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HEBREW  TABERNACLE  CONGREGATION 
551  Ft.  Washington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10033 

ROSH  HASHANAH  5748 
September  24,  1987 

THE  STAINED  GLASS  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 
A first  look 

prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Lehman,  Rabbi 


HISTORY:  Light  and  worship  have  been  aligned  as  symbol  and 
mystical  experience  since  the  dawn  of  time.  Light  was  the  symbol 
of  the  Divine  and  the  source  of  life;  the  sun  is  the  source  of 
growth.  To  bring  light  into  the  place  of  worship  was  a natural 
association  of  dreams  and  ideas,  of  awe  and  feeling. 

Stained  glass  was  a part  of  the  Byzantine  era  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  C.E.,  supplementing  the  mosaics  which  adorned  the 
churches  of  the  period.  The  stained  glass  had  a particularly 
striking  effect  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  Mediterranean  area. 

Shades  of  red,  green,  blue  and  yellow  brightened  the  stark  interior 
of  the  churches.  As  time  passed,  during  the  period  of  Gothic  arohi- 
tecture,  as  buildings  took  different  shapes,  walls  were  elongated. 

In  this  context,  stained  glass  windows  became  prominent  features  of 
the  medieval  churches.  The  windows  told  stories  from  the  Gospels 
in  pictures,  thus  enhancing  the  lives  of  the  great  mass  of  people 
and  serving  also  as  a pedagogic  technique  for  those  who  could  not 
read.  The  windows  enabled  them  to  see  and  interpret  the  stories 
made  all  the  more  vivid  by  means  of  the  brilliant  colors. 

In  the  Synagogue  the  development  of  stained  glass  was  quite 
different.  Decorations  of  one  form  or  another  were  already  part  of  the 
ancient  Synagogue  structure  but,  of  course,  in  relation  to  the  Second 
Commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  make  any  graven  images,"  few  images  were 
shown.  Ideograms  such  as  the  Promised  Land  and  its  fruits  and  produce, 
were  carved  on  holy  objects:  the  Ark,  the  pulpit,  the  chairs  along  the 
eastern  wall.  There  were  also  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Synagogues, 
along  the  moldings  for  example,  just  as  words  from  the  Koran  were  later 
written  along  the  walls  of  the  mosques.  Once  in  a while,  actual  scenes 
from  the  biblical  narrative  were  painted  on  walls:  Daniel  in  the  lion’s 
den,  Joseph  and  his  coat  of  many  colors,  Elijah  and  the  chariot,  but 
these  artistic  expressions  were  controversial  and,  in  general,  coaununities 
shied  away  from  paintings  within  the  Sanctuary.  That  they  did  exist, 
however,  is  a matter  of  fact:  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  to  mention  just  one 
example,  were  beautifully  displayed  in  mosaics  on  the  floors  of  ancient 
Synagogues.  These  floors  have  been  unearthed  in  Israel;  they  are 
clearly  visible  and  are  preserved  as  national  treasures. 
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Stained  glass  made  its  appearance  within  the  Sanctuaries  of  Jews  as 
late  as  the  19th  century.  Many  books  have  been  written  relating  to 
this  controversial  innovation.  As  can  be  surmised,  the  orthodM  were 
against  the  practice  while  liberals  were  favorably  inclined.  The  idea 
of  depicting  individuals  within  these  windows  was  denounced  on  the  b^is 
thaf  one  shLld  not  Imitate  the  practices  of  the  Ge״tUe־  «"<*  secondly. 

Chat  Jews  were  forbidden  the  making  of  images  of  any  kind  on  any  surface, 
in  any  medium  for  fear  of  encouraging  idolatry.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  cLtroversy,  noted  rabbis,  particularly  in  Hungary  aodJ.n  Essen, 

Germany,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  new  practice  as  a means  of  being  more  like 
everyone  else  and  adding  a new  touch  of  beauty  to  the  House  of  Today, 

almost  every  new  synagogue  building  contains  at  least  one  example  of 

stained  glass. 

DEVELOPMENT:  The  idea  of  new  memorial  windows  in  the  form  of  stained 

glass  has  been  a part  of  the  administration  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  for 
at  least  two  full  years.  With  the  generous  bequest  some  years  ago  by 
two  loyal  members  of  the  Temple  family,  this  idea  could  be  more  than  a 
dream.  Translating  the  idea  into  reality  became  an  active,  ongoing 

project. 

At  first,  a large  committee  was  organized  by  the  officers  of  the 
Temple;  its  task:  to  set  certain  basic  parameters  and  to  explore,  in 
depth,  the  whole  idea  of  the  memorial  windows  and  what  form  these 
shLld  take.  After  the  initial  meetings,  and  after  full  ^ard  discussion, 
this  large  group  was  reduced  to  working  size:  approximately  fifteen 
individuals,  representing  the  Affiliates  of  the  Temple  family  as  well  as 
people  of  divergent  interests  and  skills.  The  committee  was 
by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Kohlmann,  President  of  the  Congregation  and  by  Rabbi  Lehman. 
This  small  group  met  many  times  over  a period  of  a year  and  a ^'alf,  discuss 
ing,  debating,  rejecting  and  accepting.  It  had  to  be  a labor  of  love  an 

devotion. 

The  group  interviewed  four  artists  and  asked  each  to  submit  certain 
ideas  on  paper.  After  much  discussion  and  individual  presentations, 
the  work  of  the  renowned  artist,  Jean  Jacques  Duval,  was  accepted  an 
he  was  commissioned  to  do  the  first  drafts  for  all  six  windows.  Mr. 
Norbert  Türkei  was  in  charge  of  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  our 
Sanctuary.  He  was  the  architect  who  led  the  original  renovation  of  our 
Temple  in  1972.  The  House  Committee  Chairman,  Mr.  Norman  Eisner, 
supervised . 

In  the  course  of  time,  Mr.  Duval  went,  through  three  revisions  of  his 
plans  for  the  windows.  Rabbi  Lehman  presented  the  thought  that  each  of 
the  windows  should  reflect  a specific  theme.  This  idea  was  approved  by 
the  committee  and  developed  by  the  artist.  As  Mr.  Duval  presented  his 
first  large  sketches,  the  full  committee  was  reconvened  and  met  tor  all 
subsequent  discussions.  More  than  thirty  individuals  were  actively 
involved  in  the  creative  process.  It  must  also  be  noted  ^ * 

six  windows  has  been  endowed,  either  by  individuals  or  by  family  groups, 
in  memory  of  dear  ones.  The  congregation  is  grateful  to  all  for  their 
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gestures  of  financial  help,  but,  even  more,  for  their  faith  in  the  future 
of  our  Temple.  These  stained  glass  memorial  windows,  the  six  now  visible, 
as  well  as  two  yet  to  be  created  and  installed,  will  be  officially 
dedicated  on  the  50th  commemorative  anniversary  of  KRISTALLNACHT,  November 
1988. 

THEMES : The  six  windows  have  the  following  themes:  CREATION, 

LEARNING,  PEACE  HOLOCAUST,  FREEDOM  ISRAEL.  At  the  bottom  of  each  window 
is  a verse  written  in  Hebrew,  taken  from  traditional  sources,  which 
illustrates  the  theme.  A brief  explanation  of  the  images  depicted  in 
the  windows  follows,  viewing  the  windows  first  on  the  right  (Cantor's) 
side,  from  front  to  rear,  and  then  the  same  sequence  on  the  left  (Rabbi's) 
s ide . 

CREATION  I The  quote  "And  it  was  very  good"  comes  from  the  Book  of 
Genesis  and  refers  to  the  totality  of  God's  work.  We  see  a division  at 
the  top  of  the  window  indicating  the  original  void  or,  at  the  same  time, 
the  difference  between  chaos  and  order,  between  emptiness  and  fulfillment. 
Above  it  all  there  are  the  wings  of  the  "Shechinah",  God's  Presence.  Two 
hands  are  held  in  Priestly  Blessing,  bestowing  approval  on  the  earliest 
forms  of  creation  as  indicated  by  the  three  fish. 

LEARN ING ; The  theme  states  "The  study  of  Torah  supercedes  all  else". 

We  find  the  scroll  of  Torah  growing  out  of  a tree,  the  Tree  of  Life  and 
this  tree  reaches  ever  upward,  filled  with  leaves  and  flowers  and  vegeta- 
tion.  On  the  right  side  there  is  an  open  book,  again  as  part  of  the 
Tree,  perhaps  this  time  the  Tree  of  Knowledge.  In  the  lower  right  hand 
corner*' there  are  the  heads  of  children  facing  the  book.  They,  who  are 
our  future,  are  in  the  process  of  learning. 

PEACE ; The  theme  is  ״And  they  shall  learn  war  no  more".  At  the 
very  top  of  the  window  we  find  a dove,  the  symbol  of  peace;  it  rests  on 
the  bottom  part  of  the  Hebrew  letter  "shin",  which  begins  the  word  "Shalom". 
At  the  bottom  right  there  are  handles  of  swords  which  are  broken  in  two, 
and  from  them  emerges  a plow  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah:  "they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares".  We  can  also  see  two  tablets 
of  the  Covenant,  which  leads  to  peace.  If  the  land  is  at  peace,  growth 
is  possible;  therefore,  the  image  is  presented  of  a house  in  which  people 
dwell  in  safety  and  security. 

HOLOCAUST : The  red  flames  are  an  obvious  symbol  of  the  tragedy  of 
our  people; apSynagogue  is  seen,  on  the  bottom  left,  in  flames.  At  the 
same  time,  a bird  arises  out  of  the  flames  as  a mythical  Phoenix  to 
indicate  renewal.  At  the  very  top,  it  appears  that  waves  of  green  and 
blue  water  are  separated,  perhaps  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  At  that 
time,  God  caused  the  enemy  to  perish  and  we  are  here  to  tell  the  tale. 

As  it  was  true  then,  so  it  is  in  our  time.  The  theme  voiced  by  the 
Psalmist  accentuates  the  thought:  "I  will  not  die  but  live!" 
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FREEDOM:  The  theme  is  of  particular  relevance  to  us  as  Americans 
and  as  Jews  and  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Leviticus;  "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land  and  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof".  We  see  a 
ship  at  sea  coming  toward  us;  so  many  of  us  arrived  at  these  shores  in 
the  same  manner.  A hand  is  holding  a torch  reminding  us  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  Further,  we  see  a chain  but  this  symbol  of  slavery  is  broken 
and  all  around  it  are  cups  reminding  us  of  the  cups  of  wine  at  the  time 
of  Passover,  our  festival  of  freedom.  Last,  the  red  spots  at  the  bottom 
left  teach  us  of  one  more  festival  of  freedom:  Chanukah;  these  splashes 
of  red  are  synonymous  with  the  candles  on  the  Menorah. 

ISRAEL:  The  theme  tells  it  all:  "If  not  now,  when?"  After  two  thous- 
and  years  the  time  has  come  for  the  rebirth  of  Israel.  The  grey  dark 
colors  at  bottom  right  identify  the  Western  Wall  but  the  lighter  buildings 
at  the  left,  with  their  domes,  speak  of  the  building  style  in  Jerusalem 
today.  Two  hands  hold  a Shofar;  it  is  being  blown  at  the  rebirth  of 
the  nation  and  to  celebrate  a reunited  Jerusalem.  The  abundant  and 
obvious  fruit  and  vegetables  above  tell  of  the  achievements  of  the  people 
in  reclaiming  the  land  and  the  Negev  in  particular. 

Two  other  windows  are  yet  to  be  created  and  their  themes  decided; 
they  wil  be  ready  for  the  official  dedication  of  all  the  windows  on 
November  9th,  1988. 


^ 2nd  ANNUAL  INSTALLATION  SERVICE. 

ends,  we  have  all  been  rudely  shocked  in  recent  weeks  by  a de- 
Cline  of,,  decency  and  common  courtesy . 1»  our  looal  eool»ty.  Some  time  ago 
I had  occasion  to  make  specific  mention  of  this  matter  when  I preached  a 
sermon  on  the  recent  happening  where  38  maivlduals  1«re  witness  to  the  murd- 
er  of  a young  girl  In  Queens  and  not  one  of  these  wltn«»«s  followed  t^e 

path  of  human  decency  In  attempting  to  help  the  young  woman.  «.1־ 


-fellow  01tlgens,wQ0  Innt.  The  city  was  outraged  and  shocked,  as  were  we. 

It  was  therefore  an  even  more  unpleasant  surprise  to  open  the  newspapers 
but  two  weeks  ago  and  hear  of  a similar  Incident,  this  time  In  the  Bronx 
where  a young  woman  was  assaulted  In  the  presence  of  40  men  and  women, 
was  aaved  only  by  the  Interference  of  the  police  who  happened,  quite  by 
accident, to  arrive  at  the  scene  In  the  nick  of  time.  T|1e  sc^s  and  pleas 
oC  the  victim,  however,  failed  to  move  40  iltlaons  In  11^1  imaodlato  n61ghbo1 


During  that  same  week  we  were  treated  to  other  unusual  commentaries  on 

tUaT ־ WB  ^1*0  blase  gboTTt-crlffie  knowing 


crime  In  the  big  clty;^ 


that  It  >1appe11s--a^-€ttl  limes  all  around  ua7־^t  these־־wgg»  Instances  which 
merlte<I  special  mention.  A father  and  son  combined  their  talents  to  rob  a 
bank  in  our  neighborhood;  quite  a commentary,  I think,  on  the  state  of  family 
life  In  our  society.  Also,  a thirteen  year  old  boy  was  apprehended  In  mid- 
town  at  5:30  A.M.  that  same  week  for  stabbing  a hotel  clerk;  apprehended, 
incldentallyjii,  only  because  the  bystander  on  the  scene  wanted  financial  re- 
ward^  In  order  to  help  the  criminals  escape.  Mind  you,  not  that  the  bystand- 
er  wanted  to  help  In  the  ^pture  of  the  murderer;  Indeed,  he  wanted  to  help 
them  escape,  If  he  would  only  eecelve  a certain  amount  of  cash.  Here  18  an 
example  of  materialism  and  Juvenile  delinquency  carried  to  the  extreme,  to 
say  the  least.  Then,  a few  weeks  ago,  there  was  the  ^ory  of  a young  man 
standing  on  the  ledge  of  a high  building  In  Albany.  The  people  gathered  be- 
low  1»  tl1g-s"trS^,  instead  of  pleading  with  him  to  save  his  life  folloirod 
t-he-path  of  mass  apnon-V;  they  urged  him  to  Jump!  The  loss  of  his  life.  It 


11• 


would  seem,  was  to  them  a carnival;  the  episode  had  all  the  appearances  of 

a circus  In  that  vefldors  for  Ice-cream  and  hot-dogs^' as  well  as  hawkers  of 

baloons^  soon  made  their  appearance  to  add  their  own  particular  g^esome 

touch  to  the  supposedly  festive  atmosphere  of  a man*s  Imminent  choice  bet- 

ween  life  and  death•  The  newspapers  reported  that  the  erowd  seemed  dlssa- 

pointed  when  the  man  was  flnälly  pulled  to  safety•  In  order  hot  to  belabor 

this  scene  we  can  summarize  by  sa^jlng  that  the  participants  were  sick• 

Now,  my  friends,  I am  citing  these  Instances  of  a collective  breakdown 

In  our  moral  attitudes  not  to  shock  nor  Is  It  done  In  order  to  belabor  an 

obvious  point  but,  rather,  to  contrast  these  happenings  with  the  quiet  and 

dignity  and  sanctity  of  our  gathering  place  this  sacred  evening•  In  a Syna- 

gogue  family,  too,  there  are  from  time  to  time  squabbles  and  problems  and 

conflicts  but  In  all  honesty  we  must  declare  that  they  have  always  reflected 

an  honest  difference  of  opinion  rather  than  a breakdown  In  human  rclatlמ ס- 

-ehiW.  Indeed,  I am  a firm  believer  in  throwing  out  the  challenge  or  the 

quogtiben  In  order  to  stimulate  and  awaken  the  sleeping  conscience  of  our 

vaH>^ 

people  but.  It  must  be  added,  all  measure  of  restraint,  and  with  an  eye 
toward  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  Incumbent  upon  us  as  a religious 
community•  What  differentiates  us,  then,  from  the  turmoil  and  conflict  out- 
side  these  walls  Is  not  the  fact  that  we  are  free  of  dissension  bub,  rather, 
that  we  are  motivated  In  all  that  we  do,  by  a sense  of  belonging  and  assocla- 
tlon  In  terms  of  a heritage,  culture,  tralltlon  and  faith  which  Is  morelbhan 

I 

five  thousand  years  old  and,  Qod  willing,  will  endure  for  many  generations 
yet  to  come•  IdÄs,  values,  principles  and  beliefs  are  advocated  within 
this  Sanctuary  and  these.  In  turn,  are  based  upon  Torah;  that  measure  of 
our  faith  which  forms  the  baolo  and  the»  core  of  all  we  hold  dear  and  meaning- 
ful#  You  can  not.  If  you  are  committed  to  Torah,  stand  by  and  see  someone 
killed  or  assaulted;  you  can  not,  if  you  know  of  your  faith,  urge  a man  to 


Jump  to  his  death;  you  can  not.  If  you  believe  In  Judaism,  combine  with  your 
son  to  commit  a robbery  or  give  him  that  kind  of  a home  life  which  would 
allow  him  or^fetlvatehl^,  at  the  age  of  13,  to  kill  a man  in  cold  blood• 


111. 
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All  that  we  are  aמd  ever  hope  to  be,  all  that  has  been  a part  of  us  In  cen- 
% 

turles  past  and  In  terms  of  our  hopes  for  the  future,  speaks  against  this: 

\^xM  0-, 

the  words  of  the  Torah  itself ,^the  Psalmist,  Jeremiah^sw»d  Isaiah,  Job  and 
ProverVs  all  add  Xh61P  bit  luward  molclng  Into  a whole  the  gragmeiit  ־of 


and  we  shall  live 


so  that  because  of  what  has  made  us. 


bring 


to  the  glory  of  our  faith  and  to  honor  our  God.  J < . 

It  is  for  this  very  Teas  on  that  for  the  second^year  1ג 


the  Installation  of  our  officers  and  boaihl  members  of  our  congregation  and 
our  affiliate  groups  Into  the  Sanctuary,  rather  than  keeping  these  ceremonle 
In  our  Vestry  tia  has  been  the  custom  for  s^lnany  years  .prloy־-te  thooo  paet 
Wer»  The  reason  Is  quite  simple  In  the  context  outlined:  that  we  of  Judaism 
are  and  must  be  a part  of  life;  that  the  Ideals  fostered  and  perpetuated  her< 
must  find  their  way  outs^e  these  walls;  that  the  men  and  women  who  are  de- 
dicated  and  devoted  In  terms  of  their  association  with  our  religious  family 
must  have  a religious  basis  If  they  are  to  function  properly  and  honorably 
iiiiliwMw  Mil■!  niiiihiy  iif  !11111־!.  In  the  city.  In  the  strec:ts.  In  the  homes . toward 


This  means.  In  simplest  terms,  that  If  you  work  for  rellgloij  here 
by  virtue  of  your  office^  and  wowors  and  aff l־i־1־atler>e•,  you  must  work  for  re- 
llglon  In  your  dally  life  as  well;  It  means  that  If  you  care  for  one  another 
here  you  must  embrace  all  mankind  outside;  this  means  that  If  you  work  In 
behalf  of  humanity  within  the  sacred  confines  of  our  Temple  the  Very  same 
Ideal  must  motivate  you  as  soon  as  you  walk  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  He- 
brew  T bernacle•  Let  no  dishonor  ever  come  to  one  of  our  own,  let  no  false- 
hood  clog  our  way  toward  progress,  ■Vet  no  corruption  or  disloyalty  to  values 
ever  Impede  the  manner  of  our  advancel bb  i/e  seek  to  strengthen  this  congre- 


gatlon  and,  because  of  us,  the  fellowship  of  Israel  In  America^. and  then-la־־ 
all  parts  of  the  world»  Pe  here  have  a rinwfr'/and  we  believe  In  It:  It  Is  to 


do  our  part,  to  be  of  service,  to  make  our  Ideals  llve'aaid  we  do  It  among 
our  own  a•־-!»  must^leam  to  commltt  ourselves  to  those  beyond  these  doors. 


Iv• 


No  prreater  challeo»3־e,  It  would  seem  to  me,  could  be  presented  to  the 
offlcers  and  board  members  who  will  now  be  Installed  to  ־msfi  the  affiliate 
oro-anlzatlcns  and  our  congrescatlon  for  the  year  to  comd•  it  !־emalno  for  al 


Above  all,  this  holds  true  for  the  president  of  our  congregation,  MR.  MORRIS 
A.  ENGEL,  a devoted  and  l^al  son  In  Israel  who  for  the  past  decade  has  glv- 
en  us  leadership  and  quality  by  his  devotion  to  the  task  at  hand•  To  him  and 


I 


his  officers  and  members  of  the  Board,  including  the  newly  elected  board  mem 
ers  MR.  EUGENE  MARX  AND  MR.  LOUIS  LEPKOWITZ,  we  extend  our  good  wishes  and 
pray  with  him  that  his  every  endeavor^ meet  with  success  for  the  good  of  our 


r©1]0w11©d  &1>מ  respöcted  H0br6w  Tab6r11acl©  Family•  Ij  It  is,  without  dobt!  6qual 

/ 

ly  true  for  the  president  of  our  Sisterhood,  MRS.  KURT  SCH^LSS;  a person  of 
great  charm  and  ability  who,  by  virtue  of  her  person,  leads  an  organization 
In  our  Temple  that  year  after  year  earns  ever  greater  respect  and  admljferatlon 
The  ladles,  of  course,  are  concerned  with  their  magnificent  contribution  to 
our  Temple  funds  but,  I am  glad  to  say  that  this  Is  not  the  only  reason  for 
their  existence•  Fellowship,  friendship,  concern,  belief  are  to  be  found 

the  group  of  women  known  as  our  Sisterhood  and  we  wish  them  well,  all 
officers,  members  of  their  board  and  members  at  large•  May  they  grow^  from 
strength  to  strength•!!  The  task  of  translating  Ideals  Into  reality  Is  Intend 


ed  also,  naturally,  for  our  Men's  Club,  whose  president  Is  MR.  KURT  BACHEN- 
HEIMER•  This  group  has  become  an  effective  arm  of  our  Temple  and  It  augers 
well  for  the  future;  they  sponsor  our  Adult  Education  Program,  offer  us  ush- 
ers  for  our  Friday  evening  service,  help  whenever  needed  and  make  their  con- 
trlbutlon  to  the  Synagogue  In  material ■and  personal  ways  which  help  to  sup- 
port  and  sustain  us  In  our  endeavors  for  a better  congregational  life• 
extend  to  them  all  our  heartfelt  congratualtlons  and  good  wishes;  their  off 10 
ers,  board  members  and  membership  for  many  more  years  of  success  and  fruit- 
ful  endeavor•  Also,  the  Parent's  Assocatlon  stands  to  gain  from  the  attempt 
to  make  real  the  values  of  our  faith  In  our  troubled  times,  per^ps  they  more 


thaם  any  of  the  others•  MHS.  MAX  HAMBURGH  is  the  .זיז6מ  preslddot.  taking  over 
the  responsibilities  and  obllgatlcns  of  leadership  so  ably  for  the  past 

two  years  by  MRS.  RICHARD  PEIST.  To  teach  the  children  and  to  8up^־ort  our 
schools,  to  indoctrinate  here  and  at  home  the  future  of  our  society  Is  surel 
a terrifying  responsibility  but  MHS.  PEIST  gave  her  best  and  we  expect  no 
less  from  the  new  president , ^officers  and  board  members  for  on  them  hinges 
the  case  for  today  and  tomorrow•  Again,  as  we  transfer  our  attention  from 
the  home  to  the  Synagogue,  the  MR.  AND  MRS.  GROUP  plays  a vital  role•  MR. 
DENNY  SIMONy as  past  president^  filled  this  role  admirably  and  the  chain  of 
t’׳'adltlon  In  terms  of  our  newest  affiliate  Is  now  handed  over  to  MRS. ERNEST 
STEIN  the  new  president,  as  well  as^her  officers  and  board  members•  They 
are  the  youthful,  new  guardians  of  the  future  generation,  they  have  shown 
an  unusual  and  generous  response  to  our  Temple's  obligations,  they  ho id■  a- 

V j ) (r־^  __ 

lai-gey  pci'ceutiygu  of  Te^plu  iinjmbyi'bhlps  than  a1jj>  utber^’ruup  here,  and  they 
are  dedicated־  In  principle  ־a׳  d in  praotloe  to  what  we-represent  on  the  Bilgh» 
4)0t  lot  el  Uf  ■üdttlövumci'jt•  ^We  wish  them  well  for  the  years  ahead•  Lastly, 
we  pay  our  rejects  to  our  YOUTH  GROUPS  of  which  MR.  PETER  GRUMBACHER  ^ ©ur 


president•  Taking  part  In  the  Rabbi's  Class,  ushering  on  Saturday  mornings, 
meeting  for  social  and  cultural  activities  each  Sunday  afternoon  they  are 
a vital  part  of  our  religious  life  and-tbey  aro  thebeot  wo  have  bo  ufn61%־ 
Needless  to  say,  to  our  youngest  friends  but  equally  valued,  we  extend  our 
good  wishes  and  wagest  greetings• 

These,  then,  are  the  groups,  the  presidents,  the  Officials,  the  members 
of  the  governing  Boardj  who  will  vmin,  our  path  ameiotnor‘  imil  mni■•  ■ In  the 
year  to  come•  /ץ  We  will  overcome  the  evlV  of  our  time  and  we  will  reaffirm  ou 
belief  In  Judaism. fiea*»  by  so  doing  the  task  at  hand  will  not  be  tee  large  and 
the  real  !ties  of  our  world  can  be  successfully  n^•  For  their  strength  and 
courage,  in  the  work  to  which  they  are  dedicated,  we  ask  them  to  come  for- 
ward  so  that  God's  blessing  may  be  showered  upon  them  In  your  presence•••• 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  U;  FLECTIt’NS  THROUGH  BOOKS  & FILM. 


thft  first  of  the  big  weekends,  Memorial  Day, 


» ^ My  friends,  this  is 


which  will  carry  us  by  way  of  Jiily  4th  and  ^abor  Day,  throu^jh  the  summer,  dr 

r* 

these  three,  however,  this  is  the  one  most  often  observed  incorrectly;  befjun 
in  1868,  this  day  was  to  serve  the  purpose  of  honoring;  the  f;raves  of  all  Givi; 
War  Dead»wiKt?e  ^n  our  own  time  it  has  becorae  Decoration  Day;  that  is  toxsay, 
to  decorate  the  tjraves  of  all  soldiers,  of  every  war^,  who  have  ever  f^iven 


־tries־  to  preserve  ouf  fi’eedom  and  Apierican 


their  precious  life 


way  of  life.  Df  course,  in  our  own  tir.e,  tVie  essence  of  the  day  has  been  A^at- 
ered  doAm  considerably klhile  a few  actu^^lly  do  decorate  the  graves  of  the 
fallen,  most  others  spend  the  day  or  the  weekend  or  the  holiday  in  pursuit  of 
fun  and  fiolic־  those  for  whom  the  day  was  named  have  been  largely  for- 

gotten,  •^ven  Armistice  Day  has  been  supercf'ded  by  the  second  World  War  and 

1׳ 

the  ^־״orean  War  ׳ Rov,  11th,  1918  did  not  mark  the  end  of  the  war ס^׳י י  end 

/ 

a3  1 wars."  (At  the  same  tj<1^1e , all  those  of  us  Avho  were^,ß׳^er  involved  11ו  any  o: 
the  c0’\(^licts  thank  that  we  came  oixt  of  the  tup<f50il  unharmed  and  unscath- 

ed;  A^ile  it  is  noyTonger  fashionable  to  do  tbß/£  publicly,  it  is  pcrmissi'  le 
to  yäwell  on  thty/prayers  of  thanksgiving  quietly  and  Avithin  tie  inrler  workings 


lin  the  Avar  probably 


se  who  Avere  actually/ i 


ds^  Tho 


otir  heartii  and  min 


tiff■  believe  that  they  were  instrumental  in  bringing  a neasuie  of  peace  to  the 
world  at  large;  that  this  loosely  defined  phrase  "the  American  way  of  life" 
still  has  some  meaning  and  relevance  to  us  and  oAxr  time.  ^'he  phrase  has 
iikkr  meaning  Avhen  it  is  applied  to  the  conditions  of  peace  and  war,  as  this 
holiday  Aveekend  emphasizes;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  ordinary  citizen  who 

o'  jh:{ 

fights,  and  tAarhaps  may  die, still  retains  his  i.upp  K ori-ty  over  the  professional 
military  advisor  whose  place  in  the  scheme  of  t hinf;s  is  becoming  ej/er  more  pro 
nounced.  It  is  the  '-ongx'ess,  only,  elected  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
which  c^n  declare  Avar  and  its  appropriations  are  needed  to  £ght  the  battled. 
AVnd  while  in  peace  time  the  military  has  been  given  the  task  of  defense,  it 
is  still  the  civilian  ,^ho  retaLjAS  the  right  to  crmitrol  his  aew  destiny.  his 
belief  and  thisjeustom  is  still  the  most  mdaningful  •aspect  of  the  phrase  "the 
׳־^erican  Avay  of  life”,  ^side  from  all  the  usual  t’^ite  considerations  Avtlch  are 


ii 


cj^ted  so  frequently  in  this  context. 

It  is  with  this  thoutjht  in  miJid  that  we  must  turn  to  a remarkable  chang 
in  outlook  as  it  affects  this  basic  thou^jht  in  our  rneJital  makeup  as  'Viericfin 
In  a series  of  books,  articles  and  oncjfnotable  film  the  policy  has  been  ad- 
vanced  that  civilians  in  the  context  of  our  modern  warfare  t mohni 11־ 1 ־ 1 ווון וx1 11 
couiit  foi’  less  and  less  since  we  are  unable  to  master  the  nany^ijitricate  de- 
tails  which  only  a military  man  c^n  fathom  correctly  and  fully.  I'hese  books 
emd  1 ilm  are  particularly  remarkable  for  they  have  received  wide  attention 


and  have  been  read  and  believed  by  millions  of  our  fellov;  dtizens,  much  to 
the  chagrin,  we  mi^jht  add,  of  the  military  authorities.  The  books  "Fail 
Safe"  and  "7  Days  in  “ay",  as  well  as  the  film  "Dr/  Strangelove" , all  (Jeal 
with  the  same  point  ג that  the  military  c^n  no  longer  be  CJOJitrol  1 ed  by  Us.a«d־ 

1 ן ן — im — ?7ןד מ —ילתז — oi’  rn'Cth'^ir, — rir.iKi!-  L he  i r — of  irie^yfelt  fend  will  take  o- 

ver  those  vital  agencies  which  we  have  always  considered  to  e civilian  sane 
tuaries.  "^hese  books,  at  times,  nicUce  us  sound  like  some  remote^(  ^outh  ■‘^merc 
an  country  forever  on  the  verge  of  military  dictatorship;  the  feeling  seems 
to  be,  even  in  the  minds  of  highly  skilled  writers  .and  intellectuals,  that 
it  can  hapיןen  he'e.  In  other  wor’ds,  these  books  are  not  advertised  as  scieונ 

ce  fietjof)  but  as  ne cel  novels  which  depict^what  might  well  be;  orJ6-Y  the  film 

1• 

"Dr,  Stcpiigelove,  !)ears  the  saving  thoiight  t!1at  it  is,  in  the  final  analysis 
a parody  or  a satire  on  military  mind^l  as  t-hey  holt\{  sway  in  the  Pentagon 

Both  the  film  and  the  book  "Fail  SaFe"  arf directly  related  in  that  they  deal 
with  human  (?rror  in  releasii'g  untold  atomic  destrvxction  upon  tiie  Russians  as 

ovir  classic  enemies;  after  much  discussion  and  ^nalysis,  the  idea  t'  at  all 

C^A-»v 

machines  are  beyond  di .״iprt^e  axxd  that  the  present  system  of  defense  is  fo׳)l- 

* 

proof,  is  exploded  in  a gigaxitic  error  on  i,h  e part  of  either  the  macli׳#!'«  or 
the  htxman  being  who  works  e«.1  it.  Again,  in  both  book  and  ^ilm,  a plane  wfiic 
has  been  dispai^ched  beyond  its  fail-safe  point  drops  its  atomic  bomb  upon 
the  Rxissians.  äaa*t  ^n  the  book,  ^'•ew  ^ork  is  atomically  destroyed  arc»י ז  a- 

tedrem  as  we  bomb  Moscow^  and  in  the  film  the  wilO  e world  is  blown  to  pieces  be- 
cause  of  our  mistakes.  Agaih,  both  this  book  and  the  film  are  tied  to  the 


iii . 


MA«. 

ot־t)ar  beautifully  written  b0־ek  "7  Days  in  ay".  wl1־׳i־e  it-־i׳H  1׳ruB t׳־  e w ixluiiL  111.44: 
a military  conspiracy  is  at  work  in  an  attempt  to  take  over  the  {jovernnert,  of 
our  cotintry;  the  president  art  his  fellow  civilians  are  reduced  to  the 

level  of  idiots  while  the  military  mind  ran{jes  to  the  level  of  genius,  Thea« 


re  the  very  Spme  idea  that  occurs  and  recurs 


three  are  tied  t0(7ether 


in  Dr  Strani^elove ; a psychotic  f^eneral  vrho  is  pass!  nately  ant i -Communist 
takes  it  upon  h imself  to  destroy  the  '' ertemy -aasri  Carries  it  to  the  extent 
that  he  Fluoridation  of  water  45s  another  red  plot  to  remove  ixs  from 

the  earth.  All  three,  a^jain,  play  havoc  with  the  total  of  men  to  be  killed 
in  the  attack;  a four  star  general  in  Dr.  Strangelove  lau{;hs  off  the  pros- 
pect  of  havir{;  20  million  of  !!is  countir/men  kil'ed  in  an  initial  attack  for 
he  feels  sure  that  he  can  keep  it  to  that  level.  The  same  in  Fail^tS^fe  and 
also  in'&even  Days  where  to  be  u^ed  and  abused  in  order  to  wrest 

the  power  from  the  civilians  who  are  about  to  botohttp  e carefully  calculated 
scheme  to  achieve  some  measure  of  pe^c׳ful  coexistence  on  our  strife-torn 
earth . 

Examples  could  be  multiplied  i definitely  to  pinpoint  other  areas  of 
mutual  concern  in  both  books  and  in  the  film.  ^ut , it  may  become  apparent 
already  without  belaborinc  the  poiJit,  that  three  areas  of  cj^rehension  •««e 

Ü,  ti׳>  P  ־ « יc/  ')  , . j 

immediately  , ־^hese  are  ג that  the  military  xs  assuming  more  and 

more  power  in  our  country  and  may  some  day  seek  to  gain  control  ovr  the  most 
Vitaly  a^ncies  ;'^that  the  machines  which  we  have  perfected  as  a safety  de- 
terrent  are  not  as  aafe  nor  as  efficient  as  » would  like  to  be li eve^ parti- 
cularly  in  an  age  when  a mistake  on  the  job  or  an  error  in  calculation  coxilc 
send  missiles  screaming  across  the  earth  n t■  un  :01  d d r.  o t p4»y-rrg-tיrrTו^^^^t4ר^e-^ 


and,  lastly, 


within  a space  of  six  minutes,*  a 


that  human  life  is  becoming  less  valxxable  all  the  time,  and  ■h4n1t 


JUe  *"time  ^generals  tl>ought  in  terms  of  their  specific  men  and  their  specific 

total  of  losses.  War  today  lias  become  so  impersonal  that  20  million  casual- 
n ImaX 

ties  are  glacj^;^  accepted  by  men  in  decision  making  places  ^whose  bnlance,  ma- 

turity  and  mental  outlook  can  very  frequently  snap  due  to  the  pressxires  on 


an  extremely  serioi 


Th? s is,  of  course, 


iv 

t. hym  ttoai*  to  tlie  natTire  of  •^■1  !י■  i ■ - 

matter  and  that  is  why  I,  for  one,  did  not  find  Dr,  btrangelove  very  funny, 
not  even  from  the  jjoint  of  view  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  a parody  or  a sa- 
tire  or,  at  best,  c1  coiaic  experience  at  thumbing  ones  nose  at  the  military 
brass.  I ,^as  riot  amused  part icul.arly  since  just  10  days  a^^o  there  appeared 
in  the  NICW  YOidv  TIMKS  a small  article  statin#;־  that  a certain  amount  of  hi#;hl 


radioactive  mat^r/kal  had  been  lost  the  earth  s atmosphere  and,  this 

is  bad  ein^irgh,  this  accident  had  occured  in  April  bvit  had  been  held  secret 

ujitil  now.  In  short,  we  have  a rT  ght  to  kTiow  what  is  going  on  around  us,  we 

have  a right  to  know  what  mistakes  are  being  made  and  h 0ז,ד  serious  they  real! 

are,  we  have  a right  to  know  whether  s\1ch  incidents  upon  vrJiich  these  books 

and  film  are  based  have  actually  ever  occured^at  least  in  minor  formjor  whetl 

er  these  incidents  arc  mVely  the  author's  imagination^  ax*e]  we  hcove  the  right 

to  know  whether  we  aie  really  in  constant  danger  of  attack  as  was  frighteni’i 

ly  obvious  during  the  first  reports  of  the  ־^laska  earthqtiake  wti  en  one  news- 

release  after  the  other  cited  that  our  defense  warning  radar  system  was  in 

efect  and  had  not  been  damaged  by  tlie  quake.  Are  Ave  really  on  the  border 

of  desti’uction  and  if  so,  what  have  be  l)een  toiight  in  terms  of  defending  or 

saving  ourselves  if  there  is  a chiuice  that  v/e  can  defend  or  save  oiirselves. 

These  qiiestions  seem  valid  to  me  for  they  affect  our  very  existence  as  hviman 

beinns  and,  in  terms  of  our  country,  as  ^Unericans  who  are  dedicated  to  cert/ft 
u  ׳ ■ י  ' I r' 

ain  pro!50sitions : not  simply  the  pursuit  of  life,  libe  *ty  and  hapT)ine  ss^  t hat 
ve  shall  and  can  prevail  ^•and  not  tkit  we  may  have  to  sacrifice  all  that  we 
hold  dear  because  of  the  psychotic  tendencies  of  some  of  our  military  lead- 
ers  or  be  cause  of  an  enemy  who  exists  mox'e  in  our  min<ls  tViat  jn  actual  fact, 
Thesfi  thoughts  come  to  the  f oi’e , my  frieixls,  at  1.  time  such  as  this  for 
Decoration  Day  or  ^‘^emorial  Dtty  observances  tend  to  be  superficial  at  best  o 
non-exis te1׳t  at  worst.  While  we  are  at  the  beaches  or  in  the  mountains  or 
even  busy  with  decorating  the  graves  of  the  countless  dead^ radar  screens  ar 
being  sbanned  con  t ijiual  ly , Strategic  Air  ^’orce  planes  at’e  constantly  in  the 
air  in  a perpetual  st.vte  of  alert  and  the  hot  line  between  Wilmington  and 


V, 


-׳  Mo.s^oAtf  is  heilig;  tested  for  fear  of  flaws  or  breakdowns  in  case  of  real  emer^jen 

cy.  **ot  the  emergency,  we  ini^ht  add,  which  ,,,onld  b‘e  (Jne  to  a deliberate  attac 

(Tv  - 

of  one  power  upon  the  oibher  but  because  of  the  human  error  />£  o /ן<-ז«/ןי^  . 


tirrri  ](11  P I iinct  1 irj  t y — sitt4-nfa  l.10hi>»d — a desk».  It  is  not  impossible  arid  it  can 
happen  fiere  and  the  ^lest r1/lotion — aud — foaj?  is  a vit״l  factor  in  each  and  ׳ very 
one  of  us  if  we  value  life,  creativity,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  tomorrow's 
sun  rise  out  of  the  east,  •destruction,  we  know,  is  ojily  minutes  away  and  is 


poised  ready  to  strike;  peace^  understanding  and  mutuality  of  concern  are 

goles■■  ill  trui* — oeeiety  in  nur  ■time״  de? 


!serve  our  f 


infiiliitely  more  difficult 
measure  of  and  application.  This  should  be  a part  of  our  weekend  too, 

on  this  holiday,  for  the  tnatter  is  serious  and  pressing  and  otir  lives  are  at 
stake,  ״hen  three  major  events,  two  books  and  a widely  heralded  film,  deal 
with  these  fantastic  prospects,  which  it  appears,  are  anything  but  phantasy. 


then  it  is  time  for  us  to  wake  tip  and  take  a hard  look  at  the  reality  aboiit  ui 
־*־f  these  reflections  on  ^'‘emorial  Day  have  accomplished  this  for  but  sf^me  of 
you,  this  Sal'bstb,  which  as  always  is  dedicatofl  to  life  and  petice,  will  have 
serve(i  a useful  and  honorable  fiaxction,  ^*ay  CJod 01001י:מ ן  us,  and  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  now  and  always;  and  may,  for  all  leaders  of  the  world,  the  cos1 
of  human  life  never  be  casually  or  irreverently  cast  aside,  ־^heii  these  books 
and  the  film  will  be  treated  as/yfiction;  they  will  be  remenibererl  but  their  im 
pact  will  be  lessened  as 

swords  into  plowshares  and  spears  into  prן^Atרing  hooks*,  an-d  we  will  kiiow 

war  no  more." 

Amen, 

beb.  Tab.,  ay  29 t 19^4,  Friday  eve. 
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SlIKVm)TH;  Y־JSK(>R. 

My  ^rientis,  tlje  newspapers  are  fall  these  days  with  tales  of  horror  anrl 

tra{^edy.  The  trials  of  the  war  criminals  in  Frankfurt,  Germany  allow  11s 

adequate  insight  into  the  events  and  occurences  of  «se  twenty  years  aj^jo ; how, 

as  a lamb  led  to  slauijhter,  our  fellow  *■׳ ew  was  led  to  this  foreordained  death 

^'he  cases  on  trial  make  no»  orhl^r  for  horrible  reading  ( fuid  I am  certain  that 

many  of  yo^  skip  these  passages  in  glancing  through  the  newspapers)  liut  they 

j 1r\. 

ai'e  of  the  greatest  value^  f^=t|Bact  the  statute  for  bringing  these  c'iminals  tc 
the  bar  of  Justice  has  only  a tw^ty  year  lease  on  life;  after  !065,  tliese 
fiends  of  a dictatorial  power  will  no  longer  lie  wittiin  the  grasp  of  tie  ^aw. 
This  statute  of  limitation,  as  the  official  term  describes  it,  could  almost 
רמ^י  ag  laughter  to  my 1;־«*0 ס■  were  the  events  and  Ur  ׳nen  not  so  utterly  tragic, 

-i-t  seems  almost  funny  when  one  begins  to  understand  tliat  if  the  mass  murder- 

rh 

ers  of  our  people  ■y^eefr  have  not  been  cought  within  twenty  years , /u>fi  1 1 go  con- 
pletely  free;  one  is  tempted  to  ask!  where  is  the  Justice  this  ■^aw?  The 
irony,  i^'  there  is  any,  can  bewt  be  a;1preciated  in  the  sense  that  we  ^ews 
who  felt  the  brunt  of  the  attack  h^ve  certainly  not  been  able  to  fight  our 
way  back  to  a position  of  meaning  and  prominence  within  that  span  of  twenty 
years;  that  is  to  say,  the  past  two  decades  have  left  us  bereaved,  broken  of 
heart,  decimated  and  deared  of  iHTirt  nnH  mind  and  soul  but  the  ^'‘qzI  terror/!^ 
who  may  remain  iiihiding  for  twenty  years  will  live  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
complete  comikirt  anrl  ease,  Uhat  of  the  mil 'ions  of  our  people?  Not  tlrose 
six  million  who  were  killed,  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  be  concerned  idth  their 
lot,  btit  the  millions  who  never  s^w  the  light  of  day  and  who  might  have  add- 
ed  so  much  of  g oodness^  -wtri  decency  and  resyiect  to  the  world  at  largel  I re- 
fer  to  the  young  people  who  never  reached  intellectual  maturity,  the  men  «and 
women  who  never  met  in  order  to  marry,  the  chldren  left  unliorn,  the  ]priming 
which  was  in  the  minds  of  so  many  and  perished  ijistoad  of  finciing  its  way זג י!- 
to  a printed  page.  All  this  can  never  be  rectified  in  twenty  years;  probably 
in  twenty  generations.  Yet,  the  statute  of/limit ati <1זי  has  almost  run 


its  coiirse;  we  ought  to  pledge  ourselves  that  we  shall  always  rernember  the 
tragedy  and  turmoil  which  is  being  reviewer]  and  pulilicji^sed  in  Frankfurt  today 


ii . 

I make  mention  of  it,  my  friends,  on  this  sacrei^ccasion  because  it  is  She 
TZoth'  and  not  because  it  is  the  for  fiskor.  ,In  other  «ords,  we  comme- 

ßwvjUxAe«  ‘y  y ג IaJ-V  I _ 

morate  with  this  festival  that  which  is  Eternal;  the  ^;ivinc  of  the  Torah^and  no 
atter  how  much  we  have  lost,  or  even  will  1<  se  in  the  ^ture,  that  essential  e 
lement  of  our  faith  remains  with  us  for  always.  It  is,  in  other  words,  some- 
thine holy  and  sacred  which  stands  in  direct  o״ntradi/Äd=־m  to  the 
bestiality  and  brutality  of  those  who  sou^^ht  to  destroy  us.. 


m 


*־P  X. 


frrr  ,..h  ic  h 


ey 


sonal/lives.  Perhaps  th 


same  decency  and  Snuc t ity life 


our  own,  po r 


i'S-^  40 

lO  4r*l 


isna  part  of  those  who  are  no 


died  in  the  camps  under  trial  or  in  peace  here  or  whether  youn^;  or  old, 

husband  or  wife,  brother  or  sister,  parent  or  chiU^heir  memory  remains  with 
us  as and  as  ,tdifyj^e  and  as  vital  as  the  Torah  which  marks  the  mean- 
ins  and  relevance  of  this  day  for  us  of  this  s-ierstion.  And  w hat  *better  placej 
to  commemorate  the  clvi״B  ״f  the  ^aw,  our  ‘'aw  which  has  no  statute  of  limita- 
tion,  which  is  always  in  effect,  whi*(  serves  to  suide  aj.d  inspire  us  at  all 
times,  thaA>the  Synaeost>e?  )(ere  the  lisdt  burns  brlekt  and  it  is  not  only 

Pi  *jtH; — < 


Torati  here  means  Life.warf  it  means 


life  and  memory  for  you  and  yoiars.  Wherever  your  loved  ones  died  nnd  in  what- 
ever  circumstance,  and  no  matter  how  close  or  distant  they  were  from  your  side,! 
the^ernality  of  their  life  and  beint;  and  riersonality  lies  enshrined  rieht  her^ 
V)e  endixre , we  are  strong,  we  are  vital  as  is  the  ׳^’orah , the  Synagogue,  the 
faith  of  our  fathers,  Por  which  so  many  millions  died  "A1  Kiddush  HaShem" . We 
ask  you,  then,  to  help  us  as  we  continue  on  A.illingly  work  to 

make  oixr  mark,  as  we  refute  in  a very  real  and  IrW-ir  sense  the  at  empts  at  de• 
struction  which  make  such  vivid  reading  for  the  anti-semite  of  our  own  day.  "t 
^ould  appear  to  me  that  if  we  value  those  of  our  loved  ones  who  are  no  more, 
%^:^loouT  best  in  terms  of  their  memory  if  we  to  keep  vital  and  aler^ 

that  force  of  Life  which  embraces  all  in  onr  own  tir^f^,  yoitr  generous  m^d 


in  onr  own  txmec  ־w,  your 

lal  i  ו ו  by  oiir  spirit,  we  shall 


;^il]in^  siippoi't  of  oxir  byna^o^jxieJ  yic  sfial 

capture  and  destroy  all  those  who  robbed  us  of  the  best  we  h^d  to 

offer  to  Judaism  and  the  world.  this  gesture  you  will  honor  your  ^ 

yourselves,  this  Synagogue  and  the  essential  meaning  of  thi s^lievno tV|y4*y . 
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PASSBVEH:  YISKOK  SEiiMUN 


'J/  PASSPVEH;  YISKOK  SEKMUN . j 

My  •friends,  for  most  of  us  this  season  of  the  year  is  a happy  time;  fa-  I 

WCc^jr־  i 

milies  are  together,  the  ^yna^Oi^ues  are  filled  and,  aboveyall,  we  stj^•  filled  ן 
v^^fc+r  joy  because  we  recajl  the  events  of  the  past  which  set  us  free,  I would 
imagine  that  the  occasion  of  the  actual  Seder  is  the  happiest  time  of  for 

at  that  tvent  the  gathering  of  ovir  loved  ones  and  friends  signifies  not  only 
the  unity  or  the  oneness  of  our  historical  experience  as  *Jews  biit , on  the 
same  level  of  importance,  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  gather  as  a^f ami  1 y4  aaaxt- 
"!here  is  no  greater  joy  than  this.  There  is  no  need  for  me,  I think,  to  elaf^ 
borate  on  this  theme;  it  is  well  known  that  you  have  Sedorim  »t  which  many 
people  participate  and  at  our  o\m  rongreg^t ional  beder  we  were  filled  to  capa' 
citv  some  weeks  in  advance•,»■»  turnef^  away,  because  of  lack  space,  over  50 


city  some  weeks  in  advance 


friends  of  the  congregational  family.  But  for  me>,^  the  home  S^der  as  well  as 
the  congregational  gathering  at  the  same  time,  a moment  of  sorrow  and  sad- 
ness  ן and,  perhaps,  you  share  this  feeling  with  i.ie , In  my  parent's  home  we 
used  to  Sedorim  reflecting  griiat  g^dness  and  joy,  there  ^1׳^^  anywhere 
from  l^to  17  people  in  attendance  and  the  table  irm  festive  in  every  way. 

Yet,  ove ’■י  the  past  twenty  years  which  are  the  two  decades  most  clearly  in  my 
mind,  these  same  Sedorim  which  mean  so  much  hpve  become  tinf;ed  with  ־t4+e — sad*• 

inn  __1lli1y  f m T  ן-^- י - ן^n־  would  seem  that  as  each  year 

passes,  the  ghosts  of  those  who  were  with  iis  once  upon  a time  come  back  to 
haunt  us  a:i4 ; in  some  cases,  the  llaggadahs  were  kept  in  the  home  to  be  vised 
from  year  to  year,  now  they  carry^^imes  on  their  covers  ^f  perpons  long  dead. 
The  head  of  the  hovisehold  is  gone  and  Inis  seat  is  empty;  good  friends  and 
members  of  a clOg©  family  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge  God's  touch  and  all 
that  remains  is  their  memory  and  the  “aggadah  from  which  they  once  participat 
ed  inithe  ceremony.  From  year  to  year  the  number  lessens  due  to  the  natural 
course  of  events  and  as,  thank  od , more  people  are  added  each  /tiwe  to  refill 
the  tafele  one  can  not  help  but  look  pt  the  c^^wd  of  smiling  faces  to  ask, 
deep  in  ones  heart,  ^סריזי  will  be  here  next  year  and  who  will  be  removed  from 
us.  ^ echoes  the  words  of  the  High  Ho lyday  prayer»  who  will  live  and  who 
will  die  and  one  cari  never  ejuite  make  peace  with  this  fact  of  life,  ־^t  is 


this  way  within  ths  co.itext  of  our  home  bedorim  but  al-^the  nor־  t^־  of  our 
conerreatlonal  family:  how  many  Good  friends  used  to  ־share  this  festive  occa^ 
ion  with  ns  but  now  their  seats  are  empty.  More  and  more  people  take  their 
pl״ces,  we  do  not  ej(er  have  enouyh  space,  but  the  cnawlnG  questioT^  remain^: 


how  will  our  ^ynafjogue  family  fore? 


what  will  the  next  year  bring 


It  is  because  of  this  great  turmoil  within,  this  joy  mixed  with  sorrow, 
this  ghostlike  evolution  from  the  living  to  the  ddad  and  back  to  the  l.tving, 
that  we  take  hold  all  the  more  firmly  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  our  House  o 
-od.  You  who  have  seen  the  same  transition  in  your  hones  and  at  your  Sedorim 
can  full  well  appreciate  the  sentiment  which  motivates  at  this  solemn  hour 

for  as  this  Sanctuary  is  ^ spiritual  home  so  is  your  dwelling  place  the  lemp 
of  your  life.  It  has  seen  both  good  and  bad,  both  fear  and  confidence,  both 

life  and  death,  both  alckness  and  health 

dures.  The  liaggadah  tells  us;  ״Let  all  who  are  hungry  come  and  ea"t״;  most  of 

us  have  enough  to  eat  of  the  material  things  which  tlfe  ^«r*br־bnt, 

/2t_ü.yk^  1>-5> 

j ״ostenance  to  4B4+€HrsrT־n  -ue  thJ  iTU 


truly  wonder,  whence  do  we  derive  the  sprit*al  sustenance  t. 


the  long  journey  through  the  night.  It  can  only  be  obtained  here  for  this  is 
the  place  where  the  glory  of  ״od  does  dwell : only  here  where  the  memories  and 

״ere  we  ^i^n  i״  realW  as  we  do  in  onr  homes,  that  those  who  have  dtediire 
not  ever  fully  gone  from  us;  that  the  best  part  of  their  life  and  love  is  e- 
ternally  enshrined  in  our  hearts  and  minds.  ■*3»־  ihe  _ynae״gue  *PtmS»,  as  Ju 
daism  remains  alive,  as  ־-ewry  goes  on  to  ever  greater  honor  and  achlevenent. 
S«-־fhis  we  believe  as  part  of  our  heritage  and  because  we  1^  ejfperlenced 

1 1 :^-ir  ^ •T  01  ir'-vf-i  \/a  ר * ^ut  if  we  dcT*^ this  fully 


the  sorrow  as  well  as  the  joy  of  survival.  ״ut  if  we  do  Ueibpj/e  this  fully 
then  it  is  up  to  us  to  support  and  uphold  those  values  and  ideals  which  this 


banotuary  represents,  which  we  hold  i>|.igh  esteem  ״:.d  honor,  which  we  consid 
er  to  be  the  measure  of  our  trust  and  faith  in  man  and  bod.  elp  us,  then, 
to  the  very  b st  of  your  ability  to  make  our  nark,  to  uphold  our 
to  honor  the  memory  of  those  with  us  no  more,  Rnr  By  your  help  and  your^gestui 
of  belief  in  us,  this  House  of  ״od  will  be  a symb,.!  of  the  very  best  which  we 

have  to  offer  the  living  and  by  means  of  bhich  we  honor  the  dead,  yours  t ״,J 


&  י־־׳ כ  Jfcv  (ו  , /!.ff. 

f4־,i?  h c׳t\  ^ 

'Vrem^^.tic  lO^  .־  iJCt^'t'  JlJ  yCio  J-Sfotp  ( 1~fpS  C ^ 

^ 5 TUß^j  ujere  0 LacC^  Ta-  lea  £~c  ץ f ^ 

-4svJ>-r5  /jr 
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(\l 


My  friends,  th־  story  of  this  holiday  obs־rva״c־  Is  vsry  si.pl־  and 

straiGhtforward,  ־specially  if  your  leave  aside  all  of  the  hlstoricai 

textual  dlffioulties.  The  children  of  Israel  are  in  slavery,  a leader  by 

״a־.״  of  M<^es'f־;ris־^  and  after  suitable  debate  with  the  country- s ruler  and 

״ith  an  a.pl.  assist  fro.  d״a.  he  ta.־s  the  Isre^lites  out  of  ^ EGyptian 

bondaG־.  crosses  the  Hed  Sea  and  beGi־״  the  Journey  ioh  will  eventually 

lead  the  entire  Group  to  the  Prh.ised  band.  There  is.  in  this  plain  recital 

of  facta,  no  suspense. ״ ״  uncertainty  and  certainly  no  diGression  fro.  the 

i..־diat־  Goal  at  hand,  [fron,  the  days  of  Abra./as. ־ ״  have  Known  that  this 

״״Pld  be  the  eventual  outco.e  of  our  people ־ s ׳pi lGi|^aG ״ ־־ was  .־rely  a 

־,neation  of  when ״ ־d  under  whose  leadership/  Even  the  four  cups  which  we 

.ri״K  at  the  Seder  table  are  sy״b״iic  of  ^־  four  ways  by  .cans  of  which  C.״d 

ר•  out  nr  thf>  ho’ise  0T  bondatje  and  out  of  the  land  of 

would  lead  our  people  out  ol  tne  ״o  ״ 

alavery,  indeed,  the  four  ways  ״I  w^l  lead  you.  ^i^ou 

siG-nal  the  intent  lo״G  before  the  /־tual  hspp־nl״Gj  f״.  year  to  year. 

we  are  so■^^^  with  the  messaG־  of  freedo. ״ ־id  God's  power  that  we  te^  to 

e U and  r-lory  which  are  to  be  seen,  not  :jwnarf: 

forget  the  overwhelmxng  heartache  and  glory  w ^ 

the  achi־v־.ents  of  the  end  result  but.  rather.  a.o״G  the 

of  life  is  actualiy  affected  bW  this  entire  series  of  events.  wtaUb  ״pr״o 

and  displac^Vt^  i״  favor  of  an  unKncvn  future.  ״hat  did  these  pe.l־  f^l 

of  Egvot,  as  the  angel  of  ^od  passed  over 
as  they  sat  in  the  slave  quarters  ot  g,  ^ 

their  houses?  How  did  they  react,  the  wo.en  especially,  when  they  were  toK 

that  they  had  but  a short  tine  in  which  to  prepare  the  provisions  for  the 

^ nrit  really  wait  for  their  l>read  to  l^ven,  as 

long  and  arduous  way  and  could  not  really 

a result  of  which  «־  now  taste  the  ״atzol״  And  ״hat  of  .<־  children  who  in 

the  dead  of  niGht  were  routed  out  of  bed  in  order . (p^^babljUjalf-״^^  t 

.atch  the  Great  strides  of  .Jpir  parents  and  loved  ones,.as  they  foucht  to 

Keep  up  with  the  leaders  of  their  tribeV  And  wh.at  of  be  .״־  of  the  househoV 

whoiwere  slaves,  (it  is  true',  and  who  suffered  and  hrt  because  of  the  lash  ci 

. V.  ( t^וו  in  K/rypt  there  was  a place  to  eat  and  sleep  and 
the  taskmaster  bvit , ptill,  in  ivgyp 

for  in  safety  under  the  watchful  eye  of 


the  children  were  c 


ii. 


thie  mother.  what  did  this  unknown  future,  advocated  by  the  radical  and  re- 
bellious  Moses,  a murderer,  really,  offer  except  the  frightening  darkness  out- 
side  the  tmn(7  I contend,  my  friends,  that  in  all  of  otir  glory  ־fce^  an  end  to^ 
slavery  the  emotions,  feelings,  sensitivities  and  sighs  of  our  ancestors  have 
been  largely  ignored  or  overlooked  and  it  is  they,  after  all,  who  suffered 

■ Urmo  nf  th.  ^ ^ 

Now,  of  course,  this  problem  is  not  so  far  removed  from  us  as  one  might 
think  at  first  glance.  How  many  people  are  thei'e  in  this  country  who  fled 
from  the  land  of  their  birth  because  of  ^ physical  or  spiritual  slavery  and, 
perhaps  this  point  is  worthy  of  emphasis,  how  many  actiially  recall  their  feel 
ings  at  that  time?  What  anguish  tormented  your  hearts,  ^^hat  heartache  beset 
your  minds,  what  trirmoil  wreaked  havoc  with  your  spirit?  Was  your  father  a- 
bout  to  be  indiicted  forcibly  into  ^zarist  military  slarery  for  a period  of 
25  years;  was  the  Gestapo  at  your  door  i•.  the  middle  of  tte  night;  were  you 
too  given  24  hours  to  leave  the  land  of  your  birth;  did  they  seek  to  escape 
from  famine,  both  physical  aid  spiritual;  were  the  Ukraiians^  or  was  it  the 
Houmanians^ pursuing  you  as  you  swiftly  and  silenty  wound  your  way  through  the 
dorkness  of  tie  forest  on  the  way  to  the  border?  What  was  in  your  mind  at  tha 
time,  how  did  the  hand  tremble  which  held  the  hand  of  yoitr  child,  how  fearful 
were  you  that  the  t^obbing  of  your  heart  would  be  loud  enough  to  warn  the  ene 

my,  how  deep  was  the  hurt  in  your  heart  and  spirit  as  a mf)an  escaped  some  re- 

eh / ־ ••ע״./ 

fugee  at  your  side  and  ,yuu- w«r<4  ■afraixi-of^eteG^ion?  Have  you  forgotten  in 
easy  life  and  the  general  well-being  of  present  day  cir ciimst ances?  It  is  not 
alwaysy^-l^  to  remember,  especially  when  all  is  well  with  the  world  and  your 
existence  is  one  of  peace  and  cojit  on  tment . Hut  those  who  preceded  us,  and 
those  who  are  part  of  the  mainstream  even  in  our  own  time,  should  not  dare 
to  forget  for  it  is  of  this  emotional  upsurge,  this  will  to  survive  that  the 
desire  for  a new  life  an d a continued  existence  spring^.  It  is  thisLoy  in 
recent  times  and  it  was  that  way  in  ancient  days  kjpn  not  ^mpl  y a 

historical  occurence  was  involved,  but  the  feelings,  emotions  and  sensitivi— 
ties  of  ^ real י ןeople,  human״,  mortals  such  as  you  find  , and  they  were  Jews. 


iii. 


Of  course,  we  alwnys  labor  under  the  illusion  that  we  are  thd  only  ones 

who  have  ever  under^jone  sufferint;  and  turmoil  and  have  had  to'^^^rf-the  road 

of  the  pilfrrim  in  order  to  find  our  v/ay  to  a new,  blessed  land.  For ־ ' 13 ז’ews 

this  illusion  i.g  utterly  shattered  in  the  film  nov^  drawing  record;^  viewers 

C-5r 

called  "America,  America".  I hope  that  all  of  you  will  see  t+Ko  f i >m•  for  it 

'ii 

is  a rtnfmiiti  11(11  ■laX  purselves;  chaiiRe  the  name  and  heritage  of  the  Armenians 


or  yourselves  leaving 


Ccx*׳^  C.  4vv-\6- 

I »o^ld — 9-e e the  Isr^alites  leav'ing  E;:^pt 


to  Jews  and  you 


Eastern  and  Central  ^urope^  during  the  bourse  of  this  tent  ury,  A family  pool! 
its  best  in  order  to  send  a son  to  America  he  is  thcLr  hipe  ajid  salvation; 

these  are  the  people  consumed  by  an  ideal:  work  for  the  passage  on  ship,  lie, 
steal,  destroy,  sell  yourself  or  be  honorable,  whatever  the  situation  calls 
for,  as  long  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  life  and  liberty,  a new  life  and  a real 
are  within  your  grasp.  Then,  work  and  work  some  more;  establish 
yourself,  find  a home,  build  a position,  send  over  the  money,  bring  o׳'^er  the 
family,  bring  them  one  by  one,  until  all  are  saved.  You  think  ‘^ews  are  the 
only  ones  who  were  ever  croitded  into  a Synagogue  which  was  then  pealed  and 
set  afire?  Armenians  too,  by  the  •*•'urks  and  not  so  long  ago.  You  trembled 
when  you  passed  tbroiigh  customs  and  health  inspectors;  these  people  as  well. 
You  wef*e  cheated  cuid  !)eaten  and  hurt  and  degraded  in  the  process?  Sp  were 
they  on  the  ship  and  in  the  city  and  in  the  coiaitry  as  ttiQ־׳  slwwly  made  tteir 
way  from  tlie  village  of  birt^  and  evil  toward  the  harbor  of  New  York.  It  is 
^ beyond  compare,  not  only  because  of  the  magnificent  actiiig  of  theytmug^ 

principal^  but  because  of  the  story  itself;  1 tjnri  rmw  the  life  of  every  Amer 
can,  both  past  and  present.  The  title  of  the  film  itself  is  indicative  of  ^e 
power  of  the  theme;  it  does  not  refer  to  the  dream  1 1 jiLli^^  but,  rather,  i-tr  is 
a nickname  attached  to  one סיי^ ד  yeai/s  to  set  foot  here  and  it  is  a dream  wl)ic 
consumes  his  entire  being.  America,  America  is  an  oddys^ey,  in  steerage 
class,  which  parallels  what  you  and  I experienced,  what  our  fathers  or  our 

ן־ 

grandfathers  must  surely  have  felt,  w^^^t  the  children  of^jlsraeli tes  felt  as 
they  groped  their  way  out  of  the  darkness  of  Egypt  to  lif^their  lieads  fir 
all  time  when  they  had  crossed  t!)e  Hed  Sea  ^d  prepared  to  hear  the  words 
'at  the  foot  of  Mt , ^inai , 


i▼• 


It  is  to  this  great  emotienal  upsurge  iu  us  human  "beings  that  I would 
like  to  dedicate  this  day  and  this  hour.  Each  one  of  us  has  felt  the  strain 
of  exodus f whether  it  be  you  and  I present  here  this  very  mcment  or  those  of 
our  an/^estors  who  prepared  the  way  for  our  physical  safety  and  mental  well- 
being•  We  are  allimmigrants»  you  and  I»  whether  by  personal,  «experience  or 

by  virtue  of  the  efforts  made  by  m for  not  one  of  us  came  to  these 

shores  either  on  the  Mayflower  or  were  here  as  Indians  to  greet  the  first  re- 
fUgees.  But  we  tend  to  forget  the  overwhelming  experience  of  being  uprooted; 
there  are  those  vöio  have  pushed  into  the  background  of  their  consciousness 
the  trials»  difficulties  and  horror  at  what  transpired•  I an||certain  that  you 
ate  well  last  night;  but  did  you  remember  also  the  days  of  hunger?  Surely, 
you  went  home  in  safety  this  past  evening;  but  do  you  recall  the  terror  of 
your  flight?  Perhaps  you  travelled  by  car  from  the  place  of  your  Sedorim  to 

your  home  aid  you  did  it  in  comfort;  but  do  you  recollect  the  time,  not  too 

long  ago,  when  you  trecked  by  foot  in  anguish  of  soul?  And  te  re  we  are  in  a 
land  of  fr4edom  and  choice,  of  plenty  and  safety  and  we  take  all  too  little 
time  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  the  gifts  we  have  received  and  for  the  joy  of 

simply  having  escaped  and  being  alive  this  day•  For  that  is  what  the  emotions 

should  foelt  a joy  at  being  alive,  which  you  will  admit,  is  no  sirrple  matter 
in  the  final  analysis•  At  one  time  the  chance  of  death  and  turmoil  were  very 
real  but  we  packed  our  bags,  we  sold  our  belongings,  we  gathered  our  ...anilies 
for  a final  farewell,  we  looked  at  the  city  of  our  biith  for  the  3a  st  time  and 
we  went  to  undertake  the  long  and  arduous  journey^  the  end  result  of  which  we 
could  not  then  foretell•  ¥e  shared  an  agony,  we  were  partners  to  a viscious- 
ness,  1w*i»  ^ו4ו«י  plit  ww4iz-1.Tig־  lawh  tiP  fill  triiilriiiii  fn1זח ר ־  we  knew  who  the  modem 
Pharaoh  was  in  all  too  real  a setting•  And,  then,  in  ■o  very  moment  of  truth 
we  too  csme  here  by  whatever  iftians  would  take  us  ®מ  by  vdiatever  circuitous 
route  we  would  reach  our  goalVand  hGQrts--operreQ,  ־^nd  we  yreathed freely . 
and  w^ -bowed  ijhe  -hiad  in  thanks^jrv:ing־~־f^er-l.lb«rty,  fyyf^re^omf~TXfT  JBa:lVB.t±on 
and-,— ftbeve-al^,^  foir-td:!©  lif^  vdrtrh  had■  ^bee»^^ant  ed  Us  anew«־  And  finally. 


V• 


. .\iX\Ta.  all  the  harshlpa  which  all  of  u8  eniured  in  every  decade  of  our  coining 
here,  we  were  at  peace• 

This  is  vhat  Passover  ne  an■  to  us  today  and  what  it  must  surely  have 
meant  to  those  of  yesteryear  who  were  actuel  ly  involved  in  the  process•  Not 
just  grand  ideas,  wonderful  ideals,  lofty  principles  and  nohle  1h  oughts  but 
the  care  and  anxiety  of  each  and  every  day,  of  the  emotions  of  eveiy  human 
being,  of  the  conscious  effort  of  every  Jew  to  save  himself  and  his  dear  ones 
before  the  burden  of  slavery,  or  was  it  persec'^uti on  unto  the  death,  would 
overtake  him•  We  tend  to  forget  but  wejdare  not;  there  is  an  all  too  real 
affinity  between  those  of  Egypt  and  those  of  our  own  day•  Like  it  or  not, 
we  are  related,  we  are  of  one  family,  we  !!long  to  the  same  heritage,  we  are 
bound  by  the  same  tradition  and  when  the  father  says  to  the  child,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Seder,  7 ^" 3 ()גלילרי ן y«0ur fethers  were  slaves^  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,"  he  means  you  and  me  as  well•  May  we  always  hold  close  to 
our  liarts  this  special  know}e  dge  that  life  was  granted  unto  us  in  our  own 
time  and  that,  with  all  those  who  ever  sought  the  promised  land,  wherever 
it  might  be,  we  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  ^5ave  us  the  strength,  the 

will,  the  heart,  the  spirit  to  echo  the  wort's  of  tradition:  ׳/^  f׳,  Ö 

-רי»  /^J)i 

"who  has  preserved  us,  who  hast  kept  us  alive  and  who  hast  ennabled  us  t ס 

It 

reach  this  day#  S " UirCt־' ift  faith•" 

Amen, 


1964, 


feb•  Tab•,  day  ^esach;  Sait•  A.M.,  March 


1st  Dcty  S}IKVU(/f H ; A.M.  S^^RVICE 

My  frierids,  with  the  obsexיvaתce  of  this  sacred  festival  of  bheviroth,  we 

licli  />-s — be  ch 


are  inaiiguratin^j  a period  of  tiine  whicli  firs — be  characterized  by  a dialogue. 
By  tradition,  the  people  hpve  wandered  since  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  are 
now  stanciing  at  the  foot  of  Mt . “^inai , awaiting  the  great  Revelation,  A dia- 
logue  ■־now  beging  in ׳ יhich  man  £u1d  God  participate  almost  on  eqxi^.  terms  . 

'I^his  dialogne  is  not  ended  until  some  time  after  Svxccos,  when  the  people,  hav 
ing  dwelt  in  boc'ths  for  a period  of  40  years,  actual,  ly  prepare  to  enter  the 
Promised  Land.  In  the  course  of  this  generation,  the  old  groxip  which  has 
participated  in  tfje  exodus  has  died  out;  the  new  gene  ation  accepts  the  bxird- 

A. 

en  placed  upon  tliem  by  the  Almighty[  b-jfe  ijJ  t lie  orah^  and  proceeds  to 

conquer  the  land.  The  - dialogue — ie  ^»-e — He — s'een  in  the — senare  God  has  now 

given  the  •*■'en  ^ommandiaent s unto  the  children  of  Israel,  for  this  is  "the  time 

/J  ׳J<  ׳ ר ^ A ^ //ל״ 

of  the  giving'  of  tl  e Law";  tixe  seaortd — aspeot  of-tt^e  dialogue  can  be  seen  in 

j / •>r^J 

the  response  of  tlie  Isrealites:  "we  will  do  and  xve  will/hear  ^ other  words  ^ 

they  xvill  ncc׳  pt  in  principle  Ixixt  wi  11/no tJ  commit t tliemselves  fully,  a« — ye t-r־ 

We  know  that  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "we  will  ffo  and 
we  will  hoar"  because  in  the ־* ־orah  readijxgs  which  follow  the  Revelation  the 
Isrealites  rebel  tine  and  again  ag^iJi.st  the  hard יג ס(!  denanding  nature  of  the 
I'orah.  iind  yet, /in  !■He — ojtaiygao , the  comiii  t tnexit  is  at  hand;  the  dia- 
logxie  is  rewarding  in  that  it  leads  to  an  acceyxtable  solution  and,  as  a re- 
suit,  a covenant  is  marked  which  links  od  and  Israel  for  all  time.  It  is 
the  begi Tilling  of  this  ^ris,  this  "covenant",  rathei'  tlian  the  end  of  it  which 

I remains  for  us  to  mfike  oTir  way 


ginning 


we  observe^on  the  festival  of  hevuoth•?« 
and  to  accept  wholeheartedly  the  principles  and  ideals  contained  in  it, 

III  I I ־ ־1ו ךfill  '3־  iMid  w-i-hhMTit.  respriratl^^  not  only  now  but  iTi  terms  of  the  future 
as  was  the  case,  exactly,  with מ1וי ׳  ancestors, יי*4 ז/  labored  mentally  and  V>attle 
physically  for  40  years  be.f orertliey  actually  set  foot  upon  the  land  which  was 
to  be  their  ultimate  reward.  Bhevuoth,  then,j  is  a begijining  and  not  an  end 
in  itself;  it  is  but  (lue  more  step  in  a series  of  events  xdTich  leJid  us  rrom 


the  first  dawn  ofi  eonscience  in  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan  under  I lie  leadership  of  Joshiia,  the  i'l^pirati on  of  Moses  and  the  guid 
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ing  light  of  Almighty  '"'od. 

■‘־he  fact  is,  ny  frienfls,  that  each  <־md  every  one  of  ns  xwii^t  learn  a vital 


dialo^^iie . , ^n  ה certaiii  sense,  each  on< 


!*essoji  from  tliis 


of  us  receives  the  Law^  or  meets  his  aker^or  comes  face  t>  face  ■äth  oblngations 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  ajid  fro!  which  responsibility  there  is 10 ג  releas 
■*־he  dial  ogiie  ufJUi.TiJ  uj  all  the  *-Covenant  must  be  reaffirmed  nanv  times  in 


Covenant  muqt  be  reaffirmed  many  times  in 

ץ^י , 

-as  a religi  ous  comnai ן  n/r  nnnr  nmr ו ו ” 


the  course  of  a lifetime, 


nity  and  as  far־  as  ttb  are  eonoerned  a■«  ijidi victuals , Perhajjs  this  very  day 
would  even  be  a gocnl  tine  for  such  a reappras^al  of  our  relationship  to  the 
'׳־ovencint,  f«<r  Ue  have  a long  summer  before  us^  prl  c)r  to  our  me*  ting  again  in 
great  niimbers  for  ttie  High  HoTyday^  and  we  could  well  use  ij^is  tim^׳^an  to  think 

I 

and  reflect  not  only  on  the  glo1־i(>us  heritage  of  our  tradition  but  of  our  re- 

lati(׳nship  ^ that  tradition  and  to  our  place  wittiin  the  sctieme  of  ttiings. 

Many  of  us  will  need  syjecial  occasions  and  some  of  tis  will  use  whatever  reaso 

is  available  but  the  end  result^will  be  the  same:  a reaffrmation  in  ^ spirit 

of  this  holiday  vi'th  eye  toward  the  moral  obligations  w&ch  face  us  at  the 

end  of  llj^e  summer  lag.  For  myself,  the  matter  of  incentive  is  ^ simple  and  di- 

rect:  within  two  weeks  I will  observe  the  tenth  anniversary  of  ny  ordinationj 

Much  has  hanpened  within  the  Sjjace  of  this  decade:  from  the  Supreme  Court  de- 

cision  in  195^  that  seIיeJ^te  but  eqxxal  school  facilities  areno  longer  accept- 

able,  which  opened  the  flood  gates  exf  Megro  revolt,  to  the  first  man  in  space; 

to  the  conflicts  in  which  we  as  a people  and  as  a nation  h^ve  becotne  embrcxilec 

all  poiixt  to  the  seriousness  of  our  time  and  the  prol>  lems  inherent  in  these 

days  of  trial  and  turracxil,  Hut  more  than  that,  on  a muchrnore  T^ersonal  level 

the  past  ten  years  have  put  to  the  test  several  fcorifrs  and  beliefs  in  terns  o 

I f 

the  valxie  and  actualities  of  t hepahbinate , of  the  Jewi sh  ^on!!1uni ty,  the  vit- 

al  prcxcess  of  learning  the  of  Jud  aism  in  school  mxuJ — pT 

^thnsti  very  same  ideasy  into  the  drucible  of  actual  ext1e^r1x(iece  in  real  life,  wit 
real  pe0]xle,  v;ith  real  situations  as  these  affect  thetwo  major  con•  unit^tes 
with  which  I tiave  been  associated  over  the  past  ten  years.  In  ״hört,  as  ttier« 
was  a betxveen  the ־* ־srealites  Uaid  (iod  at  Mt , ^ 30  was/thej'e  a dia- 
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loß-ue  between  myself  and  my  fellow  Jew,  so  must  there  be  a renewed  ddal0f:ue 
between  myself  and  '^od  at  the  start  of  my  second  deCnde  of  actilrity, 

‘ In  the  first  place,  I have  discovered  that  t^e  American  *^ewisVi  community 

is  basically  schizophrenic:  the  ever  present  problem  of  what  side  to  take  in 
the  battle  that  exists  between  their  beliefs  and  tlieir  desires  drives  us  more 
and  more  to  a point  of  insanity  as  a collective  entity/  Let  me,  for  example, 
cite  some  rather  obvious  examples  although,  of  course,  the  roots  of  Ijie  j^blem 
go  far  deeper.  ^+ז־דמ־ — Htw  anpei 01 ׳  >.  lal  aspects  which  I titIIt  iihP  rtwell  on-b»־iefly. 
■^he  American  Jewish  contminity  is  Vmilding  Synagogues  on  an  unprecedented  seal 
in  terms  of  numbe  s mid  size  and  modernity  but  fewer  people  t an  ever  before 
attend  these  palaces  of  Religion;  Kabbid  are  soTight  with  a public  relations 
fervor  by  all  major  communities  but  the  spiritual  leader  is  acoptable  only 
as  long  as  he  represents  and  speaks  for  the  theoretical  point  of  vif‘Aזי;  Jewlsfi 

׳Vt 

education  for  children  has  become  the  reason  for  our  existence  in  maly  ״reas 
of  our  land,  suburlian^  areas  in  particular,  but  adult  education  has  sunk  t 

a barely  recognizable  level;  the  congregations  are  continually  pressing  for 
so?1׳ething  new,  different  and  unique  expecting  the  rabbi  to  be  a flamboyant 
master  of  ceremonies  but  then  he  is  chastized  for  sacrificing  his  dgnity;  ,^e 
are  all  in  favor  of  participating  in  interfaith  activities  and  are  great  >)e- 
lievers  in  brotherhood  or  an  exchpuge  of  pu]pits  during  brotherhood  Week  but 
we  do  not  want  our  children  to  date  non-^ewish  boys  and  girls;  the  majority 
of  our  people  prides  itself  on  its  Jewishness  and  and  cal^s  itsljef  "reli#;t)us" 
at  heart  but  makes  use  of  the  rabT)i  and  ^ynago.j,n.e  071  !y  at  the  time  oT  death; 
we  have  never  before  in  our  history  given  so  much  money  to  worthwhile  causes 
both  Jewish  emd  secular  ^as  a matter  of  charity  but  the  majority  of  our  peoןיז 
will  not  spend  the  few  dollars  needed  to  affiliate  tlieiselves  t hroiigh  member- 
ship  with  a congregational  family.  And  so  it  goes,  the  examples  could  be  mu 
tiplief  indefinitely  !וג.  order  to  demoiista^te  that  something  is  radically 
wrong  within  our  com•  !unity  and  that  the  dialogue  within  oui’  gBDup  h^s  not 
been  very  siiccessful,  to  say  tlie  least. 

But  as  I stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a s econd  Jle cade  of  service,  I find 
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that  the  very  same  problems  and  difficulties  exist  within  the  rabbinate  as  we 
ard  that  ^11  of  the  lectures  and  papers  and  examinations  of  my  school  years 
Wave  ill  prepared  me  for  the  deriandint;  tasks  of  dealig{^  with  the  people,  ■^'he 
mo*5t  vital  consideration  that  cones  to  me  is  knowle  ge  that  as  a rabbi  I a 
expected  to  have  a multitude  of  answers,  ranging  from  the  most  in si  i fi cant 
aiid  worthless  question  as  to  the  ritiial  of  oiir  observance  to  ths  deep  and  abid- 
ing  qiiestions  of  faith.  But,  being  only  ^ simple  mortal  person,  I find  that 
the  answers  to  the  questions  are  no  more  readiy  available  to  me  than  they  are 
to  you.  Secondly,  my  experience  has  shown  that  my  activities  ary4not  to  be  cor 
fined  to  the  realm  of  'Je\^ish  life  at  all  wliereas  this  is  whcit  we  were  t״״ained 
for  fÄT  a period  of  five  lengthy  and  difficult  years  at  great  expense  and  sac 
rifice  to  oiu^selves  and  our  loved  ones,  Deople  come  to  me  not  to  solve  a Tal 
mudic  prol>lem  but  ask  for  simple  arid  quick,  ^above  all;  quick  soluti(יns  for  a 
marriiage  which  is  at  the  point  of  breaking  up,  for  a boy  of  the  c<ngregation 
will  marry  a Xian  girl,  for  a youngster  who  is  doing  badly  in  school  and  shou 
receive  a pep  talk  from  me.  furthermore,  having  devoted  almost  all  of  »by  tim 
to  the  congregaticin  and  its  efficienty,  I find  that  people  are  far  more  inter 
ested  in  whether  I fiave  any  contacts  with  the  boa^יd  of  admissions  for  this 
college  or  that  University  so  that  their  youngster  can  get  into  the  college  o 
his  choice  p־thov־-gh,  of  course,  he  has  not  studied  in  the  past  and  his  grades 
are  far  below  the  aver.-ge.  The  rabbinical  seminary  never  prepared  me  for  the 
irate  fathers  and  nothors,  for  tiie  planning  of  a budget,  for  tlוe  solicitation 
of  funds,  for  the  glamour,  prestige  and  horror  of  a Kew  York  catered  Bar  Mitz 
voh  affair.  In  all  of  theselways,  therefore,  one  finds  t lie  bubble  of  idealism 
and  naivitee  slwwly  rising  and  expanding  until  it  finally  bursts,  scattering 
its  foam  in  all  directions  euid  leaving  the  do-gooder  naked  aad  nlone  to  face 
bis  enemies.  As  a corisis[^  quence  ^ the  dialojue  between  the  rabbi  and  himself, 
the  comt11־u1it>yq^1d  Jlis  Uod  is  just  as  vital  and  meaningful  as  the  dialogtte  bet 
ween  the  c ngregation  and  itself,  its  rabbi  and  its  Uod.  Vhile  ten  years  in 
the  llfrjof  our  people  is  insignificant  in  tbie  extreme,  a decade  in  the  life  o 
one  p•  rson  is  a sizeable  t ־ me  span  while  a ten  year  period  in  the  life  of  a 
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congregation  is  ;,n  appreciable  gegment  of  its  collective  history. 

■*■he  time,  then,  for  dialoi^ie  is  qt  hand  for  ea^h  ojie  of  us^  Specifically 
15ecanse  the  occasion  of  Sheviioth  calls  for  it  and  reminds  of  the  first  dialo- 
gue  at  the  foot  of  Mt . ^inai  bnt , generrally  speaking,  becaiise  there  is  J^eed 
for  it  right  here  and  now,  for  o\1r  own  sake  and  for  oiir  own  well  being . 
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S The  summer 


months  stand  before  us  and  we  shall  soon  disy:?erse  t o -th  e — fיוur  oornern  of  ■<>ur 
eai^h  in  order  to  relax  or  work  or  simply  to  escape  H!•“  trying  tal^s  of  every- 
day  committment.  Can  we  then  not  t.'üce  the  dialogue  with/us  in  o\1r  hearts  and 

^י. /I  ■ 

m lids  and  s))irits  so  that  when  !^e  face  each  other  once  again/thcre  will  be  a 


lids  and  s])irits  so  that  when  v«  f^ice  each  other  once  ag; 


rfej're  shing  note  to  our  meeting  and  our  understanding  of  eacl^/other  will  be  on 

^ I J ' j  ג / ר)  /Ckr׳׳ 

a higher  level.  This  is  "the  time  of  he  giving  of  the  Law"  but  we  have  the 
Torah  already;  what  of  the  Torah  of  our  hearts,  ou,,  committment,  our  relevanc 

yw  eJ  /  נ ׳  (?rj 

to  the  present  and  t lie  future.  "We  wi  1 ׳ do  and  we  will  hear";  now  let  us 
hgar  what  our  heart  has  to  s^y,  what  our  conscience  will  dictate,  ^,rhat  our 
beliefs  will  di  ct  1»te . Tt  is  only  in  this  manner  that  we  can  establish  a new 
covenant  bet^^^een  us  tidttfor  your  stike,  for  mine,  and  hr  tfe  future  anc^irogress 
of  the  entire  people  of  Israel. 

-Arien . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sunday  A.H.  , 1st  day  Shevuoth;  ^'^ay  I7,  1064. 
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" How  sliall  we  lemember  him?  His  Inaugural  Address 
coiitained  the  outlines  of  a self-portrait,  [^et  word  go 
forth  frcrm  this  time  and  plaec,”  he  said,  to  friend  aiid 
foe  alike  that  the  toreh  has  Ireen  passed  to  a new  gen- 
eration  of  ^?mericans  horn  i11  this  century,  tem]XTed  hv 
war,  discipliiied  hy  a hard  and  hitter  peace, ן^01־1ו ן  of 
an  ancit”1t  heritage  and  unwilling  to  witness  or  jrermit 
the  slo\V  undoing  of  those  human  rights  to  which  the 
natiern  has  always  been  comnritted  and  to  which  we  are 
committed  todav,  at  home  and  around  the  world.” 


1 
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from  injury  belongs  only  to  the  neat  , 
the  most  powerful  of  men  is  perilously  suspended  upon 
a fragile  thread. 

But  why  should  one  man’s  folly  he  eapahle  of  hurting 
an  entire  world?  Again  we  eome  faee  to  fiiÄ־  with  the 
two-edged  sword  of  interdependence.  Even  as  one 
man’s  labor  may  bless  us  all,  so  one  man’s  lunspcakahle 
foil)'  can  reduce  a world  t<)  mourning.  And  a shot  fired  in 
Texas  is  heard  round  the  world! 

Assassination?  Why  that’s  an  item  for  memorization 
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KENNEDY  MEi'CRIAL:  PYTKIAN3 

INTRODUCTION 

A aEMERAL 

1 30  ,day  period  of  mourning  ends  tomorrow  for  late  P 
John  F.  Kennedy 

2 it  lias  t»een  an  incredible  month  for  Just  one  simple 
reason:  life  goes  on,  while  Pres  lies  in  Arlington 

3 events  moved  so  swiftly,  so  quickly,  so  unerringly 
forward  that  often  one  has  tendency  to  feel  that 
events  one  month  ago,  are  elements  of  a dree.m,  are 
unreal,  are  part  of  horror  that  never  took  place. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 but,  of  co((rse,  deed  was  real,  true  & ef f ective , JFK 

dead;  Johnson  now  Pres  & ^ife  has  gone  on 

2 perhaps  it  is  for  the  best^^^n  midst  of  life,  we 
can’t  stand  still:  birth  & death,  sickness  & healt 
success  & failure,  profit  & loss :all  part  of  every- 
day  exnerience 

3 while  process  of  life  in  which  we  are  engaged  & 
which  has  us  in  its  grip  will  not  cease  for  any,  re 
gardless  of  reason;  in  activity,  preoccupation  we 
find  parnose,  direction  and  goal 

U time  does  not  heal  sorrow,  shock  or  sadness  but  it 
does  dull  the  ־oal  n;  past  30  days  I have  not  forgott 
events,  peSUsonality  of  Pres  or  deed  but  has  feiven 
me  time  to  think,  reflect  & ponder  *he  why,  how, who 
and  what  of  Nov.  22,  19 63.  r 

5 perhaps  you  will  share  some  of  these  thoughts  wtl^e 

BODY 

A MATURITY 

1 JFK  was  a aian  of  youth,  vitality  and  blgor  who  ..lad 

gvt  & politics  come  alive,  vibrant  and  dynr1.il 

for  ■any  of  us  .u י - י  . 

2 he  and  his  wife  set  a pattern  for  our  age;  Intexii- 
gence  !rade  a virtue,  sport  & activity  ? good;  fami 
life  something  ־oleaeant  as  we  viewed  Car  ׳line  & J- 
culture  an  art  as  the  wKlte  Mouse  abounded  in  m.isl 
theater  Ä ballet 

3 bee.  of  all  that,  the  moment  he  was  sho/t,  it  seems 
to  me,  all  of  us  became  a little  older;  we  lost  a 
small  portion  of  the  glitter,  gleam  & shine  of  our 
own  youthfulness 

as  a consequence,  it  was  not  only  that  the  Pres  • 
had  been  shot  but  rather,  uiat  a bit  of  each  of  us 
had  been  taken  away  and  had,  therefore,  died  also. 

5 this  all  the  more  tragic  for  we  needed  his  manner 
of  style  to  make  us  be  able  to  live  with  events  f 
our  time;  w0  desperately  needed  a leader  & even  if 
we  were  Dem  or  Rep,  agreed  or  not,  we  saw  in  hi !11 
someone  who  tried  & that  was  already  a sign  of  pro- 

gress 
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B SOCIETY 

1 I Say  we  needed  someone  and  we  had  it  In  JFK  bee.  w 
Americans,  socially  & 1 !orally,  are  in  bad  shape.  It 
only  .one  indication  that  Pres  was  shot, 

2 we  liviAg  in  time  of  social  upheaval;  have  px’oblems 
everywhere:  Negro,  Communism,  Church  in  8t״te  of  ag 
tation,  Rightists,  Leftists,  political  campaign,  yt 
inltjtrnvy  school  drop-outs,  small  wars  ever^’Where:  a 
time  of  distress,  hurt,  revolution  even  if  we  choos 
not  to  call  it  by  that  name 

3 our  society  is  in  a state  of  flux;  where  is  the  sta 
bility  of  our  time?  Right  & wr  are  relative,  black 
white  re  gd  & evil  are  gray,  ethics  non-existent ,> 
goalsHn  terms  of  possessions  and  the  dreams  of  an 
age  gone  by  have  dissapeared  into  obsolte  catagory 
of  being  "old-fashlonedlt.  We  now  want  things  for 
ourselves 

k terror  stalks  the  streets,  feelings  are  curbed,  in- 
ff  sensitivity  & hardness  becoihc  dominant . -~JFK  was 
fi  none  of  these;  he  had  principles;  he  saw  youth!  in  a 
f dlffernt  light:  "let  the  word  go  f orth. " (1)״ 

^5  i^e  had  "deals  and  he  believed  they  could  be  ‘orogTiir 
to  bear:  Ask  not  what  Am  can  do  you,  but  x;hat  you  c 
do  for  America 

6 what  an  ironic  ring  these  v:ords  now  have:  slaughter 
on  the  streets,  by  youth,  by  callow  Indifference,  b 
a regretful  throwback  t ! savagery  of  the  ages  from 
which  we  had  hooed  to  have  es caned. 

C RELIGION 

1 and  what  was  our  reaction,  this  my  third  rf Section, 
We  flocked  to  the  Churches  & Syn  as  never  before, Fr 
a rabbi,  & perhaps  many  a minister  & priest,  it  was 
a sight  full  of  mixed  blessings 
2 in  our  cong  we  also  had  over  900  people  at  our  spe 
service  & it  was  a good  service:  full  of  simplicity, 
dev  & ded  on  part  of  congregants  but  still,  I for  o 
was  not  satisfied 

3 a question  kept  recurring:  in  the  midst  of  the  stri 
of  our  time;  how  is  it  that  only  now,  at  this  great 
tragic  moment,  the  people  come  in  such  great  number 
to  thp^ouse  of  God.  ViThy  not  before,  when  thefitmlg 
have  an  occasion  .to  learn  & use  word  of  the  Lor 

suppose,  Mrs.  OSWALD  had  sent  her  son  to  Church  to 
obtain  teachings  of  hl:s  faith,  might  it  have  helped 
him  attain  a measure  of  equlibrium? 

5 suppose,  Rbuy  or  Rubensteln  would  have  attended  Syn 
somewhere  and  been  tought  by  precept  and  examole  th 
words:  Tou  shalt  not  kill.  Would  ideals,  beliefs, 
prl  dples  and  concepts  have  become  a part  of  his  11 
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6 I don’t  tnow  for  sure,•  but  I do  kiiow  that  our  pour- 
.ing  into  Houses  of  Worship  for  ^^:äs  one  time  was,  1 
most  cases,  a hypocr-  tl cal  answer  of  tto 
too  late”  .of  all  that  might  have  been,  of  all  that 
we  well  should  have  done  many,  many  year!5  sgo. 

7 naturally  If  we  do  not  attend  i(our  places  of  &od 
^ rtSi^ly  or  devoutly  at  all  ti^.es,  it  does  not  in- 

dicate  that  you  will  end  up  an  assassin 

8 but,  still,  in  terms  of  what  we  see  about  us,  ab 
of  religion,  faith,  spirituality  can  not  help  0 
To  good  as  it  touches  one  ״^n  here,  a ״jman  there  & 
above  all,  a youngster  in  the  process  of  seeding  to 
make  h?s  peLe  with  life,  the  world  and  his  §od. 

CONCLUSION 
L C T^T'T  AT  I 

ו T am  elad  that  you  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  this  ey 
?o^  yo^  arrLn  of  a responrible  nature  & yr  organl 
has  earned  the  respect  & admiration  of  many. 

2 your  laembers  are  worthy  men  & 1 admire  ^ 

whom  I am  privlileged  to  !mow  & whom  I 

3 therefore,  .1  appeal  to  you,  as  a tribute  to  our  la^ 

Pres  and  as  a memorial  to  Kennedy  that  you  search 
yrs  hearts,  your  families,  yr  associations,  ^^11 
lives  8c  yr  daily  way  of  conduct  to  obtain  out  of  th 
denths  the  very  best;&  live  accordingly.  ״ 

L perhacs  this  horror  will  serve  a good  after  a_l  & 
as  one  nation,  & we  have  a good  country,  under  the 
leadership  of  Pres.  Johnson,  we  shall  prevaix. 

1 permit  me  to  echo  the  words  I addressed  to  my  own 
•congregation  for  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
crux  of  the  issue  at  hand,  If  we  want  to  pay  trlbut 

2 if  you  have  shred  of  decency,  be  decent 
speck  of  goodness,  be  good 
degree  of  honor,  be  honorable 

remnant  of  strength,  be  strong  .w  •j-v,  -ך 

reserve  of  love  for  man  & country,  Wove  with  al 

vr  heart,  soul  & might  • 1 

3 so  that  we  can  again  pull  ®^^^selves  toptherfor  goo 
of  our  country,  people,  world  image&  oplni 
and,  most  vital,  for  sake  of  our  own  self- 

respect . 

for  we  must  be  able  to  face  pch  other  apin 

4 Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow:  Sail  on,  0 3h  p of  Stat 
Sail  on,  0 Union,  strong  & great 
lu.manity  with  all  its  fears 
With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate, 

MAIU(  YOU.  Thursday  even.,  Dec.  19»  1903• 
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3 7 JEt/S  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA» 

t 

My  friends,  as  you  know  Rabbi  William  Rosenthall,  Executive  Direct- 
or  of  the  World  Union  for  Progressive  Judaism,  is  a persona^»  friend  of 
mine.  Recently,  his  organization,  a branch  of  our  parent-body,  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  sent  him  as  its  representative  to  Centra 
America  not  only  to  assess  the  cause  of  Liberal  Judaism  in  those  lands 
Mimth  oP  u I  ד ו- -brrrdi-r  but,  because  of  the  timing  of  his  trip,  to  conduct 
services  on  the  High  Holydays,  It  was  my  priv- 

ilege  to  hear  hisf report  shortly  after  his  return  tg  our  own  land;  it  was, 
in  iny  opinion,  an  unusually  stimulating  as«s3m1ET*t  which  T feel  might  be 
of  real  interest  to  many  of  the  members  and  friends  of  oixr  congregation. 

I say  this  not  only  because  there  are  many  here  who  have  loved  ones  and 
friends  who  live  in  Latin  America  but,  also,  because  it  should  be  of  in- 
terest  and  concern  to  each  of  us  how  Judafem  fares  in  lands  other  than  our 
own.  The  World  Union,  for  instance,  has  branches  in  21  countries  , it 
״erves  1^  million  Jews  outside  the  Continental  USA,  and  supports  over 
700  congregations  which  reach  into  the  file  continents  of  the  world.  As 
some  of  you  may  know,  one  of  foriucx׳  ratebie  of  this  congregation.  Rabbi 

>^hron  Opher  is  Sotith  Africa;  a challenge  which  he  accepted  as 

the  result  of  an  invitation  offered  by  the  “orld  ^nion.  The  organization 
serves  and  supports  and  acts  as  patrons  for  two  rabbinical  seminaries:  one 
in  Paris  and  the  other  in  London.  ׳Ee^s«rve>  primarily  as  consultants  al- 
though  in  more  reflent  years  the  emphasis  has  being  consul 

1 1 iMTTjTTi  to  an  attempt  to  raise  standards  and  goals  in  all  areas  of 

their  concern.  The  problems  which  are  faced,  to  give  but  one  example,  can 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  Holland  where,  after  the  second  World  War,  but  four 
families  remained  openly  as  Jews;  today,  four  ongregations  serve  Jewry  in 
that  country  with  the  largest,  of  course,  being  situated  in  Amsterdam.  It 
is  pertinent  to  note,  if  we  wish  to  evaluate  the  remarkable  progress  of 
Liberal  Judaism  in  lands  other  than  o\ur  own,  that  this  Liberal  congrega- 
tion  in  Amsterdam  now  is  more  powerful,  more  active  and  greater  in  number 
than  the  famous  and  ancient  Spanish  Portugese  congregation  of  which  the 


ii 


Synagogue  has  become  more  of  a musemm  than  a true  place  of  gathering  for 
devout  ewry  in  Holland, 

But  the  emphasis  of  Rabbi  Rosenthall's  report  was  on  lAtin  America 
where  a branch  office  of  the  World  Union  has  just  been  opened  in  Buenos 
Aires^^'"^S^^a^pani8h  speaking  g3aadw«tre  ordained  rabbi  of  Bebrew  Union 
College.  It  is  the  first  such  step  for  South  Mexican  Jewry  ever.  In 
Guatemala,  for  instance,  where  Rabbi  Rosenthall  spent  the  High  Holydays 
it  was  necessary,  because  of  the  political  situation  at  the  time,  to  ob- 


I 


tain  a permit  for-  permioeinn  to  conduct  aer7;ices. ־* ־t  was  a time  when  any 

UM»/  \jJ^  w 

meeting  of  four  people  or  more  needed-a  police^  permirt ; for  this  cause  of 
religious  worship  the  police  were  most  cooperative  wtLch  is  significant  in 
itself,  recognizing  the  overwhelming  catholic  population.  There  are  1500 
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Jews  in  Guatemala;  250  attended  Kol  Nidrei  services!  ׳^'he  interesting  as 

pect  about  the  Jews  in  that  country  is  that  they  are  all  recent  immig^ts 

either  after  the  war  as Jarvivors  of  the  holocust  in  Europe  or  prbr  to  the 

war  as  refugees  from  the  Nazi  tyranny.  However,  and  t^is  is  the  point  at 

issue,  there  were  Jews  in  Guatemala  as  early  as  the  first  quarter  of  the 

16th  century,  1523^ but  they  wdre  Morranos  and  have  all  dissapeared.  On 

the  other  hand,  the  Roman  ^atholic  aristocracy  of  the  country,  who  also 

date  back  to  Spain,  proudly  claim  that  they  are  either  descendents  of 

these  Morranos  or  admit  freely  that  they  have  some  dej.ree  of  Jewish  bloo 

u-  ^ 7?  ,c 

in  them;;  this  is  ^ most  unusual  ajtap  for  thsae  leading  citizens 

The  reason  is  not,  of  course,  pride  in  or  love  ßr  Judaism;  rather 


as  the  lesser  of  two  evils:  they 


they  admit  to  Jewish  aticestry- 


would  rather  be  known  as  having  Jewish  blood  than  as  having  Indian  blood 
in  short  they  n rwl■  of  European /vexclusively  and  are  not  contami 

nated״by  t^e  taint  of  the  peasant,  Indian  inhabitants  who  were  in  the  la 
long  before  their  coming.  The  result  of  all  this  is  thatvihile  the  ari- 
stocracy  does  not  especially  love  the  Jews,  it  does  not  interfere  with 
them  and  permits  i>«  Jewish  citizens  to  live  and  warship  in  peace. 

In  another  area.it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  all  of  Latin 
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' America  there  are  approximately  800,000  Jews  representing  all  types  and 
kinds  of  origins  and  affiliations.  There  are  ^evantine  '*ews  from  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Iraq;  German  and  Alsatiein  »^ews  from  Western  Europe  wi  th  a 
sprinkling  of  Sephardim  from  Turkey  and  Italy;  there  are  the  pure  Ashke- 
nazie  *^ews  from  Eastern  ^urope.  But,  as  Rabbi  Rosenthall  pointed  out  t im 
and  again,  it  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  that  these  people  have  never 
been  able  to  discard  their  ancient  prejudices;  these  '^ews  of  dfferen 

origins,  never  meet  except  in  terms  of  business;  socially  and  religiously 
they  tend  to  remain  seperate  and  distinct,  they  are  never  at  each  other's 
homds  and  under  no  circumstancds  will  they  visit  one  anothers  Synago®es. 
Marriage  with  one  of  these  groups  of  Jews  is  considered  as  much  of  a 
breach  good  taste,  socially  speaking,  as  marrying  a non-Jew,  perhaps 
more  so.  Furthermore,  of  these  800,000  Jews,  the  best  estimate  notes  tha 
only  100,000  have  any  religious  affiliation  at  all;  the  vast  ma^rity,  in 
other  words,  neither  support  nor  ever  enter  a Synagogue,  •*־here  are^^6 
rabbis  in  South  ־^erica,  of  which  12  are  in  Buenos  Aires  alone;  other 

communities  have  no  relj’gious  leadership  which,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
key  reasons  for  the  many  problems  which  plague  the  community  at  large, 

If^  however,  there  is  one  area  on  which  all  the  »^ews  are  able  b concen- 
träte  and  one  area  in  which  the  various  differences  ure  submerged  to  the 
greater  goal,  it  is  the  cause  of  Israel,  Everyone  is  a Zi(mist;  not,  of 
course,  in  terms  of  emigration  to  the  land  of  our  fithers,  but  mostly  in 
terms  of  financial  contributions  and  in  terms  of  endless  talk,  Zionist 
groups  of  all  shadings  dominate  the  subcontinent;  rallies,  discussions, 
meetings,  fund  raising  dinners  are  held  constantly  but  it  is  just  that 
and  no  more:  talk,  supported  by  more  talk.  Very  few,  if  any  numbers  were 
available,  go  to  Israel  other  th  n to  visit  and  those  who  do  go  are  most- 
ly  the  younger  people  who  take  the  idealism  of  their  elder's  talk  serious 
ly.'^#»d  ünce  confronted  with  the  h^rd  life  and  back  breaking  toil  which 

J ^ . •I  , 
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n retuirn  to  the  easy 


f rebuilidng  Zion,'^ft׳ 


are  a part  of  the  process  o 


and  comfortable  concerns  of  the  larger  Latin  American  cities.  The/  ^s- 
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raeli  representatives  are  everywhere,  they  are  given  heroes'  welcome  but 
they  are  not  able  to  move  the  citizens  to  any  degree:  their  concern  for 
Israel  is  contained,  again  and  again,  in  money  and  talk. 

All  this  bears  emphasis  because  the  position  of  the  »^ew  in  ^atin 
America,  and  the  more  so  in  the  small  countries  of  Cental  America,  is  a 
specially  difficult  one.  *lost  of  these  *"ews  came  to  their  countries  late 
as  immigrants  and  in  the  several  decades  past  have  established  themselves 
on  a very  high  level,  both  economically,  culturally  and  socially.  Their 
success  is  not  always  appreciated  by  the  more  easy-going  natives  and  the 
activities  of  our  people,  not  always  entirely  honorable,  are  often  frowne 
upon  by  the  officials.  For  instance,  it  is  a well  known  and  etablished 
fact  that  a great  many  of  our  people  have  prospered^Äormeously  by  virtue 
of  smuggling  in  and  out  of  the  country  those  precious  items  high  on  the 
priority  list»  the  trade  in  ddlars  is  immense,  the  profits  fabulous.  It 
is  this  high  standard;^  of  living,  coupled  with  the  strangeness  of  the  Ian 
itself  and  the  peculiar  place  of  ^ews  within  it,  that  has  made  most  of 
our  people  what  we  would  call  ״secular”  '׳ews,  rather  than  those  affiliat 
ed  with  religious  organizations.  Theirife)  is  a culture,  a philosophy,  a 
national  concern  but  certainly  not  a relifjious  persuasion.  This  attitiide 
is  reflected  most  clearly  in  the  attitude  of  the  youth;  they  are  the  grea 
Zionist  idealists  -ha»vi:ne  na  responsibi  lity . ex4i«pd^-to_ -fiv^ 


From  their  bed  of  roses  they  condescend  to  give  charity  to  those  in  need 
it  does  not  make  for  a pretty  moral  picture.  Furthermore,  there  is  an 
added  negative  consequence.  Rabbi  Rosenthall  reports  that  hhere  are  12, 
000  Jewish  students  at  the  University  of  Bueno  Aires,  coming  from  all  ov 


^atin  America.  ^aving  no  true  cause  04^^heir  awu-.^lth  naaltt!/  at  home, 
since  Zion  is  so  far  away  and  a very  nebulous  cause  for  timr  at  best,  ovor 
one  hj^l^  of  these  students  have  joined  and  are  active  in  known  communist 
student  organizations.  "he  consequences  of  ^is  development  for  the  '׳ews 
of  the  next  gyration  in  particular  and  for  Latin  America  in  general,  are 


at  best  a matter  of  conjecture. 
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There  are,  then’,  two  major  needs  for  the  *^ews  of  ^^tin  America, 
These  needs  wede  united  and  met  in  Rabbi  *'osenthall  for  high  holydays 
in  Chiatemala;  first,  he  brought  with  him  liberal,  Sephardic,  Spanish  pray 
erbooks  imported  from  *^exico  and,  secondly,  he  spoke  to  the  people  in 
their  own  language,  Thi.g  was  different  and  unusual  for  now  the  ^^issian 
Synagogue  holds  in  s«rmon  in  Yiddish,  which  the  youth  can  not  understand; 
the  German  Temples,  speak  in  (Jernan,  which  the  youfeh  can  no  longer  corapre 
hend;  the  ■^'urks  speak  in  adino  and  the  Iraquis  spoke  mostly  in  Arabi 

All|this,  of  course,  added  to  the  differences^*  ui1ti־l  all  were  united  now  in 
terras  of  their  !!•er  common  language:  Spanish,  Also,  now  that  a Spanish 
speaking  rabbi  has  opened  officds  for  the  World  Union  in  Argentina,  per- 
haps  more  can  be  done  in  the  editing  of  prayerbooks  and  in  thך|lorganizing 


which  will  include  all  Jewry  and 


of  strong,  centralized  community 


seek  to  bring  them  into  the  ynagogue  as  adherants  of  a faith  which,  und- 
er  the  proper  guidance,  can  come  alive  in  Latin  America, 

Rabbi  •*^^osenthall  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  a visit  to  one 
country  or  an  extended  visit  to  several  lands  can  not  change  the  attitude 
and  the  conditions  that  have  existed  for  decades.  At  the  same  time,  he 
believes  that  his  organization  has  done  something  good:  it  has  indicated 
to  those  whojiLre  willing  that  there  is  a way,  that  Judaism  is  not  dead  and 
that  these  long  neglected  people,  almost  forgotten  brothers  of  our  faith, 
have  friends  up  here  ttniif  we  stand  dedioat^  to  be  of  service  to  them 


stand 


In  this  endeavor  we  wish  *'abbi  ■*•‘סי  sent  ha  11  and  the  "orld  *^nion  for  Pro- 
gressive  Judaism  well^  for  we  share  with  them  a true  concern  and  interest 
in  our  fellow  '^ews  ,,,herever  they  might  be;  may  those  who  help  go  from 
strength  to  strength. 

Amen  , 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  evening,  ‘■*ct,  25»  19^3 
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"one  picture 
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FIRST  DAY  ROSH  HASHUNO . 
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My  friends,  an  ancient  proverb  wisely 


yhan  a thousand  words"•  How  true  this  is  I A.he  mosi  skilled  newt^^^^^lk^ er  or 
coiatnentator  can  write  his  ideas  page  upon  paff«!  he  may  be  brilliant  in  his 
analysis  and  con^i^e  in  his  thinking  but  one  picture  will  more  than  adequate 
ly  supplant  all  of  his  verbiage.  ^his,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  contribu- 
tions  made  to  society  by  the  TV  camera;  very  frequently  the  photographer  or 
cameraman  are  at  the  scene  to  record  forever  on  film  or  tape  the  events  of 

׳ 

the  moment.  At  first  this  advance  in  communication  was  confined  to  a 
area;  that  is,  we  in  ^^ew  Vork  saw  an  event  which  occured  in  the  morning  on 
our  screens  at  night.  Nowadays,  especially  with  the  ^ei-Star  communications 
sateiite  being  perfected,  we  can  see  what  happens  in  ^urope  and  beWond  ^n 
our  living  rooms  but  a few  hours  later.  he  graphic  picture,  then,  with 
its  detail,  with  its  composition,  with  its  alert  and  ever  present  eye,  keeps 
us  informed,^! lows  us  to  participate' and,  above  all,  more  than  words  can 
actual lyte  ghows^s  the  events  ^ they  occur,  [ Two  such  pictures,  seen 
by  so  many  of  us  during  the  past  several  months,  are  uppermost  in  my  mind 
at  this  moment  and  arejthe  reason  for  the  previous  train  of  thought.  In  the 
one  instance,  a photographer  whose  name  I do  not  know  but  whose  picture  will 
certainly  gain  him  the  top  prizes  in  his  profession,  took  a photograph  which 

yr  . 

lingers  in  my  riiAnd  long  after  the  event,  iitri  ■ilTti  U continue|i  to  haunt  my 
thoughts  these  days  of  trial  and  turmoil.  *urely  you  saw  the 


thoughts  feng  these  days  of  trial  and  turmoil.  ureiy  you  saw  T;ne 

picture  also:  a "huddist  monk,  nn  elderly  man,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  in  a remote  village  in  ^outh  ietnam,  encased  in  a ah^ed  of  flame, 
^his  man,  because  of  his  convictions,  had  doused  his  sparse  clothing  with 
gasoline  ״nd  then,,  before  the  eyes  of  horrified  spectators  had  set  a match 
to  his  inflammable  garments.  He  literally  burst  into  flame  and  the  photo- 
grapher  cought  him  at  that  very  moment';  his  picture  stunned  the  world  and 
brought  to  international  attention  the  plight  of  the  members  of  the  ^huddist 


׳.  In  my  opinion,  all  the  dis- 


faith  in  a land  ruled  by  men  of 


patches  from  that  »trife-tom  country  have  not  yet  matched  the  horror,  the 
brilliance,  the  eloquence,  the  sacrifice  of  that  one  picture;  of  that  one 
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man.  In  a very  real  sense*  at  the  moment  of  his  death  he  gained  his  true 

* ^ 

immortality  for  a cause  in  which  he  dearly  believed* 

Ihe  second  picture  which  has  remained  with  me  was  originally  contained 
in  the  photogfaphic  exhibition  by  Edward  Steichen  for  the  Museum  of  Art,  en- 
titled  ”The  Family  of  Man".  *he  photograph  was  taken  by  Homer  Page  and  has 
the  title,  taken  from  the  second  Boo^  of  I'^ings  "Who  is  on  my  side,  who?t" 

It  shows  a man.  his  face  furrowed  by  fierce  concentration,  sweat  on  his 

/ / 

Oj.  his  white  open  at  the  neck,  his  hands  seeming  to  !Äind  a tahle 

and  his  whole  upper  frame  leaning  forward  as  if  he  were  exhorting  his  list- 

/l א ׳ 

eners,  perhaps  his  people,  with  the  biblical  words״Vho  is  on  ray  side,  who?" 
The  viewer  immediately  perceives  that  here  stands  a MAN;  that  here  is  a 
leader  of  men,  that  here  stands  a person  who  has  certain  ideas,  beliefs 
and  who  Justly  calls  out  to  the  multitude  in  terms  of  his  cause  which  has 
engaged  every  passion  of  his  heart,  mind  and  body  and  soul*  I see  in  this 
man  the  young  Israeli  who  stands  guarding  his  frontier,  I see  in  him  each 
and  every  man  of  every  age  auid  land  who  has  ever  had  to  stand  and  fight  for 
his  cause,  I see  in  him  the  fighter  who  because  of  his  caUji^e,  knows  no  fear. 
But,  in  truth,  the  man  depicted  here  is  more  than  this;  he  is  a Negro  «nd 
while  the  place  is  *outh  Africa  it  might  as  well  be  North  ^erica,  the  Unit- 

'.iV 

ed  States  in  particular.  I can  not  j'get  the  image  of  this  man  out  ef  my 

1! 

mtiBl  for  he  is  a prophetic  symbol  of  what  has  come  upon  us  in  our  own  lp,nd. 
And,  again,  the  picture  of  the  television  camera  has  brought  the  happenings 
home  to  us  in  a very  literal  and  dynamic  sense.  Right  in  our  living  room 
we  see  emotions  get  out  of  hand,  we  see  feelings  erupt,  we  see  anger  explod 
and  we  shall  nevdr  be  the  same  again  a»  Americans.  Who  can  fail  to  be  move 
when  these  colored  citizens,  our  fellow  citizens,  chant  "We  shall  overcome" 
and  who  is  not  affected  when  the  turbulent  cry  of  one  word  "Freedom"  rents 
the  ״ir  as  a knife  which  cuts  quickly  and  cleanly  through  the  fog  and  dirt 
and  disgrace  which  halfc  for  so  long  beclouded  the  issue  at  hand.  One  can 
not  help  but  be  convJ^ed  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  it  is  in  the  fac- 
es  and  cries  and  tears  and  joy  and  anguish  of  the  colored  man  that  he  de- 


ill 


/ 

mands  an  equal  place  in  our  soce^ty  and  he  wants  it  NOW, 

One  word,  my  friends,  brings  these  two  entirely  seperate^  pictures  of 
man  involved  in  trial  in  our  time  into  focus,  on  this  day  of  %sh  ^^aShono 
5724.  ^hat  word  is  "cause״;  both  the  monk  who  committed  suicide  in  so 


ghastly  a manner  and  the  Negro  marching  through  the  gtreets  and  toward  tHh- 

I 

nation  s capital  have  a cause.  ^nd  I use  the  word  advisedly;  not  just  a 
goal,  or  a reason,  or  a simple  motive  but  a cause  which  suffuses  the  entire 
being  of  the  person  involved,  ^hese  people  really  believe,  they  are  exalt- 
ed,  they  are  ennobled,  they  are  deeply  and  totally  committed  and  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  shall  over  deter  them  from  attaining  the  reality  of  theij 
cause.  ־^n  this  context,  the  i^huddist  monk  can  consciously  as  a protest 

vAAXAji.Wa\,  <Lt׳ 

bum  himself  alive  and  others/^^follow  his  example;  similarly,  a Negro  get 

upon  by  dogs  or  prodded  with  an  electric  pole,  one  whose  house  has  been 

burned  or  bombed,  one  who  was  dragged  to  jail  can  rise  again  the  following 

day  to  take  his  place  with  the  marchers  shouting  "Freedom"  and  chanting 

"We  shall  overcome".  It  is  because  of  this  spirit  that  the  widow  of  the 

murdered  Medgar  Evers  c^n  leave  her  two  orphaned  children  at  home  and  accept 

natioKwide  speaking  tourj|/  shortly  after  her  husbands  funeral;  and,  it  is  in 

this  frame  of  reference  that  *^ames  "eredith  can  undergo  untold  hardship' and 

mental  anguish^ physical  assault  and  ])fiientQ:^  degradation  and  go  on  to 

I I 

accept  his  degree  atthe  University  of  "iss,  asxd  fercei(the  president  of  that 
institution  to  shake  his  hand  a»  he  h uidrf  lifm  his  diploma.  Again,  the  wood 
is  "cause"  for  no  other  rwhiion  could  engage  men,  women  and  vhlldren  so  whole 

^ 'tiX 

heartedly  and  no  other  j^omd  could  truly  evoke  so  stirring  a resp'onse!^ for  we 
who  have  been  watching  these  developments  f^o  some  time  now  tend  to  forget 
that  these  are  not  specially  chosen  martyrs  or  saints  or  suicide  squadrons 
-rnueh  liks  the  KamtlcoBO  but  are  ordinary,  frail,  mortal  human  beings  such  as 
you  o^ This  is  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  in  this  lies  its  power  and 
because  of  this  the׳  cause  will  succeed  without  a shadow  of  a doubt, 

־*hid  where,  my  fellow  '^ews,  on  this  first  day  of  the  T^ar,  is  our 

cause?  Who  here  is  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,?  Where  is  the  man 


,CLM^ 
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'amons  us  who  would  willingly  give  up  his  life  for  his  faith,  who  would  undo! 
go  physical  and  8|>lrltual  torture  for  the  sake  of  his  cause?  ‘‘here  are  none 
of  us  in  this  catagory  of  heroic  giants  and  for  a reason  almost  too  simple 
to  warrant  mention:  we  have  no  cause!  ^11  is  well  with  us,  we  live  in  peace 
,^e  eat  well,  we  dress  warmly  in  winter  and  cool  ourselves  in  summer  time• 

Our  pleasures  are  mauiy;  our  woes  are  few.  ^'^aturally,  we  all  think  that  our 


problems  are  the  most  serious  in  all  the  world  and  not  a single  other  soul 

kas  over  experienced  our  anguish  but  plj,cod  in  contrast  with  whatj^these  men 

\ ^il  -c.|4'»6:  • 

-wjMtrVenfte  our  petty  tu1»moil  truly  into  propeiy  FdtacB•  "nd  this 

is  especially  true  after  the  creation  of  the  State  of  "^srael  for  that  was  a 
cause;  and  after  the  annihilation  of  the  **azi  regime,  for  the  survivors  have 
made  their  way  into  life  once  again.  *es,  my  friends,  many  /troublee  and 
difficulties  abound:  *^ewish  education,  the  vulgarization  of  our  customs  and 
ceremonies,  the  ostentatiousness  of  our  people,  the  absurd  practices  of  our 
auxilliary  parasites  such  as  caterers  and  fundral  directors  but,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  these  are  not  causes  in  the  snnse  we  have  attempted  to 
portray  that  term,  in  the  sense  that  causes  are  evident  in  the  world  of  our 
time.  The  *^ew  as  he  enters  51^^  never  had  it  so  good;  in  all  honesty  let 
me  say  that  both  you  and  I reflect  st^te  of  satiation  in  both  body 

and  spirit^  ^nd  I am  not  at  all  certain  that  this  is  a happy  circumstance. 

“^hat  is  not  to  say,  my  friends,  that  a cause  exists  only  when  ones  po- 
sition  is  threatened  or  when  one  is  beaten  ,,nd  debased.  *•iuite  the  contrary: 

. u . _ . 

9mK  has  a cause  when  ejse  is  ready  to  immerse  ene-self  in  it  wholeheartedly. 

A '^ew  has  a cause  when  he  accepts  a challenge  t®  committ  himself  to  an  idea] 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  his  faith,  is  just  and  deserves  that  measure  of  right- 
eous  indignation  which  calls  passion  and  belief  and  faith  to  the  fore  to  the 
fullest  extent.  hat  is  why  -J^say:  the  cause  of  the  ^^egro  is  our  cause,, 
his  freedom  is  our  freedom,  his  fight  is  our  fight,  his  courage  and  stamina 
must  be  ours  as  well.  Indeed,  many  '*ews  are  already  involved  in  this  great 
rev^^t  on  the  part  of  the  *'egro,  especially  in  the  organizations  such  as 
NAACP  and  CORE  but,  knowing  a few  of  these  people,  I would  say  that  they  do 
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Oheir  work  as  lixlividuals  1 I say.  enter  the  fray  as  motivated  -'ews.  A deepl 
oomniitted  and  honestly  believing  member  of  our  faith,  cannot  help  but  link  hi 
self  to  this  cause,  for  Judaism  speaks  to  his  heart  directly  and  says:  Join  i 
the  battle  at  a time  such  as  ours  for  the  cry  "Whe  is  with  me.  who?״  demands 
.nd  deserves  YOUR  po,ittve  and  affirmative  response.  Answer  as  a Jew:  1 am 
on  your  side  for  I more  then  most  know  your  agony  from  bitter  personal  exper 
ience  over  the  ages!  and  as  a Jew  with  the  history,  tradition,  culture  and 
teaching  of  my  faith.  I allign  myself  with  you  and  your  cause  and  appoint 

myself  the  keeper  of  my  brother. 

My  friends,  over  the  past  months  I have  spoken  to  many  groups,  have 
participated  in  Innumerable  meetings,  have  spoken  from  public  platforms,  hav 


n spoken  from  a soap  boa  on  a street  corner  injthis  neighborhood,  have  le^ 


:»oA'^ly^signature.  my  name,  my  title,  my  energy,  my  time  and  my  money  to  both  of 
l^y-^״sse  causes'^  Once  again,  after  a long  time  I feel  that  I am  a totally  com 
^jf^-^tted  pepson  for  I have  taken  upon  my  shoulder,  even  if  only  in  the  most 
י ' minute  way.  the  burden  of  another  human  being's  welfare;  ■*■t  is  a good  feel 
ing  and  as  I stand  before  ״od  on  this  ״ew  ‘ear■  ־ toy.  ^tnow  for  a certainty 
that  the  days  to  come  will  bring  a sense  or  I am  a better  *׳ew 

because  of  what  I do.  I pray  with  a heart  full  of  anticipation.  1 heft  for- 
giveness  of  the  ״!mighty  and  I seek  to  be  inscribed  in  the 

a reason.  I feel  that  my  plea  is  justified  for  I am  involved!  ttoere -Iw־« 

“e  will  let  me  live!  Judaism  and  the  rights  of  others  are  inter 
twined!  for  me.  indeed  for  us  all.  one  without  the  other  is  impossible.  «1! 
you  not  also  comltt  your  voice,  yofer  effort,  your  conviction  as  you  enter  th 
New  ‘ear?  Join  the  battle  for  freedom  for  all  mankind  because  of  our  faith! 
join  it  for  the  glory  of  Judaism,  join  it  especially  on  this  day  when  the 
vAlue  and  merit  of  our  life  is  w*lgh/ed  on  the  scale  of  Justice.  It  is  the 
message,  the  only  request,  which  all  Jews  need  to  heed  as  they  enter  5724! 
and.  most  vital,  your  answer  will  permit  you  to  stand  before  ״od  af  peace 

with  yourselves. 

Amen. 

1st  Day  of  Kosh  HaShono,  Thursday,  Sept.  19.  19^3  ?»'י• 


mess{ 


4 ל RADIOt  WEVDl  KOL  NI DREI. 

^ Dear  friends,  it  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  greet  you  and  your  farailiea 

by  means  of  this  method  of  communication,  on  this  holiest  of  all  nights  in 

*^ewry.  You  have  heard  the  strains  of  the  K©!  Nidrei,  the  prayers  have 

been  spoken  and,  we  hope,  the  message  of  this  momenteous  night  has  entered 

your  hearts  and  minds,  *^Thus,  in  a very  real  sense,  I welcome  you  alse  be 
the  ynagogue  of  your  home  and  hearty  and  we^prepare  ourselves  spiritually 
for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  of  the  new  year  5724,  May  your  reward  for  this 
worship  with  us  come  in  terms  of  personal  fulfillment  and  with  the  faith 
that  all  of  us  may  be  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life,  for  good.  We,  then, 
who  have  survived  the  stress  and  strain,  as  well  as  the  joys  and  achieve• 
ments  of  the  past  year,  eagerly  await  the  events  of  the  new  year  now  begun, 
The  Ten  Days  of  Renltence  have  ended;  we  stand  before  the  ^!mighty  beseech- 
ing  Him  that  when  ^e  seals  the  decree  of  the  Heavenly  Book,  may  look 
upon  us  with  kindness,  with  gentleness  and,  above  all,  with  mercy.  What, 
then,  is  there  to  say  ^ time  such  as  this?  What  words  can  we  find  to 
adequately  express  the  fervor  in  our  hearts,  the  purpose  of  our  being,  the 
yearning  of  our  spirits  as  wo  face  the ־‘* ־Imighty  in  trepidation  and  in  hope 
We  can  but  reiterate  the  words  of  the  prayorbook:  ^ ^ 

"Inscribe  us,  0 Lord,  in  the  Book  of  Life  for  good."  These  words,  of 
course,  are  also  an  act  of  faith  ,^hich  implies  a far  deeper  expression  of 
our  sentiment  than  the  simple  words  of  a quiet  prayer.  We  look  to  *^od  so 
that  He  may  have  mercy  upon  us  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  may  earn  the 
right  to  life,  in  His  sight.  And  this  great  act  of  faith  can  best  be  seen 
or  understood  as  we  define  the  element  of  faith  of  which  we  speak.  When 
we  approach  Grod  on  a night  such  as  this,  when  according  to  tradition  our 
fate  for  the  year  to  come  hangs  in  the  balance,  then  the  moment  arrives 
for  each  of  us  when  the  expression  of  faith  must  gtate:  Man  is  not  Crod, 

י 

^t  is  the  moment  of  truth  when  you  and  X must  recognize  that  man  is^ot  the 
center  of  the  Unlver^se,  that  our  ways  are  not  His  ways,  when  man  must  ack- 
no^ledge  the  decision  that  certain  areas  of  existence  are  taken  oub  of 
our  hands  completely.  The  moment  of  faith  comes  to  the  fore  when  man  im- 


ii. 


derstands  that^^O 0כ־ ר  remains  the  prerogative  of  ^״od, 

^he  difficulty  is  that  the  proposition  thwFt  man  is  not  ^od, 

ft! 

is  not  as  simple  as  it  may  sound;  for  all  too  many  human  beings  this  is  a 
most  difficult  thought  to  accept^ and  some  are  not  able  to  adjust  to  it  all 
their  lives.  It  stands  for  the  expression  that  man  adrai^ts  his  own  frail- 
ty^'^^  he  begins  to  understand  that  the  world  does  not  begin  or  end  with 
the  word  ״I".  *here  is,  then,  someone,  soinethiiMg  Higher,  more  noble,  more 
sacred,  more  holy  who  or  which  refines  and  arranges  the  ways  of  man  accord- 
ing  to  His  desires  and  not  as  we  might  wish  it.  Ve  call  this  God;  not  fate 
but  faith  decides  the  measure,  validity  length  and  totality  of  man's  life 
on  earth.  **־t  is,  furthermore,  a life  which  must  be  earned  from  day  to  day, 
until  there  is  little  else  tbaA  can  be  done  by  us,  until  we  have  exhausted 
all  the  potential  Bor  betterment  at  our  command.  "Thou  haj||ft  created  man 


little  lower  than  the  angels",  these  are  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  but  bner- 
Ij  fere-  this  supreme  compliment,  the  same  poet  stressed,  first — and  foremost: 
"What  is  man  that  Ihou  art  mindful  of  hira,^tho  son  of  maua  that  Thou  makest 


account  of  him".  Perspective,  then,  of  man's  place  in  the  world  att-~4,tfTge 
is  the  very  first  step  toward  a realistic  faith  and  an  appraisal  of  our 
ways  and  place  on  earth  in  the  scheme  of  things.  It  would  appear  to  me, 
as  one  who  represents  the  Jewish  faith  on  this  holy  night  and  as  one  who 
is  privileged  to  enter  your  home,  that  not  one  of  us,  neither  you  nor  I, 
can  hope  to  find  peace  withijk  himself  or  hope  to  approach  ^od  in  quiet 
honor  unless  he  can  make  an  adjustment  to  this  realization,  which  is  truly 
an  act  of|hltht  man,  neither  you  nor ־‘ ־,  is  no^.  ^od. 


ut  if  man  is  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  first  part  of  his  new 
ly  found  faith,  then  he  is  truly  ready  for  the  second  avdenture  in  thought 


The  «fiC'Ond  step  follows  in  logical  sequence:  if  man  le^ot  God,  man  can  not 
be  perfect.  That  is  not  to  say  that  man  is  not  good^^nit  all  of  us 


life,  the  evil  about  us 


Joum  Ijkv 


realize  fully  and  well  that  in  the  so 


clings  to  this  one  and  that  in  small  measure  or  large.  Thus,  we  can  say 
in  all  truth:  qian  sins;  and  thd  term  "man"  does  not  exclude  any  of  us  for 


iii• 


there  18  the  man  that  slnneth  not*  And  here*  of  course,  we  come  direct 

ly  Into  contact  with  the  reason  and  meaning  of  the  holyday;  as  sinners  we 
approach  *^od  on  the  Day  of  Atonement^  acnl  we  ask  for  forgiveness  and  we  bend 
the  knee  in  repentance•  ^s  not  this  the  purpose  of  this  holyday  season? 

^8  not  this  the  measure  of  the  Ten  Days  of  ^enitence?  Are  we  not  aware  of 
the  reality  of  the  Day  of  Atonement?  Yet,  there  are  men  in  this  world  of 
ours  who  believe  themselves  to  be  free  of  taint,  who  ׳think  that  they  have 
never  erred,  who  make  a point  of  — iooue  of  their  perfect  relationship  to 
the  accepted  ways  of  m;^n  as  shown  by  the  wscys-  of  the  Almighty*  I do  not 
believe  that  the  perfect  man  exists;  if  on  no  other  night  of  the  entire 
year  but  this  one,  man  mu^t  ask  repentance,  atonement  and  above  all  for- 
giveness  of  the  Almighty  and  of  ones  fellow  man•  Not  to  realize  this  is 
to  mistake  the  entire  reason  and  substauace  of  this  sacred  occasion* 

Dyt  there  £8  the  third  aspect  of  ones  faith,  which  we  must  yet  dis- 
cuss,  one  with  the  other  in  the  private  Sanctuary  of  our  homes*  ^t  is  to 
SaY  that  ^^od  makes  the  decisions  which  really  count:  life,  death,  hunger 
waa^  thirst  or  satiation,  sickness  or  health,  security  or  destruction  amd 
all  other  choices  in  that  broad  spam  of  human  experience•  stay 

close  to  home;  ,urely,  we  Can  make  decisions  also  affecting  our  homes,  fa- 
milles,  careers,  futures  and  the  like  but,  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
amd  honest  ;Ä'son  who  cam  above  all  be  open  with  himself,  realizes  that  ^od 
makes  the  decision  that  c0tA.nts,  that  carries  weight,  that  decides  the  f^te 
of  each  of  us  for  this  year  amd  the  days  to  come•  Thus,  above  all,  we 
shot31d  not  ask  ”who  shall  hunger  and  who  shall  thirst”,  but  we  should  affin 

”no  one  should  hungexlbecause  all  mankind  is  our  concern;  that  to  fill  the 

1 

physical  and  spiritual  yearning  of  men  is  our  responsibility•  t is  in  oui 
capacity  to  make  a decision  for  the־  health,  welfare  amd  wellbeing  of  other: 
as  far  as  our  potn^etial  and  ability  will  allow•  In  this  manner  we  can  mak: 
o^etr  resolutldn  ;to  maüce  our  place  in  the  world  more  secure  and  have  our  lot 
improve•  The  lot  of  others  improves  in  direct  relationship  to  our  own 
sense  of  satisfaction  amd  achievement;  it  is  not  that  others  should  stay 


iv 


in  their  place  but  that  all  should  have  the  fullest  of  benefits  to  advance 

'י׳ס  rJU׳*- 

beyond  their  status  of  the  monient^^to  find  fulfillment  in  better  life• 
This,  then,  isi|t>ur  act  of  faith  for  the  new  year,  5724!  man  is  not 
on  an  equal  par  with  '^od.  This  is  an  admission  we  ought  to  have  made  yearsF 
ago  but  some  takei(  longer  than  others•  "*^his,  a€  the  same  tine,  gives  us 
the  advantage  of  making  peace  wi  thjourselves  today  as  we  have  concluded 

the  h t1];^irrmtng^ ir f holyday  season•  On  ^osh  ^ashono  we  heard  the  sound 

of  the  blowing  of  the  ^hofar,  and  we  examined  ourselves;  during  these  last 
ten  days  of  awe  we  ma^e  our  resolve  for  the  days  to  come  in  sincerity  and 
honor;  on  this  night  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  His  ijirill  with  hope  and 
faith  in  our  hearts•  How  shall  be  be  inscribed  and  what  shall  befall  us? 
^ut  prior  to  the  answer  from  on  High,  there  is  our  act  of  faith  and  our 
resolve:  to  change  our  egocentric  ways,  to  adjust  to  the  demands  of  a hu- 
mility  of  purpose,  to  pray  to  Him  in  a spirit  of  truth״  with  a devotion  of 
heart  which  can  only  stamd  us  in  good  stead  as  the  final  hour  of  judgement 
draws  nigh.  We  pray  ’ i'r^4 י because  of  our  newly  foxand  attitude  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ^ew  ear  will  be  good  for  us,  for  our  families, 
for  our  faith,  for  ou!.  people  as  a whole•  Tt  is  in  thi«  expression  of 
faith  that  we  find  strength  and  wisdom;  it  is  in  this  act  of  faith  that 
we  wish  you  well  for  the  Day  of  Awe,  the  grandeaur  of  atonement^  ferret  is 
granted  vinto  each  of  us  to  start  the  day  to  come  in  fullness  of  heart, 
with  purpose  of  spirit  and  with  purity  of  body  and  soul•  in  the 

mogt  exalted  sense,  may  we  all  be  ingcribed  in  the  Book  of  Life,  for  good. 
Amen• 
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KOL  NIDRKI. 


My  friendB,  a cartoon  which  appeared  In  the  New  Yorker  magazine  some 
months  ago  aptly  summarized  the  feelings  of  many  In  our  time  of  stress  and 
change.  An  obviously  busy  and  harassed  executive  Is  gazing  out  of  his 
window  and  says;  "Ah,  for  the  good  old  days,  when  we  had  nothing  to  fear 
except  fear  Itself!״  Indeed,  if  we  take  the  cartoon's  message  literally 
and  th^  man  was  referring  to  the  problems  of  the  1930s,  then  we  only  had 
to  worry  about  a dlssllusloned  America  and  the  eooiiomlrc  breakdown  of  our 
entire^^ system;  the  national  problems,  and  nopne  was  truly  concerned  with 
international  affairs,  consisted  of  the  bonus  army  marching  on  Washington, 

f . . !>־ 1 ־>׳  ^ yc  * . . . . ... 


the  dlBsapearn^ce  of  the  small  farmer,  the  of  the  banks  and  the 

happenings  along  the  old  route  66  which  stretched  from  east  to  west  across 
the  heart  of  America,  As  FDR  stated,  they  had  nothing  to  fear  except  fear 
Itself,  In  our  own  day,  however,  all  of  America  Is  deeply  Involved  In 
International  happenings  and  we  are  asked  to  concern  ourselves  !״rlth  an  In- 
creasingly  agitated  and  questioning  world.  The  local  Issues  no  longer  pre- 
dominate;  we  are  committed  to  a situation  where  the  citizen  of  this  country 
must  be  concerned  with  problems  which  engulf  all  the  continents  of  the 
earth,  with  the  space  of  the  Universe,  with  the  ^aliuMi»  ■of  2/3  of  the  human 
race  Is  colored  and  differs  radically  from  the  western  type  clvlliza- 

tion  Which  we  have  so  long  taken  frjofi  granted^ and  to  which  we  have  ascribed 
intellectual,  moral,  philosophical  and,  not  the  least,  theological  supreinacj 
In  a book,  the  title  of  which  Is  enlightening  In  Itself,  called  "The  End  of 
American  Innocence",  Henry  F.  May  writes;  "GHance  at  a family  album,  or 
pick  up  a book  or  magazine  dated (a  Aeead•  or  two  or ־ ־three' ago.  You  will 
find  yourself  In  a completely  different  and  vanished  world,"  :4^t£h,  ^e 
author  states  the  truth.  This  world  of  ours  Is  a new  world;  the  order  of 
society,  the  order  of  Ideas,  the  very  notions  of  society  and  culture  have 
been  radically  altered  and  are  undergoing  a continuax  process  of  change 
before  our  very  eyes.  We  can  never  return  to  what  hqs  been  In  the  past. 
Indeed,  Robert  Oppenheimer  has  correctly  stated  that  "what  Is  new  Is  new 
not  because  It  has  never  been  befoiwe  but  because  the  change  18  one  of  qua- 


11. 


\lty.״  The  change  18  best  seen  or  perhaps  most  euiequately  recognized  when 
we  say  that;  what  a man  learned  In  childhood  need  no  longer  hold  truej  this 
marks  more  than  a change  In  orientation  or  growth.  It  18  an  upheaval. 

We  have  passed  then  from  the  good  old  days  when  we  had  nothing  to  fear 
except  fear  Itself  to  a new  world  of  change  where,  as  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  said  In  his  poignant  and  memorable  phrase,  ••we  are  poised  eyeball 
to  eyeball.“  We  havd  left  the  static  world  and  have  entered  the  emptiness 
of  space;  unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  created  the  tools  to  handle  the  new 
responsibilities  and  until  we  do,  we  shall  continue  to  be  involved  in  a 
world  of  crisis  and  challenges.  But,  while  I subscribe  to  all  of  the^j/^iews 
-plgCtfd  before  -you very  mornent , It  would  seem  to  me  that  there 
are  certain  basic  elements  which  have  remained  constant;  that  is  to  say, 
certain'll^  forces  exist  which  have  always  existed  although  within  their  con- 
text  changes  also  have  taken  place.  The  very  first  of  these  concepts  Is 
the  nature  of  history,  and  this  perhaps  more  than  nair  other  comes  closest 
to  the  Issues  of  ahange  which  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe  to  you. 
History  moves  from  one  man  to  another,  from  one  generation  to  the  next  and 
each  one  of  us,  whether  we  want  to  on  not,  are  cought  up  in  a web  of  clr- 
cumstance  which  affects  our  destiny  as  human  beings. We  may  rejoice  or  cry, 
we  may  bleed  or  we  may  favor  or  hate  tut  the  Irulxorabie  process  of 

the  natu^  of  history  moves  slowly  but  steadily  on  its  way,  Msd  ^here  18 
very  little,  if  anything  that  we  can  do  to  s^op  or  even  temporarily  halt 
the  process.  It  is  in  the  truest  sense  of  wisdom  a continual  searching 
for  the  Solution  to  tbte  riddle;  and  the  riddle  itself  takes  on  dißferent 
meanings  and  forms  for  each  generation  of  man,  in  each  land  where  he  lives. 
In  terms  of  each  cause  that  sweeps  him  toward  the  next  day  of  his  life  and 
Its  committment  to  the  day  that  follows. Like  Old  Man  River,  history  keeps 
rolling  along  but  the  river  bed  itsislf,  remains  steadfast  and  smooth  as 
It  has  existed  for  centuries.  Thus,  truly,  one  stable  commodity  for  good 
or  for  trial  In  our  day  as  in  all  times,  18  the  nature  of  history  Itself. 

But  then  we  come  to  the  second  stable  aspect  of  man*s  existence  here 


ill. 


I,  There  Is  no 


•on  earth  and  that  can  test  be  described  as  the  naturj 


ne4d  for  us  to  hide  this  aspect  of  our  eclstence,  pertiaps  In  this  atmosphere 
of  purity  In  which  we  find  ourselves  this  evening  especially.  It  Is  K^l 
Nldrel,  a time  for  atonement  and  repentance,  a time  for  searching  and  In- 
sight  and  Is  It  jj^not  proper  to  look  at  the  nature  of  Evil,  It  does  exist; 
It  18  a part  of  you  and  me,  ^^1  of  our  literature,  art,  dram{(^,  music  and 
phlloeophy^^(1^y^lt8  exlstencef;  evil  18  a universal  principle  for  wherever 
there  Is  man,  there  18  evil  to  1»  found,  ^nd  In  this  world  of  change,  erll 


In  one  form  or  another,  remains  a«  sfÄie־ /product  of  our  world's  society. 
Bu^allty,  torture,  slavery,  murder  and  the  like  have  been  wished  away  by 
pious  fi^jtatem^ns  time  and  again;  words  ha  י«  not  sufficed  since  the  giving 
of  the  Ten  C0ra!’a^dment8  on  Mt,  Sinai  toward  the  beginnings  of  our  ancient^ 
history.  Night  and  Day,  light  and  darkness,  yes  and  no  are  all  a part  of 
each  of  us;  with  this  open  admission  bef-t^r^'^Sa  AÄ־  Almighty  when 

we  I ead~3דv^»iM46ak43וJב^  can  we  not  approach  Old  In  a spirit  of  truth  far 
moreteallstically  than  at  any  other  moJCent  In  our  lives?  But  In  this  con- 
text  we  enter  Into  a subsidiary  catagory,  Wiich  remains  as |׳aji51^־־־:e  as  the 
nature  of  evil  and  that  Is  the  nature  of  man.  I say  this  for  our  tradition 
dictates  and  believes  that  the  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  both  good  and 
bad,  of  positive  and  negative  and  that  while  evil  is  always  sjsattnd  us,  the 
and  mind  and  body  of  man  Is  capable  of  the  potential  for  good. 


18  in  this  context  t^t^the  fight  always  continues  and  the  tattle  18  neve^ 
won. V^^^man*^eing  Is  not  anly  basically  good;  he  Is  basically  healthy 
of  mind  and  this  Is  a certainty  on  which  can  count.  This  18  the  dual 
face  of  an  unchanging  realltyj  the  nature  of  evil  mingled  with  the  nature 
of  man.  One  stands  with  the  other,  one  struggles  with  the  second,  and  the 
upper  hand  Is  ^Ined  by  that  element  o£z:a1a  nature  of  biimnn-j^apsenairty 
which  ^öÄiaiis  of  Its  own  free  will  the  demands  and  challenges  of  the 


which  of  Its  own  free  will  the  demands  and  challenges  of  the 

Issue  at  hand.  Kol  Nldrel,  "All  sine״;  how  apt  Afd  phrase, for  our  sins  are 

many  bit  the  door  of  repentance  is  open  at  all  times  to  the  mortal  being ! 

! 

and/^ifei^  appeal  for  redemption,  for  cleanliness  of  spirit,  for  purity  of 


I 


soul  applies  to  each  one  of  us,  particularly  in  this  hour  of  holiness. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  ghiird  product  anchored  to  our  society, 
which  remains  unchanged  by  its  very  rtature  though  all  else  changes.  t is 
the  process  of  creative  education.  *his  is  particularly  necessary  because 
of  the  upheaval  in  this  world  of  ours  where  the  old,  reliable,  tested  and 
accepted  formulae  are  simply  no  longer  valid.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive,  create  new  tools  to  cope  with  the  virginal  of  our  time  or  else  all 
of  man's  feeble  effort  at  life  will  be  no  more  than  a horrendeous,  cruel 
jest.  And,  for  purely  selfish  reason  if  for  no  other,  my  life  is  not  a 
laughing  matter:  not  to  my  family  and  especially  not  to  me.  Being  constf,n 
ly  surrounded  as  I am  with  the  threat  of  annihilation  which  may  occur  as 
readily  accident  as  by  design,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  does  not  ease 

my  anxiety  at  all,  I am  desperately  seeking  new  wa^ , new  solutions  to  the 
eternal  riddle  in  the  hope  of  staying  alive.  "hileftonly  a small  particle 
of  humanity  in  a swirling,  restless  sea  of  mankind,  I do  not  choose  to 
leave  as  my  memorial  to  life  a mass  of  charred^  flesh,  sinews  and  bones; 
having  been  burned  to  a crisp  because  of  man's  inability  to  live  with  his 
fellow  man.  *herefore,  for  every  generation  o#:-«Mn:  creative  education. 
׳Vid,  my  friends,  the  pedogoci'^al  proces״  mHj,t  hlso  be  redefined;  it  must, 

by  dire  necessity,  become  a realistic  tool  for  survival  in  our  time. 

0 , ״SLA 

4;— **S;  A man  must  learn/to  see  and  hear  and  sense  with  organs  already  In 
existence;  the  best  telescope  can  not  do  awety  with  eyes  and  the  clev|reBt 
textbook  can  not  teach  a student  how  to  think.  Again,  te  can  not  legislate 
learning  but  we  canj^r  -^raly , hope  to  create  a climate  of  opinion  ancl  yearn- 
In  which  learning^may  flourish,  How  vital  a committment  for  man;  how 
primary  In  importance  to  the  Jew  to  whom  education  has  always  been  the  to- 
tality  of  his  existence  as  a religious  personality,  i^earning  the  skills, 
yes;  leau*nlng  to  live,  more  vital  than  anything  e^lse.  Indeed,  like  a 

n«)5/0׳t ץ '״ j 

plastic  surgeon  we  the  patients •pf  our  world,  take  a bit  of  good  here  fend 
I another  aieasure  of  correctness  there,  we  place  It  this  way  and  that  so 
* that  In  the  final  analysis  a picture  of  totlil  rel_evance  emerges  In  which 
we  can  recognize  ourselves  and  In  which  our  lives  takejfi  on  meaning  and  sub— 
stance.  The  face  of  the  world  which  we  create  may  not  be  the  very  best 
or  most  handsome^ and  our  hands  may  often  g;feemble  as  we  perform  our  duty^ 
but  at  least  the  satisfaction  remains  that  in  this  process  of  creative  edu- 
cation  we  do  have  a hand  lßrril»::p3»c»s«  and  we  ^are  not  completely  and  for- 
ever  cast  aside.  It  Is  In  this  process  of  creativity  that  the  nature  of 
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history,  the  nature  of  evil  and  the  nature  of  man  merge  in  one  complete 

package  and  when  be^tlfully  wrapped  it  Is  tied  with  a ribbon  called  Ksuezkl 
faith  In  the  future« 

And  It  Is/at  this  Juncture  that  we  the  Synagogue;  the  House  of 


aod  ln|eneral  and  this  Hebrew  Tabernacle  In  particular.  It  Is  here  where  al; 
of  our  hopes  and  dreams  and  aspirations,  as  well  as  our  f rslutratlone  and  dea 
ylA:.  eנcpre3slon.  The  Syngogue  also  changes  not;  It  abides  for,  as  the 

Pmälmlst  said  ״a  thousand  years  In  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  It  Is 
• Here  we  stand,  kere  we  live,  here  we  speak,  here  we  confront  one 
another  and  our  God;  It  Is  our  home  and  our  heritage.  It  Is  the  rock  upon 
which  our  faith  Is  bu£lt.  Nature  of  history,  evil,  man,  eäucatlon?  it  is  all 
f‘rom  orea&=ihe  centuries  to  the  latest  enrollment  of  the  newest  child 
In  our  religious  school  to  the  Bar  Mltzvoh  which  shall  take  piijce  on  the 
Sabbaths  to  follow.  Season  after  season,  year  after  year,  generation  follow 


the  House  of  God 


ed  by  generatlonj^  -9f־H»eralrly  4ind־  r eli^reu«ly- 


A i •/  because  it  Is,  of  primary  significance  and  holy  meaning  to  each  of  us 

Turely,  we  have  beautified  our  Sanctuary  '80  thBt,\we  can  ״worship  again  in 

the  b eauty  of  holiness";  our  formal  rededlcatloh  service,  to  which  the  con■ 

gregatlon  and  community  18  Invited,  will  take  place  on  Sunday,  November  10th 

גי.  P *7''׳ , 

But  the  Immediate  work  of  <mr  stable  Influence  continues;  Sisterhood  Men's 
Club, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Group,  Youth  Group,  Scouting  groups,  two  Religious  Schhol 
community  service;  all  these  require  our  attention  and  constant  concern.  It 
is  In  this  context,  for  we  need  this  House  of  God  els  a steadying  lnrluence,'t 
that  we  ask  you  to  give,  to  support,  to  help,  to  fashion  a beacon  of  ll^t 
and  a pillar  of  faith  to  which  all  those  cought  up  In  the  process  of  change 
•aft  cling  a glimmer  of  hope  and  with  a measure  of  ^sl^th.  Help  us  to 

continue  our  work;  be  as  gener^ous  as  you  can;  associate  yourselves  fully 
and  wholeheartedly  with  the  stability  of  our^s  for  here  18  the  root, 


'j  tTM-  u:r 

the  core  ,A  the  center  and  It  Is  yours  to  hold  ^d  keep  "with  all  your  ^eart. 


r 

With  all  our  might  and  with  all  jour  soul". 


Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening.  Sept,  27,  1963, 
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I THE  WAITING  GuD» 

/O  ' 

' My  friends,  for  the  past  two  days  and  nights  we  have  congregated  in 

this  House  of  ••orship  on  the  occasion  of  ^‘osh  HaShono.  Our  services  were 
of  unusual  beauty  and  spiritual^ reward^in  a splendid  setting  we  pleaded 
before  God  in  behalf  of  our  lives  for  the  year  to  come.  ״Our  Father,  our 
King,  inscribe  us  and  our  children  in  the  Book  of  Life  for  good!״,  this  was 
the  reason  and  purpose  of  our  ,^orship  here.  Now,  for  the  third  straight 
evening  we  are  gathered  because  it  is  a special  Shabbos.  ״The 

i^abbath  of  Return״.  It  is  a title  taken  from  the  ^af^rah  portion  to  be 
read  tomorrow  morning  in  which  lihe  prophet  Hosea  asks  us,  the  children  of 
the  Almighty,  to  return  unto  the  Lord  our  God.  ^ it  in  the  sense  of 

our  having  strayed  from  the  path  of  righteousness  ־ ןte,  with  that  measure 
•f  insight  which  is  granted  to  all  those  who  pro^ihecy  in  truth,  knows  for 
a certainty  that  %d  is  waiting,  and  waiting  with  open  arms,  to  receive 
back  into  His  fold  the  backsliding  children  of  ־^srael.  It  is,  next  to  the 
Sabbath  prior  to  the  Passover  holiday,  the  most  important  Sabbath  on  the  ‘^ew 
ish  calendar;  it  is  an  important  link  between  the  two  holydays  which  bracket 
these  ten  days  of  solemn  Repentance.  But  can  we  believe  that  %d  is  wait- 
ing  for  us;  can  we  have  faitsh  in  the  thought  that  there  is  hope  for  you  and 

״e?  The  question  is  especially  pertinent  in  a time ״*יי׳ י 

everywhere  are  very  much  a part  of  the  process  of^^regression;  General 

Bradley  said  some  years  ago  that  we  are  becoming  nuclear  giants  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  only  ethical  infants.  ״We  have  many  men  of  science  but  all 
too  few  men  of  God ״ .״ith  this  last  phrase  he  did  not  identify  ״men  of 
^od״  ministers  of  the  various  faiths;  rather,  he  applied J^he  term  to 

all  mankind  for  while  every  youngster  is  vitally  interested  wdrth  becoming 
a scientist,  a physicist^,  an  a»tronout  and  while  parents  are  openly  en- 
couraging  a participation  in  these  worthwhile  profession«,  the  fact  that 


men  of  wtea^S^  calling  must  be  ethically  motivated,  morally  chosen  and 
spiritually  respongible  i^  a state  of  mind  casually  left  aside.  We  are, 
then,  not  only  men  of  science  ORiT,  or  nuclear  giants  but  ethical  pygmies; 
our  attitude  is  hard  and  tough,  devoid  of  emotion  and  there  are  all  too 


men  of 


"few  who  might  view  this  Shabbo»  Shuvo  as  a day  when  they  can  truly  return  to 
in  order  to  make  their  peace  as  finite  beings  with  the  Infinite. 

In  a certain  manner  of  speaking,  one  can  hardly  blame  the  people.  ־^n 
our  day  and  age,  the  individual  has  lost  much  of  his  glamour  and  all  super- 
ficial  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  he  counts,  in  the  overall  *cheme  of 
thing־,  for  v.ry  little.  ״ut,  in  the  final  ־maly־i־,  the  believing  ■׳ew  1־ 
convinced  that  God  doe־  wait  for  u־  to  return!  although,  perhap־,  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  traditional  orientation.  Very  few,  it  would  appear  to  me,  see 
Him  as  a figure  standing  up  in  Heaven,  an  open  book  before  Him,  pen  poised 
to  make  the  proper  entry  ^ccording  to  His  judgement;  perhaps  this  view  is 
a little  naive  for  our  sophisticated  20th  century.  ׳^'hus,  we  must  find  an 
answer,  or  a more  rational,  reasonable  approach,  in  another  direction.  I 
do  believe  in  bhabbos  *׳huvo  as  a Sabbath  of  ^eturn  but  with  the  added  idea 

that  God  is  waiting  return  to  the  wayj^f  the  world,  with  all 

'  יי ' ' י  TLx-r, 


the  Kigor  and  vitality  at  my  command» ״4 ־,  together  with  my  fellow  man 

^ight  add  a measure  of  decency  to  the  society  of  which  !־-־am  a part.  ^^od, 
in  other  words,  is  waiting  for  us  to  add  ourselves  to  the  world  of  tomorrow 
and  this  is  feasable  even  in  a day  such  as  this  when  the  world  is  in  tur- 
m*il  at  every  stage  of  its  development  and  in  every  outpogt  of  civilization 
^d  it  has  always  been  this  way.  Take  another  year,  in  another  century,  an 
find  the  parallel;  take  the  yearf  of  1809,  frought  with  warfare  and  conques 
as  Wapoleon  threw  his  armies  across  the  face  of  Wope  and  not  one  couid 
withstand  the  armies  of  his  might.  The  opinion  of  Europeans,  at  that  time, 
reflecAhe  very  same  tendency  toward  despair  which  is  evident  in  our  day: 
tomorrow  we  shall  all  be  overwhel/iraed  and  there  is  little  that  the  individu 
al  can  accomplish  in  order  to  stem  the. tide.  "et,  1809  wap^a  year  of  great 
beginning  and  it  is  for  this  that  ^od  waited  at  that  time.aitfi.  In  a year 
of  loneliness  and  trouble,  a number  of  children  were  bom:  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Ji^ar  Allen  Poe,  ״harles  Darwin,  Felix  ^^endelsohn. 
Infants  in  that  first  year  of  their  lives^  they  grew  to  malmrity  in  order 
t.  brt־״״ ־ 6״thing  .f  th־־״־lv־־  for  the  better־״^  «f  the  hu1״״  rac,  and 
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'^od  patiently  waited.  'I'hey  enticed  life  and  returned  of  themselves  to  it: 
Linc^foln  ae  the  Great  ^ancipator,  Poe  as  the  writer,  Darwin  as  the  ai^dr 
of  a theory  of  origins,  ^Aendelsohn  in  terms  of  his  great  music  and  Holmes 
as  a man  of  profound  learning  and  5^uiet  wisdom  of  a type  which  has  still  an 
applicability  in  our  own  day. 

The  lesson,  it  would  appear  to  me,  is  obvious.  There  are  children 
born  in  our  own  day  and  God  waits  for  them  to  give  back  oX,  themselves  to  the 
life  of  which  they  are  a part.  Who  know^ but  in  40  or  50  years  a man  born 
in  this  year  shall  make  a breakthrough  in  behalf  of  humanity’s  salvation 
from  war,  desease,  horror  and  destruction,  *^d  even  for  those,  who  can  not 
wait  or  who  can  not  find  satisfaction  In  this  thesis  of  the  benefits  of  time 
there  is  the  application  of  concept,  thcat  J_f  you  are  alive  today,  you  have 


something  to  give  back  to  life,  and  1־ -take  -it  a tbc^all  of 

But  pure  physical  existence  is  not  gnough ! Return  to  the  stream  of 
seeiety  and  make  your  mark;  enter  the  ffay  and  leave  your  impress;  be  a part 
of  the  events  which  give  our  own  day  and  age  their  special  characteristic 
and  which,"^beo1iw  of  you^  may  be  a way  of  life  for  good  rather  than  for  evil, 

tThis  might  well  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  prayer  we  read  this 

/ 

evening  ”In  thy  ^acious  love  *hou  haa_t/given  us  this  ^abbath,  that  we  pause 
in  our  striving  after  worldly  goods  and  seek  the  treasures  of  the  spirit 
which  consecrate  life  unto  ^hee,,.it  admonishes  us  to  turn  from  the  ptirsuit 
of  life's  vanities.  It  bids  us  consider  well  our  earthly  pilgrimage,.."^ 

Is  not  this  a meaningful  manner  of  return  for  each  one  of  us;  not  to  some 
nebulous  theological  or  philosophical  formulation  but  to  something  real  and 
concrete  which  we  can  accp^t  and  which  is  Valid  for  us  nndjoxxr  needs  this  day 
And  in  the  realm  of  our  smaller  problems  and  concerfi(n,  as  these  affedt  us 
all,  therf>  man  i»  definitely  needed  and  of  great  use,  ^he  individual  is 
not  Justjneeded,  ho  is  necessary  for  all  depends  on  his  actions,  his  devotion, 
the  depths  of  his  committment  and  the  enVgy  he  emits  in  order  to  safegj^uard 
that  which  he  considers  precious  and  meaninjgful•  In  this  area^f  concern 
the  man  who  surrondVs  his  prerogative  to  action  and  participation  in  life 
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not  only  justly  deserves  our  reproach  but  our  pity  as  well•  Here  tJ»«״e  is  ! 
tJse  opportunity^ for  each  of  u8^  in  his  own  small  world,  to  return  to  life  j 
and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  the  choice  remains  in  our  own  hands•  As  far 

V J 

as  I am  concerned,  this  is  an  acceptable  and  honorable  definition  of  how  we  | 
can  return,  on  this  Sabbath  of  Return,  to  the  ways  of  God  and  ®ס  Him, 

And  for  those  who  are  born  this  year  and  who  will  make  their  mark  in 
the  years  to  come,  we  shall  leave  the  future  t«F==R|^  with  all  of  its  conse- 
quences  and  ramif icatidns • ^et  us  take  dare  of  the  present  and  the  immediat( 
days  ahead  for  that  is  the  begiiuiing  as  we  have  just  crossed  the  threshold 
of  another  year,  5724,  on  the  Jewish  calendar•  And,  who  can  honestly  say 
that  this  very  hour,  this  day,  this  minute  is  not  for  him,  that  Ggd  is  not 
waiting  for  a committment  on  the  part  of  you|t^  or  your  family,  that  this  is 
not  the  best  or  the  finest  way  to  enter  the  New  ear  properly?  •i«£«ay  it  is 
for  Jr  open  the  doors  on  the  year  to  come  in  an  optimistic  frame  of  reference 
to  trust  in  G©d  and  to  believe  in  man;  to  let  prayer  renew  and  reshape  my 

C>v<A 0 ט-<- 

aspirations;  to  let  a waiting  God  enter  my  hearty  as  ^ approach  His  way  of 

־ 

life;  to  accept  the  challenge  to  fight  evil  and  to  make  of  own  small 

circle  a better  place  in  which  T can  grow  as  in  individuals•  If  there  is  a 
God  in  Heaven  who  watches  me,  pencil  poised,  judgement  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance,  I still  feel  that  this  way,  my  way,  is  acceptable  to  Him•  I shall  re- 
turn  to  Him  in  the  final  sense  when  my  time  has  come  but  in  the  meantime 
shall  return  to  His  way  by  placing  myself  into  the  midst  of  life  and  by  re- 
turning  a measure  of  my  own  divinity,  given  to  each  human  being  at  the  mom- 
ent  of  creation,  to  the  life  I live  here  and  now•  The  cause  of  man  is  just; 
the  task  of  man  is  not  impossible  and  the  future  of  man,  it  would  seem  to 
me,  is  reasonably  safe,  *־*habbos  ^huvo  of  this  year  5724:  a time  to  enter 

life  and  to  return  to  the  way  prescribed  by  Him,  Let  no  one  say,  when  the 

v״"  / ^ ,f  y'' 

saales  of  judgement  are  balanced  fnvxt  fpa.rt  that  we  have  not  fulfilled  our 

ז 

role  here  on  earth  because,  in  the  eyes  of  all  that  we  consider  meaningful, 
there  could  be  no  greater  sin  than  this.  The  path  of  the  individual's  life 
is  open  for  the  choice  is  here;  ©bove  all,  the  choice  is  now. 


Heb.  Tab•,  *^habbos  Shuvo,  Frid  eve,  ix/20/63• 


Amen• 


ON  DISCOVERING  OURSELVSS. 

 4״ל ־ 

There  are  adventurous  souls  who  feel  the  need  to  s ׳end  the  ir  days  in 
a continual  flurry  of  excitement  and  conciuest,  '•^'here  is  the  mauntaiy^Jlimb 
er  who  attempts  to  scale  the  most  awesome  peak  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  exists;  there  are  the  001־  ers  who  penetrate  the  darkest  parts  of  the 
jungle,  who  explore  the  depths  of  the  sea,  all  those  who  journey  into  what 
ever  regions  v\41ich  promise  the  different  and  unicjie.  But  it  is  my  feeling 
that  the  most  fascinating  discoveries  are  to  be  made  th  lou^  the  experienc 
es  of  the  student  as  he  delves  into  the  past  in  search  of  those  opinions, 
thou^ts  and  ideals  v>41ich  shape  the  life  of  a man  and  viöiich,  in  Ite  due 
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course  of  time,  may  affect  th^  bo  urse  of  history.  At  the  moment  I am  e n- 
gaged  in  this  manner  of  research  and  find  that  with  each  day,  new  worlds 
open  before  me;  there  is  interest,  suspense,  secrecy  and  personal  involve 
ment  as  the  student  begins  to  see  the  life  of  a man  evolve  before  his  very 
eyes.  My  work  concerns  the  private  correspondence  of  an  English  »^ew,  ex- 
tremely  close  to  feöe  official  Zionist  circles,  viio  lived  in  •^^merica  during 
the  first  few  decades  of  this  century.  V/e  were  led  into  a heme  in  *!/ashing 
t^on,  D.C.,  and  there  were  confronted  with  innumerable  boxes  stacksd  as 
high  as  the  ceiling,  covered  with  dirt,  wrapped  in  pep  er,  sealed  wi־th  tape, 
smeared  wi־th  hurried  notations,  sporting  a layer  of  dust  which  had  accumul 
ated  there  for  over  t.venty  years,  '^'hese  contained  the  private  cerre  spond^^i 
of  our  man.  It  was  the  first  time  that  an  outsider  wa^llowed  to  look  into 
this  segment  of  Jewish  history;  the  secret  archives  of  various  phasi^of 
Zionist  life  were  now  open  to  the  student. 

You  may  well  be  able  to  iraagLne  the  ־thrill  of  discovery,  Blowly  we 
sorted  the  boxes,  removed  the  wrappings  and  threw  cursory  glances  at  ־the 
material  lying  before  us,  ready  for  ־the  .eyes  of  the  world.  We  discovered 
a great  deal  which  was  useless,  v^icih  had  been  duplic;ated,  which  was  alread 
known  to  interesi^ed  parties  and  this  we  set  aside  at  the  very  beginilng. 
Then  came  the  more  exacting  woik  of  a systematic  analysis  of  wlat  was  of  im- 
portance  , -‘*mong  papers  yellowed  wi  th  age  , about  ready  to  crumble  into 
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little  pieces  and  amid  dust  which  had  seeped  b etwee  we  found  not 

only  the  names  of  persons  who  were  prominent  in  that  era  but^  who  were  con 
spicj^uous  bi׳  their  participation  in  public  life  even  in  our  day.  We  dis- 
covered  a detailed  listirg  of  major,  secret  meetings  which  had  äiaped  the 
course  of  iiiianist  history  in  t he  United  states.  After  this  preliminary 
work,  we  arranged  our /׳^o  xes  a nd  papers  into  the  areas  of  tbpic,  chronology, 
personalities  and  the  like.  After  a few  months  of  intersive  werk  and  sort 
ing  we  have  now  come  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  write  of  that  which  we 
have  discovered;  this  material  will  be  made  available  to  the  public  in  f 
terms  of  papers,  dissertations  and  books.  Uut  no  worthy  publication  can 
equal  die  thrill  and  excitement  of  opening  such  a package,  uncertain  of  the 
value  of  the  discovery,  and  tisn  bringing  to  light  a bit  of  h istory  >«41ich 
will  be  of  value  to  those  concerned  v\d  th  the  problem. 

It  is  with  a similar  thrill  of  excitement,  although  a bit  mare  soleian 
ard  decorous,  that  we  rediscover  ourselves  at  ;lithe  time  cf  the  i'iew  Year. 

AS  we  opened  the  boxes  arid  examined  tie  contents  in  search  of  valuabie  in- 
formation  so  d o v/e , this  ■^^Dsh  Haäiono,  remove  the  layers  of  superficiality 
lAftiich  have  protected  our  inner  lives  over  the  years.  We  remove  the  outer 
garments  of  our  own  linking  and  our  om  choosing;  jwe  regiove  the  hard  shell 
which  has  grown  more  inflexible  and  static  during  the  agoregone  days.  ^ 
kvery  Jew  must  bow  to  the  purpose  of  this  Holy  ij'estival  so  that,  in  prydiiag 
loose  ־the  binding  c hari^e  which  have  kept  him  confined  and  removed  from 


others,  he  can  now  attempt  to  uncover  the  true  treasure  ;bich  lies  within. 
We  too  must  sort  out  that  which  has  made  us,  we  must  catagorize,  sift,  e- 
valuate  and  rid  ourselves  of  those  human^  charajfterist  ics  vAiich  are  of  doubt 
ful  value.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  hold  on  to  the  pertinent  and  valid 
for  with  these  as  a lasting  foundatiai  we  !*an  begin  to  build  and  establish 
that  type  cf^human  personality  which  will  reflect  credit  on  ourselves, 
upon  jöxa  our  faith  and  upon  the  strivings  of  all  ankind,  '■'■he  essence  of 
the  natter  is  to  be  found  in  this:. that  at  the  dai/n  of  the  New  Year,  each 
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person  is  obligated  to  examine  bis  ovra  fundamental  characteristic  emotions 
and  the  Vernal  thrill  of  discovery  will  be  t o his  advantage.  ־ 

־‘*irst,  what  can  we  discover  about  our  !^irit  or  attitude  tavard  life? 
i'here  is  a dichotcxny  inherent  in  each  individual;  toward  which  attitude 
are  our  emotions  geared?  There  are  those  whose  purposes  are  frail,  whose 
idea  of  progress  is  small  and  restricted,  there  are  those  of  ua  vihose  con- 
cern  far  the  next  generation  is  a 11  too  limited,  who  face  the  future  unin- 
spired,  there  is  a lack  of  spirit  and  incentive  which  makes  ־them  ready  for 
spiritual  burial,  !!any  of  us  bow  low  and  long  before  adversity,  we  stay 

T 

as  we  are  or  drift  naw^here  without  regard  for  con  se  ׳-!ue  nc  es  . it  is  this 
type  of  a philosophy  of  f u־ti  lity  and  despair  ich  breaks  the  ap.  iilt  for 
Life  within  us  and  we  are  of  litt2B  use  to  ourselves  ani  , cer־baiinly,  to 

those  about  us.  True,  we  move  from  day  to  day  and  parfeake  of  the  necessary 

activities  wiiich  characterize  the  life  of  man  in  modern  times,  but  we  move 
as  if  in  a dream.  Our  eyes  are  open  but  ־they  see  notf,  our  senses  are  activ^ 
but  not  alert,  we  exist  »־d  ־th  all  the  paraphanalia  of  exis־fcence  Uit  rarely 
do  we  come  to  life,  what  kind  of  a person  can  thl  s be?  Vi/here  is  the  "thr  i^ 

of  daily  living  to  be  found  in  ־bh  is  individual  and,  surely,  th  eie  die  of 

this  kind  also  among  us  this  V/hy  not  look  v\/i־thin,  why  not  cast  a 

forceful  and  penetrating  eye  unto  ourselves  for,  perhaps  in  the  process  of 
search,  we  shall  become  aware  of  our  Ovn  singular  advance  over  the  years 
wi^ith  little  gained  that  is  precious,  endearing  or  of  cc  nse cpue  nee . •»hat 
better  opportunity  may  be  found  than  ־this  sojourn  within  the  Sanctuary  for 
an  awakening  of  ־the  spirit  wliich  shall  gi־ve  us  new  life  and  lai^^  of  days. 

While  there  is  this  attitude  of  futility  and  concern  with  the  unin- 
spiiirg,  wi־th  smallness  and  frailty,  there,  is  also  the  spirit  which  blesses 
each  new  day  wi־th  fervor  and  a humble  awareness  of  the  many  gilts  of  life 
bestovved  upon  us  b_^  .«׳Imighty  *^od.  '■*•'here  is  a univjueness  to  li־ving  which 


can  be  found  in  the  laugh  of  ־the  child,  in  ־the  very  purpose  of  oijp  striving 
in  the  emotional  attachments  we  form  as  humtin  beirgs,  one  to  the  xther^. 
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There  are  those  who  have  confidence  in  freedom,  who  believe  in  gravth, 


who  adhere  tenaceously  to  the  miracle  of  change  and  progress  and  fefeen,  dang 


0r  and  difficulty  lose  tlie  ir  power’ to  int  imidate  or  inspire  fear.  This 


glorious  awareness  of  life,  with  all  of  its  responsibilities,  is  the  very 

r fi  ^ v׳vv<A^  ^ *  ׳)^ י  /•  * _ 

. ess enoe  •of  a־  religious  outlook  and  tiirough  it  we  shall  jttam  courage  and 


we  shall  bo  sustained'•  •‘11־*״  the  blessings  of  life  stand  before  us,  not  to 
be  taken  for  granted,  but  to  be  appreciated  and  loved  and  embraced.  There 


is  health,  security,  our  daily  bread,  the  very  air  we  breathe  and  all  leads 
to  the  totality  of  daily  li^nng.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  those  indi- 
viduals  who  see  life  in  these  terms  vd  11,  whai  ־they  discover  the  secrets 
within  themselves,  find  only  joy  and  fullness  and  great  satisfaction.  It 
is  a certain  type  cf  wholesomeness  v\hich  blends  ־the  physical  and  ^iri־tual 
of  man  to  f o rm  a united,  integrated  whole.  On  thisJ^ra  cf  the  J^'iew  Year, 
let  each  of  us  in  t he  silence  of  his  being  look  within  the  frame  granted  by 
^od  and  see  there  the  purpose  rnd  act  value  of  his  own  life.  Vi/hat  can  we 
discover  about  our  own  spirits?  Do  we  deal  in  dejection,  shame  and  narrow- 
iBSs  or  is  there  a zest  far  life  which  speaks  in  terms  of  hope,  which  hon- 
ors  the  laws  of  progress  and  wh  ich  bows  in  a 11  humility  before  the  glorious 
f u־bu  re  of  human  broth erh 00 d,  pro mised.  to  th-e- next  generation?  These  are  the 
alte  mat  ives ; is  yours  a spirit  attuned  to  life? 

But  \At1ile  we  remove  the  dust  and  dirt  v»h  ich  has  besmirched  the  clean- 
liness  of  our  garments  over  the  years,  as  we  examine  the  contents  of  our 
inner  life,  we  must  ask  a second,  equally  important  and  pertinent,  quest- 
ion.  «Vhat  can  we  discover  about  sensitivity?  's/l/hat  is  ־the  le  within  us  that 
m^es  us  different,  that  allows  us  to  walk  uprightly  with  eyes  focused  on  a 
promising  future•  -«^ain,  there  are  alternate  paths  \fl41ich  the  human  being 
can  travel;  the  one  leading  to  dullness  and  the  commonplace  vidiile  the  other 
leads  t<^p  er  ce  pt  ive  appreciation  of  all  that  is  beaut  ifi^ul,  gentle  and  in- 
spirijgJ(•  '*hat  is  the  flifference  between  us  and,  say,  ־the  animals?  ^ great 
teacher  of  mine  once  said  tlmt  what  makes  us  unique  among  the  creatures  of 
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earth  is  not  the  tie  of  language, ih  not  even  the  sense  of  common  goals 

\Aa1ich  is  cited  so  often  as  the  unifying  factor  but  the  fact  that  m humans 

know,  and  seek  to  know,  our  grandparents.  We  are  liie  oniy  creatures  on 

earth  who  can  look  beyond  the  immediate  ancestors,  this  is  the  key  factor 

which  makes  us  humans  different.  To  fetate  this  thought  in  other  terms,  my 

teacher  meant  to  imply  that  we  human  beings  aie  blessed  with  feeling  and 

sensitivity;  that  the  relationships  between  individuals  mean  something, 

•^t  the  simple  fact  that  we  feel  is  ignored  by  some  of  us  and  the  finer 

thoights  of  life  are  cast  aside  as  if  they  were  of  little  value,  Purely 

you?׳  know  of  the  man  whose  entire  outlook  on  life  is  one  cf  harshness  or, 

more  specifically,  hardness.  Within  this  individual  the  le  is  onlv  the  c on-l 

׳'/ ץ  La  J2-W 

cern  far  the  profit  to  be׳ d-erived  not  ■neces-Sax-41-y  in  the  &ons-e — ©f  material 
•gains  but,  also,  tio^ain  prestige,  power,  homage  of  otter  s.  itad  thus  ,ץ 
create/ a setting  where  the  lives  and  hopes  and  dreams  of  an  irfinte  vcrietyj 
of  individuals  depend  on  the  whims  and  moods  of  the  one  person.  This,  in 
every  sense,  is  building  an  empire  founded  on  fear.  These  people  rush  a- 
bout  and  yearn  for  those  transient  values  which  may  well  result  in  an  empti 
ness  of  spirit  tte  t will  wreck  the  inner  life  of  a man,  ‘־‘■'heBe  are  some  who 
boast  that  they  nevei•  read  books,  care  not  for  music,  art  of*  ideas  for  it 
somehow  interferes  v/ith  their  business  of  seeking  after  that  which  can  anly| 
be  gained  by  strength,  power  and  hardness.  By  itself,  this  attitude  can 
only  destroy  and  degrade.  Until  very  recently,  the  intellectual  or  artist 
was  looked  upon  with  cynicism  in  th  is  country;  the  man  who  dealt  in  thought| 
and  ideas  was  decreed  an  outcast.  Only  internati cnal  circuj stances  teve 
changed  this  philosophy  to  a small  extent  but  the  academician  is  not  yet 
accepted  with  full  respect  and  honor //It  is  still  much  mare  fa  shi  enable  to 
be  intere  sted  in  material  gains  than  to  think,  feel,  belie  ve  , sense  or  per- 
ceive, ־* ־he  latter  are  in  th  e realm  of  the  intangible^’^Li-t־  the y have  helped 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  c ivilizati  an/, 

•׳hat  we  have  just  described  is  one  type  of  ird  ividual  vhose  sensitibit; 
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leaves  a great  deal  to  be  desired.  This  day  of  Kosh  Hash  ono  grants  us  the 
privilege  of  looking  vvithin.  We  challenge  the  fcr'ces  that  eMist  in  each  of 
us  and  evaluate  the  sensitivity  »/ihich  characterizes  you  and  me.  Judaism 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  religion,  dees  not  look  kindjdly  upon  him  whose 
whole  life  is  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  gaining  spoil;  there  is  mare 
to  humanity  than  this  thought.  As  the  individual  looks  back  with  feeling  t^ 
to  his  ancestors  and  heeds  his  loved  ones  wd  th  a desire  for  instruction, 
family,  love  and  attachment  due  to  a sense  of  belonging,  so  does  Religion 
teach  that  life  and  experience  must  be  tempered  with  mercy,  decency,  warmth 
and  acts  of  kindness,  ^/hen  wre  inquire  of  ourselves  regarding  the  merit  of 
our  sensitivity,  these  values  must  be  discovered.  I wouid  rather  be  looked 
upon  with  scorn  and  derision  than  lack׳״!  warmth  and  feeling  which  make  of 

u - tt>~ 

life  something  more  than  a watch  in  the  night;  I would  ratlsr.^^pe- lost  in 
/ >>-<  :י/. ^ י י ■'‘ל  Jrי. ׳ ׳ 

the  s tr  a ins  ־;mnslo  ui*^  t h x£■  than  dedicate  my  days  to  a pur- 

suit  of  transient  value  s.  I would  gladly  forego  some  of  those  luxurious  an! 
often’,  tzacH  unneccesary  items  of  modern  appliances  and  help  those  in  need 
by  acts  of  kindness,  charity  and  love,  'i'liis  may  make  me  poorer  in  the  eyes 
of  those  whose  values  are  not  geared  to  mine  but  it  will  increase  my  ״wealth 
in  terms  of  satisfaction,  in  a feeling  of  achievement,  in  view  of  the  smile 
which  may  appear  on  the  face  cf  him  to  whom  I have  extended  a hand  in  frie^ 
ship  and  understanding.  Religion,  in  other  words,  makes  me  want  to  be  of 
servicej'I  use  thid^  day  of  the  Rew  ^ear  to  examine  myself,  my  sensitivity 
to  see  how  much  I may  have  strayed  from  the  goal  I had  set  myself  the  year 
before.  Theie  is  warmth  and  love  and  kindness  in  each  csf  us  and  these,  by 
no  means,  ajre  to  be  judged  as  acts  of  weakness  or  cowardice  or  softness. 

Cn  the  Contrary,  this  attitude  makes  us  strong,  fills  us  with  joy  and  imikes 
of  this  often  unappre  4iat  9d  sen  sit  !«by  an  exx)erience  based  an  true  religious 
duly  and  persuasicto.  •*liat  shall  you  d i cover  about  your  sai sititiit y?  Ro 
you  feel  only  far  yourselves  ar  have  you  reached  out  your  hand  to  others? 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  third  question  based  on  the  emotions  v^ich 
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exalt  us.  We  have  asked  you  to  examine  yourselves  for  the  degree  of  your 
spirit  and  the  degree  of  your  sensitivity,  NowJ^;,  'do  we  stand  in  reverence 
and  awe  hefare  G-od?  This  is  the  final  matter  to  he  detirmined  b^׳  us  this 
day.  In  all|too  many  lives  irth  ile  there  is  a religious  affiliation,  we 

find  little  concern  for  God!  It  is  not  enough  to  wear  the  garments  of  re  - 
ligious  xX3£1ctxxtlxg  Identification;  we  must  also  accept  its  moral  and  ethic 
al  obli^tions,  Hav  many  people  do  you  know,  and  perhaps  you  are  one  of 
them,  who  assert  that  they  do  not  need  God  to  live  thei  r lives;  tita-^fe-ail 
whic׳h-is-ifiipoxtär»t-X»־that  man  live^  the  good  life  and  teach  this  th  oigiit 
unto  his  children/  To  "live  for  human  brotherhood  is  the  so-called  religion 
of  many.  Without  question  this  is  a wonderful  idea  and  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged  but  tlie  fallacy  in  this  logic  is  simple:  these  individuals  are 
not  committed  to  anything  permanent  for  the  values  of  brotherhood  are  re- 
lative.  One  cannot  loosely  wander  the  face  of  the  earth,  pledging  alle- 
giance  hither  and  yon,  without  a firm  basis  or  sinking  of  roots,  ^od  is 
needed  in  the  affairs  of  men  to  act  as  the  final  source  of  authority,  to 
act  as  a model  of  all  that  is  good  and  perfect  and  of  value  within  the 
limit  of  man^s  abilities.  One  can  not  live  anywhere  this  day  without  law 
and  order,  an  order  ^ased  on  something  whether  this  be  decree,  legislation 
or  consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  hie  same  in  R ligL  on  for  here,  too,  we 
must  feel  a sense  of^reverence -Ä-nd-awe , V/e  must  learn  to  submit  cur  de- 
sires  to  law  and  order,  to  a way  of  life  which  is  committed  to  higher  goals 
finer  things,  greater  ahhievame nts ; which  believes  with  perfect  faith  in 
the  povver  and  glory  of  God,  He  who  is  dependent  only  upon  himself  misses 
|he  imrvel  of  waL‘ship  and  revemce;  it  is  a life  empty  of  meaning  and 
devoid  of  sanctity.  The  mind  of  man,  no^^  matter  how  modern  or  scphisticate d 
is  in  dire  need  of  an  authority  ich  w i ll^wt)r  Ic  f 0 r the  good  and  establish 
a living  belief  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

These,  then,  are  the  emotions  most  precious  in  man ; we  remove  the 
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layers  of  sTjrmbolic  dust  which  have  gathered  over  the  years  and  sort  out 
those  values  which  are  most  meaningful  and  enduring,  ^s  the  life  of  the 
student  is  so  engrossing  due  to  the  excitement  of  discovery  so  will  our 
search  prove  useful  and  stimulating  to  one  and  all.  The  Midrash  tells  us 
that  various  teachers  of  our  tradition  sumuarized  the  ways  of  finding  *^od. 
One  cited  thirteen  ways  of  achieving  communion  *dth  Beity  and  others 
narrowed  it  down,  step  by  step,  unti^  we  come  to  the  saying  of  ^os.  He 
girmly  believed  in  the  pronouncement;  Seek  ye  me,  and  live.  »Vheie  is  God 
to  be  found?  «!<1  thin  oneself,  on  a day  such  as  this  dedicated  to  prayer 
and  adoration,  where  one  is  lagnam  committed  to  an  unselfish  yearning  after 
the  finer,  higher  things  of  life.  Remove  the  layers  which  keep  you  from 
ghe  inner  core  of  decency  and  honesty^  seek  v/ithin  you  and  you  shall  live 
anew.  You  äiall  live  a life  filled  with  great  sensitivity,  and  percepti  n 
suffused  ^dth  warmth  and  love  and  kindness.  And,  at  the  last,  you  shall 
find  God  not  in  some  distant  corner  of  the  world,  not  in  the  unattainable 


heavens  or  the  depths  of  the  seas  but  within  your  hearts  and  minds.  Live 
your  days  with  a ste^i’ngth  tempered  by  love,  :gESfrt  one  another  with  under- 
standing  and  appro  cia^-en , step  into  the  New  Year  now  begun  with  hd)pe  in 
your  hearts.  aM  you , according  to  the  premise  of  *^od  ^ shall  live( 

י^»י.\׳ו 0 

al;rays . ^ f ^ 
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Sept.  6,  1956 
R.H,  morning. 


Oheb  ;^halom  Congregation 


Intentional  Second  Exposure 
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TEMPLE  HCÜR 


Friends : 

This  time  of  autumn  is  really  a wonderful  season  of  the  year.  The 
weather  is  to  our  liking,  we  are  again  in  the  full  swing  of  activity  after 
the  summer  lull  and,  above  all.  Nature  is  enwrapped  in  her  most  beautiful 
garments.  If  there  is  a tree  near  where  you  live  you  can  see  at  once  the 
multitude  and  magnificence  of  colors ^as  the  green  turns  to  the  seasonal 
fabric  of  yellow,  gold  and  red.  It  truly  is  alt  ime  when  we  can  admire  the 
beauty  of  G’ds  handlworki 

Recently,  I was  in  the  midst  of  such  foliage,  and  surrounded  by  the 
leaves  which  had  fallen  already,  I bent  down  to  pick  up  such  a i±2txx  leaf, 
then  a second  and  then  another;  and  I was  filled  with  a sense  of  wonderment 
and  awe.  Not  only  was  I delighted  with  the  wonderful  colors,  but  I was 
especially  impressed  by  the  simplicity  of  the  leaf’s  design.  Of  course, 

I am  not  qualified  to  discuss  the  leaf  as  a botanist  might;  to  me,  rather, 
there  was  a stem,  a series  of  veins  which  branched  outward  and,  finally, 
a green  substance  which  covered  the  lot.  And  yet,  this  simple  object, 
which  I now  held  in  my  hand,  was  capable  of  so  much:  it  breathed  life,  it 
gave  off  a radiant  color,  it  brought  shade  and  aestethic  pleasure  and  it 


a lesson  applicable 


was  for  me,  at  that  moment  particularly,  the  focus 


to  man  and  to  Judaism,  It  is  this  thought,  this  lesson  which  I would  like 
to  share  with  you  this  morning  for  as  there  are  many  leaves,  as  there  are 
many  men  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  the  basic  structure  of  each  leaf, 
of  each  man,  is  the  same.  We  can  hold  this  leaf  in  our  hands  and  admire  it, 
nurture  and  sustain  it  or  we  can  trample  it  under  foot  with  never  a moments 
thought  or  a second  glance.  In  more  ways  than  we  might  care  to  admit  it  is 
the  same  with  the  human  being  and  with  the  human  being’s  personality:  we 
can  uphold,  cherish  and  nurture  it  or  we  can  trample  it  underfoot  with  little 
or  no  regard  for  the  needs^  acd  yearnings  and  desires  of  our  fellow  man. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  lesson  of  the  leaf,  mankind  and  of  Judaism 
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for  each  of  these  three  is  not  an  entity  unto  itself»  but  interrelated  and 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  of  our  existence• 

What  is  basic  to  the  leaf  is  the  stem.  It  is  the  root  and  from 
it  flows  the  ce  of  life•  Detach  the  leaf  from  its  source,  and  it  will 
wither  in  a very  short  period  of  time.  Translated  into  human  terms  the 
example  is^valid  t.vü  a a ״wg;  1 1 : we  are  speaking  here  of  the  basic  aspect 
of  our  existence,  namely  that  we  are  created  in  the  Divine  Image.  Man  not 
only  has  certain  physical  features  but,  far  more  vital,  has  a mind,  a 
spirit,  a system  of  sensitivity  which  uplift  and  ennoble  him.  These  allow 
him  to  aspire  to  those  heights  held  out  as  an  incentive  by  G’d.  What  in 

/ ׳ 

general,  secular  terms  we  might  label  ideals,  values,  principles,  we  Identify 
as  "Torah"  in  Judaism.  It  is  basic  to  our  existence,  it  is  our  reason  for 
striving  jiiii  Mu-xrtli,  it  is  not  merely  a book  or  a series  of  books  but  a 
concept  of  living  which  rules^  «?sRi  regulates  and  affects  our  lives  on  one 
level  of  existence  while  at  the  same  time,  on  another  level,  ennobles  and 
KKKkxx  enhances  quit  r!”  lA-im:  for  being  alive.  Torah  adds  reason  to  our  being 
here  • 

At  that  point  we  move  away  from  the  stem  and  concern  ourselves  with 
the  veins  which  radiate  from  the  center.  All  are  linked  with  one  another 


and,  again,  the  lesson  is  obvious:  we  are  not  alone,  we  are  all  tied  one 
to  the  other,  we  are  charged  by  the  very  nature  of  our  existence  that  we 
are  responsible  one  toward  the  other.  These  veins  can  stand  for  many  things; 
one's  en^Jiions,  yearnings  and  dreams  of  fulfillment  but  on  an  individual  level 
they  can  represent  so  much  more  wiLtiin  a cor1x״ext  of  depth.  If ‘we  have  the 


Torah,  if  we  have  Law  to  guide  and  ennoble  us,  if  we  accept  the  veins  as 
the se/vlnterrelate^  then  the  symbolism  of  the  leaf  has  relevance  for  us  on 
a much  more  personal  level.  For  example,  one  such  vein  growing  out  of  the 


central  structure  of  our  personalities  might  represent  our  obligation  and 


commitment  toward  family,  parents  and  grandparents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
for  even  in  our  time  of  loose  rwxiiktwy  relationships,  perhaps  I should  say 
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especially  in  a time  such  as  ours,  the  Jewish  values  of  togetherness, 
respect,  mutual  concern  are  still  held  in  the  highest  of  esteem•  This, 
in  terms  of  Judaism,  might  well  be  synonymous  with  "Bris”,  covenant,  as 
it  exists  between  one  family  member  and  another.  That  then  is  one  vein, 
one  artery  growing  out  of  the  stem.  There  are  others , one  of  personal  or 
individual  identity,  for  example.  It  is  as  vital  as  are  all  others  for 
while  Judaism  places  one’s  obligation  toward  one’s  fellow  man  on  a very 
high  plane  of  responsibility,  indeed,  we  are  never  allowed  to  forget  duty 
toward  ourselves.  ”If  I am  not  for  myself,  who  will  be?”  is  one  of  the  basic 

teachings  of  one  of  jth®  our  greatest  teachers,  Hillel.  It  is  in  this 

v י ^ f־*  ...  , 

context  that  the  concept  of  education  ׳comes  Lu  ־trh®  fore:  it  is  a way  in 
which  a person  can  further  himself,  obtain  a greater  perspective  of  life  and 
his  place  in  society  and,  also,  attain  a status  and  stature  vouchsaved  in 
Jewish  life,  and  generally  in  all  society,  only  to  the  educated  individual. 
And  this,  again,  leads  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  a third  vein 
of  the  leaf,  of  life:  that  prayer  or  pure  belief  or  blind  faith  are  simply 
not  sufficient  to  achieve  a full  realization  of  one’s  potential.  In  Judaism 


as  well  as  in  society,  work,  achievement,  attainment,  motivation  rank  as 
first  among  equals.  One  can  not  place  one’s  faith  only  in  G’d,  one  is  not 
permitted  to  rely  on  miracles,  one  can  not  renounce  one’s  own  responsibility; 
rather  811  are  interdependent  and  each  man  must  be  a part  of  the  process 
of  creation.  That  is  in  the  best  of  Jewish  tradition,  that  is  in  the  interest 
of  society,  that  is  the  best  way  for  man  to  grow  end  better  himself.  These 
three,  then^ are  examples  of  what  the  veins  of  the  leaf  or  some  aspects  of 
our  existence  can  signify. 

TliUih,  Lliim,  Uelhave  the  stem  and  the  veins  and 
green  substance  which  covers  and  connects  it  all.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  represents  the  puijpose,  the  reason,  the  goal  of  life  and  as  we  look 
at  the  end-product,  what  the  leaf  does  signi/^y  in  its  entirety,  then  we  know 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  treat  that  leaf  with  dignity,  with 


awareness  of  its  place,  with  sensitivity  for  what  it  can  bring  to  man  to 
make  his  sojourn  among  us  more  meaningfnl,  more  pleasant, 

more  noble.  w i g t , -H■  ז י ^ \UiL:=S*iMiiA%  Ken  the  simplest  of  the 

animals,ysurvive,  if  we  retain  our  analogy  and  believe  that  we  have  a 

purpose,  a Law,  are  created  in  the  Divine  Image,  then  mrely  to  exist  can 
never  be  enough.  A man  must  live,  he  must  believe  that  he  has  a goal  toward 
which  he  can  and  will  strive,  that  there  is  more  to  him  than  the  mere 
rainment  of  mortality.  We  find  this  itayxxRXyxjEBuastKjffk  very  same  concept 
in  Judaism  as  we  go  through  the  cycle  of  the  religious  year;  we  find  it  as 
well  in  the  leaf.  Some  may  feel  that  the  leaf,  after  all,  simply  exists 


for  but  a few  short  months  and  then  rapidly  falls  to  the  ground  to  be 
trampled  upon  and  be  swept  away  by  man^but  there  are  others,  I among  them, 
who  see  in  the  leaf  that  element  of  protection  and  shade,  of  beauty  and 
substance  which  lives  from  year  to  year,  which  renews  itself  and  rejuvenates 
man,  who  see  in  this  simple  creation  of  G»d  an  example  by  which  man  can  live. 
Of  course,  it  is  just  like  life:  there  is  death  and  birth,  there  is  sadness 
and  joy,  there  is  despair  and  hope,  the  examples  are  endless  as  you  know 
only  too  well.  But,  above  all,  as  in  the  cycle  of  life  for  man,  as  in  the 
cycle  of  the  Jewish  year  which  we  have  just  completed  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember,  as  it  is  in  the  leaf  which  renews  itselfy^so  all  of  this  is  but  one 
more  way  of  saying  that  to  see  the  leaf,  green  again  after  the  long  winter, 
even  fallen  to  the  ground  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  all  of  its  grandiose 
color,  gives  an  assurance  at  the  very  heart  of  man  that  there  will  be  a 
tomorrow^  Indeed,  this  tomorrow  will  bring  ä measure  of  goodness,  beauty 
and  worth,  and  therefore  give  depth  to  each  and  every  one  of  us.  The  leaf 
then  is  our  body,  spiritual  and  physical:  there  is  the  stem,  there  are  the 
veins  of  life,  there  is  the  over-all  scheme  of  things  and  with  it  all  each 


one  of  us  finds  his  mixture  of  awe,  gratitude  and  sanctity. 
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What  we  have  said  is,  of  course,  nothing  ne,w  but  then  the 
preacher  Keheleth  already  noted  in  his  time  that  "there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun".  But  that  is  not  the  point;  it  may  not  be  new  but  it  is 
worth  repeating  for  the  example  of  the  leaf  can  be  seen  by  us  all  or  can 
be  translated  into  a parallelx  exampjle  as  we  find  it  in  our  own  path  of 
life•  Religion,  or  a religious  way  of  life,  then^is  not  so  difficult  or 
extreme  or  removed  from  us;  rather,  as  Deuteronomy  already  told:  "it  is  in 
your  heart  and  in  your  that  you  may  do  it•"  This,  then,  is  the 

measure  of  a leaf:  fe  is  is  what  we  are  I /.men• 


'•NEW  ViTORDS  AND  PHRASEb”,  xii/3/71. 

INTRÜDUOT 

A GENERAL 

1 Am  lEinguage  was  always  a problem  beset  by  difficult 
of  describing  a new  environment  by  old  standards  of 
expression  as  accepted  in  London 

2 H.L.  Mencken  in  bis  "Th  Am  Lang”  notes  that  already 
in  the  early  17th  cent  bks  were  being  written  in 

which  speak  of  the  corrupt  of  English; 

3 basic  new  words;  canoe,  maize  and  "bluff " for  hill 

4 the  Am  not  to  be  outdone,  dur  Rev  Ur  asked  that  cer 
tain  reports  be  brought  to  them  ”in  the  lang  of  US” 

B SPECIFIC 

1 Mencken’s  classic  went  through  four  revisions  in  hs 
time  and  many  editions  thereafter;  written  orig  in 
1919  it  was  last  reissued  in  raid  1950s 

2 the  need  is  there  bee,  new  words  and  phrases  become 
part  of  the  Am  Lang  constantly 

3 bt  it  seeras  to  rae  that  ths  newness  is  more  than 
mere  additional  ’ de  finit  ior^"  bt  tather  tells  somethn 
new  & Consequential  abt  society  in  general, 

4 each  age,  each  experience,  each  period  of  time  for 
es  its  own  words  and  concepts  and  phrases  and  in 
ths  context  tells  something  about  itself, 

5 ths  true  of  the  past,  ths  true  of  the  present. 


vtdby-out , 


I'm  at,  I dig. 


freak-out,  where  yr  head  i^. 


BODY 

A WORDS/ PHRASES 

1 up  tight,  where 
what's  your  bag 

2 way-out,  a high, 
hung  up 

3 plastic,  as  a descriptive  term 

4 to  do  yr  things  as  a way  of  life 

5 are  12  words  or  phrases  just  picked  ajr  random, 

B DRUG  CULTURE 

1 what  is  obvious  to  anyone  familiar  wth  current 

scene  is  that  most  of  these  words  are  somehow  re- 
lated  to  drug  culture 

2 what  happend  when  a person  is  .”turned  on”  has  beco 
of  one  the  phenora  of  current,  youth  culture  & life 

3 he  is  "uptight”  bee  of  anxieties  in  world  and  when 

he  takes  drugs  in  order  to  escape  the  respons  & ob 
gations  of  his  hg  way-out,  hung-up 

4 what  we  hear  in  these  words  and  phrases,  therefore, 
i^  a desire  on  part  of  yth  to  be  j^utside  themselve 
to  be  anything  bt  theinselt/gs  ,to  be  anywhere  bt  whr 
they  find  themselves  at  ths  moment 

5 the  phrases  "doing  yr  thing”  "where  it's  at”  are 
symptomatic  of  ths  kind  of  thought  process 
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C ESCAPESM 

1 in  large  measure  the  entire  sub-culture  of  drugs  & 
the  language  relating  to  it,  concerns  a belief  in  th 
efficacy  of  "escape” 

2 if  you  look  at  the  new  words  and  phrases  these  splc 

®verything  except  to  answer  the  questions  who  am 
I,  what  ajn  I doing  here,  where  do  I be^ng; 

3 as  matter  of  fact,  lang  opposite  bee 

it  is  an  escape;  way-out,  freak -out,  cop-out,  hixng- 
Up  are  all  words  which  spk  of  another  place,  amypla 
ej(cept  the  right  here  & now, 

4 it  is  an  escap^  frm  th^.  artificiality  of  our  societ 

and  it  is  fr  ths  reason  that  the  word  "plastic"  has 
become  so  much  a part  of  the  of  youth;  not  as 


a product  of  cotjot^  bt  as  spmet hing'^Sä&e  artificial 
not  real,  fake  unrJ^ ^ 

5 it  is  a world  and  vocabulary  unrecognizable  frm  tht 
we  knew  10/15  yrs  ago 
D CILINGE 

1 see  change  all  arounc^as , nt  just  in  words  I mention 

2 what  we  have  is  a far  cry  frm  Descartes  "I  think, 
therefore  I am"  and  t ha־t/*־^ara^-  ^erything  in  terms  o 

— thought,  man' solace,  area  of  concern,  beliefs, 
n today,  in  music  and  art  the  same  change  bee  of  the 
times  as  we  already  noted^n  terms  of  Icuiguage ; thus 
St^?avinsky  could  provike  a riot  wth  his  music  when 
first  heard  puvlicly;  Bernstein  could  compose  a sytn 
phony  "Age  of  Anxiety"  & some  yrs  later  could  folio 
t it  wth  a Mass  which  is  really  a staged  musical, 

in  music,  words,  art,  lit  it  is  quite  a change  sine 
Mozart  or  Ver<{i  wrote  their  Masses,  not  to  spk  of  t 
other  giants. 


Cu^.CLbSIC;N 
-a  GENERAL 
1 of  course, 


of  course,  we  havelthe  same  in  terms  of  Judaism.  In 
Israel  where  new  language  has  grown  up,  whei^  A.  difi 
pronunciation  in  effect,  where  needs  & usage  quite 


pronunciation  in  effect,  where  needs  & usage  quite 
removed  frm  shtetl^  ÜtXr - . 

they  would  apprec  American  warning  to  thr  committee 
that  a report  be  brought  "in  the  leinguage  of  the  US* 
and  one  can  imagine  an  Israeli  saying  the  same  in 
te^ins  of  Ivrith 

and  yet  one  can  not  help  bt  wonder  how  lang  of  Isrl 
yth  reflets  thr  conditioji  and  whether  it  is  full 
of  despair  as  is  ours 

one  can  only  wonder  at  the  s adne s s of  a society 
from  wlTich  so  many  indiv  have,ףremove^  themselves 
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bee  they  have  not  been  able  to  find  a measure  of  se 
curity  auad  peace 

5  and,  above^all,  have  found  nothing  tangible  which 
fhey  could  relate  to  and  call  it  ”genuine**. 

B SPEFICIC 

1 the  fault,  of  course,  lies  in  many  directions  and 
we  Ccin  not  place  the  blame  on  these  shoulders  or 
those 

2 bt  the  fact  that  the  new  words  and  phrases  show  a 
new  & entirely,  if  not  radically,  different  orient, 
toward  life  can  not  be  denied• ר ן fu•. 

3 the  language  reflects  the  sickness/i  as,  do  tie  drugs 
and  while  we  may  be  short  on  solutions  we  can  listn 
and  leaIרל.  and  be  alert  to  the  mood  of  the  future  ge 
ner^tionj  it  is  not  always  pleasant  bt  can  be  in— 
structive 

4 I can  not  help  bt  wonder  what  reacti  n of  Establish 
was  at  time  when  prot>hets  brought  forth  thr  new  vo- 
cabulary*  justice,  righteouendss , freedom.  Law,  c 'm 
passion,  mercy , right.  One  Gd 

5 and  whether  our  new  words  p)(|rases  will  be  as 

Valid  as  these  earlier  terms  in  the  generations  yet 
to  come. 

6 the  test  is  not/sojinuch^^^jn  the  usage  of  these  words 

as  iny:heir  effec^T^ni^a’^ ^strange  suspicion  tht 
words  & phrases  of  prophet^will  have  mor 

lasting  consequences  than  words  & phrases  of  today 

7 that  thought,  at  least,  is  our  hope  & our  prayer 
fr  good  of  this  generation  of  youth  & fr  all  of  us 

AMEN . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday,  Dec,  3,  1971 


EREV  ROSH  HASHOMO:  5732 


INTRODUCT 
A GENERAL 


1 wish  to  take  this  opport  of  welcoming  you  to  Sanct 
t^s  sacred  occas 

2 gd  to  see  so  inEuiy  of  our  members  & friends  in  House 
of  Grd 

3 needless  to  say,  we  wish  for  u & yr  Ivd  ones,  in 
name  of  CE,  EWS,  ^Vs•  L & myself  ''Gd  Year". 

B SPECIFIC 

1 in  few  moments  avail  to  us  would  like  to^-i»l1are  with 
u axi  element  of  High  Holyday  worship  which  I chance 
to  discover  as  I was  preparing  myself  fr  these  days 

2 not  orig  of  course,  always  there  but  never  noticed? 
that  as  on  other  holidays  certadLn  numbers  are  'veTy 
much  3 part  of  the  observance,  so  here  too  the  case 

3 for  example,  Pesach  have  no  . 4;  Chanuk  no.  8,  Suuos 
ha^e  no.  4 so  for  these  holyd^ys  have  no.  3 and  it 
appears  time  and  again. 


BODY 
A Three 

1 on  simplest  l^el,  Machzor  made  up  of  3 parts:  RH, 
KN  & YK 

2 Shofar  has  3 distinct  blasts:  Tekiah,  Shevorira,  Te- 
inioah 

3 RH  known  by  three  names:  Yom  Teruoh,  Hadin,  Haziko 

4 The  Mussaph  has  three  basic  elements?  Malchuyos  re 
ferring  to  Kingship;  Zichronos  = Remembrance;  Shof- 
ros  = heralding  triumph  of  righteousness 

5 there  are  others(^r1  that  the  Amidah  has  3 paragraph 
all  beginning  wth  seime  word  but  only  for  these  days 
the  Shofar  is  heard  in  thre^blasts  or  in  multiples 
of  thre^and,  of  course  we  all  know  that  3 elements 

6 prayer,  charity  and  penitence  avert  the  evil  decree 

7 the  examples  could  be  multiplied  but  the  point  is 
there  for  all  to  see 

B PERSONAL 

1 while  these  numbers  now  deal  with  the  prayer  ^rvic 
we  must  note  that  there  are  three  basic  aspects  to 
otvi׳  observance  which,  most  vital,  foi’m  the  core 

2 first  & foremost,  there  is  the  element  of  the  "I", 
the  individual  who  stands  before  Gd  on  this  day, 

3 it  is  a different  aspect  of  observance  than  those 
we  are  generally  used  to  in  01:r  faith:i,the  ancient 
biblical  Experiences  which  have  become  holidays  in 
course  of  time^l^  Here  it  is  man,  alone,  revealed, 
barib^  his  emomons,  feelings  and  inmost  yearning^־׳ 

^who  stp,nds  rep,dy  to  do  penance  and  awaits  judgement 
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h it  is  a ®onfron^tir^  with  the  self  which  is  often 
very  dif  fictjtlt  ^J^her^^re  many  who  can  not  cope  wit 
the  demands  of  this  season  of  tte  year, 

5 surely,  you  also  have  heard-־  the  phrase:  ״if  only  th 
holydays  were  already  over',׳  this  does  not  refer  to 
he  change  of  daily  routine,  more  company,  house— 
keeping  and  cleaning  but,  rather,  the  fear  of  bein 
3-lone  wth  onese  If•  tCoL 

C ^UNIVERSAL®""*  *"® 4 ״״^,  IfFof  3. 

1 the  second  element’^^’  that  this  is  a universal  ob- 
service  and  is  not  limited  either  in  scope  o^^plac 

2 the  holidays,  of  course,  are  already  to  be  found  in 
T^ach  but  without  the  usual  historical  experience! 
there  is  no  exodus  here,  no  booth  in  the  de»ert,  no 
persecution  by  anyone,  no  salvation  of  a people 

3 the  message,  then,  is  universal,  trascending  time  & 
space  and  place  and  it  affects  Jews  wverywhero  whet 
er  they  are  of  one  trad  or  another,  one\Lnterpret  of 

ud  or  another,  orthodox  or  not,  western  or  easter, 
°®P5*  or  Ashken:  it  is  all  one  and  the  same, 

4 The  message  of  being  Universal  at  this  time  ±f,  it 

would  seem,  that  we  must  be  concerned  for  all  othrs 
äBö  that  if  we  ignore  the  plight  of  our  fellow  nianl' 
not  to  speak  of  our  fellow  Jews,  then  there  is  no 
imivero'altenr  ca«. 

5 Belief  in  what  New  ^ear  might  be,  can  be,  sLld 
be  affects  us  all  and  ought  to  help  rule  and  ro^la 
our  lives, 

6 the  concept,  therefore,  that  there  is  something  out 
side  ourselves,  our  own  concerns,  our  own  interests 

D holydays  for  us 

1 third  ingredient;  add  to  pers^,&  luiivrs 

2 that  is  to  say,  the  legitimacy  of  our  faith  must  be 
examined  and  understood  and  reaffirmed  especiallv 

®■*t  this  season  of  the  year  I 

3 we  must  make  the  decision:  are  these  to  be  merely 
words,  or  do  we  actually  believe;  are  these  ideas 
of  real  concern  to  us  or  just  antiquated  concepts, 
are  the  thoughts  contained  on  the  page  actual  re- 
flections  of  my  feelings  or  irrelevancies? 

4 that  is  part  of  the  problem  which  must  be/bonfronted 
at  this  season  of  the  year:  with  every  page,  with 
every  prayer,  on  every  day  of  worship  and  in  every 

form  of  observance 

5 for  if  we  merely  go  through  the  motions,  only  mout 
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the  only  attend  bee  of  tradition  and  only  bo1 

our  heads  gmidgingly  then  surely  these  days  are  of 
little  worth  to  us,  no  matter  faithfully  we  o«iri 

CONCLUSION 

A General 

1 we  see  then  that  the  holyday  season  is  reflected  in 

the  number  ‘'3”  and  that  this  ntunber  appears  ^nd  re- 
appears ״ ■1^ ־■—»— t nיr1J  n-i 

2 lout  finally  we  come  to  the  three  most  basic  ingredi 
ents  (for  us  at  this  solemn  season  of  the  year,  this 
time  of  awe,  this  eve  of  a penitential  season  which 
will  see  our  fates  hang  in  the  balance  and,  hope= 
fully,  wi2)3>  see  us  inscribed  in  the  Bk  of  Life 

3 these^  thre.e^  our  own  place  in  scheme  of  things,  our 
relationship  to  others  in  a Universal  setting  and, 
thirdly,  the  truthfulness  of  our  faith  for  us  In 

4 these  t'lree  are  basic  to  i^osh  HaShono  and  Yom  ^i^pr 
and  in  that  context  we  will  find  our  way  in  ^ew  f. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 of  course,  it  is  vital  for  us  to  know  that  no  mattr 

how  many  examples. of  ”threes"  we  can  cite,  e#  what- 
ever  other  number  *’a  part  of  this  ^ 

2 we  must  not  forget  that  these  three  holydays  are 
but  the  beginning  of  12  months  of  a new  year  and 
tj^ose  12  months  shall  reflect  our  prayers  for  life, 
for  mankind,  for  Judaism 

3 may  it  be  a gd  year  for  you;  a year  of  health,  con- 
tentment,  fulfillment  and  peace  and  may  we  all  be 
inscribed  for  good  and  for  blessing, 

AMEN. 


Heb,  Tab,,  Sunday  eve.  Sept,  19,  1971 

Erev  Rosh  HaShono 


׳"' לד , 


THEY  COME  IN  THREES 

OUR  SERVICE  is  meant  to  be  in  3*D ! 


DIVINE  WORSHIP  marked  by  DEVOTION  and  DECORUM.  Please  do  your 
part! 

• OUR  MAHZOR  (Prayerbook)  is  made  up  of  three  sections 

Rosh  Hashanah  Yom  Kippur  Eve  Yom  Kippur  Day 

Some  volumes  have  all  three  sections  bound  together,  some  have  them  sepa- 
rately. 

When  pages  are  announced,  make  sure  that  you  look  in  the  right  section. 
Look  for  the  interesting  explanations  at  the  end  of  each  section. 

• THE  SHOFAR  has  three  distinct  blasts : 

TEKIAH : A long  loud  blast,  a call  to  action. 

SHEVARIM:  A sighing  sound,  expressive  of  our  regret  for  misdeeds. 
TERUAH : A crying  sound,  not  letting  us  rest  content  with  sinfulness. 
Tekiah  is  one  sound  of  9 counts;  Shevarim  has  3 sounds  with  3 counts  each; 
Teruah  has  9 staccato  sounds  of  one  count  each. 

• EACH  AMIDAH  contains  three  paragraphs  beginning  with  the  word  Uvekken 

(“And  therefore  . . .”) 

1)  "...  impose  Thine  awe  upon  all  Thy  works  . . .” 

Calling  for  the  universal  acceptance  of  God’s  rule. 

2)  "...  give  glory  unto  Thy  people  . . .” 

Praying  for  the  welfare  of  the  People  of  Israel  and  the  Land  of  Israel. 

3)  “. . . the  just  shall  see  and  be  glad  . . .’׳ 

Anticipating  the  triumph  of  righteousness. 

• THE  MUSSAF  (Additional  Service)  has  three  principal  elements : 

MALKHUYOT  (Kingship)  prayers  — stressing  the  thought  that  mankind’s 
salvation  depends  on  the  acceptance  of  God  as  sole  Sovereign  in  human  life. 
ZIKHRONOT  (Remembrance)  prayers  — declaring  God  to  be  Judge  of  our 
lives  Who  remembers  even  the  things  forgotten. 

SHOFAROT  (Trumpet)  prayers  — proclaiming  that  God  is  the  Ruler  of 
history  who  revealed  Himself  to  our  forefathers  in  the  trumpet  blasts  of 
Sinai,  and  who  will  in  due  time  sound  the  “great  Shofar’’  for  the  complete 
redemption  of  Israel  and  all  mankind. 

After  the  recital  of  each  of  these  elements,  the  shofar  is  blown. 


THE  THREE  HOLY  DAYS  should  be  but  the  beginning  of  TWELVE 
MONTHS  of  wholesome  Jewish  living. 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 

( 


The  Jewish  Calendar : The  calendar  we  use  in  our  daily  activity  is  solar, 
based  upon  the  movement  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  The  Jewish  calendar 
(luach)  is  both  solar  and  lunar,  and  is  based  upon  the  revolutions  of  the  moon 
around  the  earth.  As  the  moon  takes  29^  days  to  travel  around  the  earth,  the 
Jewish  year  has  twelve  months  of  29  or  30  days  each,  354  days  in  all.  In  order 
to  bring  the  calendar  in  line  with  the  solar  year,  a leap  month  is  added  7 times 
every  19  years. 

In  olden  days,  there  was  no  fixed  calendar  in  Palestine.  Each  month  was 
proclaimed  when  the  new  moon  was  seen  by  two  witnesses  who  reported  it  to 
the  Sanhedrin,  the  supreme  Jewish  court.  Inasmuch  as  communities  outside  of 
Palestine  received  the  information  about  the  new  moon  very  late,  all  the  festivals 
were  celebrated  for  two  days  instead  of  one.  In  Palestine  itself  only  one  day 
was  observed,  except  for  Rosh  Hashono,  which  was  celebrated  for  two  days 
everywhere. 

Yo-mim  no-ro-im:  The  High  Holy  Days  are  known  as  Yomim  Noroim,  or 
awe-inspiring  days.  This  description  comes  from  the  solemn  nature  of  both 
Rosh  Hashono  and  Yom  Kippur. 

Aseres  y’me  T’shuvo:  The  ten-day  period  beginning  with  Rosh  Hashono  and 
ending  with  Yom  Kippur  is  called  Aseres  y’me  T’shuvo,  the  ten  days  of  peni- 
tence.  Traditionally,  Jews  went  to  persons  they  had  harmed  and  begged  forgive- 
ness  during  this  period. 

Shabos  Shuvo:  The  Sabbath  between  Rosh  Hashono  and  Yom  Kippur  is 
known  as  Shabbos  Shuvo,  the  Sabbath  of  Return.  Its  name  is  taken  from  the 
Haftoro  read  on  that  Sabbath,  which  begins  “Shuvo  Yisroel,’’  “Return  O Israel 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God.”  (Hosea  14:2ff.) 

Memorial  Light  : On  Yom  Kippur  eve  a memorial  light,  to  burn  for  24  hours, 
may  be  kindled  in  the  home  to  recall  departed  loved  ones. 

Kaporos:  It  is  customary  to  give  a donation  to  charity  on  the  day  before 
Yom  Kippur.  The  offering  is  called  Kaporos  and  is  reminiscent  of  the  offering 
of  a sacrifice  in  the  ancient  Temple  on  that  day. 

The  Shofor:  The  Shofor  is  made  from  the  horn  of  a ram.  It  is  blown  at 
the  morning  service  on  Rosh  Hashono  and  at  the  end  of  N’ilo,  the  closing  service 
on  Yom  Kippur.  The  great  Jewish  Philosopher,  Saadia  Gaon,  gave  ten  reasons 
for  blowing  the  shofor.  Among  them  were : 

To  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  God  on  the  anniversary  of  the  creation 
of  the  world.  (According  to  tradition,  God  created  the  world  on  Rosh  Hashono.) 

2.  To  stir  man  to  repentance. 

3.  To  remind  us  of  the  message  of  the  pi’ophets. 

remind  us  of  Abraham’s  willingness  to  sacrifice  Lsaac,  which  legend 
olds  took  place  on  Rosh  Hashono.  Instead  of  Isaac,  Abraham  eventually  sacri* 
ficed  a ram,  according  to  the  Bible. 

Fasting:  In  ordaining  Yom  Kippur,  the  Bible  says:  “Ye  shall  afflict  your 
souls.  This  is  the  basis  of  fasting,  the  abstinence  from  food  and  drink  on  Yom 
Kippur.  The  purpose  of  fasting  is  to  emphasize  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 
Children  usually  begin  to  fast  at  the  age  of  13. 

Kol-Nidre:  The  eve  of  Yom  Kippur  is  called  Kol  Nidre.  The  inspiring 
melody  chanted  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening  service  speaks  of  God’s  for- 
giveness  of  religious  vows  unfulfilled  through  negligence  or  persecution.  Kol 
Nidre  is  more  inspiring  in  our  day  for  its  fervid  melody  than  for  its  limited 
verbal  significance.  i 

‘ The  Torah  and  Ark  are  decorated  w׳ith  white  covers  during 
^ season.  White  is  the  symbol  of  purity,  as  we  read  in  Isaiah: 
Though  your  sms  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow.’’ 
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CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN 


ל> 


Prl0מas,  I sometimes  \^מ6^ט0ז  what  our  Immediate  ancestors  would  say  if 
they  could  be  recalled  to  life  and  were  shown  a modern  supermarket.  It 

t 

mip^ht,  of  course,  only  be  a matter  of  cursory  Interest  to  cur  male  an- 
cestorg  but  the  women,  surely,  would  be  astonished  and  astounded.  One  can 
Just  imaerfene  those  of  a ;generation  or  two  ago^  their  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise  and  delight  to  see  the  food  so  careful!^  packed,  wonderfully  packaged, 
qutck  frozen  and  mostly  ready  to  serve.  Even  many  of  us  can  easily  eecall 
the  contrast  to  the  days  of  ourAyouth  when  the  women  of  the  household,  our 
mothers,  spent  hours  cleaning  be^ns  or  shelling  peas  or  stewing  fruit.  As 
a youngsters  mysedrf  I can^ recall  the  great  effort  required  in  the  making 
of  icecream  which,  of  course,  was  made  at  home  or,  for  that  matter,  what  a 
delightful  place  the  pantry  used  to  be.  But  today  one  can  get  even  the 
finest  ice  cream  in  a drug  store  (of  all  places)  while  the  usual  ^getables, 
meats,  dairy  products  and  a thousand  and  one  other  items  are  all 

^ ־fii  «'C 

uc  ard  al  1/ hnv?  t ^ ■d 111 ^־  Phil  I [Trp^r וידרד ר!  mid  thnr  thn  right  ihrdf, 

I vrv  ‘-־י׳* 

But  if  the  contrast  is  as  stnklng  as  you  must  aurnly  1׳c.Qliao  ns״jvjvh 

I 

4ih4׳nk׳  bao'k  oygr  the  yatkv^,  how  rauc^  the  more  so  if  we  would  ask־;  you  to  re- 
think  yourselves  into  the  e-eneratlcns  which  live/!(  five  hundred,  or  even  a 
thousand  years  ago.  The  very  fact  that  in  our  time  we  were  able  to  make 
ice-cream  in  our  homes  or  churn  butter  or  keep  a slice  of  meat  fresh  for 
more  than  a few  hours  would  surely  appear  as  the  miracle  of  miracles  to  them 
Thousands  of  years  ago,  as  we  know  from  archeological  discoveries,  provision 
were  kept  in  caves,  food  was  prepared  and  Immediately  eaten  for  fear  of 
spoilage  and  what  one  ate,  in  terras  of  the  products  cleanliness,  was  at 

a matter  of  trial  and  error.  If  enough  people  ate  a pig  and  conse- 
quently  became  violently  sick  or  even  died,  one  could  deduce  -the  fao^  that 
this  was  one  type  of  meat  which  was  not  healthy  for  man;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  one  ate  beef,  the  chances  for  survival  far  outweighed  the  risks.  The 
same  process  of  reasoning  could  be  apolled  to  all  areas  of  man's  life  on 
earth;  only  we  moderns  can  safely  eat  almost  all  types  of  food  and  feel 
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׳g‘e׳t>,  eveט  in  this  context 


safe  In  terms  of  our  health• 


we  are  not  always^  s:^e  or  as  secure  as  we  might  like  to  believe.  How  often 
do  we  read  in  the  newspapers  that  certain  type's  of  canned  foods,  for  example, 
have  been  recalled  and  taken  off  the  market  because  of  impurities  in  the  pro- 
duct{  !.rial  »סיזד  ^^njיי^1^ןןT  vר■-<^י■fcףז^ 

All  of  this  does  not  and  can  not,  of  course,  deny  the  fact  that  we  have 
made  immeasurable  progress  in  terms  of  the  food  we  eat;  who  knows  what  the 
future  will  bring  when  we  shall  be  forood-  to  squeeze  our  meals  into  our 
mouths  out  of  readily  available  and  unspollable  tubes•  But  with  all  of  our 
seeming  advantages  we  should  never  forget  the  difficulties  and  trials  in- 
curabent  upon  those  generations  which  preceded  us  which  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantages  which  we  so  very  glibly  take  for  granted.  To  them,  and  to  us  to  a 
lesser  degree,  the  matter  of  clean  and  unclean  was  of  the  utmost  Importance• 
And  it  is  with  this  very  matter  that  the  Torhh  portion  for  this  Sabbath  con- 
cerns  Itself:  what  Is  clean  and  what  Is  not  clean,  what  1 1^1111  In ן ןןןר ו ־ 1 ־ ;!In  1 to 
be  pure  and  what  Is  Impure,  what  is,  in  short,  eadlble  and  what  must  be  re- 
Jected.  These  are,  to  put  It  into  a context  readily  understandable  by  all 
of  us,  the  laws  of  Kashrus  and  while  here  we  deal  with  certain  laws  and  re- 
gulatlons  In  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  to  be  repeated  again  In  Deuteronomy,  the 
Issue  of  the  matter  finds  concrete  realization  in  the  undeniable  fact  that 
we  Jews  lived  by  these  laws  cartalnl^r  until  ^proxlmately  200  years  ago• 

In  short,  Kashrus  was  not  merely  a collection  of  Idealised  rules  pertaining 
to  the  Jews‘  eating  habits;  rather,  these  laws  and  regulations 
-ennc»br>od-־the  Jew־  and  became  an  Integral  part  and.  portion  of  his  religious 
outlook  on  life•  If  we  were  to  visualize  this  matter  and  translate  It  into 
modern  terms  It  would  appear  ludicrous  from  any  conceivable  point  of  view• 
Asyfor  example^  j^pom  oortain  typoo  of■  moat  we  are  not  allowed  to  eat  this 
kind  or  that^  so  we  might  tran8Ji«te  to  say  that  of  all  the  cheeses  available 
we  may  eat  only  those  made  by  Kraft.  But  that  this  ruling  should  become  a 
r>art  of  our  religious  fabric  as  Jews  appears  highly  improbable;  and  yet.  In 
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the  context  of  ancient  custom  and  praotlc^e,  this  Is  exactly  what  occured• 

^ Of  course,  It  Is  all  not  as  si  nple  as  these  words  mig-ht  Indicate,  The 
of  clean  and  unclean  was  a matter  of  deep  concern  to  those  who  pre- 
ceded  us;a«?T  their  rules  and  ree^ulatlons  were  not  haphazard  eruesses  nor  were 
they  taken  lightly.  In  the  first  place,  the  prohibition  against  mixing 
milk  and  meat  was  probably  a humanitarian  law  in  point  of  01״lgln.  The  Torah 
does  not  say,  of  and  by  Itself,  that  one  should  not  mix  milk  and  meat;  this 
is  a much  later  Interpretation.  What  the  Torah  does  say  in  terms  of  this 
law  is  that  one  should  not  seeXhe  a kid  in  its  mother *s  milk.  We  deduce, 
therefore,  that  m4at  was  frequently  cooked  or  seethed  in  milk  in  order  to 
obtain  the  proper  degree  of  tenderness  but  to  cook  the  kid  in  its  own  moth- 
er  s milk  was  barbaric  in  the  extreme.  It  Is  very  possible  that  aver  the 
course  of  centuries  this  verse  was  interpreted  quite  incorrectly;  had  the 
rabbis  HBi  taken  the  verse  literally  it  would  ha^e  allowed  us  to  cook  our 
meat  in  milk  as  long  as  the  meat  and  the  milk  were  not  related  in  point  of 
animal  origin.  One  could  therefore,  have  conceivably  cooked  a chicken  in 
the  milk  of  a cow.  But,  since  the  Talmud  ruled  that  the  biblical  verse 
spoke  as-alnst  any  type  of  combination  of  milk  and  meat,  we  have  our  present 
laws  of  Kashrus  to  contend  with.a^iid  ■wo  ono — 1 1 וווןיז־י־1זווי־וו־־1־י־״1*’ך ח Mn.  b-ulo  of 
>»rprn1mantatlon-WQa  Iw  geweratlono  long  gone■  In  any  case,  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  clean  or  unclean  but  it  is  part  of  the  process  of  Kashrus. 

The  nnrpose  which  the  ־orohlbitlon  against  certain  types  o^  food  did 
serve  was  in  another  direction  entirely.  In  the  first  place,  it  kept  the 
people  seperate^  if  by  no  other  means  than  their  eating  habits.  For  one 


reason  or  another  as  the  ancient  community  saw  fit,  having  learned  through 
the  process  of  trial  and  error,  certain  types  of  food  were  forbidden  and 
others  allowed;  what  was  clears  and  wha^SI^ was  unclean  was  spelled  out  in 
great  and  elaborate  detail.  This,  then,  made  the  Jew  distinct  for  one  could 
tell  almost  at  a glj^ance  by  what  a man  ate  who  and  what  he  was,  whether  he 
lived  by  the  law  or  net,  whether  he  considered  himself  a part  of  the  Jewish 
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commמטity  or  whether  he  had  renounced  certain  of  Its  principles  and 
As  such,  It  served  a dual  purpose:  not  only  were  those  who  did  obey  charao- 
terlzed  but  those  who  rejected  or  did  not  observe  were  likewise  easily  lien 
tlf !able.  Ääsö , ifore  frequently  than  not,  this  served  the  purpose 
the  two  distinct  and  seperate  groups  U 1 1,1 ן 1־!  I ן niiii,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
mutual  strength  and  prc^ction•  Medieval  Jewish  and  Gentile  records  show 
time  and  again  that  In  yea/^s  of  plague  the  Jewish  community  remained,  In  a 
large  sense.  Immune  to  Illness  not,  as  the  anti-semi te  believed,  because 
hhe  Jew  had  a special  pact  with  God  at  the  expense  of  the  Xian  but  because 
he  kept  the  laws  and  rejected  those^ animals  he  was  forbidden  to  eat• 

On  the  other  hand,  a second  consequence  of  obeying  these  laws  was  one 
which  the  rabbis  deduced  after  seeing  the  plan  in  action.  Their  Interpre- 
tation  was  quite  unique  and  had  not  been  thought  of  prior  to  that  early  §ra: 
by  carefully  choosing  what  a man  shall  or  shall  not  eat,  he  is  curbing  his 
arretlte  and  therefore  must  of  a necessity  realize  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone•  There  are  other  things  In  life  which  are  of  vital  imoortanc 
and  eatlnf?  or  drinking  are  not  the  end  product  or  the  totality  of  a man's 
e^stence  ot  earth.  Consequently,  what  this  interpretation  did.,^  was  to 
issue  a moral  restraint  on  man;  suddenly,  the  laws  to  adhere  to  that  which 
iJas  clean  or  \1nclean^''w4e  lifted  out  of  the  realm  of  the  ordinary  and  placed 
on  a level  of  sanctity.^  aad  Jewish  community  was  jw9^  never  quite  the 
same  again•  What  was  once  a simple  matter  of  clean  and  unclean  no^  became 
a matter  of  humanity;  the  Jew,  above  and  beyond  all  other  considerations, 
had  to  restrict  his  physical  Intake  in  order  to  appreciate  the  higher,  more 
noble  and  more  virtuous  qualities  of  life  on  earth.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
of  course,  that  the  orthodox  Jew^even  today  when  he  is  assured  that  products 
In  his  supermarket  are  clean^ will  not  buy  these  products  either  unless  he  U 
that  thejX  are  permitted  under  the  laws  and  regulations  formialated 
centuries  ago. 

There  remained,  then,  but  one  more  step  to  achieve  an  even  higher  level 
of  committment  In  terms  of  what  was  clean  and  what  was  ncrTcleati:  that  what- 
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ever  ore  ate  had  to  be  blessed  Ir  tharksglvlrg  to  God.  Thus:  the  brocho, 
the  motzl,  the  washing  of  handd  and  later  the  Biroas  HaMozon  so  that  what- 
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ever  food  product  was  clean  would  be  suitably  bracketed  by  a simple  yet 
pebtlnent  link  to  God.  From  that  point  onward,  the  clean  was  in  the  realm 
of  the  god-given,  the  religious  and  it  remained  a part  of  man's  behavior 
for  hundreds  of  years.  That  is  the  essence  of  clean  and  unclean  as  we  can 
perceive  the  problem  in  modern  times  with  a view  toward  the  past;  that  this 
adherance  to  law  and  order  sustained  us,  although  we  suffered  greatly  in 
terms  of  our  religious  obligations,  can  not  ever  be  denied. 

The  proverb  states  that  ”cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness"  and  as  fiar 
as  Judaism  is  concerned  this  thought  is  of  the  essence.  In  fact,  clean- 
llness  is  intertwined  with  godliness  and  in  terms  of  our  heritage,  the  one 
without  the  other  is  inconceivable.  Therefore,  in  our  modern  day  and  age 
the  degree  of  adherance  to  the  laws  of  Kashrus  is  a matter  of  Individual 
concern  but  that  one  should  adhere  to  some  manner  of  cleanliness  is  vital 
because  of  what  it  ImpTes:  a hnlty  of  people,  a concern  for  higher  values, 
and  a reminder  to  bless  the  Lord  our  Gfd  for  all  His  gifts  unto  us.  This, 
certainly,  is  a degree  of  cleanliness  applicable  to  each  and  everyone  of 
us  whether  of  this  or  of  future  generations.  A supermarket  for  all  its 
modernity  and  cleanliness  can  scarcely  ennoble  or  sanctify  unless  and  un- 
til  we  first  learn  to  say;  Boruch  ato  Adonol. 

Amen . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday,  March  3!»  !96?. 


IN  TM  DARKNESS  OT  BIGHT, 

My  friends,  In  the  *^’orah  portion  of  this  veek  Jacob  wrestles  with 
the  angel  of  God•  In  the  darkness  of  night  he  is  wounded,  he  will  limp 
unto  the  end  of  his  days  but  with  an  iron  will  and  detirminati on  he  holds 
fast  to  his  adversary  until  the  light  of  dawn  breaks  forth,  over  the  1101*17:011־ 
It  is  at  this  crucial  point  that  the  angel  asks  to  be  released  from  his 
grip;  yet,  Jacob  will  not  loosen  his  hold  until  h/e  receives  a blessing 
and,  as  a consequence,  his  name  is  changed  from  Jacob  to  Israel,  The 
fathfer  of  our  jSw^e  and  the  name  of  our  people  i«■  born  at  that  ver^mom- 
ent.  This  s^ry  we  might  well  explain  in  modern  terms  as  a nightmare  with 
psychological  overtones;  Jacob  is  about  to  meet  his  brother  Esau  wham  he 
wronged  severely  many  years  ago.  As  he  sleeps  at  night,  he  is  troubled 
by  what  this  meeting  will  bring,  he  is  -d-Ul.u  1 hsd  ^ the  evil  he  has 
brought  to  his  brother,  he  is  distj/ubed  as  to  his  own  future  after  meet- 
ing  the  Warrior-like  Esau.  We  know  from  our  ^ii־b1ical  story,  that  Just 
as  Jacob  departs  from  his  adversary  in  peacd.  so  ends  the  meeting  with 


love  and  all  past  errors 


his  brother.  The  two  are  reunited  in 


are  forgiven  cy  him  who  was  wronged.  It  does  not  take  a certified  psy- 

diiatrist  to  realize  that  the  dream  and  the  actual  encounter  are  one  and 
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the  same;  in  both  instances  the  basic  elements  are  ־Ha*=»8we  and  the  fear 
in  the  heart  of  Jacob  is  all  too  real  both  in  his  dream  and  in  actuality. 
This,  we  might  add,  is  not  the  only  example  of  dreams  playing  a vital 
role  in  the  makeup  of  our  biblical  personalities;  time  and  again,  in  the 
darkness  of  night  the  conscious  and  subconscious  merge  and  man  faces  the 
new  day  burdened  by  the  night’s  encounter  but  free  to  achieve  victory  on 
the  morrow.  It  is  not  only  the  name  which  is  changed  but  the  personality, 
the  inner  being,  the  mental  makej^up  of  the  person  caught  in  the  web  of 
his  own  circumstance.  Night,  in  other  words,  serves  as  a catharsis;  it 

A 

is  a time  of  revaluation,  for  thought,  for  change  so  that  when  the  dawn 


we f eel  that  we  are  blessed  and 


breaks 


can  the  better  meet  the  trials  which  will  surely  com*e  our  way. 


ii. 


As  we  have  it  in  the  context  of  our  story,  so  does  the  reality  of  such 

an  experience  reneat  itself  in  the  liVes  of  modern  men  and  women.  There 

'll*. 

are  all  too  many  who  fear  and  dread  darkness  of  night;  there  are  otherj 

who  face  the  inky  hlackness  with  a degree  of  joy  and  certainty  as  a ■bless- 
ed  relief  from  the  day’s  care  and  as  a source  of  strength  by  means  of  which 
they  can  continue  on  their  appointed  way.  It  is  as  the  poet  Schiller  once 
wrote,  that  in  the  darkness  of  night  "the  l^rm  of  conscience  is  the  compan- 

ion  of  the  owl."  In  some  instances,  night  is  the  occasion  when  men  relax; 

% 

the  nerves  are  less  tj^ese  and  the  emotions  not  as  taut  as  during  the  day. 

And  yet,  far  from  being  of  a beneficial  nature,  the  easiness  of  night  bring 
with  it  a feeling  of  t err or^  horror  and  dread.  The  subconscious  feeling 

of  man  come  to  the  fore,  the  inner  drives  and  the  hidden  m.otives  reveal  the 
selves  all  too  readily  and  the  forces  of  despair  grasp  the  soul  of  man 
-fcw  quickly  and  greedily.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  tlpughts  which  come 
to  tfee,  fare;  ond  thinks  of  all  that  might  have  been,  it  is  the  hour  for  re- 


days  gone  by,  it  is  the 


hearsing  the  faults  and  benefits  of 


time  of  seeing  in  ones  heart  the  real  and  uncomplicated  motivations  which 
urged  one  to  act  in  a certain  manner.  Simplicity  springs  to  the  fore  and 
we  see  all  in  its  proper  light  and  perspective: action#  of  which  we  might 
justly  be  proud  and  those  deeds  which  can  in  no  wise  reflect  hcnor  and 
cre4it  upon  our  waking  personality.  And  then  comes  the  moment  of  ti^h 
which  is  not  to  be  with  death  as  scpiany  modern  writers  would  have  us 


which  is  not  to  be  with  death  as  S(jp1any  modern  writers  would  have  us 

believe;  rather,  the  moment  of  truth  comes  to  each  of  us  when  we  must  i^o 
face  up  to  ourselves,  stripped  of  all  superficialities,  standing  with 
clear  vision  before  our  very  own  eyes.  It  is  a sight  and  an  experience 
which  shakes  many  of  modern  men  and  women  to  tiiiii  1  ־ ׳tt־ij  rminimtl  luiii^  it  is 
often  a shock  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  personality  of  man  changes 
both  when  he  is  awake  and  when  he  is  ready  to  meet  the  dread  of  night. 

The  reason  for  this  frequent  change  may  be  seen  ^ another  result  of 
being  a part  of  the  darkness  of  night.  For  those  for  whom  the  problem  of 
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night  is  very  real,  it  is  the  one  time  when  they  are  completely  alone•  It 
is  a thought  or  an  experience  which  has  often  come  to  me,  as  it  must  surely 

have  come  to  you•  Ve  are  busy  people,  day  in  and  day  out  we  go  about  our 

way  of  business  but  at  the  moment  of  ni^t,  before  sleep,  we  are  alone•  Ve 

lie  awake  with  our  eyes  staring  into  the  darkness  , each  sound  in 

the  house  or  street  becomes  magnified  a thousand  times,  and  yet  there  is  a 
®ס  ddadly  that  it  hangs  over  us ״as  a cloth  of  black  about  to  be 
lowered  for  covering•  Ve  are  at  the  edge  of  sleep  and  yet  we  cannot  sleep; 
we  wish  to  3rfi3!»J־  our  eyes  and  yet  fear  the  final  darkness  ;we  toss  and 

turn  but  only  yearn  for  stillness  and  rest•  Images  flit  through  oivfc  mind; 
the  faces  of  loved  ones,  the  snatches  of  conversation,  the  soun(^  of  laughter 
nr  weeping  become  so  real  that  often  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  night  has 
actually  fallen  and  that  the  work  of  day  has  long  been  past•  It  is  a diffi- 
cult  hour  to  say  the  least  and  it  is  the  time  of  truth  again,  when  man  is 
definitely  and  meaningfully  alone  with  himself•  V;hat  will  he  hear,  what  will 
he  face,  what  will  he  remember,  what  will  he  anticipate;  wherein  has  he 
failed  or  succeeded,  brought  hope  or  dissapointement , ennobled  or  degraded, 
caused  laughter  afid=1rot- tears?  It  is־־a׳  tSbribre  rnom^Ht  fui  soon  the  1 
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wonder,  then,  that  the  fear  of  night  lies  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  for  what 

c,  vi-M ־ » ->׳ י  "Hi 

we  see  and  encounter,-— ao  has  already  been  ss-id ; is  not  always  pleasant  nor 
stimulating,  nor  rewarding*  In  such  an  instance,  the  dawn  of  day  comes  as 
a relief  rather  than  a blessing  for  with  the  first  few  streaks  of  light,  man 
can  wake  from  his  nightmare  and  lose  himself  for  another  day  in  the  fever  of 
activity  which  diverts  his  mind,  weakens  his  body  and  cancels  the  hurt  in 
his  soul•  He  has  not  to  fear  the  light  of  day  but  only  the,  darkness  of  night 
My  friends,  we  could  be  glib  about  this  manner  and  assign 

these  symptoms  of  a Troubled  soul  to  all  others,  without  involving  ourselves 


׳•  Needlers  to  say,  it  would  be  the 


in  any  manner  of  speaking. 


iv. 


*carefree  way־׳  and  dishonest  ly  wlTTl,  The  troubled  spirit  lies  not  only  wit 

-I 

in  Jacob  our  forefather,  but  ״!thin  each  of  us  as  well.  Each  of  us  ha»■ 

the  manent  of  truth  once  during  the  course  of  a lifetime; 

good  reason  to  lie  awake  at  night  and  fear  the  uncertainty  of  tomorrow, 

Whether  our  turmiil  is  real  or  imagined,  whether  it  be  in  the  realm  of  the 

rericus  or  negligible,  it  is  re«i  nevertheless  and  terribly  a matter  of 

concern  to  esery  living  soul.  If  this  were  a film  the  end  would  be  found 

within  the  last  few  reels,  if  this  were  a book  on  the  best-seller  list  the 

the  solution  would  be  readily  apparent  tn  the  last  chapter,  and  if  this 

were  a Broadway  play,  the  conflict  would  be  resolved  as  the  curtain  falls. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  none  of  these;  we  are  engaged  in  a struggle  of  living 

which  proceeds  from  day  to  day  without  surcease.  There  is  no  end,  the-e 

is  no  ready  solution,  there  is  no  instant  answer  by  which  we  can  be  saved 

for  this  is  neither  fiction  nor  make-believe  but  reality  in  its  hardest 

and  most  obvious  display  of  cruelty.  The  quick  and  ready  answer  would  be 

to  say:  forget  it,  have  faith  and  start  the  new  day  with  a smile^  but  I 

seriously  doubt  whether  this  would  solve  iven  the  most  minute  of  our  diffi 

culties.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  the  direction  of  a solution  not  in  xhe 

quick  and  oversimplified  reply  of  modem  times  but  in  the  struggle  of  eons 

ago  when  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel  in  the  darkness  of  night.  He  fough 

for  his  life,  he  was  permanently  injured  in  his  encounter,  he  was  wearied 

and  desperate  as  the  battle  progressed  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 

could  bring  the  encounter  to  a/^victory  whi-oh  would  be-  ■decisive;  As  in  the 

case  of  our  dream,  not  a sound  was  heard*,  the  antagonists  faced  each  other 

alone  and  none  but  the  stars,  mocm  and  sl^y  witnessed  their  battle.  It 

was  only  when  the  angel  said  "Let  me  go  for  ־^e  day  breaketh"  that  Jacob 

*J  I?  c?  /■*  (*  ^ 

replied  "I  will  noj  let  ' thee  go  unless  t1  oil  bles’s  me"  and  with  this  ex- 
change,  short  as  it  wa®,  the  tide  of  battle  turned,  Jacob  received  the 
blessing,  the  adversary  into  the  murky  mist  and  dawn  broke  forth. 

How  eloquent  a testimony  to  the  strength  and  courage  which  must  be  within 


K'■ 

V י 


^aoh,  ■j?#-  us  as  v/ell.  There  is  no  easy  escape  from  that  which  troubles  our 
soul,  we  must  encounter  it  with  fortitude  and  courage,  we  must  face  fche 
new  day  not  with  empty  gestures  or  unreasoned  faith  hut  ^bith  the  blessing 
which  comes  only  after  having  stood  face  to  face  with  ourselves  and  with 
God,  It  will  hurt  the  man,  it  may  injure  him  permanel^y  in  his  inmost  be- 
ing  but  the  worth  of  such  an  encounter  is  to  be  seen  in  the  blessing.»^ 


,In  short,  whatever  answer  there  is,  this  is  itjif  it  is  an  answer  and 
only  you  can  best  Judge  the  value  of  thd  '^'orah  portion.  For  Jacob  the 
nightmare  had  ended,  the  encounter  with  his  brother  was  a successftti=iei:cw 
t-oagp  but  he  bore  the  scar  of  the  adversary  for  all  his  days^;^»  earth,  V/e 
are  the  Jacobs  of  the  present  day,  the  adversary  wrestles  with  us  xt  in 
the  darkness  of  night  and  we  bear  the  of  the  stri^ggle.  Yet,  vathin 

us  lies  the  power  to  face  tomorrow  in  strength  and  not  in  weaknessjfor  we 
have  stbod  face  to  face  and  have  survived,  ¥8  nood  not  fear  the  night  far 
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HEB,  TAB.  FRIDAY  EYEHIHG.  DECEMBER  2,  1960, 


THE  !■',ANIHG  OF  HOLIHESS. 


My  friends,  this  week  in  our  Houses  of  Worship  a  ־* ־orah  portion  is 
־being  read  which  is  of  great  significance  to  our  Jewish  religion.  This 
section,  known  as  ״Kedoshim"  takes  its  'Hame  frara.  the  theme  of  the  2i  19th 
chapter  of  the  tl^d  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  Leviticus;  "Speak  u^to 

the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  say  unto  them;  Ye  shall 

joo'^Tk  7«  'jfe כ ׳ 

he  holy,  for  I the  Lord  your  God  am  haly•"  The  theme,  then,  is  "holiness" 
hut,  strange  to  say,  in  the  subsequent  verses  the  concept  or  idea  of  hjli- 

יÄוAן^י 

ness  is  never  fully  explained  or  developed.  Over  the  centuries,  tfeeiT,  men 
have  asked  themselves  the  quest!  oiy  which  we  intend  to  explore  at  ־chis  time: 
what  is  holiness?  or,  l\ow  can  I he  holy?  Many  faiths  or  people,  of  course, 
view  the  concept  of  "holiness"  with  different  eyes.  To  the  Christian,  some- 
thing  is  holy  because  it  is  derated  or  set  apart  from  the  stream  of  daily 
living.  The  holy  object  must  he  treated  with  a special  kind  of  veneration; 
th^cross  is  held  in  awe  by  the  people,  it  is  something  high  above  and  some- 
thing  far  away  from  them;  the  tacred  cup  in  which  the  wine  for  the  religiou 


it  is  kept  in  a special  place  and 


service  is  contained  is  handle( 


only  the  hands  of  the  priest  may  touch  it  during  the  mass.  Th^s^  and  other 
holy  objects,  ^ somehow  detached  from  daily  experience^  and  ie  displayed 
only  on  special,  specified  occasions.  At  the  same  time,  in  other  faiths, 
certairiobject s which  are  used  in  the  ritual  of  the  faith  are  sacred  because 
the  people  and  priests  bow  down  before  them;  they  from  the  waist 

or  prostrate  themselves  on  the  floor  before  the  image  which  they  worship. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  individuals  who  are  known  as  "holy  men". 
To  a lesser  extent  you  have  the  monks  and  nuns  who  surely  are  looked  upon 
as  holy  or  pious  human  beings;  the  basic  structure  of  their  societies  asks 
that  they  remain  within  their  ov/n,  cloistered  community  spending  their 
time  and  effort  on  prayer,  work  and  meditation,  •^^nd  there  are  many  of  thes 

people  who  feel  themselves  satisfied  and  at  peace  because  of  the  retiring 

4■^ 

and  quiet  call  ing^^  which  they  have  ohosen  for■׳׳  themselves.  And  surely,  you 
have  heard  of  the  "holy  men"  who  are  part  of  the  eastern  religions  and  cul^^ 


• • 

11 


A man  ■who  wishes  to  meditate  and  he  at  peace  withX  himself  and  his  world 


goes  laut  into  the  wilderness,  like  a hermit,  to  he  alone.  it  h־־h׳i״  jyL'tf•  He 
may  sustain  himself  on  very  little  food  and  drink,  he  may  live  in  a cave 
or  he  may  spend  years,  even  a lifetime,  in  the  desert  and  the  people  will 
flock  to  him  to  listen  to  his  wise  words  and  to  benefit  from  his 
Ip  1 11111 תר ו!  Having  retired  from  life,  he  has  formulated  a philosophy  of 
living  which  he  now  applies  to  those  within  the  turmoil  and  turbulence  of 
daily  strain  and  stress•  He  has  become  a holy  man  whose  ״vexy  footsteps  in 
the  sand  are  often  revered  and  kissed  by  his  followers• 

I make  it  a poi|;t  to  mention  all  of  these  aspects  of  holiness  in  order 
to  highlight  for  you  that  all  these  various  manifestations  are  precisely 
what  Judaism  does  NOT  believe  in•  In  Judaism  holiness  is  not  measured  by 
the  degree  in  which  you  remove  yourself  from  life;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
detirmined  by  v/hat  you  do  in  the  very  thick  of  your  daily  existence  I In 
Judaism  holy  obe^cts  are  treated  nojh with  awe  >»or  are  they  set  apart;  they 


are  only  I!!  1  י־ו1 ג^  with  the  greatest  of  respect  and  there  is  a great  differ- 
ence  between  these  two  points  of  view•  Take  for  instance,  as  a good  examp^ 
the  Torah  s 3^0118 5 far  from  being  set  apart,  they  are  well-worn  and  they 
should  be  for  they  are  of  use  to  Jewry  only  as  long  as  they  are  handled  an( 
read  and,  thus,  become  a guide  for  our  lives•  The  Kiddüsh  cup  can  be  fing- 
ered,  handled  and  touched  by  one  and  all;  it  is  not  something  which  has  a 
magical  or  mystical  element  as  do  the  wine  goblets  of  other  faiths•  In 
short,  within  the  religion  of  Judaism  "holiness"  is  not  something  apart 
from  life  but  something  which  is  very  much  a part  of  it•  The  idea  of  be- 
ing  holy  is  not  a "thing"  or  an  "object"  but  it  is  a process  of  living 
which  can  come  only  fran  within•  It  is  for  this  reason  that  have  no 


"holy  men"  as  this  term  is  understood  by  the^ur1>*de  world;  but  we  do  have 


men  and  women  whom  we  consider  pious  and  godly  and  we  detirmine  this  quali- 
ty  only  by  the  manner  in ׳.^ ־hich  they  live  and  conduct  themselves  in  relation 
to  their  fellow  man  and  in  relation  to  the  Father  of  us  all•  Hiliness, 


Ill• 


tkea,  iB  llvinc  in  aceordanae  vltk  our  kifkOBt  capaBitlei,  vitk  oar  finest 
potentials,  vltk  our  most  noble  aspirations  wklek  plaee  us  on  a loftj  level 
from  wklek  we  strive  to  eome  ever  eloser  to  tke  Almighty• 

How,  tken,  ean  you  and  I be  koly?,  or,  wkat  does  kollness  mean  to  you 
and  met  First,  we  ouckt  to  understand  fully  tkat  In  terms  oj^ur  Jewlsk/ 
faltk,  eaok  one  of  as  oan  be  *koly".  In  Gkrlstlan  faltks  one  would  almost 

jUf4^ 

kave  to  retreat  from  life  In  order  to  attain  tkat  on  tke  otker 

kand,.  In  terms  of  Judaism  tke  Individual  firmly  believes  tkat  ke  ean  attain 
a measure  of  sanetlfled  llvlns  only  as  ke  stands  In  tke  midst  of  life  Itself 
Holiness  wltkia  our  faltk  Is  a process,  tkat  lOilok  Is  constantly  ooourlnc^ 
for  as  one  of  oar  sa^es  said  quite  a few  centuries  ago,  *It  Is  not  only 
wkat  a man  does,  but  ke  does  It•*  Tkls,  surely,  exemplldles  tke  Idea  of 
kollness;  kow  do  you  look  at  life,  wkat  do  you  do  wltk  yourself,  kow  do  you 
stand  In  relation  to  others  and  In  rd.l(tlon  to  Gk>d•  Ferkaps  a clue  to  tke 


attainment  of  kollness  csin  be  seen  In  tke  words  of  tke  Baal  Skera  Tov,  one 
of  tke  sreat  Jewish  personall tleSy^lA  Eastern  Europe  not  too  many  centuries 
ago•  When  asked  to  state  kls  tkouskts  on  life,  ke  said:  *Everytklne  ereat- 
ed  by  G^od  contains  a •park  of  holiness•*  Tke  key  word  here,  of  course.  Is 
* cverytklnf * ; every  man,  every  tree,  stone,  flower.  In  short  everytklnf  on 
tkls  earth  Is  koly  because  It  has  God's  blesslnf•  Akd  once  tkls  tkouSkt  18 
formulated,  tke  rest  cf  tke  proposition  gasA  18  left  In  tke  hands  of  tke  In■• 
dividual:  kow  are  you  coins  to  treat  tkat  wklek  Is  kokyt  If  you  appreciate 
tkat  wklek  18  good  and  wholesome  and  fine  and  worthwhile,  you  will  beeome 
koly  because  of  your  attldude;  If,  on  tke  otker  hand,  you  necate  and  scorn 
all  tke  beauty  of  God* a creation,  tke  kollness  of  life  Itself  will  be  lost 
to  you•  Tkls  18  tke  key  to  tke  concept  aocordlnf  to  tke  Jewish  my  of  life, 
which  Is  so  different  from  all  tke  others•  We  ean  become  koly,  and  tke 
process  of  doing  so  18  part  of  our  everyday  living  experiences•  We  are  koly 
because  we  treasure  wkat  18  given  to  us;  we  are  koly  because  we  see  kollness 
In  life;  wc  are  koly  because  we  value  everything,  especially  tke  breath  of 


It• 


Ilf•  ־breathel  Into  us  at  tlie  vary  beflnnlnf  of  time•  Tkere  will  always  be 
kolln•••  on  tkl•  •artk  If  you  ani.  I appreciate  an4  aeknowledfe  Its  presence• 
Of  •ouree,  tkere  1•  a more  personal  aspect  to  kollness  as  well•  ke 
can  not,  for  Instanee,  confuse  or  Identify  mere  Up  service  or  ceremonial 
observance  wltk  eltker  piety  or  kollness.  One  of  tke  greatest  of  Jewlsk 
pkllosopkers,  wkose  name  was  Pkllo  of  Alexandrka,  wrote  some  two  tkousand 
years  ago  of  suck  an  example j "If  a man,  out  of  his  abundant  wealth, 

builds  a tei^le  at  a vast  expense, and  adorns  It  wltk  costly  offerings,  let 
him  not  be  classified  with  tke  pious,  for  ke  has  gone  astray,  regarding 
•ereaonlous  worship  as  kollness,  and  giving  gifts  to  Him  who  cannot  be 
bribed.״  ‘^‘kese  are  strong  words  spoken  by  our  teacher  bug  their  truth  Is 
evidently  as  valid  In  our  time  as  It  was  In  the  days  of  Pkllo•  Judaism 
does  not  ask  of  nan  great  and  costly  gifts;  If  these  are  to  be  glven^  fl^ 
but  we  mast  surely  strive  for  certain  Ideals,  values  and  principles'!^  ״ dlil• 
Our  religion  teaches,  for  Instance,  that  tke  greatest  saerlflee  anyone  •an 
bring  upon  tke  alter  of  (Jod  Is  a humble  heart;  that  pride  of  worldU^go^ 
and  worldly  achievements  are  of  little  worth  when  measured  against 
ti#  spiritual  values.  It  Is  In  this  vein  that  we  tke  better  understand  the 
meaning  of  kollness  as  It  cokes  to  each  of  us  In  a very  personal  setting: 
to  what  extent  do  you  strive  to  attain  tke  Idekls  and  values  set  forth  by 
the  teachers  of  our  faith,  by  tke  Torakt  Aa«»ike  man  who  built  a Temple 
ai¥d  did  not  attain  piety,  ww  for  each  of  us  tkere  must  be  a complete  and 
total  committment  to  the  prl^lples  of  our  faith.  When,  In  other  words, 
we  speak  of  equity.  It  means  complete  Justice  for  every  man  on 

thelkce  of  tke  earth;  when  we  speak  of  love  and  harmony  and  goodness.  It 
Implies  the  living  re§llty  of  these  Ideals;  when  Judaism  speaks  of  ^ and 
Order,  It  means^״tru•״  law  which  will  not  only  regulate  and  ma/?e)fe,  orderly 
but  which  will  be  a source  of  safety  and  security  for  all  those  wltk  whom 
tke  Law  eomes  Into  contact•  In  short,  for  us  to  be  ״holy״  does  not  mean 
that  we  ought  to  be  perfect  In  every  way  but  It  does  Imply  that  we  should 
always  strive  for  betterment,  •tfxd^t  Is  in  this  process  of  striving  that 

/ U ^ • • 
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My  friends,  one  of  tke  finest  prayers  of  our  liturgy,  said  irtien  we 

make  tke  transition  from  t]M  tobbatk  to  tke  first  day  of  tke  week,  eontalns 

Ii/Zd  e<>7>  /p 

tkli  eloslnf  benediction:  ״Praised  art  ׳Tkou,  0 Lord  our  Gt)d,  who  niakest  a 
distinction  between  the  saered  and  tke  profane.״  As  In  tke  ease  of  tke  kolj 
Babbatk  and  tke  profane  working  day,  so  It  Is  with  each  of  us  and  the  days 

tke  course  of  our  lifetime,  God  has  Clven  vm  tke 
It  18  Up  to  each  Individual  member  of  tke  Jewish 
oommanlty  to  make  of  this  blessed  gift  what  he  will.  We  ean  look  about 
us  and  see  only  tke  sordid  side  of  life;  on  tke  other  hand,  we  can  see  In 
every  phase  of  life  something  bAitlful,  something  stirring,  sometklng  holy• 
Depending  upon  our  attitude,  we  can  allow  ourselves  to  fall  to  tke  level 
of  the  ordinary;  or,  just  as  easily,  bp  striving  for  Ideals  and  values,  we 
ean  lift  up  ourselves  and  those  with  whom  we  eome  Into  contact.  The  strlv- 
Ing  and  the  beauty  18  left  for  each  of  us  to  sense,  to  feel,  to  appreelate. 
We  surely  ought  to  change  tke  reading  of  tke  Torah  verse  from  ״you  shall 
be  holy״  to  ״we  shall  be  holy,  for  ‘^‘kou,  the  lord  our  &od,  art  holy.״ 
In*ee*,  In  full  un*0r8t«1tlns  of  t^^pnl^^f  lMlln^8,^«^relternte^tke 
benediction  of  tke  prayer  book,  ״Praised  art  Them,  0 Lord  0u4,  G־od,  who  hast 
made  a distinction  between  tke  sacred  and  tke  profane,״ 

Amen, 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  evening.  May  2nd,  1958 
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ANNUAL  INSTALLATION  SERMON:  1969• 

Vi^Lends,  I think  all  of  us  are  concerned  with  the  unrest  and  rebellion  so 
obvious  on  the  college  campuses  of  our  country;  Indeed,  even  in  the  High  School 
of  otir  city.  I am  not  referring,  of  course,  to  the  wild  and  crude  acts  of  van- 
dallsm  which  should  be  d^t  with  in  as  severe  a manner  as  the  law  allows,  and 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  with  those  young  people  who  are  deeply  dls- 

tuziied -«icd^ have  foimd  that  only  by  means  of  visible  protest  will  the  adult  worl 
listen  to  them.  Again,  it  is  obvious  that^^s  can  not  be  allowed  lij^ bhe  dtfrml- 
torles  but  what  of  those  honorable  young  men  andJ^men  who  find  that  they  can 
only  change  the  existing  order  by  dally,  insistent,  incessant,  peaceful  but 
vocal  protest.  Sect.  Finch  has  piously  stated  in  Washington  that  the  colleges 
have  brought  all  this  turmoil  upon  themselves  becaus^f  their  rigidity,  the 
privileged  faculties  and  the^withdrawal  from  the  community  but  aside  from  the 
fact  that  his  assessment  is  incorrect,  it  is  also  begging  the  question;  he 
merely  restates  the  ills  instej,d  of  attempting  to  solve  the  problems.  In  this 
context  the  dissatisfied  students  can  !fell  ask:  if  the  nationaYadministration 
concerns  itself  with  the  obvious  how  can  we  ever  hope  to  solve  those  Issues 
which  are  at  the  root,  underneath,  the  complexities  of  our  time.  And,  of 
course,  the  question  is  justified  for,^s  I havehad  occasion  to  note  at  an 
earlier  time  when  so  many  of  you  were  pre s ent ^ one  can  only  find  meaningful 
answers  if  one  dares  first  to  ask  the  relevant  questions^  All  too  often^^  how- 
ever,  the  question  is  merely  a superficial  gesture  when  it  should  be  an  act 
of  courage,  depth  and  personal  committment. 

What  are  these  students  against?  On  the  surface  we  have  all  come  Into 
loud  and  prolonged  contact  with  their  reasons.  They  are  against  the  E,t,bll|h 
״,ent.  meaningless  courses  and  Insensitive  teachers:  they  are  opposed  natural- 
ly  to  the  war  In  Asia,  to  B.O.T.C.  and  recruiters  on  the  local  level.  And  as 
they  are  against  these  things  so  are  they  for  courses  which  have  meaning  for 
thrives,  for  the  underprivileged  and  for  that  expression  of  pow«r  which  will 
permit  them  to  participate  In  ®reatlng  the  future.  By  the  thousands  these 
young  people  played  dominant  roles  In  the  Civil  Bights  struggle  and  later  | 
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we1:e  paK‘tlclpants  In  the  political  convulsions  of  1968;  today  they  know  that 
iff  they  are  to  build  a meaningful  future  they  must  grapple  with  the  Essentials 
of  the  democratic  process:  the  political  structure!  1ן 


Anyone  has  recently 

followed  the  ghastly  spectacle  placed  before  the  citizens  of  this  *‘י® 

Legimlature  in  Albany  can  fully  understand  the  frustrations  of  the  peopl^ even 

if  we  are  not  always  in  sympathy  with  their  demands.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me 

that  the  young  people  of  our  time,  at  least  those  who  have  found  a meaningful 

manner  of  expression,  these  young  men  and  women  have  oj^lenged  our  system  not 

VMJt 

because  it  dtxxk  could  be  bet^r,  Which  is  btovious  to  all,  but  because  ±rt=l-A- 
founded,  built  and  protected^by  a double  standard  of  hypocricyJ  We  know  all 
too  well  that  our^ilfe  is  not  always  hones^^j^il  ijuLi  1 !!  3 ■ ״scterta=q11UimLX■  uf  ^ 


too  well  that  ourpife  is  not  always  hones^j^il  UuLi  1 !!  3 ■ ״scterta=q11UimLX■  uf  ^ 

\,f  iJi° jtJUL11Hft.i־־־g*־Pupi  >baj(^wi^are  able  to  cover  our  Ills, 

our  sins  of  omission,  our  a^thy  with  words,  with  money,  with  prestige  and  pow- 
er  in  the  community/S^^lS^he  faults  of  our  socio-economic  class  are  glossed 
over,  are  made  palatable  and  are  made  acceptable  so  that  even  we  believe  Its 
vaiu^i.  In  concrete  terms,  the  hypocricy  is  obvious  to  the  students  in  these 
cl^^^^^^^examples:  if  the  Univeireity  with  its  expansion  and  with  so  meaning- 
less  a need  as  a new  gymnasium  can  encroach  on  a park  and  on  the  living  space 
of  the  city's  poor  who  live  nearby  why  is  it  so  terrible  if  students  disrupt 
the  conmvinity  of  a college?  Br,  take  this  example*  a University  is  obAriously 
dedicated  to  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  humanities  but  how  is  this  possible, 
by  definition,  i^that  same  University  is  supported  in  a large  measure  by  de- 
fense  contracts  of  the  government,  private  industries  and  foundations,  support! 
ROTC  which  trains  future  officers  of  the  Army  and,  in  sum,  supports  a s^catHm»׳ 
״‘^־'^:ihi^^tlnds 'in  direct  contrast  to  all  that  is  implied  by  the  term  -Humanities,' 

מ 

On  another  level,  I can  vouch  for  the  same  double  standard*  more  often  than  I 


would  carejto  coxint  have  I spoken  from  this  pulpit  and  then  have  been  privately 
reproached  fo*|my  idealistic  assumptions  as  if  idealism  and  the  dream  for  real- 
ity  were  mutually  exclksive I Finally,  we  are  hypocritical  if  as  individuals 
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or  •as  a •group  we  do  nothing,  for  instance,  for  the  starving  peoples  of  Biafra, 
where  the  evidence  in  pictures  and  by  first-hand  reports  is  available  but,  on 


the  other  hand,  we  chastize  the  world  for  not  hej)ing  us  asjJews  when  we  or  our 
dear  ones  suffered  persecution  and  genocide  in  Nazi  Germany^  ^hen  the  evidence 
was  not  so  fully  available  to  the  general  population!^  In  short,  in  a very  lar 
sensd,  the  students  are  correct;  they  have  held  a mirror  up  to  our  faoey  and  we 
are  not  at  all  happy  with  what  we  see־•  We  may  deplore  their  methods  but  in  a 
certain  frame  of  reference,  we  can  not  fault  their  motivation.  They  want  to 


"strike  through  the  mask";  they  want  to  rid  us  of^  hypocricy. 

All  this  has  particular  relevance  for  us  because  we  represent  just  the 
opposite  of  what  is  plaguing  the  country  in  our  time.  Here  at  our  Hebrew  Ta- 
bemaole  you  find  friendship,  a smooth  working  relationship  wjthin  our  religious 
community  and,  also,  despite  the  often  healthy  difference  of  personalitjjfa-  an 


ability  to  peacefully  bolve  the  many  problems  which  come  our  way  in  view  of 

our  local  problems.  we  are  stronger  today  than  at  any 

7׳  OA  ^ 

other  time  in  our  more  than  iirty  years  of  erdstenoe  because  these  cl omental, 

^ such  as  double  standards  and  hypocricy^  i•  precisely  what  one  does  no^ 

Jind  in  the  community  of  this  ^^ynagogue.  This  is  what  we  must  always  bear  in 

mind'äpr  we  have  established  ourselves,  maintained  our  position  and  grown 


strong  and  vital  over  the  deC;,des  because  we  hav^meant  exactly  what  we  daid  ► 

always  presented  a specific  point  of  view  with  whiöh  we  have  never 
compromised;  as  a consequence,  hypocricy  has  never  been  a part  of  our  make-up 
We  can  best  illusV^ate  this  attitude  by  citing  a principle  which  has  guided  us 
although  it  has  not(^r^al^^^ysi4ith  universal  approval.  For  exa^le,  we  have 


always  believed  and  acted  accordingly  that  our  congregation,  its  membership, 
its  physical  ffacilities,^^ts  nee<%  occupy  the  prime  place  of  concern  for  us  all 
This  means  that  we  have  placed  responsibility  toward  national  and  world 

Jewry  on  a secondary  level  for  we  believe  that  if  we  as  a congregation  do  not 
exist  we  can  not  be  of  help  and  value  to  others.  We  have  chosen  our  priorities 

ד" 

and  selfish  at  it  may  soiuid  we  have  decided  that  we^  c^or|1.e  first  for  above  all 
else,  we  want  our  Synagogue  to  survive;  as  we  are  stable  and  strong,  we  can  be 
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mdaning  to  others.  But  there  is  a second  principle  which  also  must  be  mention- 
ddi  on  this  level  we  have  chosen  total  honesty  as  well־.  We  have  decided  that 
ours  shall  be  first  and  foremost  a House  of  God  and  not  a center  for  social 


gathering.  We  tooj^,  as  so  many  others,  could  say,/ hypocritically,  that  ours 
ia^  a *comnmnity  center  with  worship  being( just  a^part  of  the  total  picture;  on 
tke  contrary,  because  we  are  committed  to  total  honesty:  we  havd  chosen  to 
make  and  keep  ours  a Sanctuary  first^  with  all  other  aspects  of  Synagogue  life 
taking  a secondary  place  of  interest.  And,  becausd  we  have  never  compromised  ^ 


Witt»  this  aspect  of  our  rexigxous י» ״«  - t / 

kXxiHyil 

have  tought  this  to  our  ohlldren:1*)6  knov  that  while  there  are  many  more 
social  halls  all  over  the  city,  with  marvellous  souiid^systems  and  de- 
lightful  chandeliers,  in  Temple  they  will  experience  the  mood  of  prayer 

for  that  is^ts  primary  function.  I think  that  rebellion  and  protest  will  not 
find  a foot|jold  here  because  there  is  no  need  to  strike  through  the  ■amk. 

It  is  into  this  type  of  a religlouJorganization  that  we־  i-wwlenj.  this  Sabbat 
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even^g'/|0ur  new  officers  as  well  as  the  board  members  whose  names  you  will  find 
listed  on  your  mimeographed  papers.  ^ It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  welcomd  to 
our  pulpit  Mr.  JERFREY  BAUME,  the  new  president  of  our  Youth  Group.  Through  him 
we  extend  our  greetings  to  all  of  our  young  people,  whether  in  his  group  or  in 
the  Rabbi's  Class,  and  hope  that  they  will  continue  in  their  successful  endeav- 
ors  for  we  fully  and  truly  value  their  participation  in  congregational  1^. 

Ä We  take  great  pleasure  in  greeting  MRS.  MARGO  OPPENHEIMER  ,,ho  continues  as 

president  of  our  PARENT'S  ASSOCIATION־.  Her  group  has  done  wonderful  work  for 
the  children  of  our  two  religious  schools  and  from  experience  we  know  that  for 
this  group  and  for  this  leadership  no  task  is  ever  too  difficult.  Tour  success 

oan  nct  be  measured  for  the  ‘’‘”־“‘״” ' י 

ism  oreat^.CW  children^  W Men's  Club  also  re^s  its  president,  MR. 

DENNY  SIMON.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  a special  wor4.  of  friendship 
and  greeting  particularly  in  view  of  his  t>ast  serious  Illness  and  we  commend 
him  and  his  membership  on  the  devotion  they  have  indicated  in  behalf  of  our 
Temple.  Adult  Education,  ushers  at  Services,  involved  in  the  issues  of  our 


this  Sabbatl 
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time  this’ group  has  done  wonderfully  for  our  intellectual  needs  and  we  hope 
\ they  will  continue  in  this  vein  in  the  years  to  come.  We  now  come  to [tj^  »ew 
head  of\sisterhood(^t  before  we  say  a special  word  for  the  incoming  officer,  ׳ 
^ we  neid^to  extend  a word  of  gratitude  to  the  outgoing  president,  MRS.  LUCY 


BISSINGER.  She  has  done  heroic  work  in  the  past  and  the  exc^^onally  sl?rong 
position  hold  by  Sisterhood  in  our  congregation  is  due^^Ä^Sä^o  your  efforts. 
There  is  every  reason  in  the  world  for  us  to  acknowledge  putlicl^  in  this  very 
saaAed  spot^  that  one  could  not  hope  for  a more  dedicated  servant  of  the  Temple 
than  MRS.  BISSINGER  who  has  feiven  of  herself  with  all  her  heart  and  with  every 
ן ^n^^  at  her  c^mand.  We  are  humbly  grateful.  It  is  with  this  past 

that  we  turn  to  th^^' president,  MRS.  MAX  HAMBURGH  and  we  wish  her  well;  her 
task  is  eno^^^eously^dif^i^^ but  we  know  that  the  future  of  this  organize- 
tlon  18  in  the  hands  of  eieoeptionalp^rship.  The  Sisterhood  is  the  most 
vital  organization  in  our  oongregationjand  we  know  that  with  you  as  president 
this  position ״ ״t  be  relinquished.  Finally,  a word  of  gra- 

C)  titude  to  MR.  KURT  SCHLOSS,  president  of  our  Temple^Tt  is  his  task  to  keep 
this  religious  family  on  an  even  keel  and  to  make  «tabs  often  difficult  decis- 
ions  which  are  for  the  good  of  our  Hebrew  Tabernacle;  He  has  done  exceedingly 
well  over  the  past  two  years  and  we  wish  him  continued  strength  and  wisdonj in 
the  year  before  us־,  'fhi  laity  of  this  congregation  has  elected  a president 

who  brings  dignity  and  gtature  to  this  most  vital  office. 

This,  then,  in  sum,  is  the  truth  of  our  united  family.  No  riots  here,  no 
frenzy,  no  violence,  no  revoluti^j  why,  because  here  the  priorities  are  clear 
and  we  approve.  It  Is^^^CSlI^this  concept  of  honor  and  honesty  that  we  bring 
the  newly  elected  officers,  board  members  and  members  at  large  of  al^  our 
affiliate  groups,  represented  on  our  pulpit  by  their  respective  presidents. 

We  install  them  into  their  offices  of  leadership  and  pray  that  the  Almighty 
bless  them  and  their  membership  so  that  here  in  this  House  of  God  we  might 
represent  His  Name  for  good,  for  honor  and  for  worth.  So  that  we  may  invoke 
God*s  blessing  we  ask  them  to  come  forward  and  you  to  rise... 

Hsb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening.  May  9,  1969  INSTALLATION  Service. 
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»THE  SOHHC^"  by  Janos  Mich  oner, 

FrioJids,  perhaj^s  the  greatest  00ןיןוח inen  t one  can  pay  to  the  author  Janes 
Michener  is  to  say  that  he  is  a superb,  captivating  and  brilliant  storyteller, 
Fron  the  days  of  !)is  first  delif;htful  book  "Tales  of  the  Soiith  Pacific"  via 
"The  Brideos  of  Toko-ri"  and  "Sayonara"  to  "Hawaii"  lie  lias  broi  f;l1t  us  ■*=r»nw 
ץך.■  infliirnit  ttIiI־'״ — has — al^fays  rin1«1inutnd  ilia  wiTi’k  t'cT^TlTe  ^^esent  1ו e s t - 

seller  "The  Source"*  wh-t'ch  lias  been  in  the  forofronr.  of  contenporary  fiction 

«•־ 

for  almost  a year.  This  book  represents  a radical  dejiarture  from  his  pre- 
vioiis;^  themes  and  attempts  to  do  no  less  tlian  to  Trace  tlie  development  of 
civilization,  or  the  {;rowtli  of  mankind,  from  its  earliest  stacks  of  infancy 
toward  the  sU]')]0(־sed  maturity  of  present  day  life,  Wliile  one  can  always  find 
faults  witli  a book  of  tliis  size  and  sweep,  it  woultl  appear  to  me  that  Janes 
Micliener  l)as|s11cceeded  admirably  in  his  attempt;  tliat  tliis  is  an  unusually 
brilliant  bo  I ume ; tliat  tliis  is  a book  which  should  be  read  by  all  adtilts 

yUjo 

but,  oven  more  vital,  by  all  younc  people  of  hifjh  school  and  colle{;e  a^'o  l*n־r 
^ood^.^rt  tjeneralized  view  of  world  history.  I have  recommended 
this  volume  to  all  members  of  the  "Rabbi's  Class"  and  I would  ur;;e  yoH  to 
buy  it  for  all  youn^^sters  in  thtj  iniiiediate  circle  of  your  family,  ■^o  read 
this  book  is  not  merely  a pleasure;  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  education. 

We  know  from  newspaper  articles  that  Michener  worked  on  this  book  for 

more  than  five  years:  first  in  the  research  mid  ben  in  the  writ!  U{;  and  eclit- 
immersed  himself  in  life  of  the  Middle  East  and  he  has,  above 
all  , surroiiiided  himself  with  Jewish  source  material  se  that  he  has  an  except  — 
ional  {;rasp  of  Jewish  re  li^p  ous  issues.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
one  considers  that  Micheixer  is  not  Jewish,  was  so  deeply  involved  in  Asian 
life  that  he  mari'ied  a Japanese  woman  and  that  his  coitact  wi  th  views  and  vJuda- 
ism,  prior  to  this  liook,  was  almost  nil.  We  have  then  that  rare  occiirence 
of  a Gentile  writing;  sympathetically  of  Jews  and  their  faith,  ut  let  thei’e 

be  no  mistake  about  oxir  attitude  toward  this  book:  while  it  may  center 
on  tlie  Jextf  and  on  a place  which  was  later  to  be  a part  of  the  State  of ־‘ ־srael, 
this  is  1)/  no  moans  a "Jewish"  liook;  it  deals  with  the  whole  wide  sweep  o^ 
the  development  of  mankind  embracing;  philosophy,  the010{;y,  history,  {;eo^vraphy. 
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the  natural  and  social  sciences  and,  above  all,  the  hurts  as  well  as  Joys  of 
human  bein^js  over  a course  of  more  than  10,001)  years. 

The  story  itself  is  relatively  simן)l^in  conceptia»^.  modern 

archeolo^״ists , Jews  and  OeJitiles,  are  workin(;  on  a site  in  Israel,  known  as 
Tel  Makor  . In  tlie  course  of  unearthiii{;  the  hidden  treasures  of  this  moiind 

of  earth,  the  scieiitists  discover  a number  of  artifacts  ran^jin(;  from ׳־ י 

common,  ordiiiary  bill  let  found  near  the  very  top  a«t  a flint  sickle  dating; 
back  to  the  year  ten  thousand  before  the  ('ommon  era.  There  are  15י  levels 
in  all;  each  level  is  represented  by  an  artifact  and  each  L ^lls  its 

own  story  of  what  life  was  like  at  this  site  over  the  course  of  many  centur- 

ies.  The  place  was  chosen  for  discovery  and  research  for  it  is  (located  at 

the  crossroads  of  ancient  commerce  as  tf-rtf  fn  ot-od-  the  now-for^^ot  t on  oncient 


rid;  from  the  dawn  of  history  unto  the  present,  events  syW,  by  aiid  over 


I 


wo 


this  particular  301ין  oji  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  knowji  as  Tel  ^^akor, 
translated  as  the  place  of  "the  source";  the  source  of^life,  man,  develop- 
merit  and  the  dawn  as  well  as  pro^jress  of  human,  recorded  history.  V/e  start 
f ^.1  the  time  when  man  moved  out  of  his  cave  intii  an  eartlien  abode  wliich  he 
constructed  \«?ith  his  own  hands  and  from  the  time  when  mein  ceased 0י| ץ  l>e 
a wanderer  and  planted  wheat  in  his  own  field,  thus  makinc  him  a ^^luitary 
individual.  We  move  from  the  errrliest  manifestations  of  religion^  when  inan 
knows  the  ultimate  ttrror  of  sacrif iciii{;  his  own  first  born  son  to  the 
to  the  hii;hest  conception  of  Deity  as  it  is  known  in  ovir  time,  touchinc  in 
the  ]\^^ss  the  rise  of  "*■ianity  mid  Mohamedi^anism . We  come  into  contact  with 
the  chief  jiroblem  of  the  area;  water;  we  learn  of  the  Talmud,  the  (Irusades, 


the  Inquisition^  4־t1 pairr,  the  burdens  and  glories  of  the  and  we  1  1ומזו-י י 

to  a|)preciate  the  central  place  wtiich  Israel,  collectively  and  as  indi  viituals , 
has  occu]1iwd  in  the  (Jevelopment  ol  utie  .1'01ו1ר>כ«  of  things.  We  ari  a ;larty  to 
the  Greek  and  Doman  civilizations  making  their  imprint  11011ין  the 10יז09( ן  of 
the  book,  we  are  <1t  trhrr ־T  I ; , 1 1 1 limid.  of  the  Rhine  valley  as  the  Crusaders  be- 
gin  their  ijiarch  toward  the  East^  and  we  are  w-L  tnT׳־.Ts  to  the  honnowi  of  Italien 
Jewry  as  well  as  the  annihilation  of  Eiaropean  Jews  during  the  last  few  decad- 


ill. 


es,  We  participate,  1מ  other  words,  in  the  life  of  the  Jew,  of  all  ages,  plac- 
es  and  at  all  times.  It  Is  a heroic  as  well  as  a brutal  epic. 

The  book  has  such  value  for  us  as  Jews  because  Michener,  the  non-Jew,  has 
been  able  to  place  his  sensitive  finger  on  the  focal  point  of  our  life:  that 
we  are  a oeople  of  memory.  We  lirk  ourselves,  willingly,  not  only  to  the  seed 
of  Abrham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  but,  as  well,  to  the  of  Egyptian  jlafcry  and 

the  glory  of  the  revelation  at  Mt.  Sinai,  tt  is  ägrou?)  memory״  which  has  sus- 
tamed  us;  it  is  the  type  of  belief,  linked  to  our  experience,  which  need  not 
be  excavated  by  archeologists  to  remain  meaningful  and  pertinent  because,  in 
the  final  analysis  and  the  hopes  of  anti-seraltes  notwhithstanding,  weK,  are  still 
allvel  We  have  not  and  will  not  ever  forget.  Because  of  this  memory-link  to 
our  faith,  and  the  sacrdd  and  primary  place  it  occupies  in  our  lives,  we  reraemb 
er,  for  example,  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians 
in  586  BCE  while  those  self-same  Babylonians,  now  Iraq,  do  not  even  have  a 


Michener  has  made  his  mark  be- 


those  seir-same  oaoy iuniauö , uuw 
te  to  that  shottoring  ovon’fe•.  Mic 


historical  footno 


ca״se  he  was  able  to  approach  the  events  which  have  characterized  Jewish  as 


well  as  general  hlstq/ly,  from  the  memory  polnt^^  view;  rather,  as  would  seem 
more  normal^'^ Therefore,  In  adai- 


tlcn  to  all  else,  we  must  be  and  are  extremely  grateful  to  the  author  for  raakin 
the'^^Vi^  of  our  people's  experiences  come  alive.  Our  history  is  aolcvant  to 
our  day  and  age.  His  descriptions  of  the  Hellenistic  influences  on  Judaism, 
the  confrontation  between  the  burden  and  the  resronslbllity  of  the  Torah,  the 
conflicts  of  the  rabbis  in  Saf ed , the  Germany  of  the  Dark  A es  and  the  life  in 
15th  century  Snaln  were  especial(^ favorite  passages  of  mine;  yours  may  be  these 
or  any  of  a dozen  episodes  which  dot  the  book  from  page  one  to  past  p^  900; 
the  hujre  volume  Irr^  nV^־'ii1  interests  from  befflnnlng  to  end  öhäKjhWo- 


is  full  of  ideas,  information,  brilliant  episodes  and  luminous  personallt- 

les  all  of  which,  both  good  and  bad,  have  helped  to  make  this,  our  peonle,  stay 


alive. 


In  a book  of  this  tremendeious  size  and  scope  it  is  easy,  of  course,  to 


iv . 


pind  errors  of  judcornent  althovif;!)  there  are  surכןri si nf:ly  few  errors  of  fart; 
they  are  more  of  a technical  nature;  K1  Shaddai  appearing:  in  the  hurnxnc  bush 
should  be  Yahweh;  the  episodes  of  the  Caballah  ^0  Zohar  indicate  that  the  auth 
or  does  not  iinderstand  Jewish  mysticism,  and  no  one  can  blame  him;  l)e  has  sub 
stituted  for  the  strong;  mid  sensitive  J.'reniiah  a ^,ז0זnan  prophet,  Hulda  who  e- 
mer^res  as  a witchlike  fit^nire  and  tlnis  charac^;eri zes  the  prophetic  a<re  in  Ju- 
daism/whereas  this  V^s  surely 10נ ס  of  the  most  vital  epochs  in  all  our  history, 
But,  let  me  l^riefly  touch  on  three  ariuis  of  major  critique.  In  the 
place,  since  the  work  is  so  all-encompassiu{;,  it  is  impossible  for  the  author 
to  dell  with  the  mmiy  incidents  in  depth;  he;4,  more  often  than  not,  merely 
skims  the  surface  of  his  material  without  taking;  into  accomit  the  often 
lyinc  motivations  of  an  economic,  social  and  political  nature;  this  is  most 
obvious  in  his  treatment  of  the  Middle  At;es  mid  Italy.  Sentimental  as  we 
may  wish  to  be,  Judaism  did  not  rise  or  fall  in  every  era,  on  the  basis  of 


its  religious  motivations.  The  second  quarrel  «rows  out  of  ^m  unusiialTy 
sharp  debate  between  the  committed  Israeli  and  Ihe  >^erican  Jew,  who  is  a 
Zionist  b,  virtue  of  his  donations^  aaul  refuses  to 

^'ive  up  the  comfort  and  security  of  ibnerica  for  the  of  an><  ideal.  he 

Americnn  position  here  is  placed  in  4 most  unfavorable  lif,ht  as  if  M1  ebener 
can  not  realize  that  our  loyalties  to  Israel  are  fund  a 14x7^11  ly  on  n diffe^r- 
ent%^level  than  that  of  the  ‘^abra.  Tlie  debate  and  arenma^.t  are  patently  xin- 
fair  to  .Vmericmx  Jews  who  are  spiritually  tied  as  Zionists  to  Israel  and 
(rather  than  BUT)  materially  have  made  this  State  <;row  and  prosper.  Allso, 
in  the  same  vein  altlrtou^h  on  a different  level,  the  decision  of  mi  Arab  ^ 
to  Join  the  Israeli  in  the  work  of  ,;overnment  shows  a ;!arrow  help  - and  hope 
lessness  which  does  not  represent  pr0i;ress  for  the  futiire  l)ut , rather,  a con 
tinuiiq;,  irreperable  division.  Uhile  inequality  and  animosity  persist,  Jew 
and  Aril)  in  Israel  m1;st  work  tigetlier  for  the  t.ood  of  al/.  Michener  symbolic- 
ally  discards  this  hope  an<l  ^;oal.  Tpe  third  major  critique  is  one  which  will 
find  rmnifications  in  other  areas  and  one  wliicli  contributes  to  an  unbalanced 
picture  of  the  Jewish  peo1>le  and  faith.  Michener,  i;1  his  attempt  to  tei  1 
the  story  from  Tel  Maker,  "The  Source",  conceiitrates  on  telling  his  talk 
from  within  the  area  of  modern  Israel  and  overlooks,  for<;ets  or- icnores  tlie 
fantastic  achievements  of  Jews  outside  the  Land.  For  instance,  while  he 
tells  us  of  Jewish  academies  and  lear’irinc•  iJi  Palestine,  he  sidesteps  the 
rich  life  of  the  Babylonian  schools  but  it  is  they  who  truly  foiq;ed  the 
structure  of  ralibnic  Judaism,  such  as  we  know  it  even  in  our  own  time.  Pa- 
icstinian  schools  were  soon  reduced  in  infliience  and  eclipsed  by  superior 
Babylonian  le^;al  experts.  Or,  in  a second,  even  more  serious  example,  while 
the  author  devotes  many  paM«s  to  a detailed  picture  of  the  Inquisition  in  / 

15th  century  Spain  ״nd  its  effect,  in  all  of  its  i;ory  detail,  on  the  Span- 


V . 


ish  Jews,  he  barely  rnentiojis  tlie  achievenert s prior  to  tbpt  era.  he 

development  of  poetry,  medicine,  pliilolocy  nnd  mathematics  h״ve  made  this  a 
"Golden  A{;e"  in  Spain  b\xt  710t  a word  of  this  is  mentioned,  wr  Llld  houTT.  This 
leads  ns  to  a farther  critiicpie;  tlxe  emphasis  tlironfjhont  tin;  book  is  far  t00 
heavily  on  the  persecution,  horror,  tortin;  ajid  death  of  4ews,  mid  v;hile  this 
certainly  is  a part  of  oxir  history,  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  experience  of 
stay  on  tliis  earth  over  the  course  of  51^-^  years.  The  boolc  makes  of  our  exist- 


;ries  of  continuous  tragedies ; such  was  not  and  is  not  the  case,  for 


eiice  a so 


there  were  many  centuries^of  achievement  although,  of  course,  the  bad  always 
overwhelms  the  good.  *^ut  the  good  of  Judaism  is  a story  and  a sermon  all  by 
itself;  far  greater,  incidentally,  than  our  9G()  pages  of  suffi'ring  in  "Source". 

Ikit  no  matter  to  what  degree  one  might  c itize  or  object,  there  is  no^ 
denying  the  fact  that  our  autlior  has  priisented  us  with  a sympatlijfic  and  lionor- 
able  picture  of  Judaism,  mankind  and  tlie^evelopment  of  values  and  ideals.  ^^e 
has  given  us  range,  power,  strength,  depth,  tnitii  and  above  all  a memory  and 
it  is  on  this  basis  that  we  can  trixly  appreciate  and  comprehend  the  lieritage 
of  our  peoixle.  Each  of  us,  in  ח certain  sense,  seeks  his  Makor,  his  "source"» 
and  we  shall  find  it,  whether  in  Israel  or  here  in  America.  ""ut  once  having 
found  it,  it  is  up  to  us  as  to  how  wo  shall  acknowledge  it:  with  honor  or 
with  diffidence,  ivi  th  respect  or  ivith  casual  acceptance.  Michener,  for  our 
good,  has  treated  it  witl•  respect,  with  lairthiness,  with  sacred  intent  and  for 
that  we  shall  always  be  grateful.  ־^f  our  religion  touches  yoxxr  soul  and 
reaches  your  heart  or  stimulates  yoxir  mind,  of  whatever  age  you  may  be,  this 
book  "The  ^o>xrce"  by  James  Ilichexier  isjfor  you.  e speaks  to  xis  out  of  the 
past,  he  links  us  to  the  present  and,  on  the  basis  of  what  has  preceded,  he 
promises  us  a future. 

Amen . 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  evening,  February  25»  19^^• 
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YITZHOK  LEIB  PERETZ 

by  Israel  Knox 


world — and  Sholem  Aleichem’s  too — was  no  longer  the 
orchestrated  world  of  religious  tradition,  of  Halakic  dis- 
cipline.  It  was  now  a “differentiated”  world  with  eco- 
nomic  classes  and  political  “ideologies”,  and  chief  among 
the  “ideologies”  were  Jewish  socialism,  primarily  as  rep- 
resented  by  the  Bund,  and  political  nationalism  as  con- 
cretized  in  a number  of  Zionist  and  cuTtiirnl  variant«! 
Peretz’s  Hassidic  stories  and  folk  tales  were  written  for 
all,  but  more  so  for  these,  betokening  new  movements 
and  horizons  in  Jewish  life.  They  were  intended  to  forge 
a “golden  chain”  (as  he  named  his  best  known  poetic 
drama.  Die  Goldene  Kait)  of  continuity,  hemshech,  be- 
tween  the  past  and  the  present,  to  disclose  the  “univers- 
al”  in  Jewish  existence,  its  enduring  motifs  of  mesires 
nefesh  and  kidditsh  ha-Shem. 

Peretz’s  stories  and  tales  were  neither  the  product  of, 
nor  the  preliminary  to,  a cult  of  neo-Hassidism  or  pseudo- 
Hassidism.  Such  pretense  and  make-believe  were  foreign 
to  Peretz'  nature.  His  purpose,  insofar  as  he  had  an 
avowed  one,  was  both  simpler  and  subtler:  it  was  to 
enable  his  penerations  to  see  Jewish  existence  as  whole 
and  holy,  under  the  aspect  of  time  but  also  under  the 
aspect  of  eternity,  to  enable  his  generations  to  pursue 
their  own  ideals  in  light  and  not  in  half-darkness,  and 
to  diminish  the  element  of  fear,  and  to  inspire  increased 
hope  for  a future  yet  to  be  shaped. 

Peretz  was  the  romanticist  and  Sholem  Aleichem  the 
humorist,  and  the  measure  of  their  greatness  is  what 
they  succeeded  in  doing  as  romanticist  and  humorist.  It 
a period_of  change  and  transition,  not  only  social 
and  cultural  but  also  pnysical,  involving  the  enormous 
migration  from  Furoo^e  to  America.  In  such  circiim- 
stances  people  are  trapped  in  their  own  antics;  they 
often  seem  in  their  forlornness  and  helplessness  to  be 
either  ludicrous  or  pathetic.  It  is  evidence  of  the  con- 
summate  artistry  of  both  Sholem  Aleichem  and  Peretz, 
of  their  penetrating  sympathy  for  human  beings  and  the 
human  predicament,  of  their  capacity  to  supplement  sight 
with  insight  in  delineating  this  predicament,  that  they 
do  not  dwell  too  long  as  writers  upon  the  ludicrous  and 
pathetic.  They  soon  reach  out  beyond  these  to  deeper 
dimensions  and  higher  levels  of  experience  as  implicit 
in  what  appears  to  be  to  the  unimaginative  or  to  those 
of  scant  compassion  only  ludicrous  and  pathetic.  With 
Peretz,  the  pathetic  (which  tends  to  evoke  pity)  flowered 
into  the  holy  which  can  be  grand  and  tragic,  and  with 
^olem  Aleichem  the  ludicrous  or  comic,  with  its  de- 
pendence  upon  word-play  and  anecdote  and  the  funny 
situation,  developed  into  a divine  humor  which  requires 
no  external  tricks  and  props,  but  wells  up  within  the 
heart  and  is  an  authentic  expression  of  character  in  joy 
and  in  sorrow. 

One  need  only  compare  a minor  work  of  Peretz’s, 
such  as  his  report,  semi-literary  and  semi-journalistic, 
of  a trip  that  he  made  in  1 890  through  the  drab  and  dis- 


Yitzhok  Leib  Peretz,  one  of  the  three  “pit- 
lars”  of  modern  Yiddish  literature,  died  fifty 
years  ago.  The  present  article,  for  his  ap- 
oroachine  Uitieth  yohrzeit.  appears  also  in  the 
Jewish  Book  Annual  (published  by  the  Jewish 
Book  Council  of  America),  a tri-lingual  volume 
of  essays  on,  and  bibliographies  of,  Jewish  lit- 
erature  in  Yiddish,  Hebrew,  and  English.  Ä 
good  deal  of  Peretz’s  work  is  available  in  Eng- 
lish  translation,  and  there  is  one  volume  (done 
by  Professor  Sol  Liptzin)  with  the  original  Yid- 
ish  and  the  English  translation  side  by  side. 

-1- 

MENDELE,  Peretz,  and  Sholem  Aleichem  are  re- 
garded  as  the  three  “masters”  of  modem  Yiddish 
literature,  and  curiously  enough,  a “tag  of  identification” 
has  been  attached  to  each — satirist,  romanticist,  humor- 
ist.  Such  “labels”,  if  taken  literally,  can  be  misleading 
and  constricting,  yet  if  taken  seriously,  can  be  useful  in 
providing  a guide-line  to  an  author. 

Granted  that  Mendelg  is  a satirist,  then  he  is  a satirist 
who  hates  with  a kind  of  love.  And  the  paradox  ceases 
to  be  puzzling  if  the  tenses  are  put  in  proper  order.  The 
satirist  is  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  as  it  is  be- 
cause  he  believes  that  it  can  be  better  tomorrow,  if  we 
will  it;  he  is  critical  of  the  present,  but  only  for  the  sake 
of  a brighter  future.  Mendele’s  Jewish  world  was  still 
firm  and  stable,  and  he  was  therefore  intent 
upon  winnowing  out  the  weeds  in  its  garden.  His  sociaj 
consck1usil£*ss  (and  conscience)  was  twofold:  he  was  re- 
sponsivc  to  the  iniquities  heaped  upon  his  people  from 
the  outside  by  the  Czarist  regime,  and  to  the  injustices 
prevailing  within  the  Jewish  community. 

The  world  of  Peretz  and  Sholem  Aleichem  was  less 
sta]21e;  it  was  caught  up  in  a process  of  transition,  of 
epochal  change — the  dissolution  of  a way  of  life  as  it 
functioned  in  the  shtetl  (and  the  cities,  too).  Peretz  has 
been  described  as  a romanticist,  and  it  is  true  that  he 
was  a romanticist  not  only  because  much  of  his  subject 
matter  and  themes  were  out  of  the  past  but  also  because 
of  the  treatment  that  he  accorded  his  subject  matter  and 
characters,  because  of  his  preoccupation  with  lore  and 
legend  as  though  they  contained  the  stuff  of  reality.  But 
that  is  just  it:  Peretz  did  not  exalt  the  past  as  such;  he 
selected  what  was  ideal  in  it  to  serve  as  an  inspiration 
and  perhaps  as  a pattern  for  the  present.  He  was  not 
concerned  with  the  past  as  set  over  against  the  present, 
but  as  linking  it  with  the  present.  What  he  wanted  most 
\ of  all  was  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  strength  and 
'courage  of  his  own  generations. 

It  is  Peretz’s  distinctive  merit  as  author  and  prophet 
that  he  dealt  with  lore  and  legend  as  though  they  con- 
tained  the  stuff  of  reality,  as  though  legend  might  be 
transformed  into  some  sort  of  reality.  Peretz’s  Jewish 
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and  Jewish  socialism  and  nationalism  had  not  yet 
emerged,  and  in  Russia  there  was  the  darkness  of  reac- 
It  was  a period  of  uncertainty  and  dismay  with  no 
road  visible  ahead;  there  was  not  the  freedom  to  search 
for  new  paths  and  to  speak  out  openly  and  clearly.  Pc- 
retz  could  not  remain  quiet,  and  so  he  resorted  to  al- 
legory  and  symbolism.  It  was  necessary  to  conceal  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  from  the  regime,  but  he  contrived 
to  communicate  them  nonetheless,  even  though  he  had 
to  do  it  obliquely  by  means  of  fable  and  parable.  Some 
are  obvious  enough,  and  in  its  entirety  this  phase  of 
Peretz’s  career  was  not  the  most  original.  He  did  not 
choose  allegory  as  congenial  to  his  mode  of  expression 
but  as  a device  to  impart  and  share  his  thoughts  when 
the  alternative  was  silence. 

There  is  a vein  of  triteness  in  his  fable  “The  Pious 
Cat”  where  the  cat  devours  several  birds  in  succession, 
and  of  course  always  for  the  bird’s  own  benefit — so  that 
the  one  may  not  seduce  the  opposite  sex  with  its  lascivi- 
ous  singing  and  forfeit  thereby  its  portion  in  paradise, 
so  that  the  other  may  not  go  on  pining  in  its  cage  for  a 
liberty  it  has  irrevocably  lost.  So  far,  the  “moral”  is 
plain  and  shopworn,  but  then  there  is  a sudden  shaft  ol 
..ght,  and  what  was  plain  is  now  profound,  forsooth, 
well-nigh  prophetic.  The  cat,  in  her  voracity,  tore  the 
first  bird  to  pieces  and  gobbled  it  up  greedily,  and  when 
she  was  later  punished  for  it,  concludes  that  she  was 
punished  not  for  killing  the  bird  but  for  her  carelessness 
in  letting  the  feathers  fly  all  over  the  room  and  thu5.^ 
mar  its  tidiness.  She  determines  to  rectify  her  error  and 
avoid  further  reproach  by  swallowing  the  next  bird  in 
one  gulp,  so  that  no  feathers  might  be  found  anywhere. 
It  does  not  occur  to  the  cat  that  the  act  itself — heinous 
murder — was  wrong  and  damnable;  at  no  moment  is 
there  a pang  of  remorse,  a sigh  of  repentance,  or  a pang 
of  conscience. 

Is  this — the  frightening  apathy  of  the  cat,  the  awful 
a-morality  that  informs  and  regulates  her  total  behavior 

alien  to  the  mood  and  atmosphere  of  our  time  and 
age?  Climes  have  been  committed  in  our  century  that 
should  have  shaken  to  their  very  roots  the  peoples  in 
whose  midst  they  were  perpetrated,  so  that  they  should  ! 
be  saying  over  and  over  again,  “Not  all  the  oceans  can  / 
wash  this  blood  from  off  our  hands.”  But  are  they  say- 1 
ing  it?  Do  they — do  we — remember?  Peretz  is  as  con-f 
temporary  as  today’s  events  because  he  perceived  the 
events  of  his  own  time  with  penetrating  discernment  and 
fathomed  them  not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  their 
abiding  and  generalized  meaning  as  pertinent  to  other 
locales  and  other  periods. 


Peretz  touched  the  very  heavens,  “if  not  higher”,  in 
his  Hassidic  stories  and  folk-tales.  The  crisis  in  Jewish 
existence  did  not  abate  in  passivity  and  quiescence:  it 
gave  rise  to  new  movomonte-  and  fnive s /11t4..i3ppnp^  iTjT 
ngw  horizons  and  possibilities.  It  produced  several  gen- 
erations  of  Jews  with  superlative  idealism  and  courage 


mal  towns  of  Jewish  Poland,  a veritable  abyss  of  in- 
credible  poverty,  and  Sholem  Aleichem’s  stories  of  Kas- 
rilevke,  to  perceive  the  distance  between  these  tales,  and, 
for  example,  Caldwell’s  Tobacco  Road.  In  Peretz’s  vig- 
nettes  and  Sholem  Aleichem’s  stories  there  is  a bitter 
cry  of  suffering  too,  but  it  is  not  a lament  of  despair  and 
it  is  not  a wail  of  degradation;  it  is  a cry  from  the  depths 
of  the  soul,  mimaamakim,  in  which  the  tzelem  Elokim 
has  not  been  extinguished  but,  on  the  contrary,  bears 
witness  to  it.  In  Peretz’s  “If  Not  Higher”  the  pathos  of 
the  poor  woman  in  her  cold  hovel  is  not  dissolved  in  the 
flame  of  the  rabbi’s  holiness  who  brings  her,  in  the  guise 
of  a peasant,  wood  to  kindle  a fire.  The  pathos  is  lighted 
up  by  it  and  absorbed  in  it  as  the  radiant  truth  that  the 
succor  and  compassion  that  we  extend  to  each  other  is 
“higher”  than  even  ascending  into  heaven  nightly  to 
study  Torah  with  Elijah. 


In  Peretz’s  earlier  stories  and  poems  there  is  a strain 
of  satire  commingled  with  pathos.  He  surveys  the  scene 
about  him  and  not  all  of  it  is  to  his  liking.  For  Mendele 
the  symbol  of  Jewish  life  was  a torbe,  the  beggar’s  sack, 
and  it  was  the  collective  torbe  of  all  the  people.  Men- 
dele  s satire  was  commingled  with  indignation,  but  in 
Peretz  the  note  of  pathos  predominates,  and  the  scene 
he  surveys  is  not  single  and  uniform  but  diverse  and 
replete  with  shadings.  There  is  dales,  poverty,  and  there 
is  anguish,  but  these  too  have  their  modulations  and  de- 
grees.  Peretz  s stories  and  poems  depict  this  scene  and 
the  people  in  it  in  their  “particularity”  and  “specificity”. 
There  are  stories,  for  example,  about  orphans,  cared  for 
half-heartedly  and  therefore  neglected,  and  what  this 
does  to  them  “internally”,  and  how  it  warps  their  souls 
and  minds  and  bodies  too  {The  Crazy  “Baden”;  The 
Poor  Boy).  There  are  stories  about  the  lowlv  and  down- 
trodden  in  whom  the  ־spark  of  rebellion  hns  been  ex-^ 
flngyj^hcd — (Silent  Bontche^ . and  about  the  sweetness 
and  wholesomeness  of  the  poor  who  will  not  let  the 
hardships  of  daily  existence  stifle  the  love  and  solicitude 
they  feel  for  each  other  (Family  Peace;  Tevye  and  Seri). 
Some  of  the  stories  are  about  the  lot  of  the  Jewish 
woman  with  her  special  burden  as  mother  and  often  as 
bread-winner  so  that  her  husband  may  “learn  Torah” 
without  worry  or  interruption  (Mendel  Braines).  But 
Peretz  s sharpest  barbs  are  directed  against  the  accom- 
rnodation  of  religion  to  the  status  quo,  against  its  separa- 
tion  from  ethics  as  a summons  for  the  hallowing  of  life 
here-and-now  (The  Fur-Hat).  Peretz’s  satire  is  mild  and 
his  sense  of  pity  is  keen,  and  in  the  midst  of  hunger  and 
want  and  fear  he  glimpses  nuances  of  beauty  and  grace 
and  the  unmistakable  signs  of  nobility. 

Within  the  Jewish  community  the  hand  of  Czarist 
dt  spntLsm  was  hrriA.'y,  and  there  was  a wave  of  pogroms 
fomented  and  smiled  upon  by  the  government.  Inevit- 
ably  this  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  Haskalah  which  had 
relied  naively  upon  the  regime  for  improving  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  Jews.  The  Haskalah  was  losing  momentum, 
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true  meaning  of  his  worth  as  a person  and  to  trace  out 
its  implications.  In  “If  Not  Higher”  there  is  no  dimmu- 
tion  of  the  rebbe’s  stature  for  dressing  like  a peasant  and 
bringing  wood  to  the  poor  and  helpless  widow.  There  is 
none  because  here  not  only  has  the  ‘ transcendental 
been  enshrined  in  the  temporal  process,  but  the  temporal 
process  has  been  harnessed  to  the  “transcendental  . 

The  perfect  counterpart,  however,  to  Bontche,  anti- 
phonal  to  it,  is  Avreml  of  “Avreml  Bass”,  the  would-be 
fiddler.  Poor  in  worldly  goods  and  in  mental  endowment 
too,  the  butt  of  everybody’s  amusement  and  laughter, 
his  soul  leaves  his  body  at  a very  important  wedding  as 
he  is  drawing  his  bow  across  his  intrument  out  of  tune 
with  the  other  musicians.  The  bow  falls  from  his  hands 
and  all  are  awe-struck  and  silent  as  the  rebbe  announces 
that  the  death  of  Avreml  Bass  was  not  just  “accidental”; 
it  was  ordained  because  the  heavenly  orchestra  lacked_ 
a player,  and  of  all  the  conceivable  candidates  Avreriil 
Bass  was  chosen  to  complete  and  round  out  the  heaven- 
ly  orchestra. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Hassidic  stories  and  folktales  of 
Peretz — precisely  because  their  subject  matter  was  re- 
moved  from  the  current  scene — made  the  idealists  and 
dreamers  of  his  generations  aware  of  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  “common  man”  and  of  the  values  and  message 
of  Jewish  history,  and  reminded  them  that  they  were 
the  heirs  of  a tradition  and  the  bearers  of  a destiny.  In 
“Between  Two  Cliffs”  a disciple  tells  about  a conversa- 
tion  between  the  rebbe  of  Biale  and  the  rov  of  Brisk,  a 
milhmisUl.  The  rebbe  pleaded  with  the  rov  to  observe 
that  the  Torah  is  not  confined  to  the  pages  of  a book 
but  is  immanent  in  the  world  too,  in  the  trees  and  grass 
and  blue  sky,  in  the  men  and  women  and  children  with 
smiles  upon  their  faces  and  rejoicing  in  their  hearts.  The 
disciple  gently  added  that  he  too  suddenly  saw  the  world 
out  there — ^the  sights  and  sounds  he  looked  at  and  heard 
all  his  life — as  a new  and  virgin  world,  as  if  his  eyes  had 
hitherto  been  clouded  with  scales  and  now  they  were 
washed  away,  and  he  beheld  “a  new  earth.”  It  was  this 
that  Peretz  achieved  for  his  generations,  for  us,  and  for 
subsequent  generations:  his  stories  and  poems,  his  plays 
— ^mainly  the  Hassidic  stories  and  folk  tales — reveal  to 
us  “a  new  heaven  and  a new  earth”. 

Peretz,  like  Mendelc  and  Sholem  Aleichem,  revealed 
rn  IIS  n W:<y  nf  life  and  a sum  of  values;  they  delineated 
portraits  of  people  who  embodied  them  in  their  doings 
and  aspirations.  Mendelc  assured  Dubnow  during  a con- 
versation  that  the  coming  generations  would  find  Dub- 
now’s  works  indispensable  for  a synoptic  and  lucid  com- 
prehension  of  their  common  era.  Then,  as  if  it  were  an 
after-thought,  he  added  they  would  have  to  peruse  his 
— Mendele*s — works  too  for  the  unfolding  of  Jewish 
existence  as  an  actual  process,  as  an  on-going  experience 
from  day  to  day,  and — one  is  inclined  to  suggest — from 
dream  to  dream.  This  was  equally  true  of  Peretz  and 
Sholem  Aleichem,  as  it  is  of  the  whole  of  Yiddish  lit- 
erature. 


the  Hirsh  Leckerts  and  Naftali  Botwins  of  the  social- 

ist  Bund,  who  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the 
freedom  of  all  in  Czarist  Russia  and  surely  for  the  dig- 
nity  and  rights  of  their  own  sisters  and  brothers,  and 
rhp  Zionist  hnlutzini  who  reclaimed  with  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  and  the  marrow  of  their  bones  the  soil  of 
the  ancient  land  for  the  establishment  of  a modern  state. 
The  crisis  did  not  vanish,  but  it  took  on  another  form; 
it  was  no  longer  a crisis  of  grief  and  despair  but  one  ol 
hope  and  joy  and  confidence  in  its  favorable  resolution. 

It  was  in  this  mood  of  trust  and  in  this  atmosphere 
of  idealism  that  Peretz  wrote  his  Hassidic  stories  and 
folk-tales.  He  was  speaking  as  a contemporary  to  his 
generations;  he  was  seeking,  as  in  his  “Trans-migrations 
of  a Melody”,  the  appropriate  nif^Run  for  his  time.  He 
was  too  sophisticated  and  too  honest  to  set  up  a cult  ot 
neo-Hassidism  or  to  engage  in  an  esthetic  Hassidism;  he 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  too  sensitive  to  the  cumulative 
melody  of  history  to  sever  the  present  from  the  past, 
and  he  grasped  the  paradoxical  truth  that  men  cannot 
have  wings  unless  they  also  have  roots.  He  turned  to 
Hassidism  not  for  its  letter,  its  ot,  but  for  its  light,  its  or. 
not  for  its  yerushaUiyiin  she!  matah  (the  earthly  Jeru- 
Salem),  but  for  its  yerushcdayini  shel  mcuilah  (the  heaven- 
ly  Jerusalem),  or  more  accurately,  for  its  longing  to  in- 
fuse  the  ot  with  or,  to  weave  strands  of  yerushalayim 
shel  macilnh  into  yerushalayim  shel  matah,  to  relate  the 
“transcendental”  to  the  temporal  process  (in  this  sense 
only  was  Hassidism  “pantheistic”),  and  to  do  so  by  stress- 
ing  holiness  as  a quality  of  daily  living,  as  a spark,  a 
nitzutz,  of  the  divine  in  man.  It  was  this  passion  to  in- 
corporate  the  “transcendental”  in  the  temporal  process, 
to  educe  the  divine  spark  in  each  and  every  man,  that 
constituted  for  Peretz  the  bond  between  the  Hassidism 
of  the  past,  prior  to  its  “secular”  infiltration  (the  insidi- 
ous  effect  of  ambition,  envy  and  rivalry  for  power,  pres- 
tige,  and  income),  and  his  own  generations. 

In  the  earlier  story  “Dos  Shtraiml”,  religion  is  bereft 
of  holiness  and  the  shtraiml,  the  fur-hat,  is  the  mark  of 
authority  and  religion  is  its  servant,  in  willing  accom- 
modation  to  the  status  quo.  But  in  the  “Three  Gifts”, 
the  yarmulke,  the  skull-cap  of  the  old  Jew  who  is  com- 
pelled  in  some  medieval  town  to  run  the  gauntlet,  is  not 
the  negation  of  holiness  but  its  exemplification  and  cpi- 
tome.  As  the  old  Jew,  bleeding  from  the  wounds  inflicted 
upon  him  by  soldiers  lashing  him  with  their  whips, 
reaches  the  end  of  the  row,  he  notices  that  his  skull-cap 
has  fallen  off  and  instantly  without  wavering  goes  back 
through  the  gauntlet  to  pick  it  up  and  cover  his  head. 
Here  the  yarmulke  is  the  symbol  of  mesires  nejesh,  of  an 
i^ntcpritv  of  spirit  which  cannot  be  exhaustively  defined  in 
sacred  or  mundane  categories,  yet  embraces  both  and 
rises  beyond  them.  In  “Bontche  Shweig”,  Bontche  is 
the  victim  of  injustices,  insults,  and  injuries,  which  cast 
a shadow  upon  a society  tolerating  such  exploitation  and 
humiliation  of  the  meek.  But  the  shadow  also  touches 
the  accusers  and  antagonists  of  this  society  for'  faHing 
to  awaken  in  Bontche  his  latent  self-esteem  and  to  teach 
him  (and  the  multitude  of  Bontches)  to  understand  the 
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LITERATURE  AND  LIFE 

by  Harry  Gersh 


His  paths;/  For  out  of  Zion  shall 
go  forth  the  Law  ...”  But  the 
end  of  days  is  still  not  upon  us 
and  we  still  do  not  walk  in  His 
ways.  The  law  out  of  Zion  is  still 
not  universally  followed  — parti- 
cularly  by  those  to  whom  the 
Law  was  initially  addressed. 
That’s  why  prophets  continue  to 
arise  and  to  hold  true  mirrors 
before  our  reluctant  eyes. 

Physicians  of  the  Soul 

Nor  is  it  chutzpah  to  cite  the 
Biblical  prophets  in  this  context. 
The  spiritual  and  literary  line 
runs  true  from  the  8th  Century 
BCE  to  the  20th  Century  CE. 
It  ran  true  through  the  Tannaim 
and  the  Amoraim  and  the  Sabo- 
raim;  through  the  Geonim  and 
Maimonides  and  Nachmanides; 
through  Mendele’s  satire  and 
Sholem  Aleichem’s  irony;  through 
Bialik’s  bitter  denunciation  of  the 
Jews  in  “City  of  Slaughter”  and 
Agnon’s  bridging  mysticism.  To- 
day,  it  continues  through  Bellow 
and  Malainud  and  Roth  and 
Markfield  and  Wallant  and  many 
others. 

These  are  all,  in  a way,  phy- 
sicians  of  the  soul.  Sometimes 
the  pain  of  their  surgery  tends  to 
obscure  the  iove  and  healing  they 
offer.  For  example;  On  reread- 
ing  Roth’s  “Goodbye,  Columbus” 
recently,  I savored  the  scalpel- 
sharp  description  of  the  second 
refrigerator  in  the  Patimkin’s 
rumpus  room,  full  to  overflowing 
with  ripe  cherries  and  grapes  and 
melons.  And  I remembered 
Amos’  words,  “1  hate,  I despise 
your  feasts  ...” 

It  is  a measure  of  the  truth 
of  the  de.scriptions  — and  the 
sensitivity  of  the  described — that 
the  subjects  react  so  violently 
when  their  gaucherics  are  ex- 
posed.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Roth  or  any  of  the  other  writers 
of  this  genre  are  all  equally  ef- 
fective,  equally  talented,  or  equal- 
ly  inspired.  They  all  fall  into 
traps  and  errors.  But  the  validity 
is  evident  to  those  who  would 


William  Stern’s  article  in  the  1964 
Spring-Summer  issue  {“Literature  and 
Life”)  has  aroused  much  interest,  and, 
as  we  had  expected,  some  contro- 
versy.  Harry  Gersh’ s article  expresses 
sharp  disagreement.  We  are  thus  able 
to  offer  our  readers  two  divergent 
points  of  view  on  an  important  mat- 
ter.  Harry  Gersh,  a member  of  the 
Arbeter  Ring,  is  himself  a writer  of 
note.  He  is  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing  books-.  These  Are  My  People  and 
Minority  Report. 

This  theme  is  dealt  with  also  in  a 
piece  under  the  rubric  Comments  and 
Reflections,  and  William  Stern,  who 
has  read  the  article  in  manuscript , ha.s 
sent  us  a brief  remark: 

“All  thanks  for  the  Harry  Gershes! 
A t least  they  make  a discussion  a dis- 
cus.don.  And  that  indeed  is  what  / 
intended  in  my  comments  on  the  sub- 
feet.  I meant  to  lay  down  no  strictures, 
merely  to  sugge.st  that  the  context  of 
the  times  and  considerations  of  a .mb- 
feet’s  sensibilities  are  critical  factors 
in  the  choices  a writer  makes — and 
that  the  layman  should  feel  no  com- 
punction  about  expre.ssing  himself  on 
these,  or  other  factors.  Must  we  truly 
regard  our  novelists  as  prophets  who 
may  castigate  us  and  to  who.se  casti- 
gation  we  may  not  even  offer  a re- 
spon.se?  Is  their  morality  necessarily 
and  absolutely  above  that  of  their 
readers? 

As  a mere  reader  / do  not  pretend 
to  be  a literary  critic.  / offered  no  fudg- 
ments  on  literary  qualities  and  no 
heavyweight  ranking  of  the  Jewish 
writers.  The  authors  / mentioned  were 
those  who  occurred  to  me  as  falling 
within  my  frame  of  reference  and  whe 
happen  to  sell  many  books.  The  qual- 
ity  judgments  / willingly  leave  to  the 
Gershes." 


The  Primacy  of  Truth 

There  are  a few  truths,  and 
many  truisms  about  the  Jews. 
Add  this  one:  through  three  mil- 
lennia  the  Jews  have  had  many 
prophets,  and  too  many  who 
would  deny  the  prophets  and  si- 
lence  the  prophesy.  William  Stern 
is  among  the  latter.  He  feels 
strongly  that  Jewish  writers 
should  not  say  harsh  things  about 
the  Jews.  He  castigates  those  who 
do  — apparently  without  regard 
for  the  justice  of  the  harsh  criti- 
cisms.  And  too  many  Jews  agree 
with  William  Stem. 

Yet  the  first  Isaiah,  a noble 
and  a friend  of  princes,  scourged 
Jews  high  and  low.  “Thy  princes 
are  rebellious,  and  companions 
of  thieves;  everyone  loveth 
bribes.”  Jerusalem  itself  he  called 
a “harlot,”  a home  of  murderers. 
And  the  nation  of  Jews  was  “sin- 
ful,  a people  laden  with  iniquity.” 

Amos  did  not  even  keep  his 
thunderings  within  his  own  com- 
munity.  He  went  into  the  next 
country,  into  Samaria,  to  de- 
nounce  the  Jews  “because  they 
sell  the  righteous  for  silver,  and 
the  needy  for  a pair  of  shoes.” 
Hosea  went  even  further  “be- 
cause  there  is  no  truth,  no  mercy, 
nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
land.  Swearing  and  lying,  and 
killing,  and  stealing,  and  commit- 
ting  adultery.” 

Jeremiah,  that  reluctant  pro- 
phet,  insisted  on  speaking  the 
truth  though  he  was  stoned  for 
it.  Even  while  the  enemy  sur- 
rounded  the  wounded  city  of  Je- 
rusalem  he  walked  the  streets 
crying;  “How  greatly  dost  thou 
cheapen  thyself  . . . With  thy 
harlotries  and  thy  wickedness  . . . 
Your  sword  hath  devoured  your 
prophets  ...” 

Micah  was  equally  denuncia- 
tory.  But,  being  a gentle  and 
loving  soul,  he  ended  his  castiga- 
tions  with  a message  of  hope: 
“In  the  end  of  days  it  shall  come 
to  pass/  And  He  will  teach  us 
His  ways,/  And  we  will  walk  in 
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ISAAC  L.  PEHETZ. 

My  friends,  when  the  sermon  topic  for  this  Sabbath  eveninfj  was  first 

I was  amazed  to  discover  how  very  few  iiidividuals  had  ever  heara 
of  Isaac  Eeib  Peretz;  indeed,  how  very  few  had  any  idea  of  who  he  was  ana 
for  what  he  was  noted.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  meaningful  that  we 
pay  tribute  and  homage  to  his  memory  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  commemora- 
tion  of  his  Yahrzeit;  Peretz  was  born  May  18,  1852  and  died,  6J  years  later 

on  April  3,  1915.  Our  contempoaary  lack  of  knowledge  of  him  is  even  more 
noteworthy  when  we  realize  that  when  he  died,  as  the  history  books  tell  us, 
close  to  a hundred  thousand  people  converged  on  Waxsaw  in  order  to  attend 
his  funeral,  either  at  the  Synagogue  or  at  the  Cemetery.  ICO, 00()  people  and 
today  he  is  almost  forgotten!  >^nd  yet,  in  his  day  at  the  turn  of  the  century^, 
Peretz  was  one  of  the  three  great  pillcxrs  of^j&ia^h  literature  together  with 
Mendele  Mocher  Seforirn  and  the  one  whom  you  all  know,  if  only  because  of  his 
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boradway  fame,  Sholom  Aleichem.  These  three,  each  in  his  own/^way,  mixrored 
the  life  of  the  Jew  in  Eastern  Europe  -in  hi*»  tlmo  and  all  three  became  famous 
for  their  penetrating  analysis  of  Jewish  virtues  and  foibles  in  a time  of 
danger  and  hope.  While  Mendele  was  a realist  and  Shotbom  Aleichem  one  who 
dealt^  in  mysticism,  Peretz  was  a cross  between  the  two .־«מ ס,  thus,  his  writ- 
ings  rellect  most  precisely  the  manner  of  life  of  our  people  at  the  time  of 
the  great  transition,  roug!1ty  irora  188W  to  IQIC, 

Peretz  was,  above  all,  a Hebrew  linguist  imt  Yiddisri  was  the  staff  of  nis 
life  and  world.  His  first  poems  were  published  at  early  as  iö/7  but  he  aid 
not  really  produce  any  literatuxe  of  worth  until  the  decaae  of  the  l8öOs. 

This  was  aue  to  the  fact  that,  by  pxofession,  he  was  a lawyer  but  after  the 
Czarist  pogroms  had  made  their  marK,  he  was  lorced  to  leave  his  profession 
and  take  a demeaning  job  with  a Synagogue;  this  secondary  task,  however,  left 
him  much  free  time  wliich  he  devoted  to  nis  many-siaeu  writings.  He  was  one 
of  the  I irst  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall;  !le  wanted  to  do  his  best  to 
t’orce  ms  people  into  the  outside  «orld,  the  woi'ld  just  beginning  to  open  to 
them  outside  the  ghetto  walls.  *nus,  ne  useaSjis  extraoridnary  skill  xox־ 
language,  noth  in  Yiudisu  and  lleoxow,  to  write  volumes  in  tlie  voinacuiar  on 


announced, . 
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chem1sti־y,  pnysics,  mathematics  Hiid  economxcs;  not  lorfjetcxng  cue  ixeia  oi־ 
geography,  whXch  was  01  great  tielp  to  the  people  once  trie  emxgiatxon  process 
oegan»  He  was  aeeply  rooteu  xn  Juwxsn  ox'anitxon,  comxng  ol  a ^hasxuxc  hack- 
ground,  and  tie  eiivxsxunea  tne  role  01  iixs  people  from  many  different  points 
ol'  vxew.  lie  saw  Judaxsm  as  a mystxcal  expei-xcnce,  he  saw  x t as  a uurden 

that  tile  otioaeii  i׳־eople  tiao.  to  Cc»,xi־y,  ue  saw  xt  as  ci  humerous,  light  and  fancy 
experience  which  could  as  well  ennoble  and  uplift  the  Jew  or  degrade  him  to 
the  lowest  level  a:^  a persecuted  and  hunted  animal  in  the  clutches  of  the 
all  powerful  and  ruthless  Cossack.  but,  above  and  beyond  all  of  these  ways 
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of  life,  Peretz  never  lost  his  faith  in  Godj  j/aui  linked  each  and  all  of  his 
writings  to  the  Almighty,  by  way  of  i'orah , the  Rabbi  and  the  inherent  dignity 
and  spiritual  evolvernent  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 

In  the  first  instance,  in  perhaps  his  most  famous  story  ”Bontche  Schweig" 
he  took  note  to  focus  on  the  extreme  poberty  of  the  Jews;  a poverty,  inci- 
dentally,  which  he  did  not  view  with  amusement  as  did  Sholom  Aleichem  but  as 
a sickness  and  disease  which  could  and  did  destroy  the  root  and  core  of  a 
man  and  left  him  suluJued,  heartj^less  and  defeated.  It  was  Bontsche  who  was 

ז 

bonepoor  all  of  his  lifeand  a totally  insignificant  individual,  ^et,  when 
he  died,  the  angels  in  Heaven  sang  and  when  he  wasbrought  before  the  Heavenly 
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Court,  even  the  prosecutor  refused  to  speak  against  him.  It  was  an  unusual 
and  singular  experience  in  Heaven,  Cod  ai&lted  Bontsche  »to  wirsh  for  anything 
that  was  •i!n  his  heart's  desire;  but  Hont  sehe  instead  of  seeking  justice  or 
asking  for  goods  and  honors. and  position  which  had  been  denied  him  during  his 
lifetime,  had  become  so  dependent  in  spirit  that  all  he  *?kg  is  S&r  a piece 
of  rodil,  with  butter  please,  and  a cup  of  hot  chocolate.  This  to  him,  be- 
cause  of  his^ shattering  poverty,  was  the  highest  good  anil  goal  a man  could  a- 
chieve.  We  look  u;10n  the  story  of  Bontsche  Schweig  as  a nice  story  but  it  is 
in  effect,  a devastating  commenifeary  on  the  ■b11״  f’lttfii  of  poverty;  l-;1Pk־־n  P i dr  nil■.. 

. jU  >י  A c 11'  K . 


Rixalif«^  and  personality  our  peojile  bad  t o^  »■  nHui  i.  -in  ghet-tg  times.  It 

^ a theme  he  usei^  time  and  again;  the  ^^iiy  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  stiff- 


er  and  yearn^as  they  groan  under  their  heavy  load,  is  agonizing  in  the  extremi 
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One  could  never  make  a ”Biddler  on  the  Roof”  out  of  a Peretz  story. 

But  with  this  type  of  social  consciousness  in  mind,  he  had  to  find  an 
answer,  if  only  a partial  one,  for  what  kept  the  people  alive^  full  of 

hope  and  belief.  It  mi<;ht  also  be  said  that  Peretz  did  not  only  write  of 
his  feelings;  he  was  an  outspoken  social  critic  in  his  day  and  was  rewarded 

I f—- _ 

for  his  efforts  by  being  Jililtmnder  Czarist  rule^  Tseveral  t ime^j60*sttbs 
nutspokoii  u|־Tli1iumi-  But,  in  the  final  analysis,  literature  in  terms  of  his 
stories  and  his  po«ms , was  his  finest  tooj^  of  speech.  And  there  he  turned 
for  an  answer  to  religion;  he  felt  that  the  pathetic  plight  of  his  people 
led  them  to  a sanctity  of  spirit,  a Kiddmsh  llaShem,  which  allowed  thorn  to 
overe()me  all  obstacles  and  to  find  strength,  power  and  perseverance  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  greatest  test  of  survival.  There  is,  for  iiistance,  the 
story  which  illustrates  this  point  of  view,  called  ”If  Not  Jlighyer” . A poor 
old  woman,  too  l&eeble  to  care  for  herself  and  having  no  one  to  care  for  her, 
finds  that  in  the  dead  of  wimter  ,.,ood  for  her  fire  is  brought  and  lit  by  a 
peasant  who  refuses  to  show  his  face  or  make  known  his  name.  This  continues 
for  many  months  until  one  day,  by  chance,  she  discovers  that  her  benefactor 
is  the  rabbi  but  in  disgiiise  for  he  wants  neither  credit  nor  thanks  for  his 
good  works.  One  day,  when  a neighbor  comes  and  tells  her  that  the  rabbi  has 
died  and  has  surely  gone  to  Heaven,  the  old  woman  answers  in  a knowing  manner 
”If  not  higher!”  Peretz  t!1us  sIjows  idwi  esteem  for  the  bearers  of  tradition 
and  for  the  manner  in  w!1ich  faith,  religion  and  Judaism  combine  to  help  and 
austain  t^וose  in  dire  and  desperate  need. 

Firially,  as  times  change  and  the  period  of  transition  comes  to  full  flow- 

er ^ there  are  new  movements,  new  horizons  and  ndw  possibi 1 i t ies • wbirh  must 

be  exploretl  and  «drijch  must  he  made  known  to  the  peoplej  still  steeped  in  the 

old  ways  of  their  forefat!)ers  but  ways,  whicli  have  always  been  wort!1y  !)ut  now 

vAovi  i Y xkc 

have  been  superceded  by  ti»e  patlis  of  life, a« — t+rc  rmrj^or-i-fe-y—  ■oX  Jews  turn  to  a 
BAW  century  but,  above  all,  to  a new  land  of  dist^^nt  freedom  and  equality. 
There  is,  of  coxirse,  the  alternative  of  Zioiiismjbwt  both  the  Clialutz  and  the 
emigrant  to  America  are  characterized  in  the  st«)ry  called  "Avremel  Bass”. 
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Avrohorn,  as  we  would  call  him  in  our  time,  was  a musician  but  a very  poor  one. 
He  earned  a scr^t  living,  he  is  the  butt  of  everyone's  jokes  and  bhe  only  rea 
on  he  is  tolerated  is  that  he  is  the  only  one  in  the  small  community  who  can 
play  a fiddle;  a fiddle,  incidentally,  which  is  vital  at  occasions  wedd- 

ings  Purim,  Simchas  ־^orah  and  the  like.  But  one  day,  having  patiently  en- 
dured  the  sarcasm  of  his  people  for  adri  the se^, years , Avremel  Bass  drops  dead 
while  playing  his  fiddle  at  a wedtiing.  Everyone  is  silent,  the  wedding  is  a 
shambles,  the  callous  persecutors  are  finally  struck  dumb  and  it  is  only  the 
rabbi  who  speaks.  Avremel  Bass,  he  says,  did  not  die  accidentally;  indeed, 
he  was  needed  to  play  in  the  Heavenly  Orchestra  for  there  his  skill  is  recog- 
nized.  Ho  was  the  best  and  he  was  needed;  they  knew  it  up  there,  even  if  we 
cotild  not  see  it  clown  here".  In  this  story,  then,  Peretz  tells  of  his  people 
who  are  the  butt  of  jokes  here,  moving  away  to  join  that  force,  that  Heavenly 
Orchestra,  where  they  would  fit  in  and  would  be  appreciated.  In  short,  the 


people  who  must  soon  leave^should  not  fear  to  go  and  join  the  ranks  of  others 
iQF JL;KU־l  w,  9\  , 
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Butieven  if  this  source  of  encoiiragement  were  not  enough,  there  is  always 
the  reliable  and  honored  faith  of  Judaism,  And  this  is  depicted  in  a parti- 
cularly  poignant  . An  old  Jew,  in  Medieval  times,  is  forced  to  run  the 

r  ך ץ  d<C 

gauntlet.  Bleeding  from  his  wounds  bjf  s o 1 j(mr1  s , inflicted  upon  him  by  ,ן  sharp 
03ז#י  painful  whips  and  knifes,  he  coimtfrs  /ץto  the  end  of  the  line  but  realizes 
all  of  a sudden  and  to  his  horror,  that  in  the  mad  dash  he  hds  losu  ui  1'a.r- 
iiiulka.  Without  hesitation  he  runs  back  through  the  rows  of  soldiers,  retriev 
es  tiis  head  covering  and  tlioa  dares  the  soldvers  for  a tl)ird  and  last  ti:1־e. 

So  floep  is  iiis  faitli,  tlie  story  tolls  us,  tiiat  Jio  matter  how  often  we  Jews 
iniglit  be  forc(‘d  to  riui  tlie  gauiitlet  of  our  persecutors,  \^e  shall  survivylf’e  ''or 
the  spirit  of  the  Jew,  in  hia  heart  and  soul/,  is  inviol;^ble.  Not  only  will 
he  survive  but,  most  vital,  he  will  triumph  and  in  so  doing  he  will  e.arn  and 
gain  the  resיןect  of  those  who  seek  to  do  him  harm.  In  short,  because  of  the 
depth  of  bis  faith  aiid  committment,  the  Jew  tai-l-l-  -4»*wv־t־V-e . This,  in  Its  many 

r) 

is  the  rnessage^for  all  occasions  and  circumstances^  u4^ 


sided  aspects. 
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Fifty  years  have  ^;one  since  this  fjreat  writer  m||na;^ed  to  «tir  up  otir 

people.,  autl  tjave  them  strength  to  encoiinter,  withoiit  fear,  the  trials  of  to- 

morrow.  In  laier  years,  although  he  kept  up  with  his  writings,  his  home  in 

Warsaw  became  a center  for  poets,  writers  and,  above  all,  activists  who 

sought  to  continue  aiuJ  further  the  work  he  had  so  magnificently  begian.  Peret 

and  his  group  became  militant  socialists,  spoke  for  equality,  justice,  right 

and  t־־!us  found  themselves,  in  body  as  well  as  in  spirit,  in  the  midst  of  the 

twentieth  century.  It  would  be  the  gtiatest  of  pity  if  Isaac  Leib  Peretz 

were  to  be  forgotten  or  neglected  for  surely  he  had  a message  and  a story  for 

» ' 

each  and  everyone  of  us.  His  tales  have  been  translated  into  English  and  i׳ö 


available  to  one  and  all;  they  arynot  relics  of  some  long-ago,  distant  past 
but  a message  of  truth  and  realty  rooted  in  the  experiences  of  our  people, 

^he  stories,  poems  piid  essays,  both  in  Yiddish  and  in  Hebrew,  are  as  perti- 
nent  in  our  day  as  they  were  during  the  course  of  his  lifetime.  Tomorrow 
will  mark  the  exact  date  of  his  50th  Yahrzeit.  we  do  him  honor,  we  extoll 
his  memory^  and  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  having  brought  iis  a message  of 
value  and  worth  from  the  distant  past  down  to  otir  own  day  and  age.  The  tales 
and  stories  and,  above  all,  the  message  of  Isaac  Leib  Peretz’ s life  shall  re- 
mainkith  us  always;  in  the  annals  of  our  people,  he  has  not  died  but  conti- 

I 

nues  to  inspire;  he  is  still  with  us,  -<>tec1111gh  his  work  he  is  yet  alive. 

Amen . 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  eve.,  Mpri 1 2,  1965 


ו 


Nark  Twain's  "LU'lTliiiS  THiä  EAUTII." 


My  friends,  one  of  the  great  literary  personalities  of  American  lit- 

er^ture  was  kno\m  by  the  name  of  ^^aniuel  t^lemens.  He  was  born  in  the  10th 

centiiry  and  died  in  1910;  he  wrote  many  stories,  essays,  and  newspaper  ar- 

tides  is  knciwn  for  his  two  classic  works  "Tom  Sawyer"  and  "Huck- 

leberry  Finn".  ■bvery  child  knows  the  author  by  his  pen-name:  Mark  Twain. 

^^e  has  brought  joy  aind  delight  to  untold  numbers  of  children  as  they  foTlov 

^ these  two  young  characters  on  their  journeys  up  and  down  the  Mississipoi 

Kiver  but  to  catagorize  Mark  Twain  as  a writer  of  chil<lren’s  stories,  even 

if  v\re  wniild  assit^n  them  deeper  and  more  substantial  meaning,  w(יuld  be  a 

gross  error  in  literary  judgement,  Samuel  ^lemens,  often  ohnrMit ו.1י1 י  efJ׳ 

׳יי<  a humorist,  had  a very  serious  side  to  him  also;  indeed,  he  concerned 

himself  with  every  siibject  whLoli  lei,!a1.ded  evaluation.  In  phort,  he  was  a- 

יוove  alJ  , a critic  of  the  human  scene  and  more  often  than  not,  his  critij^- 

cisra  was  heavily  coated  with  irony  and  sacracsm.  tu.  *Hi  it  , while  he  often 

spoke  the  truth,  his  opinions  were  hoi^dly  received  with  fpvor  and  enthu- 

siasn.  Take  the  volume  we  are  about  to  review  this  bab^^ath  evening,  l^ark 

Tajwin' s "Letters  from  the  Larth".  ^t  is  a humorou^  book  s’lpei'f'icially 

speaking^  but  his  fxxiuiy  remarks  and  ironic  statei'ients  touch  us  deeply  in 

that  area  of  the  heart  aiid  mind  \7here  we  are  most  sen^sitive.  Most  of  the 

volume  deals  with  ironic  aspects  of  Heliginn,  the  •^i,׳in  Religion  and  he 

tears  the  faith  limb  from  limb.  Twain  was  not  an  irreligious  ps'son,  one 

might  almost  say  that  he  was  devout  but  he  hated,  above  all  else,  tliat 

measure  of  hypooricy  \vt1ich  characterized  religif>us  feelings  in  hi«  tire. 

Indeed,  ,.jiile  he  speaks  of  his  faith  the  message  of  the  book  might  wel 

be  applied  to  all  faiths;  we  Jews  are  as  deeply  affected  by  his  critique 

as  would  be  any  serifוus  minded  member  of  a nciii- *^ewish  faith.  This  volume, 

. ' thff  tnate.rial  . 

in  fact,  is  so  sharp  in  parts  that  when  i-t  <mo  fj,  rec  wns  first  gathered^ 
edited  and  submitted  to  an  editor  in  1939,  his  daughter  Clara  Clemens  did 
not  allow  her  name  to  be  used  ajid  objected  to  the  manuscripts  publication. 
Twenty  years  passed  by  until  I960,  which  marked  the  50th  commemorative 
anniversary  of  ^‘^ark  Twain's  dcath^  and  only  now  has  tliis  volume  come  to 
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light.  Clara  Clemens  has  since  died  ajjd  the  times  are  also  more  propitious 
for  the  publication  of  such  a sharj?  indictment thC^e  valiies  wliii^h  are  »e 
dear  to  the  liearts  of  many.  Religion,  in  Letters  from  the  Earth,  is  not 
re jected  ♦rather^  it  is  stripped  clean  of  all  its  superficialities,  ostenta- 

tiousness  and  inconsequential  triteness. 

This  volume  has  many  fra^^ents  of  ^^ark  Twain’ g writings  and  covers  a 
broad  span  of  comment  and  critique.  However,  there  are  three  main  sections 
•’Letters  from  the  Earth",  "The  "^apers  of  the  Adgm  Family"  and  "Letters  ^ 
the  -arth״  in  each  of  these  one  sees  tlie  astonishingly  inventive  play  of 
tlie  author's  imagination  about  biblical  themes^  ^ how  he  liinges  out  in  sa- 
tire  at  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  ׳^-'he  opening  secti<.n  is  quite  ״^rrnising: 
the  world  has  been  created  and  an  angel  wanders  around  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  sees  human  bein,,s  scurryiTig  liithor  and  yon,  doing  this  and  that,  beiי)g 


concerned  with  matters  so  unimportant  in  the  of  eternity  but  of  the 

greatest  value  to  the  mortal  world  of  human  beings.  ־^he  angel  thinks  this 
human  rreatiire,  more  than  anything  else,  is  the  funniest  thing,  being,  ani 
mal  he  has  ever  seen;  in  a "Letter  from  the  Earth"  l,e  describes  some  of  his 
reactions  and  experiences  to  his  fellow  angels  who  are  up  in  heaven.  In 
one  letter  he  writes  as  follows;  "In  all  sincerity  man  calls  h־mself  ’the 
noblest  work  of  •^od'  . Miis  is  the  truth!  And  this  is  not  a new  idea  with 
him,  he  has  talked  of  it  through  the  ages,  and  he  believes  it  I Believes  it 
and  foinid  nobody  among  all  his  race  to  laiigh  at  it.  Moreover,  if  I may  put 

another  strain  on  you,  he  thinks  he  is  the  Creator’s  pet.  % believes  ^od 

is  proud  of  him,  loves  him,  has  a passion  for  him,  gits  up  nights  to  admire 

him;  yes,  even  watches  over  him  and  keeps  hi’  oiit  of  troiible.  ^"e  pra^s  to 

'^od  and  thinks  He  listens.  Isn’t  that  a quaint  idea?  Wan  fills  his  pray- 
ers  with  crude,  bald  aaid  florid  flatteries  of  Hirajknd  thinks  God  enjoys  them 
He  prays  for  !lelp,  favor  and  protection  every  day... the  daily  affront,  the 
daily  defeat  do  not  discourage  him,  he  goes  on  ;)raying  just  the  same.  Ther 
is  somet\^ing  almost  fine  ^haxxt  this  perseverance.  But  I must  put  one  more 
strain  upon  you;  man  thinks  he  is  going  to  Heaven״!־  And  what  kind  of  a heav 
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en  is  it?  "In  man's  heaven  everybody  sings!  This  universal  singiaig  is  not 
casual,  nor  occasional,  not  relieved  by  intervals  of  ,^niet  but  it  goes  on 
all  the  time  as  man  siiigs  of  praise  to  the  Ct'eator . . . also,  everybody  stajiJs 
in  heaven  once  he  gets  the  re ..  .meant  ime , every  ]3erson  is  placing  on  a harp- 
those  millions  and  mi  1נ  ions=whereas  yjl^more  than  20  in  a thousand  could 


play  an  instrument  on  earth,  or  ever  wanted  to.  Coiisider,  now,  the  deafen- 
ing  hurricane  of  sound:  millions  and  millioiis  of  voicds  screanin^t  once 


and  millions  and  millions  of  harps  gritting  their  teetli  at  the  same  time! 

I ask  you:  is  it  hideous,  is  it  odioiis,  is  it  not  fjorrible?"  And  thus  he 
writes  page  after  page:  the  '^hurch , the  worshipper,  the  priests  and  minist- 
ers  all  come  lender  tVie  gaze  of  his  ironic  scrutiny  for  l:e  informs  us,  and 
the  clergy  can  perhaps  vouch  for  the  truth  of  tfiis  statement  more  honestly 
than  tlie  congregaiit,  thr,t  the  ^vergage  worshipper  n^iglit  attend  his  Church 
once  each  !,^eek  but  t!)en  even  the  !shrvice  must  bo  properly  limed:  woe  !into 

the  minister  who  speaks  too  long,  woe  ujito  the  service  which  lasts  more||th  u 
its  alloted  span  of  time^and  woe  unto  the  minister  who  dares  speak  the  tritt 
for  this  fibove  all  we  do  not  want  to  hear. 

Once  this  section  has  been  cotnpleted,  Twain  moves  ott  to  analyze  and 
retliink  t!1e  biblical  ־,tories.  l^e  does  this  in  a secti.יn  entitled  "Papers 
of  the  Adam  Family",  referring,  of  course,  to  Adam  and  Eve’s  family:  their 
experiences,  their  worries,  titeir  newness,  t!1eir  sojourn  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  Take  for  instance,  their  contact  with  God  in  the  Garden,  a story  w״ 
take  on  its  face  value  find  hardly  give  it  a second  thoiight.  Eve  is  wrי■+- 
ing  *נוג  licr  r’iar/:  "Tod-^,  , in  a wood,  we  lioard  a voice.  We  hunted  for  it 
but  could  not  find  it.  Adam  said  he  had  heard  it  before,  but  had  31ever 
seen  it,  thoiigh  he  had  been  quite  close  to  it.  It  was  the  Lord  ot  the 
Garden,  he  said,  told  him  to  keep*  the  Garffen;  and  he  said  wfjniust  not 

eat  of  the  fruit  of  a certfrin  tree  and  tha  '4  we  ate  of  it  we  should  surely 


die.  That  was  all  Adam  kndw.  I wanted  to  see  the  ti'ee,  so  we  hod  a pleas- 
ant  long  walk  to  where  tlie  tree  stood  alone  in  ה ^eclixded  and  lovely  spot. 
We  sat  down  and  looked  at  it  with  interest,  anr!  talked.  Adam  said  it  ivas 
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the  tree  of  tlie  knowledce  of  {;ood  and  evil.  Crood  and  Evil?  Yes.  Vhat  is 
. tjiat?  What  is  what?  Wliat  is  t;ood?  I don't  know.  How  should  I know?  Well, 

then,  what  is  evil?  I don't  know.  ^xt  Adam,  you  must  have  ־^ome  idea  oO  ^ha 

it  is.  Why  should  liave  some  idea?  I have  never  seen  the  thing.  . .It  was 
unreasonable  for  me  to  require  him  to  know.  'Aiere  was  no  way  for  A.־  ther  of 
us  to  guffss  what  it  might  be  . It  was  a new  word,  like  the  others;  we  had  n > 

heard  them  before  and  they  meant  nothing  to  us.'’|/0r,  take  another  example 

of  ironic  insight.  ״one  day,  little  Cain  was  born.  It  was  a great  surpris 
to  me,  I was  not  aware  tliat  anything  xvas  going  to  happen.  ..  Adam , of  coxxrse, 
is  a seientist  and  he  exposed  it  to  every  discomfort  an/l  inconvenience  he 
could  imagine,  in  order  to  detirmine  what  kind  of  bird,  reptile  or  animal 
it  was,  and  what  it  was  for...and  When  lie  had  ceased  in  his  experiments  the 
little  thing  seemed  to  realize  that  something  fortunate  had  happened,  ^nd 
it  would  kick  andjcrow,  pud  spread  its  gvimmy  mouth  ^nd  smile  the  happy  smile 
of  childbood."  Is  this  not  an  unupiial  picture  of  life  as  it  might  have 
been  at.  the  dawn  of  time  and  at  the  beginning  of  man’s  life  on  earth? 

Take  one  last  example,  this  time  an  exc0j|j׳pt  ffom  the  Dinry  of  Spem^ono 
of  Noah’s  sons,  who  writes  prior  to  the  flood.  ׳^he  entry  is  dated  "Sabbath 
”As  usual,  nobody  keeping  it.  Nobody  but  our  family.  Multitudes  of  the  wick 
ed  Swarming  everywl)ere  and  carousing.  Drinking,  fighting,  dancing,  gamblii  ^ 
And  other  infamies  besides,  infamies  not  to  be  set  doxvn  in  x^ords.  ^d  the 
noise!  ^hid  this  is  the  ^abbath,  think  dif  it.  ^־ather  says  it  was  not  like 
this  in  earlier  times.  ״hen  he  was  a boy  everybody  kept  the  Day,  nnd  ther 
was  no  xackedness  only  peoce,  silence  .^nd  tranquility;  there  was  a divine 
service  several  times  a day  and  in  the  evening.  '^'his  was  nearly  600  years 
ago.  ■'hink  of  tli^t  time  and  this!  The  people  ha-e  come  in  even  greater 
crowds  today  than  usual,  to  look  at  the־ Ark  and  to  T>rowl  over  it  and  to 
make  fun  of  it.  '^'hey  ask  qxiestions  and  when  they  are  told  it  is  a boat, 
they  laugh  and  ask  xdiere  the  water  is,  here  on  the  .!ry  plain.  Nben  we  say 
that  the  Lord  is  going  to  send  the  water  from  the  heaven  and  drown  tlie 
world,  they  mock  and  laugh  again  and  say:  Tell  it  to  the  Marines״.  These 
few  instances  tell  a little  of  his  biblical  analysis  and  there  is  a groat 
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deal  , ־ .״״״specially  in  ..1־  marvel.־״״  "Letter/  to  the  Karth"  where  an  a״!.- 
■ ^1  actually  takes  fo^^truth  the  prayers  of  a typical,  .Sunday,  0h״rch-c<'1nG 
hypocrite  whose  life  in  >״r־h  has  no  relation  whatso.ver  with  his  daily 
passace  t.  rough  üf־•  terrifying  Indictment  of  nan's  foibles  and 

our  weakness  of  asking  >>od  for  the  most  while  we  give  the  very  least. 

ail  this^y  friends,  from  the  book  "Letters  from  the  Lorth"  by  Mark  Twa 
He  castigates,  of  course,  and  it  is  not  always  pleasant  reading.  At  the 
same  time,  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  state  of  faith  in  the 
world  of  our  time,  can  learn  greatly  from  this  analysis  and  from  his  deep 
and  penetrating  analysis.  That  is  to  say.  we  can  read  this  volume  and  whil 
it  may  personally  shook  us  at  times,  we  can^e  it  a^.  manual  for 
insight, self  examinati  n and  perdeption  o״r״heart  and  s״״l  as  re- 

ligiously  motivated  hum.-m  beings.  ״ow  honest  are  we  in  terms  of  our  faith, 
how  literal  do  we  take  our  superflci^ities.  how  deep  is  our  couvlction. 
how  often  do  we  cone  before  God  with  our  own  small  petty  problems  and  trla 
while  the  world  at  large  suffers  hurt  and  death  and  turmoil?  How  many  of 
us  are  able  to  distinguish  between  mere  "words"  and  real  "prayers"  and  bow 

many  of  us,  even  if  we  are  able  to  draw  the  proper  conclusions  in  terms  of 

the  difference,  act  accordl.igly ? How  many  of  us  »hall  one  day  close  our 
eyes  In  truth  and  with  honor;  how  many  of  ־ ־ ״hall  meet  an  end  such  as 

this:  nelng  worth  close  to  »100,00 ״  Abner  wrote  a check  for  a widow  rela- 
tive  of'^-for  a ״hole  »15.  "Ah,  heaven  bless  and  keep  you  fordver  and  ev 

er,  generous  heart.  ^here  was  not  a dry  eye  Irf-he  realm  of  heaven,  and  a- 

midst  the  hand-shaking  and  embracing  and  praising' the  decree  thundered  for^ 
from  the  shining  mmint,  that  this  generous  d^  should  onthoror  ^  ־יי ' ״'י י 
storlc  self-sacriflcd  of  men  and  angels  for  strain  on  you 

heavier  and  bitterer  than  the  strain-lt  cost  10,000  martyrs  to  yield  up 

tbeir  lives  at  the  stake.  And  all  said.  What  is  the  giving  up  of  life,  ״f 

r j -i  +1!  thi»  !’•iviniיז1. ג ״  of*  5!>15  out.  tlift 

10;o00  noble  souls,  coJT^red  ^^xth  the  b 1 

grip  of  the  meanest  man  that  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth?"  Shall 

this  too  be  our  epithath  or.  having  lived  our  faith 

fully,  shall  they  enter  our  name  for  a blessxng.  Araen.  ׳(ti/ »63/־ 


THE  CHASIDIM;  HISTORICAI.  NOTES. 


Friends,  I am  certain  that  I speakyyin  yar  name  when  I express  to  Cantor 
Ehrenberg  our  very  profound  gratitude  for  bringing  this  beautiful  music  to 
our  attentiorindeed,  to  listen  to  these  melodies  is  to  learn  about  Judaism; 
not  so  much  with  the  mind  but  with  the  heart  for  to  feel  ijp  message,  to  sense 
the  mood,  to  perceive  deptl!  is  to  enter  the  very  heartfof  our  faith.  We 

place  all  ef  theeJ^pi  "ts  nf  the  music  into  an  emotional  setting,  a spirit- 
ual  experience,  for  that  is  the  essence  of  the  Chassidlo  movement;  one  can 


not  be  a Chossid  and  speak«of  religion  inf" rational  terms.  Of  cov^e^t^ 
Chassidism  we  refer  to  belongs  to  ttfe  18th  century  Poland  but 

the  word  is  much  older , ן^Chossid,  a pious  one,  is 

a concept  more  than  two  thousand  years  old;  at  one  time  is  was^ynonymous  with 
the  sect)(  called  the  Pharasees.  there  weme  Chassidim  in  Germany  too^^  ^ 

the  12thUd  13^th  centuries;  t||e  most  fqmous  of  all  was  Eleazar  of  ¥o^^ 
was  a mystic,  which  was  the  manner  in  which  Chassidim  were  characterized^in 
that^(^.  The  movement  we  mention,  however,  was  dominant  in  the  igth  centtxry 
and  anything  else  a spiritual  revolution;  it  was  a full 

ree^cJon  against  the  orthodoxy  of  the  strict»^  legalistic  exponents  of  Juda- 
- , 11  ,1«11  a religion  rooted  in  Talmud,  law  and  legal- 

Ism^^lbc’^^stead  a faith  of  spiritual  yearning,  of  piety  through  Joy} 
am«  dancing,  singing,  laughter  and  music  replaced  the  strictness  of  daily 
prayer  at  fixed  times^^  specif i*  places.  (Accept  for  1(e  fact  that  they  all 
spoke  the  same  language,  they  could  have  been  practicing  different  religlonsl 
The  man  who  was  the  most  famous  Chossid,  the  founder  and  especially  its 
guiding  light  was  called  Israel  ben  Eliezer,  and  lived  from  1700  to  1760. 
is  also  known  by  the  title  of  "Besht”,  these  letters  being  an  abbreviation  of 

the  longer  and  fuller  dlcrlptlon  of  him.'mmst  ;i.rluililj.  u.  Baal  Shem 

Tov,  the״  Master  of  the  Good  ״ame.״  It  was  he  who 
Cormallsm  in  worship,  strictness  in  observance  were 


was  to  (tale  *he  faith  of  Judaism  pn  the  faithful  and  heart  and  thus 

worship  the  Almighty  in  gladness  and  happiness.  By  serving  God  in  a Joyful 
mood־,  with  lauehter^'dancing'T/^lapplng  of  hands  and  singing,  he  wanted  to 
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restore  harmony  to  the  discordant  world  of  his  time.  And  a world  of  hardship, 
cruelty  and  strife  it  was,  indeed.  The  Jews  were  attacked  constantly  by  the 
forces  of  the  Ukraine,  starting  in  1648  with  the  Chmelnicki  Cossack  pogroms 


and  lasting  late  into  the  l8th  century.  But  it  was  a situation  which  was  re- 
fleeted  in  other  also , secular  soc^ity  was  in  the  throes  of 

a popular  uprising  as  well.  It  was  the  time  when  the  strict  order,  the  ortho- 
doxy  of  life  with  its  t !<1  and  h 1^■^  were  questioned  by  Gentiles  as  well  as 
by  Jews;  we  forget  that  the  ^b*^^>e  of  the  17th  century  was  a time  of  wn 


in  Fumi ! ־־וווnil  mull,  T|^e  Protestant  movemen^  in  reaction  to  thenow  set 

ך — 'J- 

formalism  of  the  new  Lutheran  faith^ (revolted  for  they  found  the  now  ^ iitli  inn 
as  evil  in  doctrinal  orthodoxy  as  they  had  the  old  Catholics,  As  a con 

sequence,  great  theological  battles  came  to  the  fore,  highlighted  by  unusually 
severe  controversies  at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig,  Halle;  Ciessen  and  Jena 
this  peirallel  of  theological  rebellion  is  fascinating  to  the  schola^  for  we 
find  in  the  faith  of  Xianity  the  very  same  action^  4pd  reactions  as  we  do  in 
Judaism,  W:^hin  ־^a^ty  we  call  it  the  pietistic  movement  while  in  Juda׳c«m 
we  speak  of  rmi.  diMf  and  our  concern  this  very  night  י 

The  Chassidic  society  was  a closed  one  and  was  always  centered  around  its 


own  rebbe.  He  was  considered  a Tsadik,  a righteous  many  and  in  this  context  a 


, The  Rebbe 


Cate  with  God,  he  became  an  inteirmediany  and  he  had 


new  concept  entered  Judaism  but  one  relevant  only  to 
was  a man  who  could{  coimmanlcate  with  God,  he  became 


the  power  to  intercede  with  God  on  behalf  of  his  people,  ^hig  concept  is 
unique  here  and  it  is  the  only  time  it  appears  in  Judaism,  because  tl 


unique  nere  ana  ir  is  ine  on±y  iirae  it  appears  in  Judaism,  Bert  because  the 

Rebbe  occupied  so  me^ingful  a place,  his  way  of  life  was  everything;  If  he 

laufhÄed,  all  IcessniMP«,  if  he  prayed,  all  worshipped,  if  he  danced  all  Joined 

■a«*  in  thise  comnmnities  God  was  yyto  be  found  jjarh  in  legal  disputations  based 

on  Talmud  but  in  song,  in  eastacy,  in  loogening  ones  rigidity  and  aL&wing 

^ — 

oneself  to  full  abandon  through  joy,  yiiu#,  through  spiritual  fulfill 

ment.  Consequently,  some  of  the  rebbes  chose  abgtinence וו ו 1רו ר ■iTiiiwiI  the ־* ־ora 

L ^ fir  ־r 

as  a symbolic  gesture,  others  became  known  as  miracle  workers  healed 

— י׳י׳0\ י 

the  sick  and  the  d>ead  awA  all  in  order  to  escape  the  hell  of  earth  jt;^ 


ס bring  a measure  of  paradise  into  their 


chose  the  mysticism  of 


ן< 


lives,‘  in  the  here  and  nowy 

The  '^hassidira  declined  in  influence,  power,  prestige  and  numbers  by  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  and  dwindled  in  the  19th.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
their  decline  but  the  most  obvious  are  those  they  brought  on  themselves:  in- 
ternal  dissension,  the  autocracy  of  some  rebbes  who  inc t 

with  fantastic  lu)(uries  their  followers  had  to  pay  r r the 

^p^ach  of  the  Age  of  Englightenment  and  finally  the  might  of  the  opposin^^ 
group,  the  Misnagdim,  who  excommunicated  the  Chassidiraj^erever  possible . «OÄ- 
^^^±ned  the  ascendency  as  conditions  espej^ally  for  those 

who  lived  in  the  larger  cities^  such  as  Vilna.  But  there  is  one  other  reason 


for  the  decline,  not  usually  mentioned  but  worth  our  attention:  namely,  when 

f dS}^  ^ 

the  Chassidim  surrendered  their  interest  in^Torah  and  Talmud  and  concentrated 
Q11]_y  on  song,  dance,  music,  heT-rt  and  emotion  they  fell  into  very  trap 

gainst  which  the  Talmud  ^rhioh-thej  had  warned  earlier:  an  ignorant 

ס י ר • 

man  c^n  not  be  pious.  The  early  Chassidim  could  argue  their  position  with 
the  Misnagdim  but  the  later  Chassidim  were,  in  a word,  stupid  and  co! Id  not 
defend  their  position  to  others  on  rational,  intellectual  and  theological 
grounds.  Today,  especially  after  the  disaster  of  WWII,  only  the  Satmer  and 
Lubavitcher  Chassidic  movements  remain  in  Brooklyn /and,  w:iJ:hout  disrespect, 
they  live  in  a world  all  their  own^  /\What  remains is  the  mood, 
the  feeling,  the  sensation?  1«  it  is,  for  most  of  the  world's  Jews־,  only 
hi3|־^ry  and  no  longer  a living  reality.  For  us  this  evening  it  has  come  aliv< 
once  again;awö  we  bridge  ^e  years  and  generations  and  we  know  that  once  upon 
a tim^^i^^«^  great  movement,'  lived  ^i^or  and 

wbMi  broughJ^ll^  message  of  happiness  and|  to  all  our  people.  t n“ 

^־mundei^  t+na  VTTTU  that  man  and  God  can  know  ^each  other  on  an  intimate,  per- 

^ jtn)  _ - 

sonal  level  and  that  to  practice/^Judaism  was  r£ora,^>iom  th1*T>  chief  delight. 


That  is  why  the  Yismechu  contains  the  words:  "This  day  is  Israel's  festival 
of  the  spirit,  sanctified  and  blessed  by  Thee,  the  most  precious  of  days,  a 
, symbol  of  the  Joy  of  creation;^״.  Let  that  message  of  joy  enter  our  hearts 

L (£.^-  nn  ifüll ד ״  the  mood  of  the  Chossid  speaks  again  to  the  modem  Jew. 

׳ ' , r , 
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Harry  Coopersmlth 
Isadore  Freed 
Isadore  Freed 
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Isadore  Freed 
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QG ARTET:  Mrs•  Edgar  Greene,  Soprano 

Miss  Marjorie  Rlvlngston,  Alto 
Mr•  Edgar  Greene,  Bess 
Mr•  Robert  Mitchell,  Tenor 


CANTOR  HENRY  EHRENBERG 
RABBI  ROBERT  L•  LEHMAN 
Organ:  Mr•  Otto  Seyfert 
Violin:  Mr•  Alfred  Grau 


for;  Psalm  98 


To  enter  the  mood  of  this  Service  we  need  not  only  music  but 
words  of  the  spirit  as  well.  Passages  of  song  which  aspire ,poetry 
which  ennobles  end  sanctifies,  are  to  be  found  In  the  98th  Psalm, 
which  aptly  begins  with  the  words  ”Sing  unto  the  Lord  a New  Song”. 

For  ”V  * teher  Llbenu” 

The  basic  dogma  of  the  Jew  Is  the  concept  that  Ood  Is  One; 
this  Is  the  Shema.  But,  also,  as  God  Is  One,  men  Is  one  and  In 
unity  man  must  serve  God.  This  Is  the  message  of  our  next  prayer; 
V*taher  Llbenu;  further,  man  serves  God  In  perfect  faith,  with 
pure  heart,  with  great  Joy  as  the  words  of  this  prayer  Indicate. 

It  Is  taken  from  a paragraph  known  as  ”Retsay”  found  In  the  larger 
prayer  ”Shemono  Esreh”.  The  key  words  are;  ”Grant  us  8 share  In 
Thy  Torah;  satisfy  us  with  Thy  goodness  and  gladden  us  with  Thy 
help;  purify  our  heart  to  serve  Thee  sincerely”. 

for;  ”Venn  der  Rebbe  lernt” 

In  the  historical  notes  presented  earlier  we  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  special,  almost  peculiar,  relationship  which  existed 
In  the  Chassidlc  movement  between  the  Rebbe  and  his  followers. 

They  were  unusually  close,  their  actions  complemented  each  other, 
the  moods  of  leader  and  follower  were  8 study  of  parallels.  . The 
next  selection  is  a melody,  appropriately  a ”folk  melody”,  which 
speaks  of  Just  this  relationship  In  very  personal  terms;  ^s  the 
Rabbi  studies,  laughs  and  sleeps  so  study,  laugh  and  sleep  all  the 
Chassidim. 


CONGREGATION 


HEBREW  TABERNACLE 


CHASSIDIC  SERVICE  FOR  SABBATH  EVE 
October  24,  1969 

ORDER  OF  SERVICE 


Violm  Solo:  "Chassidlc  Interlude" Herbert  Fromm 

Psalm  98:  "Sing  a new  Song  Unto  the  Lord" 

L'cho  DodI Isadore  Freed 

Bor'chu  Isadore  Freed 

Sh'  ma  Isadore  Freed 

V'Taher  Libenu  (adapted  by) Harry  Coopersmith 

Mi  Chomocho Isadore  Freed 

V'shomru Isadore  Freed 

Hashkivenu  Zavel  Zilberts 

May  the  words Isadore  Freed 

Kiddush Traditional 

Violin  Solo:  "Chassidic  Dance" Lazar  Weiner 

Historical  Notes  Rabbi 

Yis'mchu Isadore  Freed 

Vaanachnu  and  On  that  day Isadore  Freed 

Mourners'  Service 
Announcements 

Jewish  Folk  Melody:  "Venn  der  Rebbe  lernt" 

En  Kelohenu Ben  W.  Belfer 

Benediction 


CANTOR  HENRY  EHRENBERG  QÜARTET:  Mrs.  Edgar  Greene,  Soprano 

RABBI  ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN  Miss  Marjorie  Rivingston,  Alto 

Organ:  Mr.  Otto  Seyfert  Mr.  Edgar  Greene,  Bass 

Violin:  Mr.  Alfred  Grau  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  Tenor 
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My  friends,  I bften  have  the  feeling  when  looking  at  this  or  other 
congregations  that,  In  Judaism,  there  are  many  Inarticulate  worshippers• 
^here  are  those  who  simply  can  not  follow  the  prayers,  like  children  who 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  read;  there  are  others  who  come  to  the  service 
out  of  a love  for  Judaism  but  to  whom  the  prayers  of  our  Tephllo  or  ^achzor 
are  without  meaning  and,  therefore,  without  any  sort  of  binding  force•  ־^t 
reminds  me  very  much  of  the  old  story  ,,here  a boy  sits  In  Synagogue  through• 
out  Yora  ^^Ippur  and  never  opens  his  mouth;  at  one  point,  however,  toward  the 

w 

end  ocf  the  service  when  the  hofar  la  about  to  be  blown  and  all  the  congre- 
gatlon  Is  deeply  Involved  In  the  **elloh,  the  boy  gtands  up  on  his  seat  and 
utters  a piercing  shriek.  ^he  congregation  Is  stunned,  they  w^sh  to  chase 
the  boy  out  but  the  wlso  rabbi  smiles  & says:  let  him  pray  In  his  way  for 
it  is  the  only  way  he  know*  and  we  will  pray  in  the  manner  most  familiar 
to  us.  Or,  there  is  another  stoיגy»  "the  same  vein,  where  a very  Ignorant 

man  comes  to  the  Synagogue  and  while  all  the  others  are  deepl;►  involved  in 

. <1 

their  devotions,  he  merely  utters  and  repeats  (.  A t ^^e  letters  of  the 
*Hebrew  alphabet  in  correct  sequence.  ^e  does  this  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  service;  he  has  no  other  knowledge  of  Judaism.  At  the  end 

I 

of  the  service  he  rises,  bows  before  the  Ark  and  says:  God,  that  Is  alli^ 
know;  You  form  the  letters  into  words,  into  paragraphs  and  into  prayers 
and  I am  sure  you  know  what  I want  to  say  from  the  bottom  of  ray  heart. 

Thus,  my  friends,  if  we  are  like  these  who  can  not  adequately  express  what 
is  in  our  hearts,  how  shall  we  learn  to  pray,  whom  shall  we  use  as  our  mod- 
el,  to  whom  shall  we  turn  to  learn  a prayer  in  terms  of  guidance,  help  and 
comforting  understanding?  The  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  the  Ps^^lmlst,  the 
raifstlcs,  the  kings;  perhaps  on  an  ordinary  Sabbath  this  might  be  sufficient 
bui?  for  an  occasion  such  as  this,  w®  must  go  to  a Higher  ^ource.  If  ^od 
prays,  1 would  like  to  pray  l^i^e  ^^e  does;  X would  like  to  emulate  His  words 
and  surely,  those  of  you  who  can  not  find  satisfaction  in  the  words  of  our 
prayerbook  will  find  reason  enough  to  echo  the  prayers  of  the  Almighty! 

But  the  Talmud  asks:  God  prays?  Naturally,  not  for  the  same  things 


Aippermost  in  our  minds  but  He  praye  nevertheless.  Indeed,  the  rabbis  warn 
us;  you  mortals  will  bo  very  dissapointed  if  you  know  the  prayer  of  God  for 
His  words  are  totally  unsophisticated^ they  are  very  simple  ^nd  elementary^ 
and  carry  with  them  none  of  the  depth pwhich  we  humans  feel  we  musf  burden 

our  appeal  to  Him, 

What,  then,  does  He  pray?  First  and  foremogt,  H«  prays  that  «e  may 
learn  to  control  His  wrath.  God,  needless  to  say,  often  gets  angry  with 
man;  the  children  of  Israel  have  had  innumerable  examples  of  His  wirath.  It 
is  similar  to  ä scourge  of  the  whole  earth,  mankind  teembles  and  is  terror- 
ized;  they  are  outbursts  which  bring  with  them  anguish,  pain,  sorrow  and 
grief.  This,  God  prays.  He  wants  to  avoid;  **e  is,  in  short,  asking  for 
self-restraint.  Recall  the  days  of  the  flood,  the  terror  after  the  olden 
Calf,  the  heartache  after  our  people  strayed  from  the  accepted  path;  you 
aan  find  more  than  enough  of  the  examples  to  which  I refer.  ־^t  is  a mean- 
ingful  and  deliberate^  prayer  which  God  utters;  its  application  is  evident 
to  us  all  for  otherwisd  we  would  ^ be  destined.  Now  I ask  you,  my  friend 
if  you  can  not  find  the  proper  words,  is  not  this  a prayer  for  you?  Seff- 
restraint  from  anger‘ for  you  too,  and  I.  hurt  others  by  word  and  deed,  by 
anger  and  callousness,  by  harshness  and  indifference.  We  Uge  anger  as  a 
weapon  in  home,  ipbusiness,  in  family  relationships  and  the  end  result  is 
always  the  same:  our  words  can  not  be  recalled  and  the  damage  can  never  be 
wholly  restored.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  ״anger  in  the  hoiile  is  like 
a worm  in  a plant•־;  it  destroys  and  cripples^ and  the  peace  that  comes  after 
the  anger  is  spent  is  precarious  at  best  and  superficial  at  worst.  Pray 
then  on  this  Day  of  Atonement,  with  ^od,  that  you  contain  your  anger  in  the 

year  to  come. 

God• o second  prayer  i,  related  directly  to  man:  that  you  and  I Join 
Him  in  an  exercise  of  one  of  His  atttibutes,  that  of  -raorcy״.  He  possesses 

OU־'  H. 

the  qualities  of  mercy  and  pity  and  kindness;  V«t  H,  prays  that  man^become 
i^S^d  with  these  qualities. ae-we+1.  ״nd  •^od  has  good  reason  for  this 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  ö«r  entire  basis  of  our  being  here  this 


prayer. 


iii. 


<y7 


.sacred  hour  ft?r  we  ask  tree  fnrgi  « n1>y.r>y  Ki  ndnenn  and  tr'ere 

it  not  for  these  qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  Hi«!  and  which  are  His,  all 

of  our  pleas  to  be  entered  in  the  Book  of  Life  for  good  would  be  meaniingles 

and  futile.  Secondly,  in  terms  of  our  Joining  Him  in  this  prayer  B©  knows 
that  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  human  being,  man  is  more  concerned  with  pity- 
ing  himself  than  with  any  other  human  commodity.  Thus,  ^•d  says:  stop  pity 
ing  yourselves  and  reach  out  your  hand  to  others,  **ave  compassion  with  you 
fellow  man,  s«elc  him  out,  be  a source  of  strength  and  comfort  in  the  l^ur 

of  his  need  and  emulate  Me  w^o  am  known  as  Lord  of  Bgrcy:  ^ O'  ^  י י 

־^hiirdly,  if  this  is  the  case,  then  we  can  truly  understand  the  meaning  and 
message  of  the  famous  Midrash:  that  before  man  can  approach  God  on  this  day, 
he  must  first  approach  his  fellow  man.  In  other  words,  if  we  have  no  pity, 
mercy,  knüdness  for  other»,  we  have  no  place  before  God  for  this^is  His 
great  prayer  on  Yom  ^ippur.  Can  wo,  as  a congregation,  not  do  as  much;  can 
we  not  emulate  Bim  In  prfiyer  flsst,  and  then  in  action  and  belief? 

Lastly  we  come  to  ^od's  third He that  when  **e  Judges 
the  people  of ־* ־srael,  **^e  may  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  ^hat  is 
to  say,  God  will  no  longer  retaliate  for  all  of  our  sins  and  tto  will  weigh 
our  shortcomings  and  advantages  on  a scale,^  heavily  leaning- in  our  favor. 

That  is  a good  prayer  for,  to  repeat,  if  '״־od  would  take  all  •f  our  sins  li- 
te 'ally  and  personally,  each  one  of  us  would  be  wiped  out,  **ut,  more  than 
that:  ^od  wants  ug  to  act  accordingly  and  grant  to  our  fellow  man  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  doubt,  N©  longer  should  we  ask  of  all  others:  ״what's  his  angle” 
not  longer  should  we  search  out  hidden  meanings,,  motivations  and  the  reasons 
for  personal  gains.  Rather,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;for  unless  we  change, 

I 

for  the  better,  man's  life  on  earth  becomes  a battlefield  and  our  fellow  man 
a lurking  enemy.  Or,  as  a final  thought,  if  we  take  the  phrase  that  ^od 
asks  us  to  Join  Him  in  giving  the  benefit  of  a doubt,  pvrhaps  **e  meant  that 
we  should  give  Him  the  benefit  of  a doubt  as  well,  ־*■hat  is  to  say,  that  His 


actions  are  not  ours  and  wo  should  recognize  this;  His  \fays  are  not  our  ways 
and  vro  should  accept  this;  His  decisions  may  not  coincide  with  ours  but  that 


iv. 
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. ־.  certainly  is  not  a reason  to  raise  our  fist  to  Heaven,  to  curse  Hig  being, 
to  remove  ourselves  from  the  ranks  of  religiously  motivated  individuals, 

God  s third  prayer,  then,  applies  to  us  with^^ equal ^^intensity  as  the  other 
two:  to  contain  our  wrath  a,nd  to  have  mercy  in  our  dealings  with  others. 

Simple  but  stead^st  prayers,  my  friends,  God  speaks  in  human  terms 
not  because  ^*e  is  human  but  because  we  are;  not  because  He  finds  these  texmii 
of  reference  necessary  but  because  they  help  to  save  our  lives.  The  Day  of 
Atonement  is  upon  us;  perhaps  it  does  not  mean  so  very  much  to  you  and  prr- 
haps  the  prayers  are  not  of  your  choosing,  ^f  so,  give  Judaism  and  its 
sacred  words  of  tradition  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  contain  your  anger  and 
let  yo'ir  heart  fill  with  the  qualities  of  mercy  and  compassion,  Inde«d,  if 
this  sacred  day  is  to  have  meaning  for  you  and  yours,  apply  tl>e  word»  of 
od.  His  prayers,  to  your  own  self  go  that  because  of  their  influence,  your 
life  and  the  lives  of  #ho3e  with  whom  you  come  into  contact,  will  be  better 


more  vital  and  more  meanint^ful  in  the  days  and  year  to  come,  God  prays; 
humbly  ״nd  meaningfully,  Wm  you  not  join  ^±m^on  this  awesome  day? 


Hob,  Tab,,  Sat,  AM,  YOM  KIPPUR,  Sept,  28,  1963, 
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"A  NEW  PT  OF  VIEW•':  StIEMOS 

INTRODUCT 
A General 

1 approx  20  yrs  ago,  when  I still  a fulltime  student 
dabbled  extensively  in  field  of  Historiography 

2 ths  = science  of  History;  how  history  is  written 

dLff  pts  of  vidw^ & we  took  grt  delight  in  seeing  hw 
nations  & military  historians  fit  history  to  identi 
fy  wth  thr  own  pts  of  vidw  ^ 

3 story  of  Fearl  ־*^^arbr  quite  diff  frm/\US  & Jap  aii— -of 
».j. (.■־w ; Reformation  frm  British  or  R Gath  textbook; 
war  on  sub-continent  depending  on  dispatches  writtn 
frm  India  or  Pakistan 

4 all  deal  wth  same  events  bt  diff  perspective  altogt 
B SPECIFIC 

1 Jewish  history  has  not  escaped  ths  lack  of  objectiv 
either  & we  are  perpetrators  and  perpetuators  as 
all  other  peoples,  nations,  creeds  and  religions 

2 we  like  to  feel  that  our,  pt  of  view  is  correct  & 
will  be  maintained  in  eyes  of  historical  perspecti 
and  who  caji  blame  us  ! 

3 malte  mention  of  ths  bee  of  story  we  now  begin  to  r 
in  T;  Shemos,  1st  20  chapts  of  Exod  telling  of  our 
stay  in  Egypt  as  slaves  & following  exodus. 

4 have  always  seen  ths  frm  our  pt  of  view,  narrow  or 
limited^nterpretation  as  if  events  do  not  affect 
othrs  but,  of  course,  ths  far  frm  reality 

5 events,  bt  especially  lesso^i,  affect  nt  only  Is  bt  al 
mankind•  That  is  our  concern  fr  ths  Sabbath  eve• 


BODY 


Material  Goods 

we  know  that  Egypt  a raa.ior  people  of  ancient  times; 
a power,  a military  force,  & self-sustain  economicl 
men  spoke  in  awe  of  wisdom  & lit  of  E,  , they  spec-ia 
ized  in  arts  & crafts;  they  could  organize  manpower 
whethr  re  slavery  or  thr  own  laborers  on  gigAntic 
^cale 

we  know  they  built  massive  monuments:  pyramids  but 
most  obvious  exapple.  Colossal  & titanic  = descrip 
yet  we  know  that  there  wo.<^r>  ■siihstance  to  these  ere 
ations  of  stone;  figuratively  bt  literally  as  well: 
merely  the  shell  survives  wth  inside  robbed,  destro 
mutilated  and  dispersed  to  cotmers  of  earth 
Jewish  trad,  feven  in  later  times,  had  no  such  comp 
exatnples;  never  concerned  itself  wth  physic,  mater— 
ial  monuments  bt  concepts  & value^of  the  Spirit 
what  survives?  Spiritual  heritage  fr  all  these  ceu 


ר 


p.  2 


Shemos 


B The  Past 

1 bt  there  is  a second  lesson  fr  mankind  as  it  grows 
out  of  experience  £f  the  Jew 

2 we^;;the  people  who  choose  to  reraemb  hist  of  r sl^ 
Not  pretty  part  of  backgroimd,  most  would  want  to 
f orgt ; could  be  humiliating  to  natl  self-res^ct  or 
natl  image  bt  we  choose  to  recall 

3 indeed,  slavery  woven  into  fabric  of  r lives:  via 
priest,  song,  prophet,  legislator  & we  are  asl^d 

never  to  forgt  it,  j? 

4 diff  frrn  history  of  E where  man  of  no/  acct  & 

defeats  either  nt  recorded  or  wiped  out  by  succeed 

generations•  . 

5 5-t:  is  intended  to  be  a hisierical/psych  revigal  o 
indie  that  man  can  rise  frm  lowest  place  iiysociety 
to  reorder  his  life  euid  to  reach  heights  of  spirit 

6 ths,  quite  in  cont  ast  to  Egypt  attitude  where  hum 
an  life  of  little  worth  as  thousands  worked  to  dea 
and  the  idea  of  a slave  reaching  freedom  not  known 

7 gave  rise  in  J.  theol,  hist  & ]philo  to  GcL-uf  Fre^ 
and  ths  aspect  of  our  faith  perhaps  most  vital  fr 
as  He  is  free,  man  can  be,  can  have  Free  Will,  can 
& must  care  fr  freedom  of.  others  as  He  tk  us  out  o 
Egypt  & house  of  Bondage  in  wrds  of  1st  C,  ^ 


Average  t ^ 

final  lesson  fr  mankind  & not  merely  fr  the  Jew  is 
that  grt  things  cam  be  accomplished  by  all  men  & n 

only  by  priv  few 

ths  earliest  indie  of  democracy  bt  nt  undo%«td  fr 
centuries  or  as  long  as  people  thought  that  spec 
priv  only  fr  those  born  to  the  purple;  Jud  vs  ths 
how  do  we  see  this?  Bee  all  the  events  in  Exod  es- 
pecially  brought  about  by  average  people,  wth  hvira- 
an  failings,  wth  faults  that  could  not  be  hidden 
even  if  tried;  trad  makes  them  htiman,  npA  saints  I 
for  exaunple,  take  Moses.  He  kills  another  human 
being,  defies  Gds  instruction,  smashes  the^^^^ets 
and  can’t  even  speak  properly;  his  place  ^ 
known,  not  menti(יned  directly  in  Haggadah(  ! ) & the 
rabbis  made  sure  he  never ' venerated, 
what  about  Aaron?  priestly  family,  sons  assured 
succession,  interpreter  for  M & yet  wth  all  these 
dvantages,  he  is  the  man  who  builds  Golden  Calf 
surely  the  most  rebellious  act  , esp  when  noted  tl 
ths  done  precisely  when  atop  Mt , S, 
same  for  his  sons,  fr  Miriam,  fr  Jethro  & earlier 
biblical  characters  as  well:  Jacob  & Joseph  the 


most  obvious  examples. 


SlIEMOS  p.  3 

7 nothing  like  ths  in  t^ospels  & ths  lessn  fr  wo^^d: 
man  can  reach  heights  & not  be  perfect  1 1 

fr'x-  ^ ^ 1׳i4w• 

CONCLUSION 

A General 

1 ths  then  lesson  of  a new  pt  of  view,  that  ideas  we 
generally  limit  to  ourselves  can  easily  be  applied 
to  wider  audience  & should  be 

2 the  lesson>  Jv4d  teaches  in  regard  to  Bk  of  Exodus  ar 
Universal  :י)  to  understand  that  material  gds  or  raonu- 
raents  ^t  the  ”summum  bomum”  ;2.) that  >»^e  earliest  syri 
vings  of  the  past  need  nt  be  shameful  or  ta»  hidden; 

■j>that  our  trad  which  led  to  snirit  greatness  founded 
& nurtured  by  men,  not  saints 

3 lesson  needed  for  us  Jews  as  well 

B SPECIFIC  . 

1 reading  the  ^ible  just  like  reading  a specxalized 
Hist  book;  can  be  understd  on  our  level  alone,  wth 
our  own  vested  interest  pt  of  view 

or  message  can  be  seen  on  wider  level  of  concern:  fr 
all  people,  fr  all  needs  and  yearnings,  to  fit  into 
context  of  every  man's  life. 

(3  Bible  intended  to  be  a record  of  our  past,  of  our 
^ needs  and  beliefs,  of  our  concerns  bt  ths  need  not 
be  totality  of  our  scope  & viwion. 

4 even  in  ths  limited  sphere  of  activity  and  experier 
ces  the  message  is  Universal  ancj^^aS  a eonsequence^ 
with  new  pt  of  view,  can  be  source  of  bless  to  all, 

AMEN. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday,  January  7,  1972 
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STRUGGLE  TRAD:  V:  RELX 

INTRC^UCT^ 

A General  , , . ^ ^ 1,1 

1  just  as  wth  seo  world  80  wth  J world:  have  trouble 

defining  just  when  did  •modem"  times  start 
' 2 *ecuix  Treaty  of  ‘׳־estph  in  17th,  stß^  to  indust  l8t 
Tealistio  settle  of  colon  in  US,  Fr  «ev?  etc 

3 Je».  MM,  Jaoben,  Haskalah,  Fr  Hev;  ״ibl  crit  as  sen 
Tlome  as  late  as  1897  vth  public  of  Herzl's  •J®te 

4 of  c,  no  one  answrj  as  diffic  fr  our  hist  as  wth  seo 
bt  if  mu8T־iettle  on  date,  as  vs  concept  or  movement 
such  as  Haj^,  would  pick  1806 1 Why? 

B Specific 

1 bee  that  is  yr  when  new  concept  entinciated;  always 
been  there,  at  least  fr  past  50  yrs  bt  now  in  open 
div  Wthin  J ranks j one  more  in  series  we  disc  earlie 

2 !Token  re  Ph/Sad,  Kar/Rabb;^  Cbas/Mlsn,  Ortho/Ref  bt 
now  the  avowd  Secularists  came  knto  focus,  vs  religs 

3 in  1806  Nap  cld '*Assembly  of  J Oeleg  to  detirm  thr  pi 
in  new  society  re  citizenship,  country,  loyalty,  Ian 
and  while  ths  whole  chapt  in  devlop  hist  of  J,  still 
at  ths  assembly,  Jews  bowed  to  ^ec  authority  re  mar 

4 and,  more  important,  enunciated  principle  that  they 
r •Frchmen  of  Mosaic  religion•*,  thus  depart  frm  norm 
to  be  more  Fr  than  J,  more  citiz  than  rel^  & die  oast 

5 ths  6 yrs  earlier  than  Pr  gesture  of  citiz  we  mentn 
last  month;  ramific  were  endless  & new  chapt  at  hand 

BODY 

A CITIZENSHIP 

1 what  did  all  ths  imply,  whWsuch  radicl  depart  frm  t 
norm?  1st  bec  rel  authority  offic  gave  way  to  sec 
while  ths  obv  earlier,  now  official  frm  within  J co 

2 & while  earlier Jews  yilling  to  submit  to  raob  law, 
in  addit  to  sec  iftgWrFT^nn,  now  rejeetd  trad  authorit 
and  C£u^t  thr  lot  wth  civil  law;  ths  espeo  OK  in  Fr* 

3 bt  more,  as  they  offerd  & accept  citiz  of  F!^  broke 
wth  rel  axiom  that  Jews  in  Goj.u#i  Exile;  fr  ews  of 
Fr  (&later  other  countries)  who  deol:  Fr  of  Mos  rel 
they  were  now  citizens  of  seo  State,  fully  ^manoipat 
and  rejeetd  concept  of  Galut  altogethr 

4 ths  nt  empty  gesture,  linkd  to  concept  of  Messiah  wh 
would  come  to  take  them  back  at ''end  of  days•,  restre 
Temple,  reinstitute  sac,  resurrect  the  dead,  bring  p 
bt  if  primary  task'.of  bring  people  back  no  longer  ne 
"^ssary,  idea  of  personal  Mess  no  longer  adequate. 

5 ths  seizd  upon  by  refrmers:  chapge  prayers.  Mess  ^ 
reason  & rational  vs  symbolism  & m^tiCal  of  trad. 
Jews  wantd  to  become  like  the  othrs:  secular,  & ths 
nt  at  all  the  saune  as  goals  of  reformers 

6 mecularists*  thmist  toward  accept,  permanence,  citiz 


& tils  totally  reravd  frin  any  link  feo  rel.  Was  a new  o 
& one  which  saw  anothr  struggle  within  our  trad, 

B SECULARIZATION 

1 how  did  that  gen  of  Jdws  proceed  to  be  Fr  or  Ger  or 
Brit  of  mosaic  rel?  1st:  cast  off  customs  & lang  o 
thr  trad  ide^^tification;  thus,  became  spoke  like 
alljthe  othrs 

2 in  those  yrs,  prior  to  ethnicity  of  mod  times,  to 
give  up  ones  spec  ident  & merge  wth  larger  good  was 
b«st  & Jews  went  into  purejlang  & natl  dress  vth  JMengi 

3 secndly:  Jews  assim  the  culture  of  thr  day  via  Univ 
^rain,  newspapers,  bks,  foregn  culture,  travel  & es 
pousal  of  causes  directly  related  to  J nSds,  •^Is 

4 dichotomy  wthin  J comm  bee  *sec*"  Ikd  down  on  othr» 
wishd  them  away,  made  them  •ashamed"  of  what  once  w 
& ths  situation  duplietd  in  every  land  & espec  in  U 
where  animos  betw  emig  of  1848  Germn  J i1aM1±g  & newc 
of  I89OW  especially  intense, 

5 seune  in  Europe  as  secularists,  the  emancipatd  ones, 

neg  inclind  towrd  trad.  ' ^ 

6 in  all  ths,  nt  valid  re  EE  bee  there  situation  diff 
bee  oppress  so  intense,  lot  of  poor  so  diffic  that 
othr  winds  of  change  already  blowing  & while  Jews 
still  part  of  Kehilah  ajbwo  were/‘^ocialists,1־revol,l1 

7 espec:  dreamers  re  emig,  overthrow  of  Cs5r,  survival, 
Diff  at  ths  pt  betw  EE  & CE:  CE  accept  Jews  as  citi 
whereas  Russ,  Pol,  Lith,  etc  repressd  ever  more. 

C ZIONISM 


still,  nt  majr  calamity  or  upheavl  if  only  along  th 
lines  & perhaps  made  peace  tvjdue  course;  bt  sec  new 
impet,  espec  in  EE  where  masses  of  people  were,  w 
benefit  of  bk  by  West  Jew:  Herzl 
conept  of  Zion  prov  rallying  pt  fr  sec  bee  now  coul 
be  Jew,  in  class ical^^^*4«t,־־־&  nt  bothr  wth  rel  autho^ 
Syn,  rabbis  at  all.  Principle  valid  to  ths  day  in 
eyes  of  many:  Zion  is  Jud  & no  othr  oblig  or  respon 
pt  of  view  I reject  b't  that  nt  issue;  then  majr  for 
in  add  to  second  factr-.that  far  better  than  being  ^ 
citiz  of  ths  land  (Fr,  Ger,  etc)  could  have  own  Ian 
& thus  prove  to  othrs  that  we  as  gd  as  they, 
bt  out  of  ths  sec  concept  of^3^,  as  being  a Frchm 
was  sec  definition,  grew  whole  new  attitude  tow  lif 

^n  most  repressd  societyj  BILU,  Heb  studied,  newspr 
undergrnd,  poets  wth  new  language  & message  fr  mass 
so  that  whole  J world  was  electrified  & in  EE  espec 
bee  secularizd  substit  new  idealogy  fr  religiosity  & 

matter  taken  out  of  heuids  of  rel  authority  entirely 
bth  in  EE  & CE  although  for  diff  reason».  Result  wa 
the  same. 


CüNCLjUSIoJJ 

\ timr^infort.  does  nt  permit  furthr  -ü־־  theme  & 
ho«  it  develpd  in  diff  countries  & wth  «hat  turmoil 
o ■pf'A  ■ln  Xsfiael  today  the  sec  still  reject  i i 

^d  p“fer  to  live  by  •Israeli«  instad,  th 

making  ־£ear  distinct  between  ־ 

' no  Syn  4^nd. ״?״ ״!:“״״יי־ ־ ״ ״^df  "sh^l^rchem 

l:Lr״Elid^  r:^;nymo־״  wth  dud 

very  obvious  & ^th  Fed/UJA  public 

al;rL.?S״s‘’iniirriomm״?ity  by  ־ .״1^ ץP״־ 

^ s1»־fh?y!rpors\?L-:i  t- 1 ;:״r/acr:n:1^rinde 

®I  !ssut'^ttill  with  us,  as  is  issue  of  ־toggle  «thin 

irar&  that  is  pt  wantd  to  make  in  lect-serm  oyer  5 

months  P־t־i״d  ^ time  j 

2 nt  only  to  infrm  u re  j nt  a monolithe  faith  a 

hist  bt  to  tell  u as  wellt  J nt  a monoj^ — 

«.«••!־hr»  would  have  u believe* 

3 :revolvd!  made  peace  wth  issue*  of  the  day.  accomo 
^ to  L־sa־־.  kept  trad  heritage  alive,  fought  on  many 

levels  and  raanagd  to  survive  , , ״ ״ the  Jew 

4 struggle,  change,  conflict,  challe  S -ßi  belief  * 
certainly  as  it  is  within  our  trad,  Thai(my  be^ef 
that  lesson  raednt  to  convey  as  ths  Spring  Lec^  e 

os  comes  to  an  end*  

5 hope  process  of  learning  been  valid  & meangfl  to  u 

AMEN. 


I*  Tab*,  Friday,  M§|y  23»  1975 

Struggle  Within  Tradition,  Part  V* 
Religionists  and  Secularists* 


me  of  last  i of  18th  cent  when  Fr  & Am  Rev  occrd  =■ 
era  known  to  all  of  uj  one  of  those  spec  time-spans  ■ 
which  changd  face  of  westrn  world  ■ 

2  era  of  pol,  social,  rel  upheavljbt  in  larger  sense  ■ 
mood  & tenor  of  age  in  2 concepts;  Enlxght  & citizn  ■ 
Em  = cultunheavl  where  reasn,  logic,  questioning  tl^ 
־־mtcd  of  romanticism  in  life^ang  i**-Jue-^t■ 

ד and  Citizenship  = apex  of  attainment  as  passport  to  | 
resid^M^ce^permit;  thus,  sense  of  pol  belonging.  ■ 

B Specific  , 4. 

1 fr  Jews  ths  process  of  change  which  charact  last  paj 
of  19th  cent  even  moreforonouncd  bee  keed  was  girea.  ei■ 

2 Jews  in  west  world  no  ׳standing  at  all;  in  eastern^ ir■ 

ghetto  & whatever  wind  of  change  was  felt  quickly  ■ 
disspiatd  by  heavy  hand  of  orthodox  rabbinate.  ■ 

ר & vet,  of  c,  Jews  nt  immune  to  new  current s tuende!■ 
tried  to  open  gates  of  ghetto,  if  nt  phys  then  mentj 
M Hess  vaguely  of  Palest  as  homeland  fr  Jews  ^ 

little  known  bk  Jerus-,  of  little  impact  J 

4 & in  ^'r  a new  science  •bibl  crit  which  was  to  shake■ 

J world*  to  foundations  in  decades  to  come.  I 

5 probl:  all  vague,  ephemeral ,veild!  bee  Jews  locked  im 
to  thr  place  & while  could  smell  new  dish,  no  taste« 
It  was  diffic,  dishearten,  frust  time  fr  yng  J especl 

BODY  I 

L HAHEL  VAKhHAOEN  /#׳W^ ס ם  I 

1 whole  period  takes  on  flesh  Agones  in  person  of  HV  J 
b in  Derlin  1771  * d in  B !833;  struggle  of  era  seen 
that  b״׳R  Levin^  d;  2^  Antonie  Friederika  Varbagen,all 
availb  to  us  in  Ök  by  H Arendt,  recent reissued. 

2 R saw  her  Jud  a®  a defect,  disgrace,  her/^attempt  to 
find  p£ac^״־the  unfortunate  war י י,  & when^meeting 
anthr  J*  •galley  slaves  recogn  each  othr*. 

3 while  A ikd  upbn  J as  a misfortune  & tried  to  make 
them  into“civil.״persons  by  obv  means  of  conv  & cltiz 
R'*clesper  IjA^to  hide  her  rel  under  guise  of  it  beir 
a'^very  private  ^f^f air.  Bt , of  c,  not  to  be. 

4 fact  that  she  rejectdT,  dress,  speech,  *ustoms  did 
nt  make  them  go  away;  while  she  cit  of  red  Jews 
of  nt  -citi  till  1812  & only  time  she  recg  as  Oem 
when  slie.Tn  Prague  dur  1813/^  war  help  wounded  soldi 

5 of  c,  she  had  a salon  bt  did  nt  realize  servd  as  a 

neutral  meet  grnd  fr  all  kinds  of  oppos  pol,  moral  j 
foi^s;  ambiv  & could  nt  decide^  whethr  to  spk  / r 
& only  aftr  her  conv  had  *ichte  & yng  H as  gues  8 

6 Kachel  hdrself,  as  was  time  in  which  she  Ivd,  <i0ntrB 

^ 1.  L mXk  ^ W 


i 
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INTR^ifiiii^rendt  pnts  out:  11  luslon  beo  even  thse  measrv 
A Gen<?ich  j only,  espec  in  Berlin  while  poor ׳ י  never 
י ^onlldrd  part  of  process  eithr  by  ^ or  by  Jews! 

8 bt  grtest  tragedy:  even  that  not  suff  bec  as  conv,^ 
chagd  woman  later  realizd:  can  t be  b a secnd  time. 
Constant  re iectn  & husb  budding  pol  career  (at  side 
of  Matter)  aim  foundrd  b^c  former  Jewess  no  a*set, 

9 paradox  pursued  her  to  d-bd  20  yrs  aftr  conv  when  sb 
reprtd  to  have  said:  -The  thing  which  all  my  lif® 
seemed  to  me  grtst  shame,  which  was  misry  & misfrtn 
of  my  life,  hav  been  b a Jewess,  ths  on  no  account 

now  wish  to  have  missd* 

0 whethr  true  or  not,  issue  charact  her  life;  she  bec. 
of  bk  by  HA^bt  thousands  of  othrs  who  cought  up  in 
contradict  of  age  & whose  inner  turmoil  can  only  gu 

1 &e’IS״mol-S^obv  that  conversn  did  nt  solve  problem- 
altho  fr  yng  did  gain  admit t into  univ  & grtr  soclet 
& on  ths  accnt,  had  effrts  to  bridge  gap:  MM  re  Germt 

2 bt  pre4udfecs  did  nt  die  easily  or  quickly;  aft 

evt  cifiz  given  to  prominent  grps,  as  Pruss  in  lfl2 
did  1 avman  in  Westphalia  take  mattrs  in  hand:  be  mr 
GernirTirirel  & Ger  will  accept  us 

3 prayers  in  ^eri^,  remove  unflat t ref  to  sac,  speech 

in  Germn,  hymn  pafctmd  aftr  contemp  melodies  or  Pro 
songs,  give  more  meaning  to  women,  use  an  organ  & i 
ortho  do  not  agree,  take  new  methd  of  worwhX»p  out  01 
Syn  & into  pr>Svate  homes/  ^ ^ 

4 & ths  began  trend  fr  new  movement  known  as  !Reform  J־ 
-^v  obv  to  new  grp:  no  longer  dichotomy  being  eithr 
Germn/X  or  ghetto  Jews  bt  now  could  be  Germn  Jews  & 
accp^t  into  society  would  come  as  mat t,er  ^^_ course . 

5 ths^rue  in  Berlin,  Hamburg  & later  F*  .»«klUuJt  where 
battle  waa  fought  in  nttd-19th  Ht  by  words,  p^phlts 
or  debates  befre  gvt  courts  bt  wth  fists  in  yn  crt- 
yrd,  homes  tom  apart  re  gen  battle,  pulpit  clashes 
in  grt  Geiger-Titkin  controv 

6 settled  later  into  tho£l  questions : elim  sac,  no  re 
storat  of  Temple,  noTHe^,  no  Palest,  no  resurectio. 
& no  Biv  of  no  need  of  Hebrew,  no  hats,^^m/w  seatc 
To  call  ths  -rev-  is  understatement;  more  ”catacl^is' 

7 ths  all  more  so  bec  battle  now  nt  betw  r of  Hiff  ph: 
lo  as  in  three  earlier  disc  on  UTeme  of  Str  Within 
bt  here  struggle  between  laymen ü They  wantd  r who  s; 
Germn,  had  Doct,  dr  in  robe,  knew  G,  Hepl,  Heine  b^ 
hrt/&  would  readily  discrd  early  struggles  of  MMend 


which  50  yrs  aftr  fadt  already 
8 i^ss’.  Nath  Wise  once  haild  as  evid  of  brthrhd  now  sci 

■K  w י ' 

^ Ltjl  •k  vi-f-kv י‘ ׳)  /-u-k 


REFRM  & ORTHODOXY p.  3 

CÜNCLUblüN 

» »-  m 

A America 

1 had  dews  of  19th  been  as  peroept  as  we  are  hindsight, 

would  have  seen  heindwriting  on  wall;  ortho  r could 
nt  cope  wth  ne>r  raovem  bee  lib  leaders  (later  dabbis) 
knew(  dti  60'  0imy  & attractive  to  people  ,, 

2 results  wth  rev  & counter-rev  of  1848  ortho  took  ref 
to  court « accusd  of  fermenting  rev  doctrine,  creatin 
ideei  & philo  differences;  all  of  which  correct,  Crt 
wanting  status  quo,  sides  wth  ortho  ref ..undergrnd 

3 really  means:  emig  to  America,  where  pftys  & psychol 

conditions  quite  diff  espec  wth  eye  to  frontier,  ope 
ness,  lack  of  trad  & there  ^efrm  really  flourished; 
ortho  nt  valid  fr  many  yrs  bee  no  teachrs,  r,  even  n 
bks,  no  time,  no  demand  oji/d* 

4 bt  a Jud  in  tune  wth  new  land,  demands,  needs^=  OK^  & 
ref  vital  force  in  new  cities  of  Phila,  tJharleston, 
Boston,  iialtim,  even  NY, 

B Specific 

1 that's  where,  obv,  we  are  today,  movement  of  ^biich  we 
part  & while  not  desc  of  early  Ajn  reformers,  are  des 
of  early  German  or  CEurop  grp  which  as  compromise 
embracd  CongVt  movement  & took  name  of  *Liberal• 

2 struggle  then,  as  seen  in  prsn  of^V,  betw  old/new, 

trad/modem,  ghetto/feÖjör , Y i dd/ü , A^eb/Germ 
^^^iawihyuniv,  Ge(^ara/scienoe , Jerus  or  citiz  of  Berlin 

3 understand  that  struggle  seard  oonsc  of  many,  was  un 
speak  burden  to  some,  caused  depress  &5^icide  fr  oth 
was  reconcild  by  still  anothr  grp,  bt  in  sum  lauchd  a 

orientation  into  world: 

4 what  became  of  it,  how  nurturd,  how  used  disc  next 


month  in  last  of  disc  serids,  Bt  conflict 

not  resolvd  eithr  last  cent  or  today  bee  answer  lies 
nt  only  in  ^history  bt  in  our  at'Fid^  yrs  & mine,  to 
5 to  embface  mod^trad'  wholeheartedly,  wthout  seeing 
ths  as  contradict  in  terms,  is  possibility  & gd  life 
To  ignre  it,  treat  it  shabbily,  haphazardly! no  gain, 
truggle  within  trad,  then,  ongoing  still;  in  yr  han 
and  mine  wth  hope  that  hands  may  establ  gd  fr  Israel 
Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid  Bve,,  April  25,  1975 


Struggle  Witfcin  I'radition,  Part  IV 
Ortho  and  Bgform, 
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STRUGGLE  VaTHlN  TRAD;  CHASSID  & MISNAGDM 

ntroduction  ^ ,.־״h  / .v  Ua־־\ 

General  ^ 

1 reraemb  story  rd  some  yrs  ago  );{hen  studying  Heb  lit; 
people  dancing,  laughing,  full  of  excitement  bt  sudd 
voice  brght  all  sha^ly  to  halt:  stp’J  time  fr  Sheraaii 

2 the  j,tory  remaind  wt^h  me  fr  yrs  b^c  of  sharpness  of• 
remark,  the  force,  the  staccato  effect  beo  now  the 
joyous  grp  of  men  suddenly  stem  & rigid  again  bee 
nothing  may  be  allowd  to  interfere  wth  prayer 

3 ths  story,  ths  hapלןentng,  indie  of  diff  between  Chas 
and  Misnagdim  and  will  illustrate  matter  tfurther. 
Specific 

1 have  here  really  two  ways  of  looking  at  Jud,  of  prac 
tti^ing  our  faith  & t^hese  twoirays  in  conflct  fr  oent-f 

2 see  again,  in  context  of  our  beet  Serm  Series  that  w 
not  then  & never  were  a monolithic  rel  wth  just  one 
pt  of  view;  rather,  always  diff  ways  of  obs  & philo 

3  in  past  two  months  disc;  Phar  & Sadd,  K-ara  & Rabbi 
bt  ths  eve  delve  more  deeply  into  conflict  within 
our  trad  as  seen  frm  perspect  two  movem;  Ch  & Mis 
both  of  which  part  of  our  development  in  17/18  cent, 
öi story 

1 let's  see  movements  frm  hist  perspective  first,  Vhat 
kind  of  a world  was  this?  Full  of  turmoil  as  even  a 
casual  glance  at  17th-18th  cent  will  indicate; 

2 Ifary  P^ant  uprisings^ (*loET  ^ 

and  fr  Jews,  nt  much  better;  1648  Chmelnicki  Massacr 
and  Haidamaok  persec  In  Ukraine  in  18th  lastd  40  yrs 

3 as  always  in  such  terrible  times,  new  heroes  to  fore 
new  movem,  new  ideas  all  designd  to  ease  lot  of  peop 
and  to  make  the!,!  able  to  cope  wth  stress  of  era 

4 in  ths  context,  apprec  SZevi  who  predietd  end  of  wljd 
in  1666,  gath  tens  of  thous  Jews,  uprootd  whole  comm 
proclmd  himself  Messiah  bt  came  to  ignoble  end;  ths 
era;  20har,  Kabbalistic  reasoning;  faith  healers, 
pseudo-Eli j to  proclaim  coming  Mess 

5 Iäb  as  Jdws  sank  ever  deepr  into  despr,  some  means 
JODY^^  be  found  to  elevte  them,  lift  them  frm  morals. 

L GHASSIDISM 

1 new  way  was  a movement  who  found  expression  of  thr 
plight  re  conditions  that  prevailed  in  totally  new 
expression  of  worship;  through  joy 

2 ths  already  novel  in  itself  frm  gen  pt  of  view,  not 
to  spk  of  J aspect.  Generally,  in  world  of  calamity 
who  would  actually  look  for  joy?  Bt  this  now  a wonsc 

effort;  let  people  lose  themselves  in  dancing,  sing- 
ing,  laughter,  twirling  and  jumping 

3 build  almosty!  a state  of  hysteria  and  everyday 


real it 


CHAS&ID-  MISNAGDIM  p.  2 

would  be  overcome  or,  at  least,  fr  time  being,  pushed 
into  background  of  experience. 

k man  who  was  teacher,  leader,  healer,  had  visions  of 
seeing  Gd  in  new  dimension  Israel  b ^liezer 

also  known  as  *»Baal  Sh  T*  or  •Besht’",  for  short. 

5 his  view  of  Gd  diff  frm  other  men:  if  Gd  is  gd,  joy  i 
love  we  must  be  same;  can  have  mystical  imion  wth  Hi* 
must ^have  •Hit lahavut**  = burn  enthus  & man's  sould(,  = 
a#low  wth  love  of  Gd 

6 out  of  ths  dev,  new  mood,  new  meth  of  song,  new  &■  sp 
musicjil  tradition;  leader  of  parti c grp  known  as  re^ 
bt  h^  more  than  teach  & Judge  in  old  sense:  rebbfc  = 
father^mage  of  entire  community  & people  nt  only 
followd  his  interp  of  Law  bt  sat  at  his 

6 frmd  •family*",  protectd  & othr,  ask  his  bless,  gtudi« 
togethr,  wore  distinctive  clothingr.s«  diff  frm  othrs 
&,  above  all,  rebb  raisd  disc  who  sprd  new  faith  via 
stories,  lit  & simplest:  word  of  mouth  re  •wonder  r• 

II  MISNAGDIM 

1 trouble  was  that  Baal,  most  actve  1730-60,  threatnd 
org  of  Eli  hah  \e  Solomon  Kalman;  Vilna  Gaon  who  nt  on< 
ly  most  influent  bt  most  intellect  Jew  of  his  centur: 

2 in  add,  man  of  iron  will,  intellect  persev,  elite  in 

stitutions  & schools  & pu^ls  & a diff  orientation  t< 
his  concept  of  rel.t.  anathema.  •Anath•  in  lit  sense 
bee  many  times  he  put  Chassidim  in  Cherem  - י 

3 Vilna  Gaon  then  headed  counter  move  = Misnagdim  • op! 
nents  who  embracd  rabb  Jud,  Halacha,  Codes  a^ssence 
to  trad  & whoever  departd  one  iota,  3 death  of  Mudsm 

4 Cherem  = no  interm,  burial,  lodging,  business  & was 
most  severe  punishment  within  J fr8une  of  reference; 
edicts  carried  near  & far  & nt  to  be  trifld  with, 

5 Misnagdim  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  Chass  to  seculr 
author,  unheard  of  as  Jdw  vs  Jew;  bt  felt  that  praye: 
only  re  T/Talmd,  no  visions,,  no  miracles,  no  deviatn 
& thr  prayer  3 drunkenness 

6 bt "Tould  only  maintain  closeness  & centrality  & cohe• 
sion  of  J people  by  strict  adherance  to  Law,  Siddur, 
schl;  even  more,  diffic  times  demanded  stern  measure 
and  philo  of  joy,  dancing,  singing  counter  to  seriou« 
nature  of  society  and  of  what  God  expected  of  th  Jew, 

7 of  c,  what  happnd  is  not  just  that  trad  hpheld  by  Mi« 
nagdim  bt  that  trad  observ  intensified;  thus,  hunt  or 
for  heresy  within  J fold  & even  wth  d of  Gaon  in  177< 
nn  let-up  in  enmity 

8 to  ths  day,  obvious  that  Satmer  Grp  quite  diff  frm 

Yeshiva  U and  bth  diff  frm  Jud  of  Breuer  &,  again, 
^1^  ♦ w®  think,  all  valid  interp  of 


-frsi 


A General  1 

1 u recall  two  earler  disc,  minority  & dissenting  grpa 
Sadd  & RsliUut  Karaits,  event  dissap  as  factrs  on  J 
scene  & very  few  left  of  thr  philo 

2 in  case  of  Chaaa-,  hoever,  ths  nt  case  & t hs  dif  f ,yhj< 
Bee  of  2 factrs:  a)  altho  bitter  enemies,  bth  thre^ 
by  new  force  came  to  fore  at  end  of  iSthi  Haskalah 

3 wth  J yth  opening  sec  bks  knew  had  to  band  togethr 
vs  threat  greater  than  eithr  of  the  two•  In  sense, 
as  we  see  next  month,  when  disc  Ref/Ortho,  bth  lost 

4 b)  othr  reason  was  effect  of  Nap  War  of  1812,  espec 

as  these  battles  effeetd  Eastra  Europe;  bth  Chas  & > 
suddenly  found  themselvB  on  side  of  politic  are 

na  & nt  only  theol  one;  thus,  double  thr^f  Tfe  expose 
to  nat!  feelings  & persec  even  more  intense 

5 as  result,  Jews  who  only  wantd  to  be  Ch  or  M,  annih 
no®  as  Poles,  Lith,  Russians;  thus,  held  fast  to  thi 
Jud  no  matter  whoAt  interp  espousd• 

B Specific 

1 obv  result:  havd  us,  desc  of  Misnagd  and  have  Chasdr 
who  left  primarily  in  Brklyn  & in  small  communities 
in  NY  State  &,  of  c,  in  Israel• 

2 thr  rebbe  still  the  leader,  still  wide  following  & 
ever  w£uat  to  witness,  go  to  Wlmsbrgh  or  Boro  ^ark 
on  Sat  or  on  ST  & gee  totally  diff  interp  to  Jud• 

3 might  add:  ths  noth  to  40  wth  Seph  & Ashken  bee  tha׳ 

a geog  distrib  of  Jews;  Chassid  i Nisnagdllh  a philo 
cv4i.^nt ation  of  J religion  ' ' 

4 Ch:  loose,  gentle,  musical,  mysterious,  hysterical 
Mg:  stern,  unbending,  demanding,  orderly,  narrower 
^^f  J world  would  have  turnd  tow  Ch  on  large  scale  & 
thus  changd  total  orient,  wonder  what  happened?  Cld 
Ch  deaVwth  demands  of  time  & place,  wth  realitv?~  ~ 

5 today,  of  c,  quest  is  moot  bee  bot h survived  altho 
once  battld  to  d;  today,  bth  have  place  &,  accord  t! 
anc  trad,  if  no  solution  found,  no  answer  to  what 
is  right:  *These  A these  ,r  words  of  Liv  Gd*. 

Amen• 


Heb,  Tab•,  Frid  Eve•,  March  21,  1975 


Strj,ggule  within  the  Tradition 
Park  III:  Chasidim  eind  Misngdim 
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\ t'rSi  in  .־ri־־  of  L,־t-t>־rnn  on'Strugel« 

part  of  Sadd  ^ leamd  to 

^ io^trld’^olvdl  thaf  dom  Sadd,  bee  in  thr 

now  traa  evox  1 Phar*  who  b^^Sänd  sepe  of 

orient,  event  supplantd  by  Phar^ho  P ^ 

3 Ph  helpd  J to  *""  י®  into  Talm/Habb  Ju^ism 

:־״r^'ve^y  ״:t?ar%oXa״d  of  our  own  tl״.e. 

B A.g©S  — rfwoni־  & coniG  "fc  O Ä 

^ rben^errgrproH^rve’^road  outline  of  dud  wbio 

inar  Interp  . in״«  vs  Oral  Ww  of  Talraudc 

2 ths  distinct  & def  rebellion  vs  Law  of  T 

tochers  & Wish  to  return  to  Ba• 

3 the  grp  which  wantd  *״^![^™"* ” ״ik:ro.Karaitee.JC 

alei  Mikrah  ־ *men  of  text  & irm 1 ״  ^ 

4+  4«  thev  who  std  in  oppos  to  Kabbis  who,  o , 

fended  Interp  of  text  which  |av־  th״■־  vg^? 

4 While  prince 4 ־ kl■^״ ך ־  "“awi  /aLlel 

world  ab^tely!  unavoidable 

M1־  vt*o  fCaS^ai ti © s • resented  it*  p u *.  ««'1^ 

5 profc!;־ » .־  tba;  J world  ‘Hreatened.  « 
in  deep  trouble:  Islam  v־  world  rel,  Arab  ferment 
Babvl  Jewry.  e־pec~th  large  unlv  at  Sura  & ^ped. 
esHped  weU  •i,tiebl״ln  Talm  brilliance,  teachers. et 

\ t?“i״t.  David  b Anan  into  limelight  in  9th  cent  A 
hi  crystlllixd  fauitTof  Rabblnltes  accusing  them  o 
a-add  to  fdbldden  foods,  B-made  Bris  "״■^l 
c-inore  fast  days,  d-more  work  prohib  *n  hab,  e mor 
severe  restrict  re  m relationships,  ^xtual  cleanlin 
^el  ^oÄon-J,  etc.  Thus,Rnt  true'^ori^nal  spxri 

2 he  leadi?;gT^5thr,ty  fr  «Bile  ,^wth  his  d. 

wwesrwW  w4־.h  own  intern  of  Tt  v.t^w«ir  no  gxngie  o״v3 


sc  ne  xeavAiiisK ־-״״״״ ־ - f.  -inffle  outstana 

each  wth  own  interp  of  T;  >3t>w«r  no  gingxe 

leader,  each  soon  sputtered^ut  afe^tence 

3 draw  comparison  re  our  own  & 

^ rise  of  Protest  in  l$-16th  cent;  have  diff 

each  left  heritage  which  ‘־H*®  f *־J 

fragmented  it  even  more:  Luther,  Wycliff,  ״ 

nr  have  samjs  in  terras  of  J experience  ! 

of  Benj  & Moses  who  was  strong  enough  to  declare  ^ 

div  study  of  Tanach  now  valid  & nt 

^ ths  role  alone  can  see(!  diversity  of  ^1סי * * ®׳י־ 
desperate  J community  must  have  been  to  allow  ths 

Wrag^mentation  ^ & with  what  was  to 

5^  community  endafeerd  re  cohesion 

come  could  ill  afford  this. 


d 


STUP^lf^«^  WTTHIN;  BARAITES7RABBINTS  p#  2 

body  - , ^ 

1 Karaites,  wth  thr  emph  on  text,  foraulateJ  cert  bas 
orinoiplesl  a)  lit  mean  of  text,  b)  consensus  of  th 
community  (as  ys  Intellectuals 

analogies  (as  vs  talmdic  twists) , d)  derive  laws  & 
patterns  of  life  frm  reason־»־־  iÄtell  Us  ysjlidrash 

2 there^wisltbe  Law  bt  wth  no  fixd  no  of  Cs;  by  tbs  er 
613  (365  nos  & 248  yes)  more  binding  than  orab 

3 ci?endar  go  back  to  iriginal*  «1«« ־ ״ & 

Ai^ibki  ־ day  of  contrition  wtb  no  blow  of  ho  far  & 

NYr-  that  Us  & Sbeb  kept  only  7 days,  ^*‘^t  Sbev 
23.11  be  nt  50  d aftr  P bt  aftr  Shab  off. 
that  Cban  nt  valid  bt  Purim  is  OK 

U that  Lit  . Ps  only,  that  pray  2*  י"  ^ 

nort  of  service,  that  Sbema  valid  bt  18  not 
5 nt  too  diffic  to  note  that  radical  shift  in  empbasi 
^ ^Ire  l tLt  if  nt  cbeckd  or  ־d^lt  with,  have  nt  one 
valid  Jud  bt  many  diff  &,  as  already  indict,  would 
be  as  frag  as'w^uld  be  case  wth  Protest  500  yrs  1 t 

t^^fo^es  conspired  so  that  Karait^'^ovement  did 
^ ^ becoL  an  actual  threat  to  survival  « they 
11 וs  grt  deal  re  evol  of  our  rel  authority 

2 in  ist  pla«;  deterrent  out  of  Karaites  themselves: 
couTrnt  agree  among  themselves  wth 

emphasis  on  Tanach  alone  soon  became  sel£zdef eating 

3 emphazd  restor  of  sac,  rebuild  of  Temple, 

^ laws  of  indiv  cleanliness  which  were  impossible  in 

10th  cent  A,  as  result,  L became  puretanical,  sombr 
ascetic  sect  ,,hich  instead  of  being  wth  people  as 
was  original  intent,  soon  removd  itself  frm  P®°Pl® 
in  order  to  retain  its  purit.  of  purp,  ideol,  practc 

4 other  factr,  of  c,  was  pover  of  Habbl s ; wxtremely 
vocal  wth  vest  interests  & institutions  to  protdct 
& while  ware  diversified,  Rabb  had  adv  of 

5 tfkhh  movem  std  for  legalism,  dogma,  learning,  s hi 
comment ־ ־  process  of  learning!  R were 

«״mmiinitv  in  Civil  « rel  matters, >by  wap  of  RespQns 
could  affect  course  of  communities  in  dist^t 

6 most  vital,  held  two  basic  institutions T^TcontroU 

ths  was  •Semichah”"^ ordin  of  r « thus ׳!® ” ° ״  ®"® 

I no  new  aiiiliority  without  thr  OK;  and,  b:  Ch^m, 
VoolZtc.  by  m־Ls  of  which  oohtrold 1״* ״ 

&  in  many  instances  was  matter  of  life  and  death, 

7 people  could  nt  cope  wth  excomm  bdo  were  in  ali  n 
?hreatening  environment  & to  brook  alitpority  of 
was  matter  of  most  severe  consequences  & dangerous 


STRUGGLE  »flTHIN*  KARAIT/RABBINT8  p.  3 


CONCLUSION« 

A General 

1 we  see  then  our  basic  theme  in  ths  series  that  body 
of  Jud  never  vinlform  & here  only  touched  surface  ;we 
of  lib  wing  but  an  ouggrowth  of  past  experience 

2 re  K/R  many  attempts  at  reconciliation  bt  notable  *s 
Saadia  who  was  one  of  our  grt  philoa  & scholars,  hd 

״of  "^ura,  d in  10th  cent,  ^e  on  sfc^e  of  J^^stabl,  of 
c,  bt  bluntd  edge  of  K by  ־)critic  exam  of  text  A^by 
allow  sclent if  study  of  “eb  lang 

3 in  all*  controv  was  bitter,  heresy  accusd,  author,  o 
rabbis  in  jeapardli  bt  wth  weapons  of  R ^^ey  cld  nt 
lose  A in  due  time,  K overwhelmd  & fadedifrm  histor 

4 Rabb  authority  nt  only  was  tetaind  bt  was  strengthn 
& augmented  over  next  sev  cent  gy  codes  of  Maimonds 
culminating  in  J Karo ' s "Shulchan  Aruch^'which  establ 


laws,  codes  & rabb  decress  onaA  and  for  all• 

Spec! fic 

it  is  gd,  of  c,  that  Jud  centralizd  aftr  K challeng 
bec  people  needed  central  auhority  desperately 
aftr  all,  it  was  just  cent  or  two  later  that  J worl 
threatned  nt  frm  witnin  as  wth  K bt  f rm  without , by 
Crusaders  & if  nt  togethr,  wth  no  core,  no  authorit 
would  surely  have  perishd 

Crusaders  did  enough  damage  A furthr  dispersd  Jews 
as  they  fled  frm  onslaught  A spread  throughout  Eur 
forming  communities  of  E A W Europe,  in  Bilcans  A S 
which  were  to  be  ancestors  of  AJjhken  A Seph  commun 
of  still  later  centuries*  These  we  disc  next  mont 
in  short,  the  trend  of  Jud  now  establ  A while  chal 
fn  future,  basic  pbllo  & tone  set  until  l8th  cent 
at  least.  Ths  then  our  trad  heritage*  nt  Torah  ^ 
Talmud,  nt  mood  ^ Law,  nt  spirit  ^ dogma 
ths  nt  our  world  specifically  bt  world  of  orthod  J 
frm  Breuer  ^o  Wgah  Shearim^j.n  *^erus;:  nt  our  trad  & 
don't  know  to  what  extent‘']^rvive  bt  incumbent  upi. 
us  to  respect  it  A that  a basic  Mitsv  for  all  of  u 


B 


Amen• 


Heb.  Tab.,  Frld  Eve.,  Feb.  28th,  1975 
Struggle  within  Traditio 

Part  II*  Karaites  vs  Rabbinites. 

^ Lxm(  40  iKM.  ^ •־ 


STRUGGLE  WITHIN:  PHAR  vs  SADD 
INTRODUCT  ־ 

A General 

1 some  can  never  understnd  w^t  Ref  Jew  is;  most  of 
these  are  ortho  bt,  unf  ortV^lineducated ! 

2 most  bellig  & antag  ortho  claim  they  "T-true'•  bt 
ths  nonesense;  no  such  thing  In  20th  cent^T^^^־״-^ 

3 really  never  true  bee  always  had  sects,  schisms,  of 
which  lib  Jud  Just  the  latest 

4 hist  of  schisms  & what  they  Impld  task  fr  myself  In 
mo  to  come;  Ph/S  ths  eve;  Rabb/K  next  mo;  Chas/Misr 
C-rtho/Ref;  Rel/sec  through  May.  Adit  Ed,  all  welmc 

B Specific 

1 what  w^refer  to  ths  eve^part  of  Hellenistic  time, 
aftr  Macc  events  and  leading  up  to  & incl  Homan  era 

2 dlfflc  conditions  altho  Judean  area  under  J contrl; 
still,  Hellenes  made  demands  re  partlc.  In  sports, 
manner  of  worship,  educ  of  yth,  Brls,  etc 

3 conseq,  sev  grps  grew  Into  prominence  & all  sought 
to  guide*" J llf^  people,  mentality;  Sama;^ltans,  who 
accept  only  Chiiosh,  most  notable  bt  also  Essenes, 

a sect  which  withdrew  into  desert 

4 In  a way,  Ph  & S conflict  which  we  leading  up  to,  a 
replay  of  rel,  emotional,  social  & pol  factors  al- 
reaäy  known  & of  Influence  cent  earlier sin  open  & 
subtle  battle  between  priests  & prophets. 

5 It  was,  that  kind  of  worM^these  kind  of  problems  & 

on  everyones  -t^oroie;  In  terms  of  solution 
to  escape  restrict  of  thr  life,  sects  = schism  of  J 
BODY 
A Name 

1 Sadd  Is  from  Tsadk  who  was  HP  In  D & Sol  time  as 
In  II  Sam  8:17  & 15^24.  E^ek  selctd  fam  as  worthy 
successors  (40:46,43:19,  44:10-15)  &“^mp  wth  Z 

2 as  can  be  seen  by  fam  connect ;were  priestly  grp 
wth  high  regard  for  Temple,  sac,  Establ,  procedures 

3 Pl1׳ar  on  other  hand  were  nt  of  ths  class  & thr  name 
dentes  PernAslxim  = separatists  bt  nt  from  Torah 
ra'bher:  sep  frm  whatever  contaminates holy,  hallow 

4 syn  wth  hollflass  in  Crd  & man;  «180:  86p  1מ  sense  of 
distinguished  = nt  In  status  bt  in  belief 

5 were  knowledgeable,  pious,  apolitical  men  who  felt 
need  to  build  a "fence״  ar  Torah  to  protect  it. 

B IDEAS 

1 being  of  such  dlff  background  and  having  such  dlff 
place  in  society,  a matter  we  disc  more  fully  later 
can  readily  forsee  that  they  stood  for  dlff  pings'. 

2 when  we  refer  back  2000  yrs,  perhaps  200  BCE,  a^e 
still  in  time  when  phllo  & ideology  meant  something 
and  servd  to  Identify  a movement,  utTTTIce*  today. ao 

^ • 


STUGGLE  WITHIN:  PHAR  & SADD 


p•  2 


3 Revelation;  Ph:  Script  & Trad  makd  up  wlole  of  Judal 

fs)  Sculpt  alone 

4 which  injsantLthat  Sadd  had  to  stick  to  text  precisely 
bt  Ph  allowd  themselves  more  room  to  elaborate 

ץי  Eschatology:  Ph:  survival  of  soul,  Judgerant,  world 
Sadd:  no  resurrect  of  body,  no  tetribution, 
no  angels,  no  spirits 

6 Sadd  more  severe  at  all  times;  Lex  Talionis;  literal 
which  meant'׳  eye  fr  eye  "as  vs  PhPwho  took  compensatn• 

5” Torah  to  Ph  - Oral  Law  as  well  as  W^ttten  Law;  what 
is  in  Bk  plus  the  tradition  of  the  elders  i 

p§add:  only  what  17)  Tanach  & nothing  without  direct  ; 

\jBj!itten  authority  ! 

8 indeed:  Ph:  learning  & piety  = authority;  Sadd:_3^uth 
is  limited  to  geneology  and  position•  See  Sadd  = a- 
rlstoc  class,  priests,  memb  of  Sanhedrin . 

9 understand  then:  Sadd:  prayer  - sac  & Pgalms  but  P!!: 
study  and  service.  The  emphaslszdlf f between  two 
groups  & each  tried  to  deal  in  own  manner  wth  dlleran 
of  the  time 

0 Ph  haj(  mass  appeal  bee  appnnl  »<1  emotions  but  Sadd, 
while  fSwer  adherants,  were  men  of  Influence  & power 

C CONSEQUENCES  ׳ , — 

1 what  we  find,  then,  are  dlff  of  emph,  outlook,  orlen 
tatlon  as  far  as  people  were  concernd,  which  is  nt  to 
say  that  lines  did  not  often  ^croas  each  other• 

2 with  the  Sadd  tied  So  closely  to  the  Temple,  sac,  HP 
and  altar  worshlp*^wlth  destruction  of  Temple  by  Rome 
in  70  CE,  Sadd  lost  Influence  geeatly  y־  rapidly 

3 were  no  longer  of  consequence  and  it  is  fr  this  reas 
on  that  O^T) Gospels  have  Ph  shouting  to  convict  Jesus 
in  their  time;  a pt  of  view  far  dlff  from  leniency 
espoused  earlier•  Ph  now  "modernOday״  Sadduccees. 

4 but  there  is  another  quirk  in  understanding  of  these 
groups:  bee  P^i  wa^e  more  lenient  and  willing  to  add 
to  the  body  of  knowledge  via  Oral  tradition,  gave 
rise  to  another  body  of  knowledge  = Talmud  / 

5 fehld  due  to  fact  that  leniency,  emph  on  study,  no 
tie  to  specific  Law  or  to  class  obligations,  the  Ph 
could  make  meaning  of  any  situation  as  long  as  he 
could  tie  thmme  and  action  too  something  in  Torah 

6 thus,  new  way  became  respectable,  honorable,  legal 
and  Ph  assumed  mantle  of  authority,  legalism  and 
tradition  whlch^  formerly  on  shoulders  of  Sadduccees 

7 ths  led  to  schools,  philosophies,  ideologies־- 

such  as  Schools  of  Hlllel  and  Shammai,  sF^tho  aatny- 
more  but  issue  always  the  same:  where  lies  authority 
and  on  what  is  it  based?  


STURGGLE  WITHING;  PH  & SADD 


CONCLUSION  י 

A General 

1 see  then  a recurrent  struggle  betw  alternating  fore 
es;  obvious  little  unity  over  course  of  centuries 

2 people  changed  as  needs  changed;  there  was  accept- 

ance  and  rejection;  there  was  defiance  & commitment 
but  in  the  final  analysis,  it  all  came  to  crux:  who 
in  charge  and  who  is  to  haW  say  aa—to  authr-lty  of  ^ 
Torah  ^ ■'>«-  ; 04^' . 

3 whoever  Indiv  or  party  could  maintain  strict  bound- 
ries  or  bend  law  within  cert  context,  affected  the 
people  nt  only  In  that  generation  bt  for  gen  to  com< 

B Specific  . \ 

1 whether  Ph  or  Sadd  then  no  idd!  matter,  no  mere  spe■ 
culatlon.  Future  dependet  ofi^lt;'־^  ^ 

2 people  had  to  deal  with  complex. of  thr  time  & recon- 
die  events  all  ar  them  wth  teach  of  thr  faith•  Howl 

3 people  jj^bent  with  the  flow  of  history,  ad  ,lusted  to 
new  neeäs  and  situations  and,  as  result,  did  not  brl 

4 Jud  survived,  progressed,  adjustd  & we  hei^e  today 
as  living  proof 

5 nt  1st  schism  which  threatened  survival  & not  last 
bt  its  concept  of  Torah  charact.  of  struggle  to  ths  ׳ 
very  gener  ation  of  Jews• 

Amen , ^ - 

r-jL 1.; ׳  * - » 


Heb•  Tab•,  Pj.ld  Eye.,  Jan•  24,  1975 

Struggle  within;  Part  I 


Sadd  vs  Pharas 
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Intentional  Second  Exposure 
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STURGGLE  WITHING:  PH  & SADD 

CONCLUSION  י 

A General 

1 see  then  a recurrent  struggle  betw  alternating  fore 
es;  obvious  little  unity  over  course  of  centuries 

2 people  changed  as  needs  changed;  there  was  accept- 

ance  and  rejection;  there  was  defiance  & commitment 
but  in  the  final  analysis,  it  all  came  ^ crux:  vjho 
in  charge  and  who  is  to -las3ce  say~ao  to  Suthrl-ty  of  ■■ 
Torah  ^ ^ . 

3 whoever  indiv  or  party  could  maintain  strict  bound- 
ries  or  bend  law  within  cert  acontext,  affected  the 
people  nt  only  in  that  generation  bt  for  gen  to  com< 

B Specific 

1 whether  Ph  or  Sadd  then  no  Id^  matter,  no  mere  spe* 
culatlon•  Future  dependet  ofi־־^ L t ; ■Q  ^ 

2 people  had  to  deal  with  complex. of  thr  time  & recon• 
eile  events  all  ar  them  wth  teach  of  thr  faith•  How' 

3 people  feent  with  the  flow  of  history,  ad  .lusted  to 
new  needs  and  situations  and,  as  result,  did  not  brl 

4 Jud  survived,  progressed,  adjustd  & we  hede  today 
as  living  proof 

5 nt  1st  schism  which  threatened  survival  & not  last 
bt  its  concept  of  Torah  charact.  of  struggle  to  ths 
very  generation  of  Jews• 

Amen*  ■6» 

‘‘י  ♦ I’.^f  ‘ 


Heb•  Tab.,  Pj.id  Eye•,  Jan•  24,  1975 

Struggle  within;  Part  I 
Sadd  vs  Pharas 


Uf  WEDV  ^JiJye 
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y^^/in  0\r\ }_  <S^^J  uOi^  li  T /' 
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A/S-chüves 


A/2  22518  ־^hZ 


AU  OPTD^ISTIC  JTFjAISII.  IC>f^7/s(c-BALT^^T 
V/e  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  experienced  calamity  to  a degree  which  is 
without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  history.  Time  and  again  our  people  have 
suffered  physically  and  spiritually  so  that^one  "beholds  the  vitality  of  our 
religion  with  awe  and  vicnder.  Urom  the  earliest  days  of  slavery  to 

the  dscys  of  ■our  litt^  kingdom^ down  through  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  up  to  the  recent  persecutions  in  Europe  v;e  have  felt  the  lash  of  the 
taslanaster  and  have  ־been  hounded  by  the  fear  of  the  Inquisitor.  Certainly, 
it  has  not  hden  an  easy  existence  and  lesser  gfoups  mi^t  easily  have  per- 
ished  by  the  wayside.  Over  the  years,  also,  many  distinguished  and  intere; 
ed  individuals  have  attempted  to  catagorize  the  reason  for  our  continued 
existence  in  the  face  of  such  adtJersity.  fea^׳^he  very  that  we  are  alive 

a^ide  from  the  fact  tha.t  we  are  flourishing,  is  a matter  which  defies  logic 
al  comprehension.  One  of  the  reasons^^most  readily  acceptable  to  us  can  be 
summarized  in  one  v/ord:  optimäsm.  This  dynamic  quality  within  our  people/ 


: 0 -gurv־j.yaX  to  be  ib  und 
such  a concept  except 


is  as  intang/ible  and  as  inexplicable  as  is  the 


within  the  Jewish  group.  It  is  difficult  to  e-vflua-K־.  such  a concept  exce: 
to  say  that  it  is  som.ething  very  positive,  something  intimately  connected 


, hcv/ever 


with  an  unyielding  faith  in  ones  own  abilities  and  a 


that  God  stands  by  our  side.  Contrary  to  the  experience 
of  other  peoples  we  have  never  "muddled  through"  but  alv/ays  have  found  our 


which  haice  seen  us 


way  to  survival  by  bold,  consistent 


emerge  from  the  struggle  victorious  while  the  erstv/hile  opi^rr^sors  lay  beat 
0n  in  the  ruins  of  their  own  making.  Tm©  sages  and  rabbis  of  olden  times 
understood  this  psychology  of  the  Jew  and,  in  a very  real  v;ay,  provided  thei 
peonle  v/ith  a.  vision  and  goal  in  the  times  of  greatest  stress  and  turmoil. 
Thus,  to  be  very  specific,  the  rabbis  fprmulated  the  concept  that  on  the 
very  day  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  was  dest^^3'^6^>  v7hen  the  future  of  the  Jew 

«/I. ' . . it 


very  day  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  was  dest^^3'^6^>  v7hen  the  future  of  the  Jew 
had  reached  the  nadir^?^i story,  on  that  day  the  Messiah  was  born.  And, 
with  fierce  will  and  detirminat icn,  the  people  believed  and  took  courage. 
They  could  wait  for  the  Messiah  to  grow  up  and  lead  them  into  better  times. 


ii• 


what  v/a^ost  important  was  the  fact  that  they  hrd־d  ־been  reassured.  The 
ability  to  believe^  and  be  optimistic^  has  been  ־ösfe  blessing  for  the  Jew. 
^0r*"^is  faith  in  good^in  the  midst  of  evil^  has  given  us  an  outlook  which 
has  surmounted  countless  difficulties. 

In  this  morning’s  Torah  portion  we  met  a similar  situation,  Sarah, 
the  mother  of  Judaism  and  the  belo^ved  wife  of  Abfaham,  has  passed  away. 
Her  husband  is  in  deep  mourning  and  whoever  reads  this  stirring  account 
of  love  and  death  cannot  help  but  be  moved  by  the  tragedy  v/hich  has  en- 
veloped  the  lives  of  our  ancestors.  Alone  and  bereft  of  his  life’s  com- 
־nanion,  Abraham  stands  sad  and  forlorn.  Generations  (»f  luirg־  agoy  mod 01m 

4n  ooo  ypf.  t. ח rnr■««.  mniivTi  the  loss  of  Sarah,  But.  again,  the  rabbis 

they  a■  r e e-u i-e-k -4 o 


׳־ttt-  that  in 


will  5׳pt  leave  us  to  our  grief•  :£-«r 


the  verses  imm.ediately  preceding  thi  account  of  Sarah’s  death  we  learn  of 

the  birth  of  Rebeccah,  Optimistically,  as  a״lv/ays,  3r3r#e  has  been  coupled 

v/ith  the  et4rna.l  ways  of  m.an  continue  ^and  the  future  of  our  people 

is  assured.  There  is  no  sadness  v/ithout  joy;  there  is  no  gladness  without 

its  sigh  and  tear.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  this  philosophy  in 

jC* 

the  Bibleyf'O^  we  need  turn  to  the  death  of  Koses  to  be  reminded  of  th 

presence  of  Jnshua;  we  come  to  the  unfortunate  end  of  Eli  the  priest  and 
are  av/are  of  the  principle  of  continuity  as  personified  in  the  young  boy 
Samuel,  ¥e  learn  that  succession  is  assured,  tli^ideas  v7ill  endure,"  the 
end  has  not  come  v;ith  an  air  of  finality  for,  optimist icallj^  we  look  ahead 
and  behold  a vision  of  better  times  and  quieter  places.  This  is  a strain 
of  a peoples  nsj^chological  make-up  which  runs  through  our  entire  tsaditi  n 
and  heritage.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Jev/  could  have  managed  to  eur- 
viva  to  this  day  wdthout  his  evei^  nreaent  optimism. 

This  belief  in  joy  in  the  midst  of  sadness  is  a lesson  applicable  to 
our  day  for  the  needs  of  modern  times  call  for  a strong  faith  in  human 
nature.  It  is  a simpld  and  easy  matter  to  be  pessimistic  in  our  w'orld  for 
wherever  \!e  look  we  see  evil  and  heartache  and  hardship.  If  \^1e  look  at 


• • • 

111 , 


the  v;orld  at  large  we  hecome  conscious  of  war  and  the  threat  of  conflict 


Afrika  Urin  turmoil,  Ai^a 


ycn  almost  every  maj  or 


in  open  conflict,  Europe  is  divided  and  the  Middle  East  presents  a pic- 


o.-go.■־־■^  v;hth  millions  of  huי'יan  "beings  ’־+-€‘ed 
:re-P^hl  In  our  ov;n  land  crime  is  on  the  in- 


ture  of  power  politics 
y£e  'VuJI'iAjt  /fy 


r ו C7  T 


crease,  the  use  of  narcotics  is  mor^revalent  tha.A  eve^^nd  the  prisons  ar 
"bursting  with  inmates  who  have  run  .countest  to  the  18v/s  of  society.  And  as 
we  look  at  our  ovm  neighborhood  we  see  the  evil  of  the  under־orivileged, 
the  hungry  and  destitute,  the  barefoot  children  rosiming  in  streets  without 
laughter  and  parents  lacking  the  esi^ntials  of  educatinis.  All  this  evil, 
^Cb^f: :Mvrd  and  accentuated  in  our  newspaper  headlines^  and  editorial  sec- 
ticns,  is  so  vivid  before  our  eyes  just  because  it  is  displayed  so  domina 
ly  in  the  official  organs  of  pu"!iLic  information.  Evil  is  noisy  and  vulgar 
and  aggresive  v/hile  Good  anpears  to  be  qi-iiet,  serene  and  hidden.  This  is 
the  great ^-if f i oulty  for  that  ־Wiich  is  quiet  rarely  gains  oumttenticn  and 
we  conclude  tha.t  it  is  non-EF±:E3dtx  existent,  ^ 


: life  op- 


conclude  tha.t  it  is  non-XFtExdtx  existent, 

io 

Here  v/e  must  the  philosophy  of  the  rabbis  and 


timistically,  cis  our  people  hove  always  done,  '•^'here  io  Good  in  the  v/orld, 
within  our  0\רתי  bordern  and  within  the  confines  of  our  ovm  society.  There 
is  Good,  if  v;e  bc1b>f  seek  it.  Good  is  to  be  found  in  the  countless  indivi- 
duals  who  live  a life  of  decency  from  day  to  da^־׳  v/ithout  ever  hoping  or 
asking  for  rev/ard;  those  v/ho  help  one  another  in  great  projects  :0p!r  the 
common  good  or  those  who  merely  extend  a hand  in  friendship  to  those  in 
need.  On  a recent  trip  through  the  Maryland  countryside  we  sav/  a "house- 
building"  where  dozens  of  neighbors  had  ge.thered  on  the  farm,  of  a nev/caraer 
to  help  him  build  his  residence.  This  act.  of  generosity  v;as  ■Bot  to  ■bo 

ir.  the  local  nev/snaper  for  it  i־e  an  act  which  it  understood  by  one 
and  all  v/ithout  fanfa^,  w׳ithout  excitem.ent  or  ־nublicity.  Good  is  there, 
on  a large  or  small  scale,  whether  concrete  or  intangjZ'ible^  f or  goodness  is 
to  be  found  at  the  very  core  of  each  man’s  heart  and  soul,  I firraly  be- 


iv. 


lieve  that  if  all  the  acts  of  decency  v/ere  \^/eighed  against  all  the  acj:s  of 
wickedness,  good  would  emerge  triumphant  and  the  heart  of  man  ;סי  uld  rejoice 
--nother  area  in  .vhich  tlie  optimism  of  our  people  vidll  stand  in  good 
stead  can  readily  be  discovered  in  the  ways  of  man  himself,  ■^oday  we  suffej 
fron  the  desease  of  superficiality,  from  an  ostentatious  display  of  our  for- 
tunes,  which  wreak  havoc  ;vith  the  concept  of  the  simple  and  meaningful  life, 
There  is  a glossiness  to  our  existence  »vhich  affects  our  actions  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  inherent  worthiness  of  the  human  being  is  often  over  shadow- 
ed.  ^j.t  one  time  toe  built  castles  in  the  air  wiiere  we  only  hoped  iac  and 
yearned  for  better  things  but  in  our  time  many  of  us  tuild  our  lives  on  the 
shaky  foundations  of  a mirage.  We  think  we  are  wealthy  because  we  are  fi- 
nancially  stable;  v/e  think  we  are  po.verful  because  we  have  attained  posi־■ 
tions  of  respect;  we  ־think  we  are  leaders  in  our  commuidty  because  we  can 
boast  of  finer  homes,  more  elaborate  furnishings  and  the  most  modern  of  con- 
veniences  . üome  can  scarcely  vvait  t o rush  out  for  the  latest  inventions 
and  gadgets  far,  thus,  these  affected  people  hope  to  gain  prestige,  attan- 
tion  .!nd  status.  The  superficiality  of  these  lives  defies  adequate  descrip■ 
tion  for  in  every  instance  the  set  of  values  espoused  by  these  people  is  ab■ 
horrent  to  mature,  sensible,  sensitive  men  and  vcraen. 

-^uperf  iciality  , glossiness  an5.  the  graspirig  for  the  material  are  the 
curse  of  modern  American  life,  but  even  within  this  setting  we  find  that 
particular  quality  ich  makes  our  existence  <;0r5bhwhile . -^ain,  it  is  the 
earnest  person  who  will  cause  his  warm־th  and  hone  sty  to  be  felt  in  any  si- 
tuaticn.  The  genuine  person,  who  is  always  to  be  fbund,  can  not;  hide  the 
light  of  his  personality  from  those  sincerely  seeking  true  cau pani .nship . 
The  discovery  of  genuineness,  hov^ever  , requires  time  and  patience  and  ־those 
always  in  a rush  will  never  find  it.  iיriendships  must  be  developed,  must 
be  based  on  caamon  interests,  on  exchange  of  ideas,  aid  on  a knovledge 
of  commonly  accepted  s־tandards  of  value.  ^!.11  of  these  are 


V• 


V־־■ 


f ״ 


not  hurriedly  achieved  or  realized.  The  superficial  person  can  never  hope 


to  this  unity  of  mind  and  purpose  for  his  methods  and  goals  are 

so  different  in  nature  and  conceריt,  ¥e  must  remember  the.t  s)  undness  and 
authenticity  are  always  within  our  reach  and  that  the  optim.istic  person 
will  never  deny  their  existence,  for  in  this  principle/  lies  the  seed  of 


future  fruitful  human  exchange. 


And,  now,  for  our  final  point  we  must  return  to  this  morning’s  ■*•'orah 
portion,  the  death  of  Sarah  and  the  birth  of  Rebeccah  following  close  upon 
one  another,  ^’his  certainly  is  the  supreme  lesson  of  life:  that  there  is 
no  true  end  to  the  human  being  but  a continuity  vhich  affects  each  of  us. 
The  entire  acc^t  v/ithin  our  faith  is  on  Life;  we  are  made  to  undef stand 
tha.t  death  is  very  much  cX׳  part  of  the  nrocess  of  existence.  ^׳en 

the  end  does  borne,  as  it  must  to  each  of  us,  the  living  memory  of  the  de- 
seased  is  ever/  so  much  more  pov^erful  and  enduring  than  any  eulogy  spoken 
at  the  time  of  bereavement.  Our  entire  tradition  is  geared  to  living  and 
in  this  we  find  our  greatest  support  for  a philoso־*^hy  of  optimism.  The 

jD  f 

Psalrnist  summed  up  the  feeling  for  all  f touched  by  the  finger  of  mor 

tality,^  "¥eeping  may  tarry  for  the  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  racrning,״ 
Indeed,  the  night  41ay  be  long  and  arduous  and  the  morning  may  be  misty  and 
covered  icry  the  sadness  of  our  yearning  but  v/e  cannot  step  the  change  of 
seasons.  looming,  whether  we  wish  for  it  or  not,  does  come  and  with  it 
joy  in  children,  ha.T'piness  in  memory,  gladness  in  achievement  and  hop״^''^' 
all  the  future  days.  Of  course,  there  are  some  v/hc  m.ake  a fetish  out־  of 


mourning  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  this  characteristic  is  one  of 
self-pity  rather  than  pure  grief*  «rwd  hese  people  are  to  be  ^ t i-od  and  hel 
ed  and  encouraged^o  that  they,  •too,  may  find 0 ־^  joy  df  the  rising  sLin, 


There  com.es  to  us  the  opportunity,  in  the  midst  of  sadness,  for  an  affir- 
maticn  of  faith  which  v/ill  allow  us  to  transcend  our  immediate  trials  and 
tribulations  v/ith  an  eye  to  better  times.  This  is  not  to  Say  that  we  ou 
to  discourage  tears  and  mourning^  on  the  cc-itrary;  but  it  is  the  element 


vi 


־ / 


ocff  time  which  makes  of  our  grief  a matter  of  sickness  or  a healthy  release 
for  •nentup  emotions.  Here  in  this  most  grievous  of  all  afflictions  v/e 
again  see  the  healing  and  in^ריiring  qualities  of  optimism  Ao  man  can 
si-end  his  days  without  a healthy  respect  and  love  for  the  advantages  of  11ד 
a»d״-cont  inuity,  and ״ ־rogress  as  these  can  he  achieved  h^'■  the  v/ork  of  our 
hands.  Existence  is  not  something  harrowing  and  tragic  hut  is  joyful  and 


us  to  meet  the 


lasting  a,nd  beautiful • 


In  t/jese  three  areas,  then,  optimism  can  he 


situations  v/hich  hefall  us  in  our  stay  on  earth.  Goodness  cancels  evil 
and  is  superior  to  it;  Genuineness  is  far  more  rewarding  than  superficial“ 
it3’j  and^  Lif e is  the  concern  of  all  mankind  for  wholesomeness  and  progress 
rather  than  desnair  and  continual  sadness.  This  healthy  quality  of  opti- 
mism_  has  been  our  m.ainstay  over  the  ages  and  v;e  have עי־ י  vailed  though•  all 
the  forces  of  evil  conspired  against  us.  In  daily  life,  as  well,  optinis  ■ 
is  the  healing  halm  which  will  our  wo’^nds, /סן olace  to  our 

unresolved  conflicts  and  peace  to  those  of  us  v;ho  cling  wijth  faith, ג ס  urag־ 
and  joy  to  the  finest  of  God’s  creations,  the  human  sי-irit.  "V/eeping  m.ay 
tarry  for  the  nimht,  hu.t  joy  00 -eth  in  the  morning"  and  that  joy  v/il.^-iake 
us  av;are  of  decency,  goodness,  wholes  oneness  and  all  the  blessings  of  life. 
V7e ר^־ ן!  never  despair,  \;e  shall  survive  and  the  miorning  shell  find  us  re- 

freched  and  vict ׳'rious. 

Am.en. 


Baltimore 


October  27,  1256 
Saturday  morning 


Oheh  Shalom.  Congregation 


TO  BE  MORE  . . .BUT  LESS  . . . 

What  Do  Congregants 
Expect  of  Rabbis? 

(Editor's  Note:  What  do  congregants  ex- 
pect  of  their  Rabbis?  We  don’t  know  the 
original  author  of  the  following  list,  but 
it  has  come  to  us  by  way  of  several  Tern- 
pie  bulletins.  We  think  it’s  a collection 
worth  pondering). 

Congregants  expect  their  Rabbis  . . . 

To  be  more  spiritual  . . . and  at  the  same 
time  be  more  of  a businessman. 

To  put  in  an  honest  day’s  work  . . . and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  on  call  24  hours  a day. 

To  be  an  effective  fund-raiser  . . . but  not 
discriminate  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

To  attend  every  social  function  . . . but  find 
time  for  scholarship,  research  and  reading  of 
books. 

To  share  everyone’s  troubles  in  private  . . . 
and  in  public  to  exude  optimism  and  cheer. 

To  unbend  and  be  a "regular  guy"  . . . but 
not  when  anyone’s  looking. 

To  be  the  first  authority  on  all  topics  . . . 
but  in  the  last  instance  dutifully  solicit  and 
seriously  consider  anyone’s  opinion. 

To  tell  everyone  else  what  to  do  . . . but 
certainly  never  the  person  who  wants  you  to 
tell  everyone  else  what  to  do. 

To  have  compassion  for  all  men  . . . but 
not  to  possess  those  weaknesses  which  endow 
you  with  compassionate  understanding  for 
your  fellow  human  beings. 

To  greet  all  men  with  a cheerful  counten- 
ance  . . . especially  those  whom  your  whole 
upbringing  and  system  of  values  tell  you  to 
despise  for  their  emptiness,  their  cheapness 
and  their  lack  of  values. 

To  inspire  the  congregation  to  action  . . . 
but  never  at  the  expense  of  discomfort  or  cost. 

To  say  Kaddish  at  Sabbath  Services  for  their 
parents  . . . while  they  are  keeping  a dinner  or 
theater  date  on  Friday  evenings. 

To  account  for  a poor  attendance  at  Service 
. . . while  they  seriously  discuss  the  deplorable 
situation  at  a private  party  on  Friday  night. 

To  know  everyone’s  name  . . . although  they 
come  only  a couple  of  times  a year. 

To  have  the  courage  of  his  Convictions  . . . 
and  the  diplomacy  and  tact  not  to  utter  them. 

To  proclaim  original  ideas  . . . that  have 
been  time  tested. 

Confirmation  Class  Sabbath  and 
Oneg  Shabbat,  Jan.  31 
Welcome  the  Sabbath  with  your  class 
at  7:30  in  the  Chapel,  followed  by  movie 
of  Arthur  Miller’s  Pulitzer  Prize  Play 
“Death  of  A Salesman"  and  refresh- 
ments. 


yuniigAiLij 

ing  New  England,  almost  every  othei 
are  regional  camps  at  Saratoga,  Cal 
ville,  Indiana;  Cleveland,  Georgia;  Ct 
Camp  Institute  at  Warwick,  New  Yor 
David  Davis,  formerly  of  our  Temple. 

My  idea  of  a Utopian  environment 
knowledge  and  values  is  3 Union  Cat 
the  Camp  in  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 
most  thrilling  experiences  of  our  li\ 
through  sixteen  came  to  camp  for  a s 
session  concentrated  on  a theme  sl 
Comparative  Religion  and  a Jewish  I 
five  rabbis  for  each  session  as  well  ; 
athletics.  What  was  most  successful 
the  entire  camp  lived  out  the  theme  ir 
techniques  were  exchanged  for  drat 
example,  during  the  session  on  Bibli! 
the  borders  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel 
of  land.  Each  group  was  also  respor 
site  complete  with  artifacts,  such  as 
of  Jaffa.  In  addition  each  group  had 
a dramatic  sketch  of  an  event  that  h 


of  Solomon.  As  a finale,  the  Israeli  ! 
acre  of  Israel,  and  all  the  camp  tur 
excitement,  such  pride! 

Creative  Jewish  learning  was  not 
were  also  Hebrew  lessons,  daily  and 
the  campers,  discussion  sessions  wit 
etc.  Ultimately,  I believe  we  made  t 
With  the  help  of  Mrs.  Cohen  in  dr 
Mr.  Burack  and  Mrs.  Solomon  in  rn 
we  do  interject  a good  deal  of  the  a 
in  our  school.  Nevertheless,  it  is  im! 
door  chapel  and  that  special  summ! 
is  my  belief,  therefore,  that  the  Uni 
plement  to  our  Religious  Educatione 
at  Temple  Emanuel  could  participat 
Unfortunately,  as  mentioned  abov 
does  not  have  a camp  of  its  own. 
would  the  existence  of  a camp  prov 
young  people,  but  it  could  serve  as 
groups,  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoo( 
New  England  have  demonstrated  th 
their  regional  project  for  the  year.  ' 
proposed  camp  in  memory  of  Janet  y 
who  tragically  passed  away  this  ye 
working  to  raise  money  to  purchase 
property  in  Ware,  Mass.  Much  to  th 
and  money  have  been  lacking.  In  co 
that  I would  urge:  When  you  are  calk 
lishment  of  a New  England  Union  Cc 
meantime,  send  your  youngster  to  1 
to  Warwick  with  Rabbi  Davis  for  th 
his  life. 


( 


ST  AlTD  LEAST מ. ! IÖIT  OP׳ ASSESSI 


ATTlןACT[VE  ASPECTS  OP  AHERICATT  RABBIITAFE 
(talcen  £1זז0״נ  "Ihe  Training  of  American.  RabLis",  by  Charles  S.  Liebmonj  American 
Jevädi  Yearbook,  1968 0) 


JIR 

1)  preserve  Judaism 

2)  serve  a.s  leader 
5)  help  people  find 

faith 

4)  opportunity  to 
teach  Torah 

5)  time  to  study  and 
think 


JIR 

1)  lay  control 
over  rabbi 

2)  lack  of  pri- 
vacy 

3)  indifference 
to  Judaism  , 


IDST  ATTRACTIVE 


YESHIVOH 

JTS 

HUC 

1)  opportunity  to 

1)  find  faith 

1)  serve  as  leader 

help  people 

2)  teach  Torah 

2)  preserve  Judaism 

find  faith 

5)  preserve  Ju- 

5)  help  people  find 

2)  opportunity  to 

daism 

faith 

preserve  Ju- 

4)  serve  as  lee^ 

- 

daism 

der  in  JeTO.sh 

coram־unity 

LEAST  ATTRACTL^ni; 

YESHIVOH 

JTS 

HUC 

1)  lay  control 

1)  lay  control 

1)  congregants’ 

over  raJbbi 

2)  lack  of  pri- 

indifference 

2)  lack  of  pri- 

vany 

to  Jixdaism 

vacy  in  per- 

5)  congregants’ 

2)  lack  of  pri- 

sonal  affairs 

indifference 

vacy 

to  Judaism 

3)  lay  control 

over  rabbi 

over  rabbi 


VESTRY. 


- importanc«  of  rabbi:  boo  of  Immodiato  and  direct  contact  wth  Am  Jews  p.5 

difficulty  of  rabbi:  has  an  "ascribed"  status  which  he  may  not  bo  able  to 

live  up  to  or  fulfill• 

JTS  students  askcd  to  sl£^  statement  of  faith*  p•  35  but  certain  aspects  of 
this  stateanent  never  defined* 

Example:  can  question  legal  view;  but  never  ritual  laws;  could  have  X show 
movie  here  tonight  but  could  not  write  on  blackboard 

of  students  said  they  would  oat  cooked  fish  in  a non-kosher 
restaurant*  a practice  not  indulged  in  by  orthodox*  p•  81 
3-  Assessment  of  most/least  attractive  aspects  of  Rabbl^^-J^ 

YU  p•  73  MOST:  opp  to  help  people  find  faith;:  opp  to  preserve  Judaism 

LEAST:  lay  control  over  rabbi;  lack  of  privacy  in  personal  affaiJ^s 
JTS  p•  89f  MOST:  find  faith,  teach  *^^orah,  preserve  Jutfaism*  ^orvo  as  load- 

er  in  Jewish  community 

LEAST:  lay  consol  over  rabbi,  lack  of  privacy  in  personal 

affairs*  congregants*  indifference  to  Judaism 

HUG  p,  105 (serve  as  leader*  pdeserfe  Jud*  help  people  find  faith  (HUC) 

^ DS  ^[preserve  Judaism*  servo  as  leader*  help  people  find  faith  (JIR) 

opp  to  teach  Torah*  time  to  study  & thin» 

LEAST!  oong•  indiff  to  Jud*  lack  of  privacy  in  personal  affrs 

lay  control  over  rabbi 

JIR:  lay  control  over  rabbi*  lack  of  privacy*  indifference 
4-  orthoNesj/ivos  discourage  student  from  entering  oong.  rabbinate,  p•  23  bee 
wi^^  have  to  compromise  his  rel  feelings/principlos 


n/  3- 


Leo 


ortho  study  of  text:  p•  10 


^ Qyvy  /V־ 

j Y־ 
u ^ /7c 


<h>-i 


^|/c 


wei ׳ץ ז 


^ 1 S ׳ ('«uM  n ^ : Vo  dijy^x  CJ  4 (u'k-- 

7 160 ;ע  If)  ^^  Vt  .ev׳‘/  KY*^ iiid/ך.;  ^ ^ ' e 7 ^ 


/ 71  ut  C'^l^^'tlL  4 t׳LH»  J^iuJ  ^ Cj«^ 

i ^ ^ <-*׳־«  d~1^->^  '/־־I  w-0׳L- ו-־^׳-^י/^׳^-ר ׳^^  *t^--^  /T-f  - ^-tA. ^  ־*-''* ׳'‘-‘'l^t,-^  i 

, •■  l^uu^  C)  vy  ,׳U^  1^  7t<x^  {-ASi^  C^t'cy  ü9  /»׳־f׳׳\>t.  (לד/כ_ג1_^י6׳> 

' ‘^i-yc0_^'  OW  jLß>p^  />׳; > .־)  ,x(>taJ/  O^slLx^  ^ 0^ 

)f^  /ZC-U^'^AXJ^  yLj^Jx^  fjb  njsL^Jb  WY»4;i  s /■f  f /7f^  fj‘Jc^y, 

ft  ^ ^vaa  ^1A(  ^ Ui-  i 

jK>2^'  <L<i2  I /.4 ך ^1׳ » ע^~ל'  UA-e  -yT  •f^  ^ U-^ 

'^a^Cijd^  I W^  0^  W^  w/  ^ . ^y׳t  2 1£ ^ך^1/ . כ-4ז^  ^ jrl^ 

rdLJ^^  >73־  yo^  ?ft^(r/<3- 

1־^’^׳^  Ä<A ׳ ־  jf"׳ - 3^ ׳t7  ^ jh^  CrtO^/tJ-^ 


I^L^tIl: 

rfV  \uJJZJ^ 


^ lUxcU  I (s4}n^xJAi  A-  n ^ . 

A<a  ■׳  jf fj  -/f^ 


JL^^Jt-^'i 


/v«-xO  ־vjl^t-j'v-‘  י^  vCt^  / 

^ ^prj^  ^ f ^ Y rLjjuJ^  ' 

4V1"4lo  h-/^ ׳ ־  ^ • 

^iJ>] 

^ d^r^jA  AxAhJUI:'^ 


)  ׳ ־  f/U^f^  [ ^6(X  AÄ.  >7ma_7  /?־cjA  VO  /^j^..JJlx^  ~ C{P\JU-  cJ  A U-c-T^ 

S^ri.  *^V-vVi'c^  . /;fc-  A^7  fAyr^<-{L  TV'^  "v^-V?  <:-  A׳fX־/,  Vl^ 

if  ^ M 1 ..  » - 


Ztfti 


't^yvy; 


1_ 


^ C׳trvAÄ£.VAx 

IAa  ^ 

A^־hX  ' /(k 

ג e^  >ץז  /?. 


U% - ג 


[!ג■( 


, ן<  ^ . Or■  , 

JtjbC^lu  Y yYa^JIj  a { f ) 

־ '‘^\Ji^^UiAy^  t c/aj»_c^  ^ ^ ־ ^I'^s-J  r (L^  -y('  U cJ  /\  f^ ף/ ק^ 

aAl<MA^I>^  «t«  Ijl  /׳vCovA  . Y^M  JU  Hue  (Dr.  ׳Ju^)rs  ///ף 

iy^fl  K.  Vi^  0 yf1[f\dc  ^ jj c^  /6®V 
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^HE  TRAINING  OF  AMERICAN  RABBIS, 


Friend«,  this  Sabbath  evenlü^*  8 sartaon  is  a review  of  an  article  %rrittpn 
by  Charles  S,  Friedman,  published  in  the  American  Jewish  Yearbook,  19^8 t 
entitled  "The  Training  of  American  Rabbis",  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
•ubjeot  is  of  interest  to  you  because,  ajk  you  are  being  served  by  a 

rabbi  who  studied  at  one  of  the  seminaz*ie8  discussed  in  the  article{  the  sub- 
ject,  of  course,  is  valuable  to  me  because  it  analyses  objectively  and  imper* 
sonally  my  professional  t xaining.  But,  in  addition,  the  phrasing  of  the  topic 
should  give  us  a moment  of  pause;  the  title  speaks  of  the  training  of  "Amerio- 
an"  rabbis,  ^oes  th*  designation  of  "American"  refer  to  our  living  in  America’ 
or  that  the  training  of  American  rabbis  18  different  from  the  training  of, 
for  example t European  rabbis^  not  to  speak  of  Israeli  rabbis.  The  answer 
leans  more  heavily  in  the  direction  of  the  first  consideration  for  the  place 
of  the  rabbi  in  American  society  18  somewhat  special  and  not  quite  the  same 


Ehirope,  One  such  difference  may  be  seen  in  the 


A V w A 


fact  that  in  EHirope,  speaking  generally,  the  rabbi  was  head  of  his  own  reli• 
glous  comntunity  and  had  very  little  influence  in  terms  of  the  camewf»!  sooei^ty. 
Here  in  America,  fortunately  or  unfoxrtunately  depending  on  ones  point  of  view", 
the  situation  is  often  rewersedt  the  rabbi  holds  a place  of  great  respect 
■mnnjT  thn  mnmhnra  ^־*־T  at  large  while  his  presence,  except  as  a reli- 

glousi  functlonaupy , isJo^ely  acknowledged  by  his  fellow  Jews,  The  old  Joke 
that  2thl8  is  no  Job  for  a nice  Jewish  boy"  is  symptomatic  of  this  attitude,' 


■■■יי-’וי - ■־- ' , 

•it.״•■-, ♦־< • 


In  the  course  of  yeare  there  have  been  several  attempts  to  establish 
r^blnloal  semlparles  In  America  but  only  half-do  ten  major  school,  have  managed 
to  survive.  There  e*  theme  are^ln  New  York  City.  Idaao  Elohanan  Ye.hlva  and  its 

^ CA.  T T a*  122  Str;.  and  J,  1•  R.  at  68  Street,  The 

University  at  186  Str,,  J,T,S.  at  122  a^r, , a״״ 

is  now  part  of  H,U,C,  in  Cincinnati  and  in  addition  there  are  major  or- 
..,»a«,  ...  Ye.hlvoh.  in  Baltimore  and  Chicago.  This  com- 


tbodor  mahUUiital  mnliisi-f  lesaivo״»  

prises  the  list  but  among  the  three 


׳י: 
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The  author  of  our  research  project  draws  a very  sharp  distinction  between  Ye 


shlvos  and  Rabbinic  Seminaries,  both  of  which  had  their  place  In  Europe  and  In 


America,  but  Yeshlvos  primarily  In  Europe  prior  to  the  holocaust•  Th{^  distinct 


Ion  Is  very  real  and  each  school,  with  Its  specific  orientation,  educates  a 

«U7  4-«^ ^ ] 

very  special  type  of  rabbinic  student  but^(^ll  too  of4^en  ^o<|/  these  fledgling 
rabbis  later  fare  In  the  general  community  Isfof  secondary  Importance•  A Yeshl 


VO  Is  a school  associated  with  an  orthodox  Ideology;  Its  curriculum  does  not 


stress  Torah,  the  knowledge  of  which  Is  taken  from  granted,  but  Talmud  since 


knowledere  of  Jewish  Law,  Halacha,  Is  the  prime  reason  and  responsibility  of  the 
orthodox  rabbi.  He  must  decide  what  Is  wrong  and  rlgbt 


what  Is  clean  and  un 


clean,  what  Is  Kosher  and  what  Is  Tref 

Trefe  and  his  word^  because  of  his  reoogalzed  knowledge  of  Talmud,  la  Law;  On 
the  other  hand,  Rabbinic  Seminaries  teach  Judaism  In  a much  broader  senses  we 
study  Bible,  History,  Literature  and  Liturgy  and  while  Talmud,  The  80ramentators 
and  Shulohan  Aruch  are  a part  of  our  course  of  studies  they  are  not  considered 
ef  equal  Importance*  The  Rabbinic  Seminary,  almost  by  definition,  b:teadens 
its  scope  of  study  making  its  graduate  more  to  niruir  fAelwiii,  ^ 


7^ 


■ ti■  »■■i— |jxu , XDo  s*uay  no^es  that  tbe'stuaents  who  attend  Yeshlva  University  go 
there  in  order  to  obtain  a better  Jewish  education  and  to  attain  a depth  of 

V 

knowledge  fopי  our  tradition  and  heritage  which  is  sufficient  reward  of  and 
■for  Itself•  The  author  has  pointed  out  the  significant  fact,  and  it  should 
not  be  lost  on  any  of  us,  that  at  Yeshl voh  study  is  considered  an  act  of  devo- 


tlon{  for  students  it  is  a Mitzvph  while  also 


additional  Jewish  knowledge 


At  the  same  time*,  their  graduates 


bwiBi  ordained  ns  vwli hi! !יו  may  not  choose  the  active  profession  of  rabbi  at  all; 
they  may  of  course  enter  related  fields  , such  as  teaching  in  Day  Schools,  but 
■ •\y  just  as  readily  w3s»k  in  a store,  work  at  computer  programming  bec^a^  in 
this  field  they  need  not  work  on  Shabbos,  or  they  may  simply  decide  to  sell  in 
sureuioe.  For  the  Yeshivoh  student,  ordination  is  a seoondazy  consideration; 
first  and  foremost,  he  has  studied  Tradition  and  that  is  basic  to  his  way  of 


do«8  not  hold  true  for  the  student  who  wants  to  attend 


life•.  This 


HUC.  My  oollea^es  and  i;  to  the  man,  attend  this  rabbinic  seminary  with  but 
one  goal  in  mind*  to  study  for  ordinationl  It  is  a very  rare  case  indeed?; 
although  there  are  some  instances,  when  the  man  who  has  received  ordination 
does  not  remain  *n  *the  active  rabbinate  for  th^  rest  of  his  life*;  further- 
more,  since  we  have  decided  to  come  to^  specific  school  for  a specific  purpose* 
to  be  rabbis,  we  have  in  this  process  rejected  other  professions  and',־  as  the 
study  indicates,  these  generally  had  nothing  to  do  with  Judaism  as,  for  example, 
law,  social  work,  medicine  or  teaching.  The  study  found  that  we  are  united 


M ■' 

in  the  cnnj  rf  desire  to  help  people  with  whatever  connotation  you  might  want 
to  place  on  that  phrase  but  our  orthodox  brethren  are  motivated  by  their  love 
of  ^orah. 

This  difference  in  approach  to  the  profession  makes,  of  course,  for  a 
vast  difference  in  training.  The  Yeshiva  student  studies  Talmud  and  Codes  for 
at  least  15  years  but  then  must  face  a oomnninity  where  more  often  than  not  a 
majority  of  even  those  Jews  who  call  themselves  ״orthodox"  do  not  strictly  ad- 
here  to  the  laws  of  Kashrus^  Our  study  makes  note  of  the  tragic  but  under- 
8t2!^able  fact  that  some  Yeshivohs  discoxirage  their  graduates  from  entering  the 
active  rabbinate  so  that  they  will  not  havd  to  compromise  their  convictions׳• 
Furthexmore;  with  the  endless,  almost  naive;  faith  of  the  orthodox  Jew־,  that 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  will  mean  a restoration  of  Zion  in  all  its  former 


glory,  the  rabbi  basjj^fcarn%d  the  laws  of  sacrifices  although  we  have  not 
slaughtered  a lamb  in  almost  2000  years  and  do  not  have  any  immediate  prospects 
for  rebuilding  the  Temple  and  its  sacrificial  alter  in  Jerusalem^  (M  the  othfe^ 
the  Yeshivoh  student  spends  but  two  hours  a week  for  one  semester  on  what 
is  called  "prac^tical  rabbinics"*  weddings,  funerals,  home,  family,  a^d  the  like 
On  Ihe  other  hand,  a־fc  «״Y  alma  mater,  HUC  in  Cincinnati,  which  is  a rabbinic 
seminary,  the  approach  to  the  course  of  stud*  add  the  needs  of  the  rabbi  are 
altitogether  dif foment.  ¥e  explore  the  text/  not  for  own  sake  but  for  the 

pufpose  of  using  I Iji  11  nil  applying  the^^  laws,  teachings  or  moral  ordinano■ 

es  to  the  needs  of  our  day  and  age.  Specifically,  we  study  the  prophets  in 


Iv 


depth  rather  than  the  laws  pertaining^  to  saorifioes^  for  we  believe  that  these 

e 

gpreat  men  with  their  messag:e  of  righteousness  and  compassion  certainly  have  a 
■«RRMiAwf:  for  US  in  the  20th  oentiiry•  No  orthodox  rabbi  would  preach  a sermon* 
series  on  the  "Minor  Prophets"  such  as  X do  this  year  for  he  would  consider 
it  superfluous;  he  would  probably  not  even  imderst^nd  my  intent!  On  the  other 
bandy  X preach  these  sermons  to  pinpoint  for  you  the  origin  of  some  basic  ideas 
of  how  men,  Idoallyy  should  live•  At  the  same  timsy  when  we  studied  Talmud 
we  never  delved  into  the  laws  mt  pertaining  to  agriculture  or  x*ltual  cleanll* 
ness  for  these  are  superfluous  to  our  religious  orientation•  Ve  didy  however'y 
study  Mlshni^/and  Talmu<i/^1L  1 1 1 B iH  tractates  which  spoke  of  Yom  KippuTy  MAgilloh 
which  referred  to  Pur^y  or  on©  which  dealt  with  the  problems  of  divorce•  Xt 
was  in  these  books  that  we/yfound  useful  material•  A I ITTg  *־  a ajue  ־%  im  s » the  study 
finds  that  our  students  spend  as  much  as  15^  of  their  time  in  practical  rabbin* 
iosisissae^t  is  required  that  students  go  out  into  the  oominunlty  to  render 


service  in  a variety  of  wayst  from  youth  group  wozlc  to  oniansellng  the  agedy 
to  visiting  Nursing  Hones y from  being  a Chaplain  in  a pzd.son  to  s0z*vlng  a 
type  of  rabbinic  internship  with  sraally  nearby  congregations  on  a weekly  or 
bi *weekly  basis•  Xn  abort y while  tbd  orthodox  Yeshlvoh  may  emphasize  the 
authority  of  text  the  rabbinic  aemlneury  approaches  the  training  of  the  Araeric* 
an  Rabbi  paying  far  greater  attention  to^  ideology,  philosophy  and,־  for  in* 
stanooy  modem  Hebrew  lit^ratu1־e•  While  for  the  orthudux  student  the  text  is 
an  end  to  itself  for  us  it  merely  represents  a beginning•  While  for  the 
orthodox  student  Cod  is  to  be  foiuid  and  beard  and /acknowledged  in  the  words 
of  the  printed  page,  for  us,  especially  for  the  present  day  students  more  so 
than  for  ray  contemporariesy  tbeology|-4n^an  exciting  and  chjjf  1 1 eiigtag 
which  forces  the  student  to  examine  and  then  reexamine  his  basic  commitment• 

This  8elf*analyslSy  byjthe  way,  has  its  supporters  as  well  as  its  detract* 
ors•  The  study  by  Dr•  Liebman  has  found  that,  at  least  in  the  rabbinic  semin* 
aries  if  not  in  the  Yeshlvohsy  there  is  a growing  rejection  of  faith  as  a 
student  moves  from  bis  freshman  toward  his  senior  year•  There  are  many  reas* 
one  or  conjectures  given  to  explain  this  aspect  of  rabbinic  training  neitht 


one  or  conjectures  given  to  explain  this  aspect  of  rabbinic  training 
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do«8  not  hold  true  for  th©  student  who  want®  to  attend 
HÜC.  My  colleagues  and  i;  to  the  man,  attend  this  rabbinic  seminary  with  but 
one  goal  in  mindx  to  study  for  ordinationl  It  18  a very  rare  case  indeed;, 
although  there  are  some  instances,  when  th©  man  who  has  received  ordination 
does  not  remain  Am  Aihe  active  rabbinate  for  thi^  rest  of  his  life*•  *'urther- 
more,  since  we  have  decided  to  come  to^  specific  school  for  a specific  purposei 
to  be  rabbis,  we  have  in  this  process  rejected  other  professions  and,  as  th© 
study  indicates,  these  generally  had  nothing  to  do  with  Judaism  as,  for  example, 
law,  social  work,  medicine  or  teaching.  The  study  found  that  we  are  united 
in  the  desire  to  help  people  with  whatever  connotation  you  might  want 

to  place  on  that  phrase  but  our  orthodox  brethren  are  motivated  by  their  love 

of  ^orah. 

This  difference  in  approach  to  th©  profession  makes,  of  course,  for  a 
vast  difference  in  training.  The  Yeshiva  student  studies  Talmud  and  Codes  for 
at  least  15  years  but  then  must  face  a community  whore  more  often  than  not  a 
majority  of  even  those  Jews  who  call  themselves  ״orthodox"  do  not  strictly  ad- 
here  to  the  laws  of  Kashrus;  Our  study  makes  note  of  th©  tragic  but  under- 
stiiiablo  fact  that  some  Yeshivohs  discourage  their  graduates  from  entering  th© 
active  rabbinate  so  that  they  will  not  havd  to  compromise  their  convictions'. 
Furthermore;  with  the  endless,  almost  naive,  faith  of  the  orthodox  Jew;  that 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  will  mean  a restoration  of  Zion  in  all  its  former 
glory,  the  rabbi  the  lawe  of  sacrifices  although  we  have  not 

slaughtated  a lamb  In  almost  2000  years  and  do  not  have  any 

for  rebuilding  the  Temple  and  Its  saorlficlal  alter  In  JerusalenS  On-the  othj^ 
tcja,  the  Yeshlvoh  student  spends  but  two  bo«1rs  a week  for  one  semester  an  what 
is  called  "prac^tical  rabbinics"!  weddings,  funerals,  home,  famlfty,  and  the  like 
On  the  other  hand,  a*  “*Y  »1»״^  mater,  HUC  in  Cincinnati,  which  is  a rabbinic 
seminary,  th©  approach  to  the  course  of  stud*  and  the  n^ds  of  the  rabbi  are 
alt|^ogether  diffewent.  ¥e  explore  the  teart^  not  for  *iifffcs•  own  sake  but  for  the 
purpose  of  using  ■וון<<  m applying  the*־־  laws,  teachings  or  moral  ordinano- 

es  to  the  needs  of  our  day  and  age.  Specifically,  we  study  the  prophets  in 


life.  This  pj  Miiar* 
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depth  rather  than  the  laws  pertaining  to  sacrifices,  for  wo  believe  that  these 

great  men  with  their  message  of  righteousness  and  compassion  certainly  have  a 

tor  us  in  the  20th  century#  No  orthodox  rabbi  would  preach  a sermon- 

series  on  the  "Minor  Prophets"  such  as  I do  this  year  for  he  would  consider 

it  superfluous;  he  would  probably  not  even  xmderst^nd  my  intent  I On  the  other 

hand,  I preach  these  sermons  to  pinpoint  for  you  the  origin  of  some  basic  ideas 

of  how  men,  ideally,  should  live;  At  the  same  time,  when  we  studied  Talmud 

we  never  delved  into  the  laws  m±  pertaining  to  agriculture  or  ritual  cleanli- 

ness  for  these  are  superfl'ous  to  our  religious  orientation־•  We  did,  however, 

study  Mishn^^d  Talmucj/^issttRRI•  tractates  which  spoke  of  Yom  Kippur,  MAgilloh 

which  referred  to  Pur^;  or  one  which  dealt  with  the  problems  of  divorce.  It 

'i,1)lü-wkvA  0.  ^ '־T* 

was  in  these  books  that  we,^found  useful  material;  At  Llrt  ^miio  tims^  the  study 

finds  that  our  students  spend  as  much  as  15^  of  their  time  in  practical  rabbin- 

icsts^xsae^t  is  required  that  students  go  out  into  the  community  to  render 


service  in  a variety  of  wayst  from  youth  group  work  to  counseling  the  aged, 
to  visiting  Nursing  H0pנes,  from  being  a Chaplain  in  a prison  to  s®3rving  a 
type  of  rabbinic  internship  with  small,  nearby  congregations  on  a weekly  or 
bi-weekly  basis״.  In  short,  while  thd  orthodox  Yeshivoh  may  emphasize  the 
authority  of  text  the  rabbinic  seminary  approaches  the  training  of  the  Americ- 
an  Rabbi  paying  far  greater  attention  to^^  ideology,  philosophy  and,  for  in- 
stiaiö«,  llt/r^*.  Whil«  for  the  orthodox  student  the  text  is 

an  end  to  itself  for  us  it  merely  represents  a beginn^g.  While  for  the 
orthodox  student  God  Is  to  be  found  and  hoard  and^aoknowledgod  In  the  words 
of  the  printed  page,  for  us,  especially  for  the  present  day  students  more  so  _ 
than  for  my  contemporaries,  theology!־*«/ an  exciting  and  Uj^^IIlhiuIiil  _?׳״י 

which  forces  the  student  to  examine  and  then  reexamine  bis  basic  commitment. 

This  self-analysis,  byjthe  way,  has  its  supporters  as  well  as  its  detract- 
ors.  The  study  by  Dr.  Liebman  has  found  that,  at  least  in  the  rabbinic  semin- 
aries  if  not  in  the  Yeshivohs,  there  is  a growing  rejection  of  faith  as  a 
student  moves  from  his  freshman  toward  his  senior  year.  There  are  m^y  reas- 
ons  or  conjectures  given  to  explain  this  aspect  of  rabbinic  training^  neith^ 


er  the  study,  nor  the  college  and  least  of  all  the  student  has  yet  been  abl4,to 

V 

deoid•  whether  this  is  good  or  bad.  We  do  not  have  the  practice  found  at  JTS 
where  a student  must  sign  a statement  of  faith  prior  to  his  ordination  as  rabbit 
This  rejection  of  faith^hioh  our  study  notes^is  W oi^ 

rabbi  from  full  and  devoted  service  to  his  people;  one /uu  11 1141111■  11  Hi  1miiU*T 
identif^••  himself  with  the  tradition  and  faith  of  Israel‘;  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rejection  offaith  serves  a use^l  (1  oan  not  bring  myself  te 
say  a ״good״)  purpose  if  it  stand  in  a very  meaningful  stream  of  tradition  which 
has  always  tended  to  ennoble  and  enrich  Judaism  rather  than  hindering  its  develo 
ment;  This  aspect  of  Judaism  was  perhaps  best  defined  by  Dr.  Leo  Baeck  when, 
in  contrast  to  other  *־Äigire«•,  he  characterized  Jrrdsi  ■sn  as  a religion  of 
questions  I ^ healthy  scepticism  was  always  encouraged  and  It  Is  part  of  our 
tradition  oventhohgh  the  Yeshlvoh  stu^^^does  not  choose  to  follow  this  line 
of  reasoning  Biitjt  would  seem  to  me,^  studentg״bo  knows  how  to  ask  and  seeks 
deeply  with  a meaningful  quesH on  heart  or  mind  does  Judaism  no 

harm  but  Instead  renders  service;  Toward  this  end  our  seminary  train^^ 


sez*vice;  Toward  this  end  otir  seminary  train-^ 


ed  many  of  us.  to  ask  questions  of  tbe  text,  of  ourselves,  of  soo^ty  so  that 
in  the  process  of  search  wo  may  mature  and  render  greater  service  to  others. 
It  Is  that  many  of  us  are  dedicated;  w«  pvay  that  In  this  Igght 


the  training  of  Amerloan  rabbis,  with  all  of  Its  faults,  will  help  American 

Judaism  to  survive. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  Januaiy  3!»  19^9• 
Vdstry  disc,  to  follow) 


I 


PESACH  & EAS®ER:  SIMILARITIES  & DIFFERENCES 


Friends,  this  has  been  a special,  most  holy  week  for  both  Jews  and  Xians* 
For  Jews,  as  we  know,  it  has  been  the  start  of  the  Passover  holiday  observance 
made  especially  meaningful  because  of  the  two  Sedorim,  the  worship  service  and, 
of  course,  the  unity  of  the  family  which  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  this  seas- 
on  of  the  year.  But  for  the  Xian  ^Iso  it  has  been  a special  week/  and  no-tr— 
ךך^rךy~־Ttt  Tkat  ^pprLJ*•  Sxmday  ! ■ of--ao«1s1aey  one  of  the  two 

most  important  religious  occasions  for  the  Gentile;  he  observes  Christmas  and 
Easter  wit|v  the  same  intensity  of  feeling  that  we  indicate  on  Bosh  HaShono, 


ith  us,  the  actual 


o ft  ei^ 


Yom  Kippur  and  Pesach•  But  for  the  non-Jew,  as  so 


occiarence  of  the  day  has  been  heralded  by  a period  of  spiritual  pr<'paraticrf| 

op 

for  «■  number  of  weeks  and,  therefore,  Svmdayl  the  culmination  11 1 W gf 


It  all  began  40  days  ago  with 


this  season, 


Ash  Wednesday  which  inaugurated  the  period  of  Lent.  But  the  religious  comitt- 
ment  was  radically  intensified  during  the  very  £±xst  seven  days*  firat,  with 
Palm  Sunday,  then  Maundy  Thursday,  followed  by  Good  Friday  and  finally,  of 
course,  the  major  test  of  faith:  Easter.  It  is,  all  in  all,  a most  magnific- 
ent  period  of  ־time  for  the  believing  Xian  and  one  of  the  most  vital  in  his 
spinitual  heritage.  Therefore,  not  only  because  we  are  living  in  a predomi- 
nantly  Xian  culture  and  are  not  imnune  from  these  celebrations  but  also  be- 
cause  these  festival  times  are  so  closely  related  to  Judaism  in  time  and  in 
spirit,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  look  at  our  neighbor's  observance»  and 
customs  so  that  we  might  gain  a measure  of  greater  understanding  of  one  anoth- 
er  thou^lVg  knowledge.  These  are,  of  course,  extremely  complicated  and  diffic- 


ult holidays  and,  more  often  than  not,  the  average  congregant  has  little 
knowledge  of  the  complexities  which  underlie  Easter  and  Pesach  but  that  should 
not  keep  us  from  searching  for  the  similarities  as  well  as  the  differences. 

We  want  to  learn  and,  as  a consequence,  become  more  aware,  as  well  as  more 
tolerauit,  of  each  other's  religious  views. 

When  we  speak  of  similarities  we  must  remember,  naturally,  that  at  the 
very  beginning  there  was  no  Easter,  only  Passover.  These  two  holidays  are, 
however,  intimately  related  because  it  was  atlthis  time  of  the  year,  for  the 


ii 


Pesach  holiday,  that  Jesus  appeared  in  Jerusalem,  He  came  to  pay  his  respects 
at  the  Temple  with  a suitable  gift  for  this  was  the  law:  Jews  had  to  come  to 
the  capital  city  three  times  a year;  it  was  a pilgrimage  festival,  similar  to 
Sucoos  and  Shevuoth.  But  the  parallels  go  further:  he  came  to  the  city,  cele- 
brated  the  Seder  with  his  friends  and  disciples,  ate  the  M^t2roh  and  drank  the 
wine.  All  this  was  certainly  possible  and  highly  probable.  In  his  day,  all 
this  was  observed  by  him  and  his  followers  as  it  was  incumbent  upon  Jews  to 
do.  Not  until  much  lat^,  perhaps  the  4th  century,  did  all  these  factors 
take  on  quite  different  and  distinct  meanings  as  the  chasm  between  Jew  and 
Xian  became  ever  deeper  and  wider.  We  eat  Matzoh  to  remind  us  of  our  hasty 
exodus  from  slaveiry  etnd  we  drink  wine  to  indicate  God*  s four— fold  redemptive 
power  but  for  the  Xian  the  Matzah  has  become  the  wafer,  the  wind  becomes  the 
bloolt;־^i^JPthe  symbolist  find^  expression  in  an  entirely  different  context; 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  events  could  not  h nvu  hsM.  as  indicated  in  the  Gosp- 
els:  that  Jesus  was  betrayed,  accused,  tried  and  fi■*■  ■l^y  executed  all  within 
the  space  of  a day.  While  the  basis  for  this  course  of  events  is  not  to  be 
denied,  portions  of  the  tale  are  inconceivable  within  the  context  of  our 
history  and  tra^dition.  For  exami)le,  a Jewish  court  simply  woul^^ot  condemn 
a man  to  death  so  quickly,  if^at  all  and,  in  any  event,  crucifixion  was  never 
a Jewish  method  of  execution, ^It  would  be  inconceivable  that  a Jewish  court 
would  meet  on  the  eve  of  a festival  and  execute  a man  on  the  first  day  §f  Pass- 
overt  The  Law  is  very  specifia  about  tt^e  matters  and  did  not  ever  treat  them 
lightly;  it  is  highly  implausible,  therefore,  that  the  historical  records  ^re 
accurate  since  even  within  the  Gospeis  they  are  often  self-contradictory. 

The  great  miracle,  of  course,  occured  on  the  day  of  Easter  which  later  was 
set  for  Sunday.  We  must  remember  that  over  the  centuries  the  calendar  was 
subject  to  many  changes,  revisions  and  purposeful  attempts  to  disassociate 
itself  from  the  Jewish  method  of  reckoning.  But  the  meaning  of  Easter  always 
remained  the  same:  by  virtue  of  the  bodily  re  surr  edft^^^^^^ the  eyes  of 
-the  XAan-TT1rf=TTn^?ir1^Tl  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Godk  «Sa  is  the  essence  of 


Eastei,  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  gtatea  without  qualification  that  "resurrect 
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Ion  is  the  corner  stone  upon  which  Xianity  is  built".  The  logical  extension 

Xian  faith  declares  that  as  Je^us  rose  from  the  dead  and  gained  eternal  life 
so  all  men,  if  they  believe  in  him,  may  also  rise  from  the  dead,  gain  eternal 
life  and  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  The  similarities,  in  our  context  and 
on  our  level,  are  obvious  if  not  exact  as  far  as  Judaism  is  concerned:  it  is 
a time  of  rebirth  and  renewal,  if  not  resurredtion  and  as  in  the  Xian  faith 
thez^e  is  reference  to  personal  commitment,  sacr^lflce,  bitterness  and  miracles 


so  we  in  Judaism  have  the  obligation  to  a o-P  the  Chometz,  the  bone 

of  the  lamb,  the  Moror,  the  parsley  and  all  play  a vital  part  in  the/^espective 

1 : ^ י/  e S ^ 

holidays.  There  are,  then,  similarities  which  probe  deeper  than  the  fact  that 

*י׳'«■' 

these  two  holidays  occur  at  one  season  of  the  year  but  (it  is  just  as  vital^to 
know  that  there  areyjd'ifferences  ,^nd  these  may  prove  to  be  of  equal  importance. 
In  the  fl/5pst  place,  what  is  most  vital  as  far  as  the  diffrences  are  con- 
cerned  is  that  in  Easter,  the  emphasis  is  on  a man,  mortal  as  you  and  I,  who 
rose  from  the  grave  eind  bodily  ascended  into  Heaven,  It  is  on  this  fact  that 
the  festival,  indeed  the  entire  faith,  are  basid.  On  the  other  hand,  in  terms 
of  our  approach  to  our  holiday,  it  is  a purely  historical  interpretation;  Pes- 
qch  is  of  the  people , they  are  ceAtral,  To  the  Jew,  Pesach  signifdt^a  the  re— 
demption  of  an  entire  people  or  nation  and  it  was  brought  about  by  an  act  of 
God,  This  difference  is.vital  for  it  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  Easter 


th  t 11  ■11  ^TT*  " \J  *■■■’—  '׳as  a redemptive  process  through 

a person!  From  the  very  beginning  of  6ur  history  tbefl  God  ies  a p^t  of  our 
lives,  actively  involved  specifically  and  lead^s  not  in 


iv/ve. 


lives,  actively  involved^  specifically  guidW»«  ana  leaa^us  nox  in 

some  vague,  general  manner  but  directly  and  with  iv/ve,  God,  as  already  sped- 
fied  in  the  Ten  Commandiient s , rather  than  a Moses,,  a man,  took  us  out  of  Egypt; 
God,  rather  than  a man,  has  proven  to  be  our  source  of  redemption.  These  two 
points  of  view,  centering  on  Easter  and  Passover,  with  the  best  of  intentions 
can  not  be  reconciled;  the  differences  must  be  acknowledged  with  respect. 

There  is  another  point  of  differenice  which  also  must  be  considered  because 
it  is  on  so  interesting  a level.  Both  religions,  of  course,  and  especially 
bot|1  holidays  elevate  and  even  ennoble  the  concept  of  hope  particularly  at 


iv 


this  season  of  the  year.  But  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  entirely  different  for 


Jews  and  for  non-Jews,  In  Judaism  we  interpret  hope  as  applying  to  this  life, 
^•111  III  1 11 ו II I tj־  and  playing  the  most  vital  role  in  motivating  man  toward 

higher  and  more  noble  aspirations  here  and  now,  on  this  earth,  for  his  own  and 
other  people's  edification.  In  each  and  every  religious  service  in  which  the 
orthodox  Jew  participatee״  he  mentions  that  hope  grew  out  of  the  exodus  from 
Egypt . aa«d־”^hi s serves  him  as  a constant  reminder  of  what  «1  oweriA  hope  is  and 
how  it  relates  to  the  future  of  the  Jew  not  only  vis-afvis  the  Promised  Land  but 
for  all  time  and  for  every  place  in  every  generation.  For  the  Xian,  the^jcon- 
c^t  of  Hope  has  a different  connotation  altogether.  He  links  it  to  the  next 
world,  to  something  beyond  the  scope  of  mortal  man,  to  that  measure  of  redempt- 
ion  which  shall  place  man  into  Paradise,  aad־־  it  is  in  this  context  that  hope  4-e־-־ 
«b»•  meaningful  and  relevant  for  that  is  his  goal,  his  ambition,  his  ultimate  re- 
ward.  Furthermore,  it  is  something  for  the  fellowship  of  Xians  only,  for  those 
who  by  definition  accept  and  believe  in  him!  , 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  most  v^WmkI  arp*T  of  our  differences,  the  belief 


, belongs  to  that  group  which. 


in  the  Messiah,  The  believing  Xian, 


by  definition,  acknowledges  that  he  has  come,  that  he  is  identified  with  the 
md|n  from  Nazareth,  that  he  was  the  one  who  rose  from  the  grave/jon  the  third 


It  is  in  this  structure  that  we  find  the  theological 


day. 


implications  of  the  faith  which,  of  course,  is  based  on  and  fortified  by  what 

happened  at  Easter,  It  is  and  wilJalways  be  a basic  point  of  departure  for 

all  Xianity,  For  the  Jew,  however,  the  opposite;^  is_  time ; the  Messianic  impli- 

V'V•  ^ /j 

cati9ns  are  ^present  at  this  season  of  the  year  but  1110 1 atr41il  ITl  tliu  context 


׳esent  at  this  season  of  the  year  but  110 1 atrfail  ITi  tliu  context 
It־  For  example,  we  still  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 


consciously  so;  on  Shabbos  HaGodol  wo  read  a special,  messianic  passage  as  the 
Haftorah  from  Malachi,  at  the  Seder  plate  we  have  the  cup  of  Elijah  so  that  he 
can  enter  our  house,  partake  of  the  meal  and  fulfill  his  fxuiction*  no  less  than 
to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Messiah •aaö  this,^  a£=e:pMmae , is  followed  by  ostT 
opening  the  door  to  let  in  the  long  awaited  redeemer /a  ufi  nnvlTiT  uf  זuwקףו.  In 
short,  messianic  speculation  and  implication  :btf  very  much  a part  of  Pesach  but. 
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ion  is  the  comer  stone  upon  which  Xianity  is  built".  The  logical  extension 
of  Xian  faith  declares  that  as  J^us  rose  from  the  dead  and  gained  eternal  life 
so  all  men,  ^ they  believe  in  him,  may  also  rise  from  the  dead,  gain  eternal 
life  and  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  similarities,  in  our  context  and 
on  our  level,  are  obvious  if  not  exact  as  far  as  Judaism  is  concerned:  it  is 
a time  of  rebirth  and  renewal,  if  not  resurredtion  and  as  in  the  Xian  faith 
there  is  reference  to  personal  commitment,  saQ'llfice,  bitterness  and  miracles 
so  we  in  Judaism  have  the  obligation  to  «^Ü^T^oumo^ves  et  the  Chometz,  the  bone 


of  the  lamb,  the  Moror,  the  parsley  and  all  play  a vital  part  in  the/respective 

, > 5 • 1/  e 

holidays, \ There  are,  then,  similarities  which  probe  deeper  than  the  fact  that 

these  two  holidays  occur  at  one  season  of  the  year  but  fit  is  just  as  vital/ to 

/?A5,c, 

know  that  there  areyjdif ferences  ^^nd  these  may  prove  to  be  of  equal  Importance. 

In  the  fi/fst  place,  what  is  most  vital  as  far  as  the  diffrences  are  con- 
cemed  is  that  in  Easter,  the  emphasis  is  on  a mem,  mortal  as  you  and  I,  who 
rose  from  the  grave  and  bodily  ascended  into  Heaven.  It  is  on  this  fact  that 
the  festival.  Indeed  the  entire  faith,  are  basAd,  On  the  other  hand,  in  terms 
of  our  approach  to  our  holiday,  it  is  a purely  historical  interpretation;  Pes- 
qch  is  of  the  people«  they  are  central.  To  the  Jew,  Pesach  signiciks  the  re- 
demptlon  of  an  entire  people  or  nation  and  it  was  brought  about  by  an  act  of 
God.  This  difference  is  vital  for  it  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  Easter 


owmmemoration  its 


was  a redemptive  process  through 

«׳*אץ 

a person  I From  the  very  beginning  of  ftur  history  God  i/S  a part  of  our 


\ specifically  gui  and  lea  d^s  not  in 


lives,  actively  involved 


some  vague,  general  manner  but  directly  with  love•  God,  as  already  sped- 

fied  in  the  Ten  Commsuidrtents,  rather  than  a Moses,,  a man,  took  us  out  of  Egypt; 
God,  rather  than  a man,  has  proven  to  be  our  source  of  redemption.  These  two 
points  of  view,  centering  on  Easter  said  Passover,  with  the  best  of  intentions 
can  not  be  reconciled;  the  differences  must  be  acknowledged  with  respect* 

There  is  another  point  of  difference  which  also  mu^t  be  considered  because 
it  is  on  so  interesting  a level.  Both  religions,  of  course,  and  especially 
botjii  holidays  elevate  and  even  ennoble  the  concept  of  hope^  particularly  at 
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this  season  of  the  year.  But  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  entirely  different  for 


Jews  and  for  non-Jews,  In  Judaism  we  interpret  hope  as  applying  to  this  life, 
.{IT — III  inmitj  and  playing  the  most  vital  role  in  motivating  man  toward 
higher  and  more  noble  aspirations  here  and  now,  on  this  earth,  for  his  own  and 
other  people's  edification.  In  each  and  every  religious  service  in  which  the 
orthodox  Jew  participate»  he  mentions  that  hope  grew  out  of  the  exodus  from 
Egypt . amd-'^i s serves  him  as  a constant  reminder  of  what  01  p.meirfc  hope  is  and 
how  it  relates  to  the  futvire  of  the  Jew  not  only  vis-afvis  the  Promised  Land  but 
for  all  time  and  for  every  place  in  every  generation.  For  the  Xian,  theyjcon- 
c^t  of  Hope  has  a different  connotation  altogether.  He  links  it  to  the  next 
world,  to  something  beyond  the  scope  of  mortal  man,  to  that  measure  of  redempt- 

X* 

ion  which  shall  place  man  into  Paradise,  aad־־־  it  is  in  this  context  that  hope  i-e— 
«b»  meauiingful  and  relevant  for  that  is  his  goal,  his  ambition,  his  ultimate  re- 
ward.  Furthermore,  it  is  something  for  the  fwllowship  of  Xians  only,  for  those 
who  by  definition  accept  and  believe  in  him!  . 


Finally,  we  come  to  the  most  vifcad;  wpmi  of  our  differences,  the  belief 


, belongs  to  that  group  which. 


in  the  Messiah,  The  believing  Xian, 


by  definition,  acknowledges  that  he  has  come,  that  he  is  identified  with  the 
m4|n  from  Nazareth,  that  he  was  the  one  who  rose  from  the  grave^on  the  third 


It  is  in  this  structure  that  we  find  the  theological 


day. 


implications  of  the  faith  which,  of  course,  is  based  on  and  fortified  by  what 
happened  at  Easter,  It  is  and  willialways  be  a basic  point  of  departure  for 
all  Xianity,  For  the  Jew,  however,  the  opposite!^  is_  true ; the  Messianic  impli- 
catiqns  are^present  at  this  season  of  the  year  but 


:ontext 


Jiiil  For  example,  we  still  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 

consciously  so  ן on  Shabbos  HaGodol  we  read  a special,  messianic  passage  as  the 
Haftorah  from  Malachi,  at  the  Seder  plate  we  have  the  cup  of  Elijah  so  that  he 
can  enter  our  house,  partake  of  the  meal  and  fulfill  his  function*  no  less  than 
to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Messiah- a«ä  this,/  of  nSumsp,.  is  followed  by  cxar 
opening  the  door  to  let  in  the  long  awaited  redeemer uf  Tllipnsr,  In 
short,  messianic  speculation  and  implication  13S  very  much  a part  of  Pesach  but. 


J ^ •־» 

l'*re  deny  the  very  core  of  what  Easter  represents:  namely,  that  he 


has  come  and  has  altered  our  lives.  It  is  for  this  eoason  that  we  have  adopted 
the  concept  of  the  Messianic  Age  and  there  can  be  no  more  basis  difference  than 

this  between  the^wo  leading  religions. 

So  much  then  for  the  hilarities  as  well  as  the  differences;  there  are  many 

in  both  catagories  and  they  would  provide  sources  for  discussion  for  many  hours 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  two  festivals,  so  close  in  time,  are  also  related  in 
history  but  are  quite  unlike  each  other  in  theologjr  and  religious  practice. 

This  is  not  to  detract  from  onejor  the  other  but,  rather,  to^he^us  see  one 

another  in  greater  appreciation  of  what  is  meaningful  to  ־ ־ ' י"•H י י~■ 

I To  be  friends,  the  two  religions  need  not  aooopl  tihnt  wUIlIi  Ij 

- llin  ■thii זוח ו  only  to  know,  to  understand  and  above  all  to  respect. 

If  without  doubt,  the  basic  intent  of  this  holiday 

season  will  have  been  fulfilled.  May  it  be  a joyous  season  of  the  year  for 
us,  for  our  neighbors  and  for  all  mankind. 


Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  April  1969• 

Shabbos  Choi  HaMoed  Pesach 


A NEW  INTt:RFAITH  DOCUMENT;  GATH  - Jew 


Friends,  I can  well  recall  the  time,  15  years  ago,  when  I first  began 
to  speaJf:  for  the  Natl  Conf,  of  Xiaais  and  Jews,  We  rabbis,  ministers  and 
priests  would  appear  at  the  local  schools  or  at  assemblies  and  meetings^• 
eaS*  we  would  tell  the  audience  how  wonderful  Tg»  were,  were  and  thafe 


equal,  Bu־(y  of  course,  these  appearances  were  flawed;  we 


all  of  us 


soon  discovered  that  the  priest  always  spoke  last  and  for  a reason  he  open- 

Ajl  — 

ly  admitted;  that  in  case  either  rabbi  or  njinister  made  «juestionable  ה t wt-tr- 


about  the  Catholic  faith,  he  would  havej^the  opportimity  to  answer  and 


M<r^ 

VU  ^When  this 


correct  any  misunderstandings. 


,rtificyal  brotherliness  had  run  its  course  we  then  devoted  our  time  and 


effort  to  the  correcting  of  text  books;  ר u t h ■ t all  aiiti-semiti c references 
bi  f !־:רווחיו  eliminated.  But  the  big  breakthrough  in  Xian-Jewish  relations, 
especially  the  Catholic-Jewi sh  confrontation,  came  during  bile  time  of  Va- 
tican  Council  II  v;hen  the  issue  of  deicide  was  finally  resolved. 
tiir  Villi  But,  again,  it  was  o)^ly  a halfway  measure  for  while  the  Cathol■ 

ic  world  thought  that  they  had  established  a great  principle,  one  for  which 
we  Jews  always ^be  grateful,  from  our  ^oint  of  view'merely 


voiced  the  obvious  I As  a matter  of  fact,  to  be  excused  on  the  issue  of 
deicide  nnil  11  m I I 11  1111 — tTr־Tff  1 1 11 ן  nr  a lapse  of  I9OO  years, יו ס— 


I ׳ ■ will  wto  nm  j 1 11 1 1 I 11 11  ־ י I 1 1 ־IT  I ! was  almost  an  insult  to  the  Jew; 

instead  of  being  grateful^  as  the  ־^ian  world  expeoj^d^  <a^ ׳ u«■  we  deeply  resent- 
ed  their  conAescencion(  But  matters  did  improve  with  the  years;  we  establish 
edJ^oUiicils,  commissions  and  panels  and^ attemj)ted  to  be  honest  with  one 
another  on  a level  we  called  a "dialogue",  ^*t!  once  situation 

was  not  real,  ו v - rtuי- י er f i oj^aA  as  we  fiiiiuid  nm;■  at  the  Xian  reaction  to  our 
concern  during  the  of  the  six  day  Israeli  war  in  1907#  auat-bbr. art!  a f t fur^. 


We  learned  very  qudkly,  and  eopoaially  from-  the  Oalhbiib  TTieaitri^y,  that  the 

V/WVa 

cause  of  the  Israeli  as  it  touched  ■gff■  the  Jew,  was  entirely  foreign  to  the«r;< 
indeed,  more  than  oncd  we  Jews^emind^#^*^  the  Churchmen  of  *ahe  eavalimr 

1■  י 

— ht-tr- -1־*־•  ny  *■' י ‘“־^tווו  m4--^;nUrr  on  Jewish  holy  placds 

c-ai I ■־. r ri — rrrr— » •tHto l,i וז י — rtrrd — err  lTY-־tbr״T r — eoyioom-  - w©--  J — m■!■  — not 


We  learned  very  qu 


— ^ 


ii 


■*•'he  whole  issue  indicated  that 


despite  our  lengthy  dialogues  we  really  did  not  gfidei  jlainl  dii^'  aifxoUlBi’;  or, 

י־ס■^  ^^rfAJij,  i.' 

to  out  it  more  sei  fish!  v.  thev  surelv  did  not  iii  11  lin  w 11  wwi  1 n 1 ' rwÄ-f ׳ ׳Ha-, 


to  put  it  more  selfishly,  they  surely  did  not  1117rhiTn1  (1  umi  ug־־;  ^ 

Now,  however,  only  last  week^  a new  interfiaith  dociafVvent  was  brought  into 
the  open  and  it  is  a statement  which  is  of  the  greatest  s igni fiance . It 
^Mxsm  not,  of  course,  originate  in  the  Vatican  but  it  was  approved  there  and 


that  already  makes  a major  impression,  Af^r  a two  year  hiatus  *^atholic- 
Jewish  relations  are  again  on  the  upgrade  and^  from  what  we  can  see,  ^iasaidgr 
on  a ר o־vo1  which  indicates  ר n 1 whi  ! Ti  r n4־i  1 1 1 1 ITT־  t1  1 111:  n 1 ugl  r :l1  i !<4  m 1 T 1 H 


on  a level  which  indicates  a^ 


which  we  can  not  help  bvit  respect» 


Aiuiu  !,iT^rniat׳■  \ Indeed,  it  is  a present  at  ion^X)f  views  which  indicates  that  some- 
one  for  once  was  really  concerned  with  what  the  Jew  felt,  sensed  and  believ- 


ed^y^fskd-y^t  he  document  ^ 1 r 0 1ädadj«aat  g 0 ^1to«sfc=*»wieuJ1L  J n1־׳]l׳73־y» 

for  these  two  faiths  to  move  from  the  superficial, 
the  artificial  and  the  trite  to  the  basic  motivations  which  the  two. 

In  this  context,  the.  statement  of  the  Church  mnate  some  fundamental  changes 
in  its  attitude  toward  the  Jewj^sO  remarkable,  in  fact,  that  one  can  safely 
predict  that  this  document  will  hrrnlii 1 ך  noiir וו ! ר־ור ו  IntrrPnjtli  rr  1 itiiinw  mil 


stand  as  a meaningful  guidepost  to  Xian-Jewish  understanding  a hundred 
years  from  now.  Take,  for  example,  a very  simple  theological  doctrine.  The 
Xian  looks  upon  his  own  faith  as  a fulfillment  of  the  past;  that  is  why  he 
calls  our  "^ible  the  "old”  Testament  and  his  the  "new".  He  feels,  from  the 
historical  as  well  as  the  theological  points  of  vidw  that  whatever  prophesy. 


Concept  or  idea  was  voiced  as  part  of  Judaism  !*•?י  superceded,  fiilfilled  «ec^ 


reneAved  in  terms  of  •־'׳ian  doctrine.  As  a consequence,  the  Gentile  has  always 

looked  upon  our  faith  as  something  old,  something  to  be  left  behind  and  ob- 

ft-A- 

solete,  something  *־  w aeiiidi  arnTteft  and  he  has  characterized  Judaism  in  the 
Words  of  Professor  Toy^bde:  "a  fossil  religion",  Judaism,  in  other  words, 
served  only  one  major  function:  it  wasjthe  stepping  stone  for  the  new  faith. 
The  new  docul^ent  contradicts  and  negates  this  tזוזo  thousand  year  old  doctrine^ 


iii 


Judaism,  it  states,  is  a vialpe  faith  aud  by  itself;  it  has  a covenant 

which  is  the  orah;  Xianity  is  not  >c  religion  of  fulfillment  rKU 

•יי־ ' 

but  must  grant  Judaism  its  full  measure  of  faith  in  terms  of  a God  who  reveals 

40  XOU 

Himself  to  His  chosen  people,  Ylm 1 ־r*1  thרת^ ■ ץ^^f 

(a3  if  this  were  not  remarkable  enovigh,  the  total  reversal  of  Xian  doctrinf 
^1^־  II  11  ITT  to  astound  usi,  ficHPstÖBST.  Heretofore,  th  e /»iTiw^  statements  of  the 


1_  1 1 1 11  ITT  to  astound  1^.  Diiii  . Heretofore,  the  statements  of  the 

Church  would  immediately  antagonize  each  and  every  gonscious  Jew  ו f t"^r 
mirriill  lit  ud'Y  י — to ־ ״^he  newi^eleases , on  an  official 

and  imofficial  level,  would^speak  of  "Palestine”,  of  the  "Holy  Land’^  or  only 
of  the  "Land"  but  i;ha;l^  term  which  really  counted  "Israel"  was  never  to  be 
fןוווו1ו_ ו  III  I [ II  11 1 I mill  11 1 1 In  this  new  doüument,  not  only  is|lsrael  mentioned 
several  times  but  after  a lapse  of  over  20  years,  the  State  of  IsBrael  is  fi- 


nally  acknowledged(  Not  only  that  but  thefftie  of  the  Jew  to  his  land,  of 

yt-*cX<.  W’Ä-vJ  — 

the  roots  which  bind  us  to  the  land  of  our  fathers,  the  land  tflnTriuo וי ז•th 

11 ' vSQa-  ^ W o-«.r  t VA*-^-#(ju-r7^^-rr1t « 

mid±fc׳s(nd;^Gssaj  is  י ו י י ri-t.-t.un.■»  appears/jan  expression  of 

concern  for  the  psychology  of  the  Jew  which  goes  far  beyond  what  we  might 


hope  to  hear  in  a time  such  as  ours  when  the  Xian  world  in  general,  for  want 
of  a better  cause  «n  which  to  >■■111  i ri וווודדיזע ו,  is  sti Unconcerned  with  the 


are  reminded  theit  ought  not  toliVe  in  slipri tjja'T  or 


Arab  refugees^ 


physical  ghettos  (and  this  from  th^-tJhurch  which  put  us  into thenp-'t'o  begin  witl 
in  Italy  of  the  15th  century)  biit  actually  published  the  statement  ,«מ  its 


that  "all  too  often  Xians 


millions  of  adherents 


do  not  know  what  Je^vs  are".  How  true  a statement;  but  how  fantastic  when 

it  comes  from  the  non— Jew  as  an  admission  of  his^fault  rather  than  from  us 

as  an  a>x<1sation  of  their  prejudice  and  insensitivity  to  otir  need^ 

l^inally,  thd  third  point  of  vital  importance.  The  dociiment  malces  the 

. '־IW. ^ 

statement  that  Jesus  was  a Jew,  acted  within  Judaism  as  did  the  prophets  and 

'/ י ׳ 

implies  that  the  start  of  a new  faith  ^^as  neither  his  intent  nor  his  doing. 
This  is,  of  course,  a point  of  history  well  known  to  us  for  centuries  but 
never  has  it  been  publicly  acl nowledged  by  any  w4t  muM■  the  most  liJ0eral  of 


never  has  it  been  publicly  acl nowledged  by  any  w4t  muM■  the  most  liJ0eral  of 
Xian  clergymen  and  then  without  being  heralded  in  the^  world  press^  Ui  taT‘  / 


^־•*■זז — ngatim^j  an  eve^d  more  remarkable  statem€3ap;1ilia*  *Uq^iu  imjHijT  ׳><» 


ן,,^  un^  further  intent  at  proseletyzing  or  conversion;  mind  you,  listen  to 

I« 

the  words:  not  the  "act”  but  even  the  Intent"  at  conversion  w««  no  longer 
acceptable!  stt־wiThis,  I need  not  emphasizd,  from  the  Church  which  forcibly 
converted  the  Jews  and  heathens  and  unbelievers,  since  these  were  all  one 
and  the  same  category,  even  if  it  meant  salvation  through  by  at 

the  stake.  In  short,  conversion,  the  winning  of  souls,  missionary  work  in 
all  which  was  one  of — ito  main  reasד^n^ — for  cKlctence 111 ־ 


has  now  ceased  to  be  a major 


satisfaction 


*6ד  no  longcr^a  source  of 


factor  of  concern, 


to  those  who  labor  in  what  has  been  euphemistically  called  "the  vineyard 

of  the  Lord",  Tn  i.ihurt^^^hr  old  presuppositions  of  the  ^Jathoiic  world', 

at  least  as  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned,  aire  simply  no  longer  valid',‘ 

Of  course,  the  docximent  speaks  of  other  matters  also  but  these  are  al- 

'TCsa- ׳־ י^  -**CixyU  ^׳0־׳  • 


>,  Coming 


most  secondary  when  one 


from  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Torquemade  t.  is  Church  has  underdone  a 
major  theological  upheaval,  ■^ut^We  have  been  handed  a two-edged  sword:  on 


the  one  hand,  with  the  attempt  to  understand  our  deeply  rooted  yearnings 
and  the  make-up  of  otir  Jewisl^syche  the  ^hurch  must  uirTfijCi  ^1^11  that  whereas 
it  makes  our  mutuality  more  acceptable,  we  are  different,  ©rie  from  the  other, 
No  degree  of  fre/indship  or  a®"*׳®  acceptance  or  phrases  of  apologj^will  ever 
deny  tJac^  major  fact:  two  thousand  years  of  difference  can  not  be  erased  so 
easily  nor  I think  that  these  differences  should  be  erased  or  be  mini- 

mized  or  be  overlooked  for  the  salce  of  a newly  established  unity  of  faith',‘ 

Of  assimilation,  and  ignorant^  we  have  enough;  it  is 

important  that  the  “Han  world  respects  our  differences  to  the  same  degree 


that  it  ackn0T,,ledges  mutuality-^  origins, 

the  other  edge  of  the  sword  hurts  deeply  from  my  professional  view- 
point  as  a rabbi.  Here  are  Catholics  who  write  so  Ima  about  Jews 

I can  not  help  but  wonder  whether  Jews  see  themselves  in  the  same/^criiwt 
-־  • - They  write:  Jews  seeM  themselves  and  define  them- 


light 


V 


II 

selves  as  a people  of  the  Bible... as  that  people  which  in  its  histoiry  has  en- 
countered  the  living  and  true  Crod.  This  same  God  has  reyealed  himself  to  his 
people  Israel  and  made  to  it  the  gift  of  the  Torah.  And  he  has  fided  to  it  a 
word  ^hat  endures  forever,  a word  that  has  become  an  unquenchable  source  of 
life  and  prayer,  in  a tradition  that  has  not  ceased  to  enrich  itself  through 
the  centux  ies” . How  many  Jews  see  themselves  in  that  , inspir^»d  by  that 

traditicryi,  enriched  by  such  a link  to  Deity?  All  too  few  of  us,  I am  afraid] 

־Th־  pity  of  it  is  that  once  again  our  gleat  failing  has  come  to  the  fore:  we 

take  our  heritage  too  lightly  sind  thus  m^tßt  be  reminded  by 

others  of  our  true  greatness,  of  the  worth  that  is  ours  in  terms  of  faith^ 
and  of  the  spiritiiality  which  has  come  from  within  our  people  from  the  days 


at  Sinai  to  theTmoment זדז ז  naat.  LihisDatholic  statement  reminds  us  that 

the  glory  of  oxir  heritage  is  not  ijjr  n atm  !■nil  1 m 1 ■ 11.י י. י ■-וחיו  'flünliy  ajuli 

(f 

■1■  uwd”  tawt  in  the  essential  link  of 

this  people  (^with  its  past  which  is  rooted  in  the  Covenant,  the  orah,  the 

men  of  the  tradition  and  the  martyrdom  of  those  who  believedj  It  is  to  this 

backgroxind  that  they^^document  refers  but  its  test  of  efficacy  will  not  be 

found  in  how  the  non-Jew  views  it,  or  accepts  it  or  even  whether  he  lives 

by  it  but  rather  whether  the  Jew  becomes  sensitive  at  long  last  to  his  ^5nok 
^ t ^ * Behold^  My  servant,  whom  I ixphold.  Mine 


. ULhista 
I h 


'40 


in  the  essential  link  of 


elect  in  whom  <?ly  soul  delighteth}  I have  put  My spirit  upon  him  and  H«.  shall 
lighl  UJiLu  Ih^  Ilillllt ־־,ק- ז  t 11־  iijiiii  til(־  ( Tf  ח rrf~~T־hn  11ורזדך~־־ח־~ | ך1ותדור  tbrו*יד-  whn 
make  the  right  to  go  forth  to  the  nations 

arc  in  out  the  dirrrF«;^  ...I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteoi^f 

ness,  and  have  taken  hold  of  thy  hand;  and  kept  thee  and  set  thee  for  a coven 
an^  of  the  people,  for  a light  of  the  nations,"  il^ 

Amen.  vpn ^ 

Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  December  19,  1969• 


PASSOVER  AND  EASTER--A  STUDY. 

My  friends,  over  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  a young  man  of  30  years 
fulfilled  one  of  the  primary  religious  obligations  of  the  Jewish  faith* 

The  ־‘^ible  commanded  our  people  that  they  must  make  a pilgrimage  to  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  three  times  a year:  at  Pesach  time,  for  Shevuoth  and 
for  Succoth*  ^hese  three  holidays,  ever  since,  have  been  known  as  the 

״ 2^׳ 6 ^ רthe  three  foot  festivals••;  that  is,  the  three  occasions  which 
are  worthy  of  a pilgrimage*  The  name  of  this  young  man  was  Joshua  which 
later,  iknder  Greek  influence,  was  translated  into  Jesus*  He  came  to  Je- 
Irusalem  with  some  of  his  friends  and,  after  spending  some  time  in  the  city, 
gathered  twelnre  of  his  most  intimate  associates  together  so  that  they  might 
celebrate  the  Passover  season,  beginning  with  the  Seder  meal*  It  is  only 
in  this  religious  context  that  we  can  really  hope  to  understand  the  story 
of  the  Jew  from  Nazareth  for  this  Seder,  which  as  one  of  our  faith  he  duti- 
fully  observed,  was  to  became  famous  as  the  Last  Supper*  The  ••last”  re- 
fers  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  final  meal  Jesus  ate  on  earth  for  that 
very  night  he  was  betrjored  to  the  Roman  authorities,  was  tried  and  sentenc- 
cd  and,  in  a typically  Raman  procedure,  was  Crudified  with  other  criminals 
of  the  day•  But  the  New  Testament  tells  us  that  after  the  body  of  this 
man  was  lowered  from  the  cross  it  was  placed  into  a cave  for  burial;  and- 
that,  on  the  third  day,  this  man  rose /again  to  eternal  life  thus  proving 

i 

hls  heenrt  that  he  was,  truly,  the  ״son  of  God*" 

Needless  to  say,  if  we  were  told  of  such  an  incident  in  our  time  there 

would  be  many  of  us  who  would  scoff  at  the  tale;  indeed,  many  would  even 

(fycQji  -^1  ''י  • I 

ridicule  the  suggestion  that  a man  oan  gist  from  -the -dead- and  we  would  la- 
bei  his  33fi&fit  of  his  relationship  to  our  Pather  in  Heaven  as  blasphemy  and 
heresy•  And  it  was  the  same  in  ancient  times•  Many  did  not,  and  truthfully 
could  notj  believe  this  happening;  others,  however,  did  believe  and  although 
remaining and  holding  on  to  their  Jewish^ness,  they  surely  c elleved־  that  th 


long  awaited  Messiah  had  come«  This  group  of  people  became  known  as  the 
Judeo-Christians  and  their  niunber  reached  into  the  thousands•  Each  year. 


ii. 


these  Jews  placed  epeoial  emphasis  on  the  Seder  ni^t  and  shortly  there- 
after  celebrated  the  event  of  the  resurrect! cn  of  their  God  and  Messiah« 
This  practice  continued  for  over  three  cert  uries  until  the  Christians  oe- 
came  so  numerous  that  they  fotfad  it  advantageous  to  oreak  away  fromltheir 
co-religionists  f0r  still  did  not  agree  with  them  in  their  interpretation 
of  Jesus*  role  for  the  world«  Thus,  the  leading  members  of  the  Church 
met  at  a Council  and  they  decided  that  from  now  on  the  rising  of  Jesus  froK 
the  grave  and  the  נPassover  holiday  were  ng^to  be  celebrated  aj^raaore  on 
the  same  day«  In  fact,  it  was  made  emphatic  that  if  the  holiday  of  the 
^iristian  world  and  ^assover  would  fall  on  the  same  day,  the  jckx  Christian 
festival  would  be  postponed  a full  week  and  then  would  be  celebrated  on 
the  nearest  Sunday•  Of  course,  since  Pesadd  is  an  ei^t  day  holiday  these 
two  festivals  might  easily  coincide,  but  never  on  the  same  first  day•  Now, 
when  the  Germanic  tribes  of  nomads  swept  into  the  disintegrating  Raman  em- 
pire  they  took  upon  themsslves  this  Christian  festival  as  they  bowed  to 
the  new  religion«  was  quite  an  easy  matter  for  them  for  they  already 

were  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  a spring  festival,  dedicated  to  their 
german  *Spring  goddess:  Eostra,  and  their  festival  was  called  ״Ostern••«  In 


due  course  of  time  this y%=01i.day  name  was  anglicized  and  took  on  the  -*»me/ 

* ׳a  I A A.«.  a 

of  "Easter"^  which  it  has  r«te±n0d  over  the  centuries« 

Vo  can  readily  see,  then,  that  Easter  grew  quite  easily  out  of  the  Jew 
ish  holiday  of  Passover  and  that/]1nany  simil^j^arities  have  iiever  been  era^tt, 
even  over  the  course  of  these  many  centuries«  Easter  is  rooted  in  Judaism! 
one  cannot  understand  the  holiday,  I w ould  venture  to  aay,  without  a full 

V 

knowledge  and  apprej(cati  on  our  Jewish  heritage  and  tradition«  It  goes 

without  saying  that  for  us  Passover  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  mean- 

i - . *-1׳*  ^ 

ingful  ^folidays  in  the  Jewish  calendar;  it  is  as  important  to  our  j.  aith  as 
as  Rosh  ^ashono  and  Yom  Kippur«  Pesach  signified  the  birth  of  our  people, 
the  concept  of  liberty,  the  knowledge  that  there  is  nothirg  moreprecious 


'«  This  we  were  t ought  by  the  taskmasters  of  Egypt 


Derty, 


than  i nd i vi dual 


iil. 


and  the  same  th4Me8  are  to  he  found  hara-aiBa׳;for  oir  Qhrietlan  neighbors• 
It  is  always  good  for  us  to  remember  that  Easter  and  Christmas  are  the  most 
important  and  meaningful  holydays  in  the  ife  of  a devout  non-Jew,  equal 
to  the  significance  and  intensity  of  our  Yam  Tovim•  ■*^nd  what  are  some  of 
the  aspects  of  both  Easter  and  Passover  which  tell  of  their  common  origin? 
i*et  us  begin  to  enumerate  and  you  will  immediately  perceive  that  the  common 
meeting  ground,  perhaps  not  known  to  the  average  Christian,  is  very  familiar 
to  us  as  Jews•  The  intimate  connection  between  the  Last  Supper  and  the 
Seder  has  already  heen  mentioned  but  there  are  further  rami Hi cat 1 0ns s the 
doomed  Jesus  held  up  a Matzoh  and  told  his  friends  that,  in  the  future, 
this  was  to  symbolize  his  body;  he  held  up  the  cup  of  wine  and  sailed  it 
the  blood  of  his  being.  Today,  when  a Christian  takes  communion  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  his  faith,  he  receives  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  a small  piece  of  a wafer  (very  much  like  the  unleavened  bread  of  our 
affliction)  and  he  receives  a sip  of  wine  #rom  the  chalice  which  has  been 
blessed  by  the  priest.  Furthermore,  on  our  Seder  table  we  have  a bone  to 
commemorate  the  sacrifices  conducted  in  the  Temple  and  we  recall  the  blood 
which  was  smeared  on  the  dorrposts  of  our  people  so  that  the  angel  of  death 
would  passiver  the  Jewish  houses•  In  the  Gentile  tradition,  Jesus  is  con- 
sidered  to  be  the  sacrifice  brou^t  by  God  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  mankind 
and  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wouids  symbolizes  that  he  gave  his  life 
BO  that  man  would  always  remember  to  improve  himself  and  sin  no  more•  On 
the  Seder  plate  we  find  the  roasted  sff  egg  and  in  secular  traditicn  there 
is  the  rolling  of  the  Baiter  eggs,  always  a big  yearly  event  on  the  White 
House  lawn.  In  Jewish  tradition  there  is  the  fast  of  the  first  born  the 
day  before  Pesach,  to  coiranemorate  that  the  Jewish  children  were  spared  from 
fehe  plague  which  affected  the  Egypt ianj^y^  and  the  Gentiles  also  observe  a 
period  of  solemnity  and  fasting  and  renunciation  t?f^~gיgrtaintypoe  uf-goud 

y(ucJl<  /Scci-taa*  »->  ^ r,  P 

in  the  period  preceding  Eastei;^  And,  our /0׳/־/ר€  i “night  of  observance  or 
watching"  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  Christian  tra^diticn;  we  anticiajpte 


iv 


the  dawn  of  freedom  and  deliverance  and  £bz  our  neighhoro  are  reminded  of 
the  mother  and  sister  of  Jesus  who  spent  the  niglit  at  the  mouth  of  the  care 
expecting  the  resurrection  of  their  loved  one  as  a lesson  to  the  world. 

In  all  of  these,  and  other,  ways  we  have  actual  similarities  which  bind  the 
holidays  of  Passover  and  Easier  together  and  which  linh  them  inseperably* 

Of  course,  as  is  the  case  within  Judaism  also,  more  can  often  be  sense 
from  the  theme  or  meaning  of  a holiday  than  the  actual  physical  observance• 
This  lesson  is  true  Passover,  8,3 jit  our  other  holidays•  S’or  instanc 

only  words  speak  to  us  of  liberty  and  freedom  at  !*esach  time, /?there  is  no 
/ta^ible  wa^  ifr-which  we  ean  de1*©nst3?ate  IJhie  belief  at  the  time  of  the^  ho« 
lidayr  Likewise,  in  the  Easter  tradition  there  are  themes  which  have  no 
physical  counterpart  but  which  are  real  nevertheless•  -*^-nd,  as  you  may  have 
already  expected,  these  themee  or  ideas  or  beliefs  in  both  holidays  are  al- 
most  the  same•  Rising  out  of  a common  origin,  the  two  religions  at  this 
season  of  the  year  t]pach  their  adherants  something  of  life  a^  righteous 
living  and,  although  names  and  concepts  differ  with  the  j/^igien,  the  ba^c 
essentials  are  one  and  the  same•  Running  throughout  our  obsersance  is  the 
idea  of  a ״rebirth”,  in  terms  of  spring  and  a new  season  of  the  year 
יa»  Jews  arerTiorroeTHgTi,•  and^  a rebirth  in  terms  of  Christianity  as  their  god 
rose  from  the  grave  to  become  a symbol  to  most  of  the  world* s population• 
Again,  for  us  it  signals  the  birth  of  a pe^ople  as  our  ancestors  were  led 


la  ths  land  of  their  fathers,  a 


out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 


land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey•  ^or  our  Gentile  neighbors,  much  the  same 
idea  preva^s•  They  also  hafl  a new  leader  who  led  them  not  into  a land, 
but  into  a univessal  belief  of  hope  and  faith  which  would  bring  salvation 
to  every  man  who  accepted  their  new-found  god•  Furthermore,  we  celebrate 
our  exodus  from  a land  of *slavery  into  freedom,  a physical  deliverance  from 
evil  and  oppression  by  means  of  which  our  people  would  ever  cherish  the  va- 
lue  of  liberty  and  equality•  For  the  Christian,  this  concept  is  to  be  un- 
derstood  in  terms  of  the  spirit  alone;  how  man  can  rise  to  greatness  and 


godliness  within  the  framework  of  the  Gentile  faith•  So  you  see»  in  more 
ways  than  one»  a ־basic  theme  threads  its  way  throu^  these  tstKr  distinctly 
seperate,  and  yet  similar,  holidays  of  the  two  major  faiths  of  our  western 
ciTilization• 

Of  course,  we  could  spend  many  hours  in  discussing  the  relative  values 
of  the  two  interpretations  and  we  could  even  give  ourselves  to  an  arwluat 1 c® 
of  which  is  the  better  or  hcwst  way  of  life•  I think  that  for  us  as  Jews 
this  would  be  a useless  and  meaningless  task  for,  being  immersed  in  the 
teachings  of  our  faith,  we  need  not  toy  v4  th  an  interpretation  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  Truth  and  how  we  look  upon  the  accidents  of  history•  Ve 
should  noj^  more  be  changed  in  our  oonvictions(^f  the  value  and  validity  of 

■v 

Pesachltha^  we  could  expect  to  convert  a devout  Chrittian  to  our  point  of 
view•  Who  is  ri01t  and  who  posscses  the  Truth  is  irrevelant  and  immatirial 
at  this  juncture  but  it  is  vital  that  we  understand  each  other  and  know 
about  the  religi  cnj[^  by  which  we  are  surrounded  in  a nation/\where  we,  as 
Jews,  are  in  a minority•  ünly  through  understanding  can  we  rise  to  great• 
ness  and  can  our  beliefs  be  st^^igthened;  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  lack 
of  ccmprehension  has  brou^t  us  such  heartache  and  trial  in  the  past•  In 
the  days  when  men  were  not  as  enlightened  as  they  are  today,  and  we  have 
our  quota  of  primitives  among  us  in  the  twentieth  century  as  well,  this 


season  of  the  year  was  an  occasion  for  the  mobs  of  Christianity  to  run 
rampant -In  variens  part■  of  **^repe  particularly•  ■*־he  closeness  of  the  two 
holidays,  and  the  story  of  the  Crucif ixi4 on,  incited  and  inflamed  the 
illitrate  and  unthinking  peasants; and  they  took  vengeance  upon  the  descen- 
dents  of  our  ancestors  for  a crime  committed  ־by  the  Romans  two  thousand 
years  ago•  Pogroms,  persecutions,  blooft  libel  accusations  were  common 
occurences  and  only  in  more  recent  times  have  we  been  freed  from  the  iF&lift 
o#  ■uch -ac^^teatioo*«  Let  us  hope  and  pray  thaty  once  and  for  all,  the  world 
hstsr  been-fread־  of  such  false  notions  and  ghat  all  men  can  live  in  harmony 
and  freedom  from  fearit®  enjoy  thety  holidays  and-t^o  take  upon  Aherns  elves 


▼t• 

the  precious  teaching!  of  tUSSr  faiths 

*“or,  indeed,  this  is  the  meaning  of  Easter  and  Passover•  Not  \rfao  is 
right'  and  who  has  the  "truth**  hut  that  the  helief^e  of  the  festivals  enter 
our  hearts•  If  all  Jews  would  take  upon  themselves  the  heliefSr  of  liberty 

A'־ 

and  freedom  for  all,  we  would  have  more  understanding  and  comprehensi cn /0f 
the  ideals  and  concp^ets  of  our  neighbors;  if  Christians  would  trijly  live 
the  type  of  life  advocated  by  the  teacher  of  their  faith,  ours  would  be  a 
much  better  world  in  which  to  live•  Heartache,  persecution,  hurt  and  in- 
would  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  spirit  of  men  would 
be  purified^  and  the  ideas  which  we  profess  would  be  translated  into  reality 
'•^'his  is  the  great  of  Passover  and  Easter  and  this  is  the  purpose 

of  study•  Ve  can  only  voice  the  h^^e  prayer  of  the  centuries  that 

in  due  course  of  t^ime,  and  in  the  not  toc^istant  future,  men  shall  learn  of 
one  another,  they  shall  understand  the  teachings  of  their  own  and  other 
faiths  and  by  means  of  this  knowledge,  they  shall  be  raised  to  greatness 
inherent  godliness•  "Then  shall  ever::  man  sit  under  his  vine  and  fig- 
tree,|j1ation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,|toe  swords  shall  be 
beaten  into  plowshares  and  the  spears  into  prulng  hooksi^nd  war  shall  be 
no  mofe•*' 


Amen• 


^ebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  eve,  April  19,  1957 


״DON*T  GO  TO  OBEHaM>Di:RGAU  i ” 


i 


Friends,  every  ten  years  an  event  occurs  in  a small  villace  in  the  Bavar- 

ian  Alps  which  causes  the  theatergoe^rs  of  the  world  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

From  May  18  to  Sept  30,  for  a total  of  88  performances,  more  than  half  a 

million  people  will  journey  to  Oberammergau  in  order  to  witness  the  1970  pro- 

1•  1. 

duction  of  the  Passion  Play;  a dramatic  performance  which  deals  with  the  entaTy 
by  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  his  trial  and  subsequent  crucifixion,  as  well  as  the 
resurrection.  It  is  a theological  play  for  which  requests  for  tickets  have 
been  received  for  the  last  four  years;  as  a matter  of  facf,  a million 

requests^than  j^are  seats  Ja  ittu  this  [the  financial  success  of  every  decade. 

a) 

Tilg־  in יוךן1,זיז 00 דר ד  , P r- . -n  a -1■^  11  V.  ^ , ri  , , r.  ...A  - V r n t tfeople.from  all 

״ A 


is  said  that  special  busses  come  even  from 


over  the  Avorld 


Hussia  although,  of  course,  half  of  the  spectators  are  German.  Originally, 
the  so-called  "Passion  Play"  was  written  in  Latin  but  by  the  I5th  century  the 
German  ianguage  had  become  dominant.  It  began  as  a L^l^^  told  the 


a plag^ae  had  broken 
^.i/iLj if  they  wdrtc ! "ף-ז־1 י 


story  of  Jesus  but  1634  -*■■־■^״ 

out  in  the  village  and  the  inhabitants  vowed  to  perfurm^ 


spared  of  the  sidcness.  At  first  they  did  perform  it  annually  but  after  q 
few  years,  as  the  form  and  manner,  of  tho  play  expanded,  it  ד r a ך 

lxL«j  decade/  ““ ־* ־ י'^^  i  ־ 1י -י־ ’י׳ י  nr/ - ״f  f hr/vi  1 1 uQn  mniilil 1-ה1ו!ו ׳  aacL. 

wb±r±rT»zaxUf?r־%ir~־Sr^^׳rrTh01  ur ic.j־־־?־rntt/jn׳  Is  fui  liitm  wii..  Th-s  s rx'f‘  o r»t1  ■*סי׳  Ä ־f-1^4• 


w4xx1Ä  ן ו TflßOl  thr'i  This  of  course!^  not 

the  only  Passion  Play;  even  in  America  as  late  as  the  IQ^Os  we  had  such  per- 
formances  as  close  as  Uni^n  ^ity,  N.J.,  and  there  was  a famoiis  one  in  one  of 
the  small  towns  of  South  Dakota,  Whether  these  plays  continue  to  this  day  is 
a matter  I have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  incidentally,  that  the  fabulous  success  of  this 
dramatic  venture  not  ^ eu^frר0ד^•'^^^eJyfu1^^^6t6ft  in  years  rfuiie  by;  if  we  look  back 

a few  decades  we  Avill  find  problems  and  if  we  look  back  several  centuries  we 


f forbidden  by  the  eccle- 
a carnival  atmosphere 


that  the  play  was  at  one  time 


know 


siastical  authorities.  It  seems  that  the  play 


and  instead  of  the  people  being  involved  in  the  dram\t4fc  and  theological  medeage 


ii 


they  were  so  attracted  to  the  excesses  of  wandering  minstrels  and  secular  per־ 
formers  that  the  church  authorities  felt  the  play  ,.u  .m  tJJJairuart 

no  less  than  sacrilege.  These  matt ers , of  course,  were  resolved  with  the 
passage  of  time  but  there  are^problems  inherent  in  the  production  which 

cause  a great^Jcry  every  ten  years  and  which  maJce  it  especially  distasteful  to 
Jews.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau 
is  basically  anti-semitic ; this  has  been  the  case  for  many  . Lr!,!  mirfr  and 

despite  serious  and  intense  efforts  to  change  the  content  of  the  play,  all  of 
the  recommendations  have  been  rejected  out  of  hand.  Even  the  latest  efforts 


in  this  direction,  enter^ed  into  jointly  by  many  of  the  leading  theological 
faculties  failed  to  breach  this  trend 


ice»B3ed  £v־en  when  some  changes  in  the  wording  were  made,  these 


toward  prejudi< 


have  been  of  so  minor  a consequence  that  the  basic  anti-semitic  tone  and  mood 
of  the  performance  remains  inta^ct.  In  short,  the  play  is  not  only  anti-semit- 
ic  u M m;  irti  tone  but  goes  against  scholarship,  history  ard  good  theology] 


For  any  Jew  to  attend  such  a 


performance,  even  in  the  general  n^e  of  "culture"  would  be  a contrat/ictlon  in 


terms  and  a blot  on  our  tradition^  ,,There  can  be  no  accurate  judgement  as  to 
how  much  of  an  influence  on  Hitlerian  creed  such  >(׳  performance{  hai^  had  Hw*■  that 
״ h»1־״d  e.-i'^r:ל^.r  .lie  Nazi  ideology  goes  without  saying.  From  every 


w.atne  ® ^ I 9^ 
lL  ^There  ca 


it  helped  Liiij  rsiazi  iaeoxogy  — — 

point  of^view,  the  play  at  Oberammergau  is  to  be  avoid^. J 

But  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  Jewish  aspect  of  the  situation; 
^let  us,  then,  Approach  it  in  that  light  especially  since  so  many/vt9urs  listed 
^for  Europe  this  year  make  it  almost  a point  of  honor  to  visit  this  little  viil^ 


In  the  first  instance,  the  accusation  is 


lade  several  times  that  the  wish  for  the  death  of  Jesus  was  shared  by  ^ Jews 


the  eventual 


was  one  of  the  major 


and  that  this  desire 


decision  which  led  to  the  cruKiflxlon.  The  passages  of  collective  guilt  have 

although  major  Jewish  as  well  as  non-Jewish  organisations 
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have  caned  attention  to  their  hletorical  as  well  as  the״l״slcal  inaccuracy. 

11...,  nil  It''  ■ — '  י'״‘ " ״״"" ■ "יי * "" " *"י‘ * ־־י' ^ י י י“ 

at'the  tim־  of  the  trial  and  screamed  for  hie  death  is  in  the  worst  tradition 

j j- j j rrevoc f*b ly  "to  3■  ■fcotÄlT-y  diff 
of  deicide.^״^״i־.  of  course,  ia  tied^  ^ 


his  death 


tj^  thejbravest  consequences.! 


of  deicide.  All, ־1י ״.  of  course,  re  ^ 

I ‘ 1 ifth"  of  iiiiliii  lii'jtn  Inn-riy  !ייו"^  ■..«n 

ooncept  jtat^  the|ferave־t  ooi^seq^encos 

■ -וי his  deathj^/^he  historical  facts 

*״ ! ־ייaccurate,  as  even  a cursory  reading  of  the  Gospel־ 

ITZw.  Thus.  weUve  misrepre^tations  of  the  text  and  for  this  there  is  no 

excuse  whatever.  In  one  instance  Caiphas.  the  priest,  is  shown 

״,״״״nt*  "This  day  (that  of  the  crucifix! ojt)  will 
as  malclns  this  strange  announcement.  Ihis  day  V 

. . .״>»  A_  1 . _ -w  •i»  Ä ^ />1  ■I  ■»י 


clö  IIlCUtVJLAi־e5  W 

he  a festival  forever".  It  is  a gross  misstatement,  nothing  of  the  sort  occurs 
in  the  text.  ^ 

various  inaccuracies  were  often  called  to  the  at  entlon  of  the  players  and 

director  at  Oberammergau  but  the  mayor  of  the  town,  in  one  of  those  typically 

pious  but  false  statements  so  co״e״o״  to  the  religious  fanatic,  answered  the 

protest  With  the  words:  "You  can't  change  the  Bible".  What  is  wrong  here  is 

that  not  only  c^  the  Bible  be  changed,  as  it  has  been  emended  over  -he  cen- 

Bible  4ä־-wis  not  quoted  at  all;  we  are  dealinß  with 
turies  but  more  valid, ^the  Bible 

antissemltic  fantasies  which  have  no  basis  in  fact. 

+ nr.-  tu  ^"!די-חות  -i הי ד  n nmnoyr  lies  in  the 

A second  misreprenentation  * ־ ־1^״s®  i 

area  of  Jesus'  relationship  to  Judaism.  In  the  Oberammergau  play  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem  and  when  he  went  to  his  ordeal  it 
was  as  a sign  that  Judaism  and  its  teaching  had  ended  and  a new  fa״h  was  at 

. Thi.,  — ±S  totally  out  of  context  and  ha^o  basis 

its  beginning,  ihis,  י m ^ / 


is  totally  out  of  context  and  ha^o  basis 


Whatever  in  the  Gospel  texts.  Such  full  statements  as  "The  old  covenant 
Which  my  Father  made  with  Abraham.  Isaac  and  Jacob  has  reached  its  end"  simply 
do•״  not  exist,  even  in  variant  forms^  and  therefore  denotes 
less  than  a play  on  the  emotions  to  indicate  the 

the  supposedly  obso^e  Judaism.  lUstorically . of  course,  we  know  that  this 


in  terms 


was  certainly  not  the  Intention  of  Jesus,  at  any  time^nor  was  it  , 


of  his  early  disciples.  If  anything  at  all,  it  was 


of  the  words 


iE 


his  intention  to  live  within  the  tradition,  to  fulfill  every  jo#  and  tittle  of 
the  Law,  but  never  to  depart  from  it  or  to  question  its  supremacy,  its  author- 
Ity  or  its  totality.  The  concept  that  a new  religiim  ha^(  been  hem  and  that 
it  had  superceded  the  old  took  centuries  of  philibsophical  and  theoloelcal»1rolu- 

f ® .1.  T 

tion.-tesh  it  can  just  be  iraaeined  how  self  righteous  the  listeners  must  feel 
when  he  hears  his  faith  praised  and  extolled,  especially  at  the  expense  of 


was  responsible  for 


This  aspect  of  the 


he  has  just  been  told, 


/ li  ־ 


text  was  discussed  in  detail  withjthe  various  ooramis^ns  but  »tS  these  talks 

■1--![^  Jewlshnessjeven  more.jjor  example,  in 

f M ^ y %.  ^ 


the  i960  version  the-e  was  still  a good  deal  of  irrrr^l-M  about  the  Jewish 
aspects  of  Passover^ relative  to  the  Last  Supper^ but  in  thetpurse  of  several 
suggestions  and  revisions,  tills  scene  was  omitted  from  the  1970  play^ 

The  other  aspect  of  the  play  which  leaves  a great  deal  ^o  be  desired  in 
terms  of  rellgioois  accuracy  concerns  itself  with  the  characterization  of  the 
two  faiths!  an  age-old  misrepresentation  whlohjjven  in  1970  after  Vatican  II 

is  allowed  to  stand.  llllJ-[>ltr  bao  *h^r^lescins  ef  *ho 

1■  '■liiir-^  I refer  to  the  usual,  standard  discriminatory  practice  of  calling 

Juda*i'^״harsh,  cruelf  vindictive  «'<  ** ■ ׳   ־־י ־  י ' ' 

/V  (Z>«rvo 


and,  in  contrast,  desrlWlng  iadaiam  Christianity  as  soft,  *rrrT~n,f י״יח ו,  com- 
passionate  and  forgiving.  All  this  in  terms  of  the  faith  which  in  the  «ame  of 
love  and  *.orcy  has  caused  more  cruel  deaths  than  most  wars  we  humans  have  known 
In  one  portion  of  the  text,  so  much  is  m״de  of  the  ancient  law  of  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  a tooth  for  a tooth,  and  others  similar  to  this  Babylonian  legal  code 
that  we  finally  come  to  the  absurd  "an  ear  for  an  ear״^  as  if  this  too  were  part 
of  the  Biblical  document.  Time  and  again  the  cruelty  of  our  God  is  cited  as 
if  this  wäre  a matter  of  course  and,  by  1 1 that  were  our  fai  h 

not  *o  harsh,  cruel  and  unrelc4»ting,  Jesus  would  not  have  had  to  face  trial 
and  would  not  have  been  put  to  death.  He  is  depicted  as  kind,  generous  and 
gentle  and  always  in  contrast  to  the  descriptive  passages  which  show  Jews  in 
just  the  opposite,  the  wordt  ifame  of  reference.  In  sjbrt,  this  de- 
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scription  or  descriptive  text  is  no  accident  but  a defin'd^  attempt  to  discreditj 
the  basic  motives  ittetl'Mxti-mn.j.  v^^hich  are  a part  of  our  rea^gious  ife4aditif)n. 

In  all,  it  rau.gt  be  said  that  the  play  at  Oberammergau  is  one  which  sports 
historical  inaccurag^^^het her  it  deals  with  Jesus  or  iiJw■  other  11  i . ! t־1־j  1 I ^ uul  per- 
sonalities;  it  goes  so  far  as  to  raalce  Pontius  Pilate  into  a fine  and  noble  fi- 
gure  whereas  we  know  from  historical  records  that  this  procurator  was 

נ»  for  his  cruelty  and  harshness  ! ! ! j 


In  other  words! 


■ 1-vj.  V*  VI» 


the  Romans,  was  no  ־ וזו זro 


tried  Jetrf—M  h e IL 
hi  nr.  And  this 


the  play  relies  on  misrepresent  -/i  on  in  order  to  make  a point  and  the  point  is 
always  at  the  expense  of  the  Jew  and  to  the  credit  of  the  Xian.  It  was  simply 
not  this  way  in  ancient  times  and  that 11 '־* ־  n 1 1 ה^ ־ ־ ! P --  j ״ permitted  to 

remain  in  our  o^vn  day  is  a disgrace  to  theology,  to  religion^  to  culture  and 
to  all  thpse  who  go  tii^i  to  hear  the  play  as  well  as  those  who  perform  in  it. 


This  type  of  play,  incidentally,  is  not  like  we  Icnow  it  here,  for  2^  hours  tat 
lasts  for  a whole  day,  almost  8 hours,  and  by  then  the  audience  has  been  tho- 
roughly  indoctrinated  with  all  the  wrong  ideasj]^  is  my  hope,  in^^riends, 
th^y  none  of  you  will  go  to  see  this  play  not  only  because  it  not 

only  because  it  is  historically  false  but  because  it  detracts  from  the  goodness| 
and  wholesomenes^s  of  our  faith.  Don't  go  to  Oberammergau ; there  aiy^other, 

better  ways  to  learn  of  religious  beginni^f\gs  and  one  need  not  sacrifice  ones 

w• ״ י 

religious  integrity  for  the  s.^Me  of  a =0י14ו.י  WTl  fad.  While  theT^iS^ntenti^p^ 
for  the  play  at  Oberammergau  is  appreciated^  even  once  every  ten  years  is  too 
much  since  it  does  more  harm  than  good: teaches  is  based  not 


on  faith  but  on  falsehood.  For  us  all  to  be  better  human  beings  we  must  first 
base  our  way  of  life  on  truth  and  with  that  warning  in  mind,  don't  go  to  Ober, 
Amen. 


Heb,  Tab.,  Friday,  May  29,  1970 


RELIGION  IN  AGE  OP  AQUARIUS:  INSTALLATION  SERMON 
Friends,  ours  can  surely  be  recognized  as  an  age  of  restlessness• 

The  young,  the  established  and  even  among  the  seemingly  busy  and  purposefully 
occupied ^convey  a tension,  a looseness,  a lack  of  direction  which  finds 
expression  in  8 multitude  of  ways•  People  can  not  wrap  themselves  in  a 
mantle  of  indifference,  can  not  hope  to  escape  their  problems  under  the 
guise  of  self-sufficiency  and  can  no  longer  find  anonymity  amid  the  con- 
forming  multitude  for  the  oneness  of  the  pest,  the  sameness  of  former  years, 
the  unanimity  of  twenty  years  ago  finds  no  relevance  in  contemporary  society• 
It  is  not  only  that  people  ere  restless,  they  are  in  search  of  fulfillment 
and  this  process  of  search  can  take  a two-fold  direction;  the  first  of  which 
is  outward;  People  seek  something  good,  meaningful  and  noble  "out  there", 
for  this  reason  the  young  especially  identify  with  films  such  as  "Easy 
Rider"  where  the  protagonists  mount  their  motorcycles  and  ride  into  a 
glorious  sunset,  experiencing  along  the  way  811  the  hurts,  triumphs  and 
tragedies  that  come  to  so  many  of  us  in  our  time.  This  generation  seeks  to 
escape  the  confinement  of  the  ordinary  hoping  for  fulfillment  among  the 
different;  thus,  long  hair,  beads,  headbands  and  colorful  dress  which  ere 
Just  the  opposite  of  the  conservative  charcoal  gray  which  once  marked  the 
measure  of  our  success•  They  attend  such  films  as  "Medium  Cool",  as  "Z", 

as  "Alice’s  Restaurant"  because  with  their  violence  and  mysticism  they 
capture  the  spirit  of  the  time;  I think  it  is  no  accident  that  811  of  these 
films  are  steeped  in  death  so  that  this  final  act  becomes  meaningful  to  the 
young  who  were  weaned  on  the  draft,  assassination  of  their  leaders, violence 
whether  in  Chicago  or  in  Viet  Nam•  But  the  process  of  this  search  for  ful- 
flllment  can  also  take  an|^  inward  road  and  here  we  come  into  contact  with 
an  entirely  new  sub-culture,  as  fascinating  as  it  is  often  self-contradictory 
This  is  the  area  of  the  more  mature,  the  established  if  not  the  Establishment 
of  the  older  generation  who,  for  example,  living  near  the  end  of  the  20th 
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century  buy  more  records  of  17th  century  Baroque  masters,  than  did  any  other 
generatlonj  Telemann,  Corelli  and  Vivaldi  far  outdistance  Bartok,  Copeland 
and  Stravinsky•  On  the  other  hand,  certain  points  of  view  make  their  pres- 
ence  felt;  for  example,  the  word  ”student”  is  8 dirty  wordj  ”idealistic”  is 
a dirty  word*  The  combination  ”those  idealistic  young  students”  is  Just 
about  the  worst  thing  you  can  say  in  certain  areas  of  our  land  end  in  cer- 
tain  segments  of  our  society;  It  is  in  reaction  to  this  static,  ghastly 
state  of  being  that  we  hear  the  young  respond  with  words  of  their  own!  stay 
loose,  opt  out,  do  your  own  thing,  say  it  like  it  is,  be  cooll  All  these 
are  not  mere  phrases  but  abbreviated  messages  sending  warning  signals  from 
one  member  of  the  generation  to  the  other. 

Perhaps  the  entire  mood  can  be  summed  up  best  as  we  note  the  title  and 
content  of  the  song  ”The  Age  of  Aquarius”,  It  has  all  the  elements  so  many 
of  the  more  staid  abhor!  it  is^oud,  it  is  sung  to  rock  music,  its  rhythm 
touches  the  baser  instincts,  it  speaks  of  the  mystical  world  of  the  Stars 
end  Astronomy,  it  is  derived  from  the  musical  ״Hair”  which  most  have  not 
seen  but  universally  condemn•  In  short,  when  we  hear  a song  such  as  this, 
so  raucous,  sensuous  and  hard  we  automatically  assume  it  is  bad  and  that  la 
precisely  the  reason  why  we  are  losing  contact  with  those  with  whom  we  should 
be  at  one•  Who  is  to  say  that  the  feeling  of  restlessness  in  us  and  in  the 
young  is  bad?  Who  is  to  Judge  whether  our  search  for  fulfillment  is  some- 
thing  to  be  denied?  Who  is  to  assert  that  the  search  for  new  meaning  la 
wrong,  by  definition.  The  young  ere  right  because  they  know  that  what  they 
have  is  not  the  best,  not  even  satisfactory;  they  know  that  the  world  they 
never  made  has  little  to  offer  with  its  constancy  of  hurt,  tears,  callousness 
and  man's  Insensitivity  to  the  needs  of  others.  They  are  not  going  to  sac- 
rlfice  themselves  for  vague  ideals,  for  meaningless  warfare,  for  trite  if  not 
sophomorlc  political  slogans.  Stay  cool,  do  your  thing,  say  it  like  it  is! 
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these  are  cells  for  help  in  breaking  down  the  prison  wells  of  Inertia, 
Indifference,  blendness  In  the  hope  of  building  a bettor,  freer  more 
chellenglng  or  exciting  world•  Perhaps  now  we  can  understend  that  the 
song  ”Age  of  Aquarius",  sung  by  hippies  end  the  like,  is  not  a cry  for 
rebellion  or  overthrow  or  violence  but,  on  the  contrary,  a plea  for  the 
dawning  of  a better  day;  "This  is  the  dawning  of  the  Age  of  Aquarius; 
harmony  and  understanding,  sympathy  end  trust  abounding;  no  more  false- 
hoods  or  derisions;  golden,  living  dreams  of  vision•••"• 

Of  course,  I*m  sure  I need  not  emphasize  that  what  is  part  of  society 
at  large  finds  Its  parallel  within  the  context  of  the  religious  society•  In 
our  time  of  restlessness,  movement  If  not  chaos,  mysticism  with  its  affinity 
for  the  East,  when  the  awe  of  faith  should  prove  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
man,  the  statistics  show,  and  we  know,  that  attendance  is  down,  young 
people  ignore  us,  and  adults  make  of  their  religious  committment  an  act  of 
superficial  engagement  rather  than  8 deep,  personal  acknowledgement  of  God*s 
presence  in  their  lives•  Formerly,  instead  of  true  faith  people  at  least 
engaged  in  meaningful  substitutes;  they  embraced  social  action,  for  example, 
gladly  mistaking  it  for  religion  but  in  recent  years  social  action  is  no 
longer  popular  having  been  killed  off  by  a drift  to  the  right  among 
Protestants  and  an  era  of  affluence  among  the  Jews•  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  have  become  smug  in  our  complacency*  For  example,  the  Jew  here 
who  can  not  see  the  connection  between  the  Young  Lords  of  East  Harlem  and 
their  demands  and  uses  of  their  church  and  our  synagogue  in  this  area,  is 
being  unrealistic  to  say  the  least•  And  yet,  only  1 person  has  approached 
me  in  views  of  this  association  and  asked  whether  we  are  prepared;  and  of 
course,  we  are  not  I Consequently,  we  find  ourselves  amid  8 crisis  of  be- 
lief;  young  people  especially  do  not  identify,  see  no  use  for  the  syn- 
egogue,  feel  no  need  to  associate  themcelves  Jewlshly•  As  8 matter  of  fact, 
those  few  who  wish  to  be  Jews,  and  the  picture  is  not  entirely  negative. 
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have  engaged  in  a new  approach  to  the  faith  altogether•  In  Boston, 

San  Francisco,  New  York  we  have  the  beginning  of  Jewish  communes;  8 re- 
vival  of  Judaism  outside  the  Synagogue.  These  are  groups  of  young  people, 
often  led  by  ordained  rabbis,  who  are  totally  dissatisfied  with  the  status 
quo  and  who  seek  to  find  themselves  in  Judaism,  as  Jews,  in  a new  setting• 

In  Boston,  the  most  prominent  example,  a group  has  bought  a house,  asks  no 
questions  of  the  inhabitants,  is  self-sustaining  and  spends  all  of  its  free 
time  in  examining  Jewry  from  the  point  of  view  of  prayer•  Not,  of  course, 
the  usual,  dogmatic  utterances  which  we  use  at  all  tines  but  they  seek  to 
find  new  ways  of  achieving  communion  with  Deity,  without  loosening  their 
hold  on  Judaism.  Others  spend  811  their  tine  studying  Judaism  within  the 
context  of  history;  others  in  Bible;  still  others  in  ethics.  All  are  ex- 
perlments,  all  are  different,  ell  are  new  but  811,  at  the  same  time,  seek 
to  ennoble,  to  sanctify,  to  build  and  revitalize.  It  is  in  consonance 
with  the  age  of  restlessness,  of  searching,  of  fulfillment  with  the  positive 
Age  of  Aquarius! 

As  I said  before,  the  Synagogue  can  not  escape  this  movement,  this 
trend,  this  upheaval;  I spoke  of  Synagogue  in  general  terms  but  it  touches 
our  congregation  also•  We  have  been  in  existence  for  over  sixty  years  and 
we  have  maintained  ourselves  magnificently  but  that  the  winds  of  change  ere 
blowing  in  our  direction  can  not  be  denied  nor  should  they  be  minitnifed• 

Our  young  people  are  restless,  I am  restless;  they  ask  questions,  so  should 
we;  they  no  longer  accept  certainties,  neither  do  I!  I used  to  wish 
that  all  were  peaceful  and  quiet  but  now  I feel  that  it  would  be  good  If 
the  young  people,  and  the  elders  also,  would  protest,  would  speak  out, 
would  vocally  agree  or  object  for  then  at  least  we  v/ould  know  that  they 
cared  deeply  enough.  Look  at  our  city,  look  at  our  neighborhood;  look  at 
our  schools,  look  at  our  children;  look  at  our  sense  of  priorities  and 
evaluate  our  sense  of  commitment:  I think  we  will  all  be  found  wanting! 


JL-  X 

A man  must  always  search  and  seek  and  hope  to  find,  or  else  he  dies; 
a men  must  always  try  for  fulfillment  end  If  need  be  throw  over  the  old 
for  if  he  can  not  be  himself  to  the  fullest,  his  life  is  only  half  lived; 
a men  must  be  a Jew  out  of  his  heart  and  with  conviction  and  be  able  to 
stand  before  His  Maker  without  fear  if  he  is  ever  to  find  a measure  of 
peace•  ”Harmony  and  understanding;  sympathy  and  trust  abounding;  no  more 
falsehoods  or  derisions;  golden,  living  dreams  of  vision”,  these  are  not 
merely  the  words  of  a song;  these  speak  of  an  era  of  hope  and  good  for 
you,  for  me,  as  men  and  as  Jews,  for  all  mankind. 


KnO.  Nldrei  . 


Hy  friends,  In  Amsterdam  nearjjthe  A'rinsengracht , a lovely  canal  which 
winds  its  way  near  the  center  ofjthe  city,  there  stands  a house  to  which  people 
from  all  over  the  world  make  a pilgrimage.  We  also  felt  the  compulsion  to 
see  it  buty  because  this  particular  house^  looks  like  all  the  others^^^^^ the 
street  we  walked  past  it  twice  before  seeing  the  tiny  plaque  which  marie ־ ם  i-f 

Frank  House".  ׳^'he  fact  that  it  is  so  ord^ary,  so  typical,  so  casual 
in  its  appearance*^rn'^;^;?^^.a5^- ד י,  ,r . , it  is  typical  of 

reds  of  houses  in  all  parts  of  "urope,  ״here  ordinary  decent  people  l±veß^■  setn 
tragedy  occured.  As  one  enters  the  Anne  Frank  ^Wse  one  is  immediate- 
ly  confronted  with  the  steep  «tairway  which  seems  characteristic  of  all  utch 
homes.  one  laboriously  mounts  the  steps,  holding  on  to  the 

hand  rail  attached  to  the  wall  on  the  left,  the  stairs  broaden  at  one  point 
on  the  right  hand  to  lead  into  the  first  flftor.  %t  we  continue  upward  un- 
til  we  come  to  the  second  floor  and  there  we  are  confronted  with  two  large 
rooms  and  a third  smaller  room  toward  the  back.  We  assemble  in  the  large 
rooms;  only  a table  and  several  chairs  furnish  them.  But  on  the  walls,  in- 
stead  of  pictures,  there  are  copies  of  orders,  declarations,  newspaper  stor- 
ies  and/iÄ^^  which  depict  the  ,,ay  of  life  for  Butch  ^^ews  under  the  Nazi 
regime.  The  many  people  w^o  came  on  the  pilgrimage,  who  were  noisy  on  the 
stairway  and  who  complained  about  its  steqw^ss  and  narrowness,  now  fall 
silent;  they  read  and  look  and  gasp  and  ty  conclude  that  to  v^lk 

steep  stairs  is  not  as  difficult  as  life  must  have  been  under  the  domination 
of  the  oppressor.  Within  15  minutds  about  40  or  50  people  had  assembled  and 
our  guide  appeared.  bhe  led  us  immediately  out  of  the  large  rooms  into  the 
small  one;  she  insisted  that  we  close  the  door  behind  us  «o  that  our  little 
group  was  tightly  squeezed  together:  we  could  not  move,  we  could  not^raise 
our  arms,  the  hot  breath  of  our  neighbor  was  upon  our  neck  and  face,  the  o- 
dor  of  the  people  on  this  hot  and  humid  day  in  ^hnsterdam,  became  stiflirtg. 

It  was  a good  and  meaningful  introduction  into  the  psychology  of  the  confined; 
all  at  once  the  way  of  life  of  ^^nne  Frank^  smd.  her  family  and  friends  became 
more  real  for  each  of  us.  This  room,  again,  contained  no  furniture  except  a 
sink  where  one  could  wahh  the  hands  »t  one  end  and  a small  bookcase  fastened 
to  one  wall.  The  guide  told  us,  in  four  languages,  that  tils  room  was  once 


a part  of  an  office;  it  was  where  the  staff  of  tie  business  worked.  In  very 

״uiet  the.  maii^actors  relating  to  the  ""nne  Frank 

story  «»d־  when  she  had  f ini  shed  r^^^suddenly  turned,  reached  fjir  t he  book- 
case  and  swung  it  out  toward  her  into  the  room.  We  c ould  \Uee  (^en  the  hook 
by  which  it  had  been  fastened  to  a fake  door  at  it  rear,  **e  could  also  see 
the  small  opening,  about  4 feet  high,  which  led  into|the  darkness  beyond. 

One  by  one,  we  squeezed  throhgh  this  hole  in  the  wall;  we  stooped  and 
squirmed  and  bent  as  "^nne  Frank  must  have  done  in  her  time.  Beyond  the  hole 
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M M jm  another  steep  staircase,  led  up  into  the  attic.  We  climbed  those 

stairs  as  well  euid  soon  found  ourselves  in  three  lar^  rooms;  the  bedrooms- 
livingroom  combinations  of  the  people  who  had  been  there  in  hiding.  Her  room 
was  immediately  evident  for  under  glass  we^icould  see  pages  of  her  diary;  on 
the  walls  were  pictures  of  ^ctors  and  matinee  idols  tacked  up  as  could  be 
seen  in  the  room  of  c^css^y  teen  1!  1 1 mil  iiTTi  could  4>-ו«ון picture  a youthful, 
dynamic  young  girl  living  within  Yljiia  י ■■wailt. , ad  this  been  a time  of  peace 

and  security,  one  would  have  said  that  this  room  was  very  nice  and  comfortable 

.and — «■ui  ulry — served  its  purpose — Cor tlLa — youthful — person  involved■.  On  the  other 

hand,  in  a corndr^ lay  two  wreaths,  placed  there  by  youth  organizations  of 
two  widely  separated  countries;  the  ribbons  of  the  wreaths  were  somber  black 
and  the  flowers  were  wilted,  Thes^lwere  wreaths  for  the  dead  and  not  for  the 
exuberant  living.  We  were  shown  the  other  roomsj  the  tiny  kitchen  wliich  the 
families  used,  we  saw  the  tiny  window^{  through  which  Anne  and  Hgter  looked 

out  into  the  world  saw  orJiy  the  tops  of  other  houses  a tiiy  patch  of 

I i ^ I 

sky  beyond,  ^jje^stood  ■tB A the  infinitesimal  cubicld  wh ioj  housed^he  bath- 

room  fixtures•  >;4»iich , of  course,  could  not  be  used  during  the  day ti me .  ימ ס  “^iTe 

י— us  - 

flushing  water  would  meike  too  much  noise  and  Aifcmld  suspicion  that  Jews 


flushing  water  would  meike  too  much  noise  and  Aif^ld  suspicion  that  Jews 

were  hiding  in  the  attic, 

I believe  it  is  at  a moment  just  such  as  this,  when  the  ordinary  needs 
of  the  human  being  become  involved,  that  the  indil!^i4>(lגal  ceases  to  be  detach- 
ed  and  begins  to  identify  himself  with  the  involved  in  the  dis- 

aster.  One  looks  more  closely  at  the  english,  french,  dutch  and  german  speak 
ing  tourists  who  are  part  of  the  group;  one  wonders  what  motivated  them  to 
mkke  the  pilgrimage.  You  are  fascinated  b:.  those  who  whisper  in  german;  what 
must  they  feel,  what  must  they  sense,  why  are  they  on  this  blood-stained 
ground?  Bloodjls  on  th ei r hands,  the  tragedy  is  of  their  mating,  the  getieration 
which  porpe tratec^thi s crime  still  lives;  six  million  of  our  people  are  dead/ 
But  the  mind  racds  on:  why  did  come  to  thishouse.  wtiy  am  I stauiding  here, 
so  fascinated  bv  a bathroom,  by  piofu1»*y8  hung  on  a wall,  by  a steep 
stairway,  by  a swinging  bookcase,  by  a hidden  en traJ\Seway?  ־^s  it  a morbid  cu- 
riosity  on  my  part,  am  I there,  to  hate  those  who  are  responsible,  ig  this  a 
cloak  and  dagger  mystery,  whioh  might  hav»  fascinate*!^  me  to  think  of  the  hid- 


cloak  and  dagger  mystery^  whioh  might  hav»  fasciuateW^  me  to  think  of  the  hid- 
ing,  the  caution,  the  stillness,  the  pursuit,  the  fears,  the  anxieties  and, 
finally,  the  knowledge  thatjthose  feet  rushing  up  the  stairs  are  not  those  of 
the  liberator  but,  rather,  are  shod  with  heavy  lנ(I>ts  such  as  are  worn  by  the 
police  or  fthe  Gestapo,  ^ndless  variations  of  the  theme  crowd  the  confines  of 
the  mind;  you  become  entawngled  withjthe  -ontetiono  wriich  crowd/the  113זוח;ןז־  your- 


While  standing  there  I thought  about  those  emtions  a great  deal  and;  for  what 


be  worth,  I convey  to  you׳  on  this  night  of  self  revelation  and  intro- 

I T 

Sptection,  onthis  most  holy  eve^  that  whi.-!•»  I s^ood  amid  the  remnants  of  the 
־‘'nne  ^rank  house,  the  thoughts  and  emotions  and  feelings  which  motivated  me 
were  entirely  selfish!  I was^ladjto  be  alive;  I rejoicdd  for  every  day  that 
had  been  given  unto  me;  ^ delighted  in  every  opportunity  which  had  been  mine 
for  study,  for  growth,  for  progress;  I revelled  in  the  knowledge  that  ^ could 
stand  here  as  a free  man,  one  of  the  few,  one  of  the  minority,  one  of  the  se- 
lect  who  had  escaped  and  who  had  survived.  It  was  a wonderful  feeling  and 
selfishness  did  not  lUcike  me  ashamed, “׳־ As  we  left  we  were  asked  to  make  a con- 
tribution  to  the  vr״rld-wide  Anne  Frank  movement;  a youth  center  if,  being  spon- 
sored  in  her  name  and  has  opened  its  doors  in  a house  just  around  the  corner; 
pictures  of  the  house  and  rooms  were  on  sale;  translations  of  tlie  famous 
"Diary"  were  on  sale  in  close  to  50  editions;  tb  book  into  whitj^  the  visiting 
tourist  could  inscribe  his  name,  and  in  which  we  entered  our  names  as  well, 
spanned  the  countries,  creeds,  faiths  and  even  the  continents  of  this  earth. 

My  friends,  as  I made  my  contribution  to  this  movement  built  on  the  per- 
sonality  of  •6תר4׳  Frank  I could  not  help  but  think  of  the  members  of  my  family, 
of  this  *Synagogue  and  of  this  congregation.  I thought  of  it  not  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word  but  a feeling  of  thanksgiving  and  rededication  in  be- 

half  of  ycm  and  me,  ^omehow,  I myself  to  be  your  representative  as  I 

wrote  my  name  in  the  book  and  as  I gave  of  my  modest  means,  I 

and  the  members  of  my  famiנy^  but  you  and  al/  those  who  ar<  near  and  dear  to 
you  now  in  our  time,  are  the  most  lucky  and  the  most  blessed  pe«;le  of  our 
faith.  We  tend  to  forget  or  overlook  this  as׳po ot — of  oui ־ ׳TlVBS  amid  the  good- 
ness  and  plenty  of  our  lives  in  ־“me»lca;  the  opportunity  for  self=indulgence 
and  lack  of  concern  for  ae  welfare  of  others  always  is  at  our  siie.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  be  happy  without  thinking  of  what  was^  Mk  to  burden  the  mind 
with  the  tragedy  and  terror  of  what  might  have  been,  "“nd  I refer  not  only 
to^tliose  who  came  t4  these  shores  a generation  ago;  indeed,  whether  you  were 
born  here  or  have  lived  here  for  generations  or  came  but  recently,  had  the 
forces  of  evil  made  their  to  this  land,  had  they  overwhelmed  the ־ד . , 1 1 «),ד ז 

that  stood  injtheir  way,  had  they  been  able  to  make  their  poison  felt  in  your 
neighborhood  or  mine,  we  would  not  be  sitting  here,  this  building  would  pro- 
bably  be  destroyed,  our  faith  would  be  nonexistent  and  our  ashes  we^»  ai-l 

TW»ohabi  ld־tr> ־?מ ד  strewn  unto  a convenient  field  or  be  cast  into  the  river•  W 


He — s־wept  int־o  ne thingness  ef  ih־c — uutnin  bujfond..  No,  ray  frfends,  we  are  all  ver^ 
lucky  and  I have  not  the  patience  nor  the  time  nor  the  feeling  of  concern  !for 
those  of  our  people  who  spend  tlieir  eiiergies  on  self-pity,  w!1  o complain  of 
their  lot  at  all  times,  aS^l  who  can  never  appreciate  the  simple  and  undeniable 
fact  that,  even  if  nothing  else,  have  life  and  this  most  predious  comrio- 

dlty  few■■  gives  ttam  an  ,:,dvantage  which  was  denied  to  xi  x mill- 

ion  of  our  fellow  Jews.  Anne  Frank  and  I are  of  [pe  same  generation;  selfish 
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"Cainfor  for  Life”j|>  I am  certain  that  ■•־  voice  your  sentiments  when 

'sety־,  -that  for  his  sake,  for  his  family's  sake,  indeed  Cor  our  sake:  may  it  be 
a long  and  healthy  life  in  the  midst  of  this,  his  rei/gi)us  family.  ^his,  theh, 
my  friends,  is  whä  we  represent  to  ourselves  and  to  the  community  a|(^ large• 

I believe  it  is  an  honorable  representation  and  one  far  which  we  ask  your 
wholehearted,  self-sacrificing  and  unselfish  sipport,  ^ill  you  not  give  of 
yoiar  material  goods  to  us  so  that  we  may  continue  on  our  way;  so  that  because 
of  what  we  are  and  what  we  can  accomplish  and  what  the  pas^ge  of  Ime  has  prov= 
en  us  to  be,  the  edifice  in  whch  you  worship  shall  stand  fir  good  aii  for  bless- 
ing,  shall  be  a memorial  and  a monument,  a pillar  of  faith,  to  all  those  who 
live  in  our  time,  to  all  those  who  will  come  after  us,  to  all  those  v/hose 
memory  is  precious  to  us,  I ^ contribution  to  the  ^nne  t'rank  House  and 

I thought  of  you,  of  all  of  us  alive  this  day.  I ask  you  now,  in  the  same 
spirt  of  gladj^ness  and  th  an ks giving^  to  give  to  the  very  best  and  to 

the  fullest  of  your  ability  to  this  house,  a House  of  God,  which  is  home  to 


you  and  me.  Let  it  stand,  support  its  endeavors,  let  it  remain  for  always 
as  a symbol  of  hope  and  glory  for  we  are  tpgre,  we  are  aflive  this  day,  we  are 
part  of  the  process  of  growth  and  we  hope  that  because  of  what  we  teach 


here,  and  through  our  students  to  the  world  at  large,  such  tragedy  and  evil 
and  horror  shall  nevei^be  visited  upon  the  cttldren  of  men. What 
Anne  F,,ank  might  have  been,  had  she  not  been  in  the  path  of  the  evil,  we  can 

only  surmise;  but  what  you  arid  this  is  a matter  of  record  and  we 

shall  be  judged  as  such  in  the  years  and  generations  to  come.  If  you  want 
to  fulfill  your  obligations  and  responsibilities  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
xtaoh  ו ! ז , can  liv;^  in  peace,  can  look  forward  in 

security  to  the  day  after  this,  ^^n  I say  to  you  as  we  solemnly  observe  a- 
nother  Kol  Nidrei  in  our  lives:  Give  and  donate  generously;  let  this  be  our 
thanksgiging  sacrifice  to  the  Almighty  for  having  spared  so  majgr  of  us;  Idt 

your  actions  speak  for  your  gratit ude^ »rrd  sustain  our  hands  and  our  efforts 

as  we/seek,  despite  the  evil  of  the  past,  to  bring  decency  and  faith,  goodness 
and  blessings  upon  thisjsarth,  to  all  mankind,  by  our  worship  of  God. 
lim  I 1 1 nr  iicT.r  am  ^e  echo  the  blessing  of  our  tradition  wth  more  meaning  and 
truthfulness  than  ever  before:  Blessed  art  '^'hou,  O Lord,  our  God,  King  of  ^ 
the  Universe,  who  hast  sustained  v»S,  wyo-fias  ennobled  vw» , who  hast  kept  «s 
alive  emd  has  ennabled  to  reach  this  day. 

Amen.  IJ I i ־M  t. 
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friends,  on  tliis  sacroci  eve  both  you  and  I^ust סו׳זס ס  before  '^od  to  list, 
confess  and  rei^ent  of  our  sins.  We  are,  all  of  us,  ^;ui  Ity  to  a lae^jer  or 
lesser  degree;  it  is  not  whether  we  have  sinned  b\xt  the*^^^Se  of  giiilt  that 
afflicts  our  conscience.  During  the  course  of  this  night  and  the  day  to 
follow,  surely  the  most  sacred  and  holy  twenty-four  hours  on  the  calend^ar 
of  the  Jew,  each  one  of  us  must  bare  his  soul,  i^etl  \X  must  humble  ourselves 


are  to  be  inscribed  in  th« 


before  tlxe  *^od  of  all  majikind  if  v^e 


person , 


Book  of  Life.  I,  as  an  individual  and  being  as  human  as  the  next 


have  committed  as  well  afi  variety  of  sins;  the  burden  lies  just  as  heavily 
upon  me  as  it  does  upon  you.  At  the  same  time,  as  I come  before  ^od,  there 
is  upon  me  an  added  bvirden  , one  which  has  been  increasingly  heavy 

over  the  past  years  but  one  which  has  only  recently  begrm  to  come  to  the 
fore  in  more  concrete  terms  and  one  which  I would  eare  to  share  with  you 
this  evening.  It  is  a guilt,  I might  add,  ■^^hich  one  would  not  ordinarily 
discuss  for  it  is  a very  private  matter^•  «eff״  one  which  afflicts  the  soul^ 
on  the  level  of  eachjindividual  f 0n  the  other  hand,  if  on  this  one  night  the 
rabbi  and  his  congregation  can  not  be  compltjtely  ojxen  witli  one  another,  what 
chance,  then,  is  there  for  a meaningful  a^d  significant  relationship  either 
together,  or  in  meeting  witli  one  anoth(‘r  or  xs  in  praying  as  one 
holy  fellowship  within  the  community  of  Israel. 

I thinking  not  so  mxicfi  of  **sin"  in  the  limited  sexise  of  the  word  but 
in  terms  of  guilt.  Were  *^od  to  ask  me,  here  and  now,  why  is  it  that  you  feel 
burdened  and  gui It -ridden? , I would  have  to  answer:  Because  you  have  let  me 
live!  That  is  my  burden,  that  is  my  {^ailt  and  thqt  is  t lie^^^Äi^^^hi c!1  I 

v/VJt3f5. 

must  until  the  day  I die  or  until  t!1e  weight  of  conscience  is  lifted  off 

me  because  of  some  as  yet  unforseen  c ircumsf ance . It  is,  of  course  not  an 
-»mfrfcy  tiiought  on  my  part ; otherwij^e  it  would  be  foolish  to  feel  gxiilt,  at  my 
age,  because  of  ones  being  yet  alive.  On  tlie  contrary,  I feel  very  much 
affected  and  afflicted  by  the  memory  of  my  contemporaries  w!10  were  snuffed 
out  in  the  ]xrime  of  life  or,  more  precisely,  at  the  very  point  when  the  pro- 
cess  of  tl)eir  maturity  had  just  begun  to  flower.  I look  about  me  and  assess 
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my  many  blessings:  there  is  peace  in  my  home  and  in  my  community;  those  whom 
I loved  and  love  either  live  at  my  side  or  died  at  peace;  my  little  world  is 
sa^e  ail(  1 secunej  my  f*r1  ends  ^^re  t I'u e and  woithy*  1 live  i n a 1 and  which 
has  given  me  every  op;>ortunity  and  with  the  help  of  a home  which  reflected 
warmth  and  beauty  I was  able  to  make  my  way.  (May  our  child  someday  be  pri- 
v^leged  to  say  the  same!)  While  was  not  always  easy  or  comfortable, 

and  wliile  those  I loved  were  afflicted  by  the  hardships  of  growth  and  re- 
sponsiliili ty  as  was  everyone  else,  I did  not  end  up  in  the  Bronx  Botanical 
hardens  ripping  up  beautiful  flowers  nor  setting  fires  to  buildings.  The 
thrill  of  narcotics  did  not  tempt  me;  the  rebellion  of  my  youth,  I think, 
was  neither  loaded  with  irresponsibility  nor  subject  to  the  whims  and  fancies 
of  a current  fad,  I found  my  life's  work  in  the  Synagogue  which  I called 
my  spiritual  Inime;  I was  never  tempted  to  rebel  against  the  tenets  of  my 
faith.  the  thought  of  a mixed  marriage,  so  terribly  pr'e^alent  in  oiir  day, 

did  not  occur  to  me.  I Avas  away  from  home,  studying  and  working,  a good  many 
years  but  this  never  did  bring  about  an  estrangement, 

nd  yet,  today  and  over  these  past  foAV  years,  I feel  a sense  of  fpiilt 
at  being  yet  alive.  “hen  I feed,  some  weeks  ago,  of  t^^d  woman  on  the  subway 
platform  who  pushed  her  neighbor  under  the  onrushing  train  and  explained  her 
acti(Aj1s  in  terms  of  tier  memories  of  concentration  camp,  I a twinge  of 

conscience.  I feel  a sense  of  guilt.  When  I read  so  foolish  an  article  as 
that  of  iiabbi  Asher,  "Is  it  time  we  forgave  t!1e  Germans",  I a twinge  of 

conscience.  I feel  a sense  of  ^piilt,  “hen  I read  of  t!)e  swastika  paintings 
in  Bambei'g,  Germanyip  on  tombstones  and  memorials  I fe/ii^  a twinge  of  conscience 
I feel  a sense  of  guilt,  Examples  could  b(j  multiplied  ad  nauseum  but  with 
each  pddition  to  t!1e  li_qt,  tlie  basis  of  my  guilt  becomes  everjif  stronger  and 
more  firmly  implanted  in  my  mind.  I fe.el  <p1ilt  at  being  yet  alive  when  all 
is,  has  been  and  appears  destined  to  be,  so  well  with  me^while  untold  thous- 
ands  are  still  afflicted  by  the  soars  of  ttjeir  persecution  and  while  literal- 
ly  millions  lie  in  marked  and  unmarked  graves,  victims  of  the  despicable  tyr- 
I feel  a sense  of  guilt  that  I am  yet  alive  for  tm-  question/^  keeps  , 
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time  and  a«al״.  it  Bna״s  at  my  mind  and  anirit  and  will  not  let  me  live  in 
peace:  why  did  I.  eapocially,  deserve  to  live  while  so  many  others  had  to  diel 
‘he  persistent  question,  incidentally,  applies  to  each  and  everyone  of  us 
gathered  here  this  sacred  and  solemn  night!  whether  you  come  from 
were  horn  here  in  A.־״rlca,  *־hy  was  the  good  fort.me  given  to  us, 

and,  most  vital  at  all,  why  are  we  deserving  of  such 

good  luck  in  terms  of  the  life  we  live.  “ut,  in  addition,  there  comes  the 
added  di.n״nsl״״:  since  we  are  ^ fortu.1ate  as  to  be  yet  alive,  what  are  we 
doTni^i^thai‘  we  may  cj^tiiiuf  to  merit  this  advantage? 

I look  about  me  and  I know  that  both  her. 

-e  ..,w״e  tT.ensr,1red  has  been»^11at orated.  People 


1 look  about  me  and  I know  that  bulh  hur ־ ׳ 

out  the  laiul,  the  memory  of  what  transpired  has  be^Ä|Wt.ad.  People 
are  so  intent  upon  having  a good  time  that  the  decimation  of  our  people  is 
T^l  memorial  service.  furthermore,  and  perhaps  most 

tragic  of  all,  we  who  were  persecuted  because  of  our  Judaism,  have  allowed 
the  me״ning  of  our  faith  to  be  diluted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  hardly 
recognizable  in  terms  of  its  original  value,  warmth  .and  consequence.  When 
1 eee  some  of  the  youngster»  of  our  time  who  are  faking  their  way  through 
a Jewish  education  and  a bar  Mitzvoh  ceremony,  of  parents  who  have  little 
or  no  interest  much  less  enthusiasm  for  what  Judaism  implies,  I c,,n  not 
help  but  think  of  W״th.an  Merman’s  giant  poem  "From  All  Peoples",  which  con- 
tains  these  lines:  "When  our  children  cried  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows.  We 
never  heard  the  world's  anger!  ‘or  Thou  didst  choose  us  from  among  all  peopl 
es/fhou  didst  love  us  and  favor  us.  ‘or  Thou  didst  choose  us  from  all  peopl 
«,.And  when  our  children  marched  to  the  gallows/  Jewish  children,  wise  Jew- 
ish  children,  ‘hey  know  that  their  blood  is  not  counted  in  the  bloodshed— 
They  only  c״ll  back  to  their  mothers:  ■Mother,  don't  106kl■"  In  this  con- 


text my  friends,  when  I might  well  h,ave  been  one  of  those  children  but  for 

.r  r 1 am  I not  entitled  in  all  honesty  of  soiil  to 

the  bles.sing  of  ^od  1^ידז•  , am  x nox 

feel  this  burden  of  gaailt  and  to  ask.  o..ce  ag״ln,  the  overwhelming  question: 
why  am  I yet  alive  and  since  I am  one  of  the  chose.i  few,  ״hat  can  or  should 


wliich  this  lilessing  brine» 


to  every  expectation 


I do  in  order  to  live  up 
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with  it?  If  only  I coiild  ^ something;  in  order  to  justify  my  existence,  the 
feeling  of  conscience  and  ^;uilt  mi^jht  r>f?1«hupB.  be  t±£b5!d.  Perhaps,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  orderly  process  of  living;  from  day  to  day  is  an  answer 
in  itself  althou^jh,  on  so  solemn  a ni{;ht  as  this,  it  is  hardly  an  answer  on 
the  same  and  awesome  level  as  the  question  which  motivated  it,  *^'he  sense  of 
^uilt  is  present  and  the  conventional  platitiules  will  not  ^ipe  it  away,  I 
vender  what  answer,  if  any,  od  would  ^ive  me  were  I able  to  speak  to  Him 
of  this  matter  within  the  context  of  this  Day  of  Atonement, 

One  wonders,  my  friends,  Avhether  the  ^piilt  to  which  I refereed,  is  not 
a Pa^^t  of  you  as  well'!  All  of  us  siiffened,  vere  hurt,  incarcerated  if  not 
in  body  then  certainly  in  spirit  for  the  decimation  of  our  people  toixched 
us  all,  v/^ether  safe  across  tfie  ocdem  or  within  the  corxfines  of  hell  itself. 
Is  there  a sin^^le  J exv  who  did  not  lose  someone,,  no  matter  how  distant  a re- 
lation?  Is  tlxer׳  a single  Jew  who  did  not  feel  the  horror  of  his  people's 
fate?  Is  there  a sixigle  Jew  who  can,,  in  all  honesty,  wipe  the  memory  of  this 
cat  astropliic , indeed  cataclysmic,  event  off  the  slate  of  his  mixad?  Are  you 
not  burdened  by  this  sense  of  ^^uilt  as  well;  do  you  not,  as  I,  feel  the  need 
to  jxastify  your  bein^;  alive,  j(  your  very  existence  liefore  t+re — gyes — 04:  ^od,  , 

even  more  far  reachin^^:  not  only  you  must  justify  y<jur  existence  bxxt  yoQ  must 
answer  for  the  way  of  life  of  yoxir  children  as  well  for  fiad  you  become  a •v404״; ■ 
■km  t (a — t.ho  do>s  tmietirrm  o£  t!)e  six  million,  your  chilflren  and  y<xur  chil<Jren  s 
^ children  would  never  have  rn^tli(  11  Tin  11  11 P n nnxj  dny.  Of  course,  we  all 

suffered,  we  h^ve  admitted  ttiat  already;  of  course,  we  all  have  our  stories 
to  tell  and  our  hardships  to  parade  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  those  who 
are  willing;  to  listen.  Hut  t!ie  point  is  inescapable:  with  it  all,  we  are 
still  ,^livel  As  a consequence,  it  wcjuld  ajxpear  to  me,  ^^e  must  answer  to  our- 
selves  and  before  Oq(!  whettier  we  !mve  justified  this  life  of  ours,  wixich  He 
in  His  wisdom  and  in  His  bountiful  mercy,  sPfired  .and  !)lessod,  A^hat  answer, 
if  you  could  sוזeak  to  Alim,  mi{;ht  He  Give  to  you?  Is  it  not  time,  is  tliis 
not  the  4 ay — e »>< 4—*׳■  h-e■  !lour,  to  pon<ler  this  lioart -rendiuG  ajul  sou l-s־earix1G 
question? ־* ־hose  of  us  who  feel  the  G^ilt,  must  we  not  be  honest  with  our- 
selves  axid  V(fit״  Him? 


ing  our  case  tat  in  arguing  itXanrt  in /.lemaln.tlne  a  ״ ׳ensure  of  Justification. 
Dialogue,  the/efore,  Detween  r can  take  ,״any  fclms.  It  was 

Abral,a״.\o  /lo״<le<l  with  ^od  for  W men  of  bo>l<™  an<l  Gemorrajf  and  went  so 
far  as  to\Iy■.  shall  not  the  JudJw  all  the  e׳\h  da  Justl^״  Moses  de-  ‘ 
״,anded  tha/Xd  turn  away  His  f^rcXrath  from  thX^ple  J־  Israel  and  not 
do  evil  aiains\he  people  whi/e  Iere.Aah  flings  into\^o,mtenanoe : 0 Lord, 

‘hou  hast/deceiveX״e  !■  I'he  palmist  coi^nually  venturos^^ainst  •the  Jmige- 
ment  of  /he  Almighty\and  wh/ can  ever  f״r^  the  brilliant  an\^llenging 
dialo^^ie  ‘]between  Job  aWci  Gmi.  j 


% 


V . 


If  would  answer  us,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a f^roup  within  the 


community  of^stricken  Israel,  perhaps  ^^e  would  siiy:  the  (pailt  c,׳m  be  eased 
and  the  burden  made  bearable/\by  your  committment  to  that  which  has  been  your 
glory  as  well  as  your  sorrow.  Contrary  to  the  contemporary  trend,  make  of 
that  which  they  sought  to  destroy,  a living  witness  to  the  survigal  of  our 
Eternal  i’eople.  xistain  and  strengthen  Judaism  with  every  ounce  of  energy 
and  will-power  at  your  command;  make  the  faith  of  your  fathers  a living, 
vital  and  dynamic  reality  so  that  instead  of  l)eing  diluted  and  weakened  it 
shall  be  fortified  and  sustained.  a««1 ''^Tu'n  it  will  be  able  to  survive  and  en- 
dure  every  ouslought  which  man  can  devise.  ^’^ake  your  House  of  '׳־od  throb  with 
life.5fc«rl  people  it  with  the  dedicated  and  devoted,  raise  your  voice  in  answ- 
er  to  what  might  have  been  with  an  affirmation!  ;^1  ITT  ll,llLih  shall  echo  from 
this  day  onward  throughout  all  the  ages.  Make  this  House  of  '^od  come  .alive!, 

I 

with  itstschools,  its  affiliate  groups,  its  honor,1׳ble  reputation,  its  service 

'kJbaJ, 

to  Jew  and  neighbor,  its  dedication  to  ideals  and  !)rinciples.  .a*«!  bring  to  it 
a saci'ifice  of  the  material  m-iil ־ ־  1 1י|5 ח**U+aJ.  w!1ic!)  shall  assiire,  for  always,  the 
worshipy^of  the  one,  living  *^od. 

My  friends,  if  this  is  the  answer  or  even  if  it  is  only  a portion  of  the 
answer^  so  as  to  alleviate  the  guilt  with  which  we  are  burdened,  t hiw.  let  us 


•f  we  are  driven  to 


do  our  part . 1*ר  I  רו ו  not  ra-i י . 0^. 11 ו.  ..,!,.rv- 


• ״ I 

justify  our  existence  !)ecause  we  were  not  chosen  for  death,  then  let  us  , j 1 ! e t i 


jusiiiy  oui’  existence  oecause  we 
־4־y — mir  !leiTig — alive  — ^^e^1י  an! 


'><yn<»w,  for  the  of  thjrs  Temple,  fui  ttTli• 

--f  1 1 ti  1 1 — of  ouf  inlien  tanoe■»  We  have  been  chosen  for  life,  no  let-un — י -■■o  ן 


^>ר 


b«׳t  Qur  faith  t^o  h.as^managed  to  survive  so  let  us  not  forsake  it  in  houi' 

of  ■Hottd,  If,  in  our  collective  guilt,  we  must  ask;  why  am  I still  alive  and 

I 

am  I doing  to  deserve  this  existence?,  then  let  us  answer  as  one:  becausel 

the  words  "Am  Yisroel  Chai"  are  not  merely  a iihrase  but  a prayer  anti  tliis 

SviÄjJI 

prayor^jis  for  you  and  ine  a Divine  '^omi'iandment , With  all  of  our  burdens,  we 

; I Act 

[-oan-'-wet  >nf1/t»e■»  indeed,  with  your  help,  we  shall  f ן °h'  '^■'d  euT?  Jay  hum 


OM- י/ י, 


^ ^ ' 7'  0 ' / ׳Jc’ר ־  : (]u  ג c  נ * ל < * נ ׳ 

■Amen»  f * • » ׳ . י ^ . - r 

" fiK  'v  naaa׳L  ^ ‘ yo  ! " 
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THE  STAINED  GLASS  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 
A first  look 

prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Lehman,  Rabbi 

HISTORY:  Light  and  worship  have  been  aligned  as  symbol  and 

mystical  experience  since  the  dawn  of  time.  Light  was  the  symbol 
of  the  Divine  and  the  source  of  life;  the  sun  is  the  source  of 
growth.  To  bring  light  into  the  place  of  worship  was  a natural 
association  of  dreams  and  ideas,  of  awe  and  feeling. 

Stained  glass  was  a part  of  the  Byzantine  era  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  C.E.,  supplementing  the  mosaics  which  adorned  the 
churches  of  the  period.  The  stained  glass  had  a particularly 
striking  effect  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  Mediterranean  area. 

Shades  of  red,  green,  blue  and  yellow  brightened  the  stark  interior 
of  the  churches.  As  time  passed,  during  the  period  of  Gothic  acohi- 
tecture,  as  buildings  took  different  shapes,  walls  were  elongated. 

In  this  context,  stained  glass  windows  became  prominent  features  of 
the  medieval  churches.  The  windows  told  stories  from  the  Gospels 
in  pictures,  thus  enhancing  the  lives  of  the  great  mass  of  people 
and  serving  also  as  a pedagogic  technique  for  those  who  could  not 
read.  The  windows  enabled  them  to  see  and  interpret  the  stories 
made  all  the  more  vivid  by  means  of  the  brilliant  colors. 

In  the  Synagogue  the  development  of  stained  glass  was  quite 
different.  Decorations  of  one  form  or  another  were  already  part  of  the 
ancient  Synagogue  structure  but,  of  course,  in  relation  to  the  Second 
Commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  make  any  graven  images,"  few  images  were 
shown.  Ideograms  such  as  the  Promised  Land  and  its  fruits  and  produce, 
were  carved  on  holy  objects:  the  Ark,  the  pulpit,  the  chairs  along  the 
eastern  wall.  There  were  also  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Synagogues, 
along  the  moldings  for  example,  just  as  words  from  the  Koran  were  later 
written  along  the  walls  of  the  mosques.  Once  in, a while,  actual  scenes 
from  the  biblical  narrative  were  painted  on  walls:  Daniel  in  the  lion’s 
den,  Joseph  and  his  coat  of  many  colors,  Elijah  and  the  chariot,  but 
these  artistic  expressions  were  controversial  and,  in  general,  communities 
shied  away  from  paintings  within  the  Sanctuary.  That  they  did  exist, 
however,  is  a matter  of  fact:  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  to  mention  just  one 
example,  were  beautifully  displayed  in  mosaics  on  the  floors  of  ancient 
Synagogues.  These  floors  have  been  unearthed  in  Israel;  they  are 
clearly  visible  and  are  preserved  as  national  treasures. 
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Stained  glass  made  Its  appearance  within  the  Sanctuaries  of  Jews  as 
late  as  the  19th  century.  Many  books  have  been  written  relating  to 
this  controversial  innovation.  As  can  be  surmised,  the  orthodox  were 
against  the  practice  while  liberals  were  favorably  inclined.  The  idea 
of  depicting  individuals  within  these  windows  was  denounced  on  the  basis 
that  one  should  not  imitate  the  practices  of  the  Gentiles  and  secondly, 
that  Jews  were  forbidden  the  making  of  images  of  any  kind,  on  any  surface, 
in  any  medium  for  fear  of  encouraging  idolatry.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  controversy,  noted  rabbis,  particularly  in  Hungary  and  in  Essen, 

Germany,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  new  practice  as  a means  of  being  more  like 
everyone  else  and  adding  a new  touch  of  beauty  to  the  House  of  God.  Today, 
almost  every  new  synagogue  building  contains  at  least  one  example  of 
stained  glass. 

DEVELOPMENT;  The  idea  of  new  memorial  windows  in  the  form  of  stained 
glass  has  been  a part  of  the  administration  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  for 
at  least  two  full  years.  With  the  generous  bequest  some  years  ago  by 
two  loyal  members  of  the  Temple  family,  this  idea  could  be  more  than  a 
dream.  Translating  the  idea  into  reality  became  an  active,  ongoing 
project. 

At  first,  a large  committee  was  organized  by  the  officers  of  the 
Temple j its  task;  to  set  certain  basic  parameters  and  to  explore,  in 
depth,  the  whole  idea  of  the  memorial  windows  and  what  form  these 
should  take.  After  the  initial  meetings,  and  after  full  Board  discussion, 
this  large  group  was  reduced  to  working  size;  approximately  fifteen 
individuals,  representing  the  Affiliates  of  the  Temple  family  as  well  as 
people  of  divergent  interests  and  skills.  The  committee  was  co-chaired 
by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Kohlmann,  President  of  the  Congregation  and  by  Rabbi  Lehman. 
This  small  group  met  many  times  over  a period  of  a year  and  a half,  discuss- 
^^8»  debating,  rejecting  and  accepting.  It  had  to  be  a labor  of  love  and 
devotion. 

The  group  interviewed  four  artists  and  asked  each  to  submit  certain 
ideas  on  paper.  After  much  discussion  and  individual  presentations, 
the  work  of  the  renowned  artist,  Jean  Jacques  Duval,  was  accepted  and 
he  was  commissioned  to  do  the  first  drafts  for  all  six  windows.  Mr. 

Norbert  Türkei  was  in  charge  of  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  our 
Sanctuary.  He  was  the  architect  who  led  the  original  renovation  of  our 
Temple  in  1972.  The  House  Committee  Chairman,  Mr.  Norman  Eisner, 
supervised . 

In  the  course  of  time,  Mr.  Duval  went  through  three  revisions  of  his 
plans  for  the  windows.  Rabbi  Lehman  presented  the  thought  that  each  of 
the  windows  should  reflect  a specific  theme.  This  idea  was  approved  by 
the  committee  and  developed  by  the  artist.  As  Mr.  Duval  presented  his 
large  sketches,  the  full  committee  was  reconvened  and  met  for  all 
subsequent  discussions.  More  than  thirty  individuals  were  actively 
Involved  in  the  creative  process.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  each  of  the 
six  windows  has  been  endowed,  either  by  individuals  or  by  family  groups, 
in  memory  of  dear  ones.  The  congregation  is  grateful  to  all  for  their 
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*gestures  of  financial  help,  but,  even  more,  for  their  faith  in  the  future 
of  our  Temple.  These  stained  glass  memorial  windows,  the  six  now  visible, 
as  well  as  two  yet  to  be  created  and  installed,  will  be  officially 
dedicated  on  the  50th  commemorative  anniversary  of  KRISTALLNACHT,  November 

1988. 

THEMES:  The  six  windows  have  the  following  themes:  CREATION, 

LEARNING,  PEACE  HOLOCAUST,  FREEDOM  ISRAEL.  At  the  bottom  of  each  window 
is  a verse  written  in  Hebrew,  taken  from  traditional  sources,  which 
illustrates  the  theme.  A brief  explanation  of  the  images  depicted  in 
the  windows  follows , viewing  the  windows  first  on  the  right  (Cantor  s)  ^ 
side,  from  front  to  rear,  and  then  the  same  sequence  on  the  left  (Rabbi's) 

s ide . 

CREATION:  The  quote  "And  it  was  very  good"  comes  from  the  Book  of 
Genesis  and  refers  to  the  totality  of  God's  work.  We  see  a division  at 
the  top  of  the  window  indicating  the  original  void  or,  at  the  same  time, 
the  difference  between  chaos  and  order,  between  emptiness  and  fulfillment. 
Above  it  all  there  are  the  wings  of  the  "Shechinah",  God's  Presence.  Two 
hands  are  held  in  Priestly  Blessing,  bestowing  approval  on  the  earliest 
forms  of  creation  as  indicated  by  the  three  fish. 

LEARNING:  The  theme  states  "The  study  of  Torah  supercedes  all  else". 

We  find  the  scroll  of  Torah  growing  out  of  a tree,  the  Tree  of  Life  and 
this  tree  reaches  ever  upward,  filled  with  leaves  and  flowers  and  vegeta- 
tion.  On  the  right  side  there  is  an  open  book,  again  as  part  of  the 
Tree,  perhaps  this  time  the  Tree  of  Knowledge.  In  the  lower  right  hand 
corner»■־ there  are  the  heads  of  children  facing  the  book.  They,  who  are 
our  future,  are  in  the  process  of  learning. 

PEACE:  The  theme  is  "And  they  shall  learn  war  no  more".  At  the 
very  top  of  the  window  we  find  a dove,  the  symbol  of  peace;  it  rests  on 
the  bottom  part  of  the  Hebrew  letter  "shin",  which  begins  the  word  "Shalom". 
At  the  bottom  right  there  are  handles  of  swords  which  are  broken  in  two, 
and  from  them  emerges  a plow  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah:  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares".  We  can  also  see  two  tablets 
of  the  Covenant,  which  leads  to  peace.  If  the  land  is  at  peace,  growth 
is  possible;  therefore,  the  image  is  presented  of  a house  in  which  people 
dwell  in  safety  and  security. 

HOLOCAUST:  The  red  flames  are  an  obvious  symbol  of  the  tragedy  of 
our  people; gpSynagogue  is  seen,  on  the  bottom  left,  in  flames.  At  the 
same  time,  a bird  arises  out  of  the  flames  as  a mythical  Phoenix  to 
indicate  renewal.  At  the  very  top,,  it  appears  that  waves  of  green  and 
blue  water  are  separated,  perhaps  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  At  that 
time,  God  caused  the  enemy  to  p>erish  and  we  are  here  to  tell  the  tale. 

As  it  was  true  then,  so  it  is  in  our  time.  The  theme  voiced  by  the 
Psalmist  accentuates  the  thought:  "I  will  not  die  but  live!" 
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FREEDOM:  The  theme  is  of  particular  relevance  to  us  as  Americans  ^ 
and  as  Jews  and  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Leviticus;  "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land  and  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof".  We  see  a 
ship  at  sea  coming  toward  us;  so  many  of  us  arrived  at  these  shores  in 
the  same  manner.  A hand  is  holding  a torch  reminding  us  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  Further,  we  see  a chain  but  this  symbol  of  slavery  is  broken 
and  all  around  it  are  cups  reminding  us  of  the  cups  of  wine  at  the  time 
of  Passover,  our  festival  of  freedom.  Last,  the  red  spots  at  the  bottom 
left  teach  us  of  one  more  festival  of  freedom:  Chanukah;  these  splashes 
of  red  are  synonymous  with  the  candles  on  the  Menorah. 

ISRAEL:  The  theme  tells  it  all:  "If  not  now,  when?"  After  two  thous- 
and  years,  the  time  has  come  for  the  rebirth  of  Israel.  The  grey  dark 
colors  at  bottom  right  identify  the  Western  Wall  but  the  lighter  buildings 
at  the  left,  with  their  domes,  speak  of  the  building  style  in  Jerusalem 
today.  Two  hands  hold  a Shofar;  it  is  being  blown  at  the  rebirth  of 
the  nation  and  to  celebrate  a reunited  Jerusalem.  The  abundant  and 
obvious  fruit  and  vegetables  above  tell  of  the  achievements  of  the  people 
in  reclaiming  the  land  and  the  Negev  in  particular. 

Two  other  windows  are  yet  to  be  created  and  their  themes  decided; 
they  wil  be  ready  for  the  official  dedication  of  all  the  windows  on 
November  9th,  1988. 


PYTHIANS  KE?׳!  SERVICE  ■ 

The  T composed  of  5 bks,  a section  of  which  is  read  ■ 
each  wk  as  the  Torah  portion.  Ths  Sat.  we  not  only  ■ 
rd  new  ,^ct  but  entirely  new  bk:  the  4th,  Numbers.  H 
Has  ths  bee  .'^‘"names’’  of  children  of  Israel  are  I 

listed  at  very  be^innlnfr;  it  is  a census,  a descript B 
o•^  who  is  who  and  where  does  each  man  belcnp:  as  the  ■ 
members  of  all  12  tribes  are  name^  & listed.  ■ 

It  is,  in  final  analysis,  a very  boring  few  chapters  I 
which  open  ths  bk  and  rabbis  discussed  ths  point  alsoB 
What  is  need  of  all  these  names?  they  asked.  Answ.3־rB 
vitally  needed  to  indicate  that  each  <5:  every  person  ■ 
is  of  worth  and  value  to  totality,  entirety  of  people* 
It  is  in  same  vein  that  you  list  in  yr  hearts  and  minds■ 
the  names  of  those  of  yr  loved  ones  who  are  no  more;  ■ 
they  were  at  one  time  and  thr  lives  were,  also,  of  I 
worth  and  value  but  now  they  have  answered  call  of  OdB 
Ths  valid  in  terms  of  yr  families  and  also  in  tej^^ros  of  I 
t)55s  wort’ey  organization.  For  you  here,  in  very  real  I 
sense,  are  a "family”  as  well:  you  share,  you  care,  ■ 
you  biiiild  and  are  concerned  ^ th  one  another  and  f or■ 
each  other^  each  & everyone“^  you  is  dedicated  tol 
a meaningful,  impressive  and  even  sacred  ideal.  I 

^Ind  yet,  each  one  of  you,  whether  in  circle  of  yr  3)wn  I 
family  or  this  family  have  felt  the  sorrow  of  loss:  I 
a dear  one  has  been  called  and  he  has  had  to  answer!  I 
[n  terms  of  this  group,  a brother  has  died  and  each  one■ 
of  y^  has  truly  felt  the  loss  for  it  is  a closely 
knl^  society  where  each  rerson  feels  at  home  and  feeli 
needed  and  worthy. 

)he  loss  of  a brother  here  has  brought  a void,  an  empt^ 
ness,  a vacuum  which  will  be  ho«.rd  to  fill  #crr  eväntho 
there  are  always  new  candidates  who  join  yr  ranks, 
once  a beloved  brother  with  whom  you  shared  so  many 
years,  enterprises,  values  and  wishes,  dreams  and  yearr 
Inrs,  the  old  comraderle^fcan  never  be  recalled  and 
can  not  be  filled  ever  again  as  the  void  reinalns. 

In  the  course  of  years,  think  back  to  the  friendships 
you  formed 

I Think  back  to  the  projects  you  led  in  con.pjncticn  with 
someone  else 

Think  back  to  the  men  you  met  here  and  with  who^\  you 
struck  up  a more  than  passing  friendship 
[Think  back  to  the  men  whom  you  Invited  to  your  heu/se 
1 and  with  whom  you  shared  a social  mutuality 
phlnk  back  to  those  who  were  sick  and  retu1׳*ned  in  healt 
then  to  those  with  whom  yoגו  shared  the  worry,  the  con 
I cern,  the  trepidation,  the  terror  that  gripped  your 
I heart,  the  fear  that  they  might  be  lost  & how  you 
I rejoiced  at  their  return  or  mourned  their  death. 


part  of 
;1th  whciii  y 


ard  are  a 
to  those 
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these  are  the  emotions  which  were 
you  as  your  mind's  eyes  returns 
shared  but  who  are  no  more. 

They  were,  in  accord,  to  Torah;  name , a part  of  your 
^rt ”number׳;  they  were  accounted  as  wor'thy  and  they 
are  r '■membered  for  each  5:  everyone  was  vital  to  the 
totality  of  what  is  your  oreanizatlon • 

They,  as  individuals  and  as  personalities,  represented 
a laue־h,  a smile,  a gesture  of  comoassion,  a sle-n  of 
friendship,  a kind  word,  a tear  shared,  a handshake, 
a touch  of  honor,  a feeling  of  sincerity,  a belief  i 
one  another;  in  short, 

they _ represented  all  that  which  goes  in  the  word'broth 
er",  »,friend , companion  and  man  and  in  terms  of  this 
meaning  and  relevance,  eventhough  they  aro  gone,  the 
are  not  merely  remembered  öut  their  names  are  men- 
ticned  by  us  for  a blessing. 

Often  have  the  feeling  fehat  at  occasions  such  as  this, 
the  younger  men  have  no  real  appreciation  of  what  is 
Involved  and  that  their  participation  in  this  type  o 
ceremony  is  merely  a formality. 

It  is  understandable  they  must  travel  on  the  road 

which  each  one  of  us  has  trod  already;  but  because 
sorrow  will  touch  them  as  well,  we  say  to  them:  des- 
plte  the  sadness  which  will  contact  you  in  the  days  an! 
years  to  come:  form  those  friendships,  make  those 
gestuy^cs  of  meaning  and  relevance  for  although  you 
and  ur  friends  will  ultimately  all  travel  the  same 
path,  you  will,  at  least,  have  a memory  and  that  me- 
morj!  shall  ennoble  and  sustain  you  all  yr  days. 

That  is  the  way  it  is  in  a family,  whether  your  own  or 
one  of  such  a nature:  you  plan  and  dream  and  rore  in 


be" 

remain , 
shared  & 
blessing ) 


a spirit  of 
the  very 


togethernesg^nd  unity  onT-y-  to 
end  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
But  t>>ose  ivho  have  gone  and  t?hose  who  remain 
in  this  one  word;^  there  is  to  be  found  the 
share  : are  at  peace  for  they  are  remembered^ 

t^^elr  numbers  are  sacred,  tnelr  י Ives  were  of  grt 
meaning  and  the  friendships 9 ־.r־e  never  to  be  forgotte 


What  greater  memorial  could  be  erected  to  any  man,  to 
any  individual,  to  any  member  of  a croup,  to  any  i- 
deal,  principle  nd  set  of  valu^  existed  and 

^^wj^emember  and  because  o^  this, 

. That  13  what  we  say  now  in  our ו׳ וearts  of  all 
those  to  whose  memory  we  pay  homage:  we  remember,  we 
are  sad,  we  will  not  forget־,  for,  you  gave  us  some- 
thing  of  good  and  meaning  during  yr  days  among  us. 

As  tradition  phrases  it:  The  mem  of  righteous  is  for  a 
blessing, Amen , 


DEPARTED  BROTHERS  OF  FEDERAL  LODGE 


_May  17,  1964 

Oct  19,  1964 

2I0V•  18,  1964 

Jan.  4,  1966 

25,  1955 

June  10,  1955 

.Sept.  23.  1955 

Nov.  2,  1955 

Nov.  15,  1955 

Dec.  1,  1955 

—October  11,  1966 

/^pril  29,  1967 

A.ujg:ust  22,  1967 

A.pril  12,  1968 

A.ugust  26,  1968 

._March  11,  1969 

A.ugust  19,  1969 

Jan.  28,  1960 

AprU  11,1960 

June  6,  1960 

__.Aug.  26,  1960 

__Nov.  19,  1960 

March  2,  1961 

May  9,  1961 

Aug.  9,  1961 

Oct  3,  1961 

Dec.  17,  1961 

Feb.  11,  1962 

Apr.  10,  1962 

Oct  7,  1962 

Oct  13,  1962 

April  29,  1963 

July  30,  1963 

Oct  3,  1963 

Nov.  7,  1963 

Jan.  20,  1964 

Jan.  22,  1964 

Jan.  24,  1964 

Mar.  23,  1964 

Apr.  13,  1964 

Apr.  20,  1964 

April  21,  1964 

.November  24,  1964 

Oct.  6,  1966 

Feb.  9,  1966 

JVlarch  12,  1966 


Arthur  Price  

Irving  Wells  

Sam  Zimmerman  

P.C.  Isadore  Brown  — 

Irving  Bum 

Max  Frankel 

Emil  Horn 

Michael  Kessler 

P.C.  Paul  Herman 

Joseph  Leff 

Dave  Pickard  

Abraham  Kubel 

Samuel  Tepper 

P.C.  Louis  Weiss 

Leon  Altscher — — 

Paul  Estrin — 

Abraham  Linzer 

AI  Hirschfield 

P.D.G.C.  Philip  M.  Stem 

Joseph  Schwartz  

Oscar  Fireman  — 

Michael  Adler  — 

Jack  Gerson 

Joseph  Fisher  

Abraham  Navlen  

Max  L.  Wassner  

Irving  Bernstein 

P.C.  Harold  Lisinsky 

Samuel  Hirsch  

Charles  Lefkowitz  

P.C.  Morris  Lefkowitz 

Sol  Shulman  — 

P.C.  Henry  Corben  

Henry  Spiner  

Samuel  Halpern  

Milton  S.  Meyer  

Sidney  Sternick  

Charles  N.  Raiss  

Abraham  Reinhardt  .... 

Benjamin  Hirsch  

Max  Ressler  

Beniamin  Feldman — 

Philip  Goldstein 

Alex  Morberger  — 

Irving  Magenheim  

Louis  Perlman  


A.  Alfred  Haymes January  4th,  1942 

Robert  Jacobson July  27,  1943 

P.C.  Isaac  N.  Da/vis October  29,  1943 

Samuel  Yudelowitz  November  10,  1943 

Joseph  Krauss  March  27,  1944 

*Archie  Wells  - -April  4,  1944 


.January 


Al.  Pohorelis 


P.C.  Martin  Lowenthal  February  24,  1946 


Sam  Nassan  March  20,  1947 

Sam  Praeger Juan  14,  1947 

P.  C.  Jacob  Schoolman  . July  8,  1947 

Sol  Fromkess - September  6,  1947 

A.  H.  Levy Oct  9,  1947 

Sol  Gaswirth  April  13,  1948 

Sol  Gerber  lune  1948 

P.C.  Morris  M.  Green July,  1948 

Murray  Reiss  fci*•  I»  1949 

William  (Billy)  Wolfe  -June  10,  1949 

Morris  Freidman  — — July  26,  1949 

Abe  Rothstein  Aug.  9,  1949 

Ben  Silverman  - March  29,  1950 

P.C.  William  (Bill)  Peterson  — April  14,  1960 

P.D.G.C.  Jacob  B.  Engel  May  9,  1950 

Ben  Mertik  — August  11.  1950 

P.  C.  Simon  Levy  October  1,  1950 

Samuel  Kessler  December  23,  1950 

Thomas  Cohen  — February  1,  1951 

Theodore  Kahn  — ■April  11.  1951 

P.  C.  Isaac  Kaplan  April  29,  1951 

Michael  Ross  June  20th,  1951 

Joseph  Siegel  July  2nd,  1951 

Alex  Greenberg  July  14th,  1951 

Harry  'JTeissman  — Aug.  7th,  1951 

Al  Luxenberg  — Atig.  11th,  1951 

Joseph  Lupovitch  - Nov.  7th,  1951 

P.C.  John  Freiser  •Nov.  1st,  1951 

Max  Goldstein  — Dec.  3rd,  1951 

Edward  Lokyitch  - .....Jan.  10th,  1952 

P.C.  Harry  Budwig July  14,  1962 

Harry  Klinek  - ..  .Nov.  7,  1952 

Harry  Magazine - April  12,  1953 


..June  20th,  1951 

July  2nd,  1951 

...July  14th,  1951 


Sept.  15,  1953 

״...Jan.  7,  1954 

Feb.  10,  1954 

Feb.  24,  1954 

April  1,  1954 

May  1,  1954 


P.  C.  Joshua  Saffarty  Oct.  5 th,  1913 

Jacob  Zahn  Sept.  28tb,  1913 

Samuel  Burnett  1^1^ 

Jacob  Wall  1914 

P,  C.  Julius  Budwig  May  14th,  1914 

Chas.  Lever  May  4th,  1919 

William  D.  Sherman  Oct.  15th.  1921 

Rev.  Bernard  Goldschmidt  Oct.  15th,  1922 

Dr.  Mark  1.  Knapp  — 1923 

Jacob  Berger  Aug.  27th,  1923 

Bernard  Marks  April  4th.  1924 

Jacob  L.  Mannheimer  Dec.  29th.  1924 

Joseph  Marks  Juu*  10th,  1924 

Isaac  Friedman  Aug.  12th,  1925 

Harry  Savinsky  - J*“•  1**•  1928 

John  Schradin  March  12th,  1926 

P.  D.  G.  C.  Herman  Wolf  May  29th.  1928 

Herman  Davis  July  4th,  1928 

Christian  Bilhaz  Sept.  l4th,  1928 

Reubin  Taer  J 10 »״״th,  1929 

Herman  Michael  ®th.  1929 

Bernard  R.  Rosenman  May  30th,  1930 

P.  D.  G.  C.  Emanuel  Kempner  Aug.  25th,  1930 

Beniamin  Gottheimer  Sept.  19th,  1930 

Morris  Levinsky  Nov.  4th.  1930 

Emanuel  Stenzler  Jan•  8th,  1933 

Wally  Ellis  S«Pt•  1«־ 


Oct.  5th,  1934 
July  12rh.  1934 
Aug.  25.  1935 
April  10  th.  1936 
״.  June  22nd,  1936 

July  13th,  1936 

April  17  th,  1937 

April  17th,  193־/ 

Dec.  16th.  1937 
July  5th,  1938 


P.  C.  Wm.  Steinhardi 
P.  C.  Henry  Suntl.ind 
Abraham  W.  Seiden 
Irving  Fr.רnkel 

Abraham  Wolff  - 

P.C.  Louis  C.  Mars 

Chas.  A.  Maxwell  

David  O.  Kantor  

Herman  Engel 
P.C.  Aaron  Kempner 


Al  Cohen  

' Irving  Simon 

David  R.  Perler  

Nathan  Strom  — - 

P.C.  Louis  Bloch  — 
P.C  Harry  I.  Cohen 


Bernard  Feifer  Aug.  13th,  1938 

Sol  Rapiport  F«b.  22nd,  1939 

Philip  Levine  January  23rd,  1940 

Harry  Lubin  March  12th,  1940 

Julius  G.  Kramer  April  10th,  1940 

Henry  Karlindecker  June  2nd,  1940 

Albert  Berman  - April  26th,  1941 

Samuel  Berwin  May  6th,  1941 

George  Leflf  June 


PYTHIAN  SISTERS  ROLL  CALL 


P.C.  Harold  Lisnof 
Sidney  Sternberg 
P C.  HAROLD  LISINSKY 
SIDNEY  STERNICK 


P.D.G.C.  Emanuel  Kempner 
Arthur  Strumpf 
P.C.  Ike  Davis 
P.C.  William  Peterson 
P.  C Isaac  Kaplan 


FEDERAL  TEMPLE  No.  118 

Selma  Kaplan,  Past  Chief 
Sadie  Young,  Past  Chief 


Pauline  Rosenthal 
Lenore  Sanders 
Pearl  Goldstein 


May  Their  Souls  Rest  in  Peace 


THE  PEDEIAL  KNIOHT 


THE  SONG  HAS  ENDED— 
BUT  THE  MELODY 
LINGERS  ON 

The  fraternal  chain  forged  in  our  hearts 
cannot  be  broken.  Links  of  sweet  remem- 
brance  bind  us  closer  to  the  absent  ones  and 
our  lives  become  meaningful.  A vacant 
chair  could  be  the  rememberance  of  someone 
who  had  occupied  that  chair  when  among 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  a vacant  chair 
during  our  memorial  is  the  sign  that  some- 
one  has  forgotten.  My  brothers  and  sisters, 
let  us  have  as  few  vacant  chairs  as  possible. 
Let  us  remember,  and  fill  our  chairs  in  our 
castle  hall,  and  make  us  feel  that  our  de- 
parted  brothers  and  sisters  are  there  with 
us,  once  again. 

£k. 


V“ 


Federal  Lodge  Outing — on  Sunday,  June 
13,  1965  at  Hempstead  State  Park  — Com- 
plete  details  on  fly  sheet  enclosed. 

P.C.  Philip  Frank  and  Richard  Zand 


OFFICERS  — 196566־ 

Nathan  Goldstein  . — — — C.C. 

Norman  Michaels  .V.C. 

Frank  Adams  - M of  W 

P.C.  Nathan  C.  Engel  Fin.  Sec. 

P.C.  Bernard  M.  Träger  Sec. 

David  Goldstein  Prelate 

Hy  Leichter  - - Treas. 

Richard  Zand  — M.A. 

Jos  Hershkowitz  I.G. 

Ben  Lefkowitz O.G. 


DUES  ARE  DUE 
HOW  ABOUT  YOU? 


ATTENTION  TO  ALL  LODGE  BROTHERS: 

Reservations  are  now  being  accepted  for  the  annual 
presentation  of  officers  affair  to  be  held  at  the  Empire  Hotel 
at  63rd  Street  and  Broadway  on  Saturday,  October  23rd,  1965. 
A Kosher  dinner,  show  and  dance  has  been  arranged  for  your 
pleasure  at  $15.00  per  couple.  See  Chairman  Bro.  Joe  Hersh- 
kowitz. 


JUNE  17,  INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS 
COLLATION 


FEDERAL  FOR  FELLOWSHIP 
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and 
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605  West  61 ו  st  Street 
New  York  32.  N.  Y 
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Liberal  Congregation 
and 


Progressive  Community  Center 


605  West  161st  Street 


New  York  32,  N.  Y. 
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RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 


LEO  SCHWARTZ 

President  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  1937-1951. 

He  labored  faithfully  and  effectively  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord.  May  we  be  worthy  of  the  rich  heritage  he  left  us. 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


"His  seat  is  empty;  therefore  he  shall  be  missed." 
Bowed  and  grieved  though  we  are  by  the  irre- 
parable  loss  which  we  suffered  in  the  passing  of 
the  President  of  our  Congregation,  we  nevertheless 
draw  strength  and  courage  to  continue  his  conse- 
crated  work  from  the  noble  example  which  he  set 
for  a II  of  us. 

Devoted  servant  of  the  Lord  and  ardent  worker 
in  behalf  of  mankind,  Leo  Schwartz  found  the 
highest  expression  of  his  religious  character  in 
laboring  zealously  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  God 
of  which  he  was  President  — the  Hebrew  Taber- 
nacle.  No  task  was  too  lowly  — no  challenge  too 
great.  Indeed,  in  a very  large  measure,  that  emi- 
nence  which  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  has  attained 
is  due  to  his  vision,  energy,  and  leadership. 

It  is  a source  of  comfort  to  us  who  are  privileged 
to  share  in  his  sacred  work,  that  in  his  latter  days, 
he  was  able  to  look  upon  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
and  say,  "This  is  the  reward  for  all  my  labors." 

To  his  sorrowing  family,  we  extend  our  sincere 
and  heartfelt  sympathies.  We  will  never  permit  his 
memory  to  fade,  for  he  lives  in  our  hearts.  As  long 
as  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  lives,  Leo  Schwartz's 
memory  will  be  a blessing  to  all  who  worship 
within  its  sacred  walls. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE 

"HEBREW  TABERNACLE  OF  WASHINGTON 
HEIGHTS,”  IN  THE  CITY  & STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

ARTICLE  1 

This  Con1׳re>׳ation  shall  be  known  as  the  "HEfiRHW״ 
Tabernacle  of  Washington  Heights”,  in  the  City 
and  State  of  New  York. 

ARTICLE  II 
PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  ConRre.«ation  shall  be  to  worship 
God  in  accordance  with  the  faith  of  Judaism;  to  culti- 
vate  a love  for  and  uniierstandin.1;  of,  the  Jewish  herita.ije; 
to  stimulate  fellowship  in  the  Jewish  community  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  loyalty  with  Jewish  people 
everywhere;  to  bring  nearer  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  throu.gh  an  emphasis  of  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness  and  brotherhood  in  society  at  large. 

ARTICLE  III 

PRACTICES 

The  Congrc.uation  shall  follow  the  practices  of  Judaism 
as  interpreted  by  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  and  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  Congregation. 

ARTICLE  I\׳ 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  tion  1.  Any  person  of  the  Jewish  faith,  twenty- 
one  years  of  a,gc  or  over,  may  be  elected  to  regular  mem- 
bership  on  approval  of  his  application  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and/or  the  Congre.gation  in  meeting  assembled. 

SEt.'lION  2.  The  unit  of  membership  shall  be  the 
individual,  or  in  the  case  of  married  persons,  husband 
and  wife. 


RABBI  JACOB  POLISH 
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ARTICLE  V 

The  management  and  administration  of  the  Congre- 
gation  shall  be  vested  in  a board  of  Trustees,  consisting 
of  twenty-one  (21)  members,  elected  by  the  Congrega- 
tion  without  regard  to  sex,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

ELECTION  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregation  to  be  held 
in  January  1951,  there  shall  be  elected  for  the  fiscal  year 
1951  seven  (7)  Trustees  for  a term  of  one  (1)  year, 
seven  (7)  Trustees  for  a term  of  two  (2)  years,  and 
seven  ( 7 ) Trustees  for  a term  of  three  ( 3 ) years. 

Seven  (7.)  Trustees  for  a term  of  three  (3)  years 
shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meetings  thereafter. 

In  case  of  the  failure,  for  any  reason,  to  elect  Trustees 
at  the  annual  meeting,  an  election  shall  be  held  within 
fifteen  (15)  days  thereafter,  of  which  due  notice  shall 
be  given  and  the  members  of  the  old  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

The  said  annual  election  shall  be  held  in  the  vestry 
of  the  Congregation,  or  at  such  suitable  place  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  all  members 
shall  be  notified  of  such  meeting  at  least  five  (5)  days 
previous  thereto. 

Eligible  for  a Trustee  are  only  those  who: 

( 1 ) Have  been  a member  of  the  Congregation  for 
at  least  one  ( 1 ) full  year. 

(2)  Are  not  indebted  to  the  Congregation  for  dues, 
pledges,  or  Holy  Day  seat  tickets. 

ARTICLE  VI 
BOARD  OF  7TIUSTEES 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  the  general  manage- 
ment  of  the  affairs,  funds,  records,  and  property  of  the 
Congregation.  It  shall  act  on  all  matters  of  policy,  fill 
all  vacancies  in  its  {jersonnel  until  the  next  congrega- 
tional  election,  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 


Section  3.  Young  people  from  the  age  of  confirma- 
tion  to  the  time  of  regular  membership  shall,  upon  appli- 
cation,  be  eligible  to  junior  membership,  upon  such  terms 
or  conditions  as  shall  be  established  by  the  Congregation 
and/or  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  4.  For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  revenues 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Congregation,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  fix  the  amount  of  the  member- 
ship  dues.  The  system  of  dues  shall  make  it  possible  for 
everyone  to  become  a member,  and  necessary  for  all  to 
contribute  a just  and  fair  share.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  have  the  right  to  revise  the  dues,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Congregation. 

Section  5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  levy  special 
assessments  upon  the  members  of  the  Congregation,  sub- 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congregation,  at  a regular  or 
special  meeting  called  for  this  specific  purpose. 

Section  6.  Each  of  the  following  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote: 

(a)  The  individual  member. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a family,  husband  and  wife  shall 
each  have  one  vote. 

Section  7.  Dues  are  payable  in  advance.  A member 
in  arrears  for  a year  may,  on  the  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  be  suspended  from  membership  after  thirty 
days  notice  in  writing,  to  be  sent  to  the  member  by 
registered  mail  to  the  last  address  on  record  in  the  books 
of  the  Congregation.  Upon  suspension,  all  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  suspended  member  in  the  Congregation 
shall  cease. 

Section  8.  A member  thus  suspended  may  be  re- 
instated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  payment  of  all 
arrears  and  compliance  with  any  other  terms  they  may 
stipulate. 

Section  9.  The  resignation  of  any  member  shall 
not  relieve  him  from  the  payment  of  any  obligation  due 
the  Congregation  at  the  time  of  resignation. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  submit  to  the  Congrega- 
tion  at  the  annual  meeting  a Budget  or  as  near  a detailed 
statement  of  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Congregation  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Trustees  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
own  business  transaction,  but  the  same  shall  not  conflict 
with  the  by-laws  and  constitution  of  the  Congregation. 

The  Trustees  shall  have  full  charge  of  all  Tabernacle 
funeral  arrangements. 

The  duties  of  the  Sexton  shall  be  such  as  specified  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  may  remove  any  officer  for 
absence  from  three  (i)  successive  meetings  or  neglect  to 
perform  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office,  or  other 
cause  deemed  by  them  sufficient,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Trustees  vote  for  such  removal,  after  due  notice 
and  hearing. 

The  Board  shall  have  the  right  and  power  at  any 
time  to  demand  a new  bond  from,  and  require  such 
bond  to  be  given  by  any  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
give  bond,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
if  in  its  judgment  the  interest  of  the  Congregation  re- 
quires  during  said  officer’s  term,  a new  bond  to  be  given, 
and  if  said  officer  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  furnish  such 
a bond  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  it  shall  have  the 
power  to  suspend  such  officer,  and  appoint  any  member 
of  the  Congregation  to  discharge  temporarily  any  of  the 
duties  of  such  suspended  officer,  during  any  part  or 
balance  of  his  term;  such  appointed  officer  shall  qualify 
in  like  manner  as  one  elected  by  the  Congregation. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  may  engage  an  executive  secre- 
tary  or  executive  director  to  perform  such  functions  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment  of  all  officials  not  otherwise  provided  for,  fix 
salaries  of  such  persons  so  appointed  by  it  and  remove 
from  office. 


perform  such  other  duties  as  the  members  in  regular  or 
special  meetings  assembled  from  time  to  time  may 
prescribe. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet  once  every  month 
(except  July  and  August)  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the 
month  and,  in  addition,  may  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
President. 

Eleven  (11)  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
constitute  a quorum. 

The  office  of  any  Trustee  who  is  absent  without  ade- 
quate  excuse  from  three  (3)  successive  regular  meetings 
of  the  Board  may  be  declared  vacant  by  the  Board,  by  a 
Yu  vote  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  authorized  to  expend 
on  any  extra-budgetary  project  up  to  Five  Hundred 
Dollars  ($500.00).  Any  appropriation  in  excess  of  this 
amount  shall  be  approved  by  both  the  Board  and  the 
Congregation. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  the  authority  to  en- 
gage  an  executive  secretary,  a principal  of  the  religious 
school,  a director  of  education,  and  any  other  employees 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  Tabernacle. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  the  management  of 
all  properties,  real  and  personal,  belonging  to  the  Con-_ 
gregation,  including  the  sale  of  securities  and  investment 
of  funds  belonging  to  the  Congregation.  The  purchase, 
sale,  disposition,  leasing  or  mortgaging  of  real  property 
must  be  authorized  by  the  Congregation  at  a regular  or 
special  meeting  thereof,  by  a two-thirds  vote,  specially 
called  for  the  purpose,  after  due  notice  of  not  less  than 
10  days. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  keep  accurate  minutes  of 
its  meetings  and  actions,  together  with  the  voting  records 
of  its  acts,  and  shall  submit  a detailed  report  at  the 
annual  and  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Congregation. 
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excepting  such  as  shall  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  Secretary 
and/or  Treasurer,  and  shall,  if  required,  submit  them  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  shall  deliver 
them  to  his  successor  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office.  These  records  and  papers  shall  be  placed  by  him 
in  a bank  vault,  rent  for  which  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
Congregation.  The  1st  Vice-President  ancl  the  Treasurer 
shall  also  have  entry  to  the  vault,  but  only  during  the 
absence  from  the  City  of  the  President  or  if,  for  any 
other  reason,  the  President  is  unable  to  function. 

The  President  gives  the  casting  vote  at  all  meetings.  In 
all  meetings  when  an  election  takes  place,  he  shall  ap- 
point  two  inspectors  who  shall  supervise  the  election. 

He  shall  cause  strict  order  and  decorum  to  be  main- 
tained  during  Divine  Services. 

He  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  after  being  installed, 
appoint  the  following  standing  committees,  viz: 

Pinance  Committee 
Committee  on  Religious  Services 
Hebrew  and  Religious  School  Committee 
House  Committee 

Membership  and  Seating  Committee 
Cemetery  Committee 

The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  com- 
mittees. 

DUTIES  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

The  Vice-Presidents  (in  respective  order)  shall  exer- 
else  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  President  in  case  of 
the  death,  resignation,  absence  or  any  other  inability 
of  the  President. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  attend  all  the 
meetings  of  the  Congregation  and  Board  of  Trustees,  call 
the  roll,  read  the  minutes  and  all  reports  and  communi- 
cations  and  keep  a correct  record  of  the  proceedings.  He 
shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  membership.  He 
shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  seal  of  the  Congregation  and 
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The  Board  of  Trustees,  subject  to  the  paramount  con- 
trol  of  the  Congregation  membership,  shall  have  charge, 
and  control  of  all  employees  and  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Congregation;  it  shall  adopt  and  carry  out 
all  measures  and  proceedings  necessary  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  Congregation. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  enter  into  written  con- 
tracts  with  the  Rabbi  and  Cantor.  The  contracts  shall  set 
forth  their  duties,  prerogatives,  and  obligations  as  fully 
as  practicable,  and  the  respective  salaries  and  emolu- 
ments.  The  contracts  shall  be  for  periods  of  not  less 
than  one  (1)  year  or  more  than  three  (3)  years. 

ARTICLE  VII 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  AND  DUTIES 

The  members  of  the  Congregation  shall  elect  annually 
at  its  organization  meeting,  from  among  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  a President,  three  (3)  Vice-Presidents,  Treas- 
urer  and  Recording  Secretary. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Congregation  and  Trustees,  see  that  the  laws  are  properly 
executed,  shall  grant  permits  for  the  solemnization  of  all 
marriages,  funerals  or  other  functions,  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  Congregation. 

He  shall  order  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  the  written  request  of  five  ( 5 ) members  of 
the  Board  within  five  (5)  days  thereafter,  said  request 
ס׳  state  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  that  body;  b*• 
shall  also  call  a special  meeting  of  the  Congregation 
upon  the  written  request  of  fifteen  (15)  members  in 
good  standing,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  said  request  to 
contain  the  object  of  said  meeting.  He  shall  have  the 
right  to  call  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
whenever  he  deems  same  necessary. 

He  shall  have  in  his  custody  an  inventory  of  all  prop- 
erty  and  to  Ite  custodian  of  all  official  bonds,  deeds,  poll- 
cies  of  insurance,  books  and  papers  of  the  Congregation, 
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ARTICLES  VIII 

DUTIES  OF  THE  RABBI 

The  Rabbi  shall  attend  all  religious  services,  as  directed 
by  the  Trustees,  deliver  lectures  and,  upon  request,  con- 
duct  services  at  the  homes  of  members  in  time  of  mouin- 
ing,  officiate  at  marriage  or  other  religious  ceremonies 
when  held  at  the  Tabernacle  (which  are  not  contrary 
to  the  Rules  of  the  C.C.A.R.)  and  keep  a record  thereof 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  he  shall  per- 
form  such  other  duties  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  act  as 
Superintendent  and  shall  have  over-all  responsibility  and 
be  present  at  all  sessions  of  the  Sunday  School,  unless 
unable  to  do  so  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  He  shall 
receive  for  his  services  such  compensation  as  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

ARTICLE  IX 
DUTIES  OF  THE  CANTOR 

The  reader  or  Cantor  shall  help  officiate  at  all  re- 
ligious  services,  as  specified  by  the  Board- of  Trustees.  He 
shall  train  a choir  and  shall,  upon  request,  help  officiate 
at  the  home  of  members  in  time  of  mourning  and  assist 
at  marriage  or  other  religious  ceremonies  when  held  at 
the  Tabernacle  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  President  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He 
shall  be  the  Principal  of,  and  attend  all  sessions  of  the 
Sunday  School  unless  prevented  by  attendance  to  his 
duties  as  Cantor,  and  which  are  not  contrary  to  the 
Rules  of  the  C.C.A.R. 

ARTICLE  X 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEES 

The  Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  ( ) 
members,  including  one  ( 1 ) Vice-President,  and  shall 
meet  annually  or  as  often  as  requested  by  the  President 
or  Board  of  Trustees;  they  shall  keep  a record  of  their 
proceedings  and  transactions  and  shall  examine  all  books 
and  documents  of  the  Congregation  pertaining  to  the 
funds  of  the  Congregation. 


shall  affix  it,  together  with  his  signature,  to  all  documents 
requiring  the  same,  emanating  from  the  Congregation  of 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall  deliver  to  his  successor  in 
office  the  seal  and  all  the  books  and  papers  appertain- 
ing  to  his  office,  which  may  be  in  his  possession. 

He  shall  issue  all  notices  to  members;  attend  to  the 
correspondence  and  keep  such  other  books  and  perform 
such  other  duties  consistent  with  his  office  as  the  Presi- 
dent  or  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  direct. 

He  shall  keep  a record  of  the  pews  in  the  Snyagogue; 
he  shall  make  all  transfers  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  pews  or  scats 
rented;  his  books  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  inspection 
by  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Board  of  Trustees  and 
Finance  Committee. 

He  shall  prepare  a list  of  all  members  in  arrears  and 
present  same  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a meeting  pre- 
ceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregation. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  TREASURER 

He  shall  receive  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  Congre- 
gation;  he  shall  pay  all  lawful  drafts  or  obligations,  when 
countersigned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee  and/or  the  President,  or  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  by  the  1st  Vice-President,  then  acting  as 
President.  He  shall  keep  a correct  account  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  and  shall  have  his  books  and 
vouchers  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and/or  Finance  Committee;  he  shall  deposit  all  funds 
in  a banking  institution  designated  or  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees;  he  shall,  prior  to  his  installation,  file 
a bond  in  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars  ($2,()()().()()) 
issued  by  a Surety  Company  authorized  to  transact  busi- 
ness  in  this  State. 

He  shall  present  to  the  Boatd  of  Trustees  an  annual 
report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures. 

He  shall  deliver  to  his  successor  in  office  all  moneys, 
books,  papers  and  other  property,  as  soon  as  directed  to 
do  so  by  the  President  or  the  Congregation. 
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ARTICLE  XI 

MEFTING  OF  CONGREGATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregation  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  January  in  each  year, 
or  within  ten  days  thereafter.  Quarterly  meetings  of  the 
Congregation  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  April,  June 
and  September  upon  written  notice.  Additional  meetings 
may  be  called  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  or  upon 
the  written  request  of  fifteen  (15)  members  of  the 
Congregation  in  good  standing.  Twenty-five  members 
(25)  shall  constitute  a quorum  at  all  meetings. 

ARTICLE  Xl-A 
MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

The  Rabbi  or  the  Cantor  of  this  Congregation  shall 
not  leave  the  City  without  having  obtained  leave  to  do 
so  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  the  President.  The 
President  or  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  not  have  thj 
power  to  grant  any  salaried  officer  more  than  four  ( 4 ) 
weeks  leave  of  absence,  during  any  one  calendar  year. 
Additional  leave  may  be  granted  by  2/3  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  present  at  a regular  or  special  meeting. 

Any  such  officer  having  obtained  such  leave,  who  shall 
remain  away  for  a longer  period  than  granted,  shall 
forfeit  his  salary  during  the  period  of  his  absence 
unless  satisfactory  excuse  is  given,  whereupon  the  Board 
may  remit  the  loss  of  salary. 

ARTICLE  XII 
ORPER  OF  BUSINESS 

Calling  of  the  Roll. 

Reading  and  approving  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting. 

Report  from  officers. 

Report  from  Standing  Committees;  viz: 

Finance  Committee 

Religious  and  Hebrew  School  Committee 

Ritual  Committee 


The  Ritual  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Rabbi, 
Cantor,  President,  a Vice-President  and  three  (3)  mem- 
bers  appointed  by  the  President  from  among  the  Con- 
gregation;  they  shall  from  time  to  time  consider  and 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  any  change  in  the  Ritual 
or  mode  of  worship.  No  change  or  alteration  shall  be 
made  unless  recommended  by  the  Committee  and  ap- 
proved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  if  however,  the  change 
shall  pertain  to  the  mode  of  worship,  then  it  shall  be 
laid  before  the  Congregation,  at  a special  meeting  called 
for  such  purpose  and  shall  require  a two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  such  meeting  to  make  such 
change. 

The  Religious  School  Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
Rabbi,  the  Cantor  who  shall  act  as  Superintendent  and 
five  ( 5 ) members  of  the  Congregation.  They  shall  elect 
a Chairman,  Principal  and  Assistant  Principal.  They 
shall  make  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the  governing 
of  the  Religious  Schools  of  the  Congregation.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  House  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  ( 3 ) mem- 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  shall  have  power 
to  attend  to  all  necessary  repairs  to  be  made  to  the 
property  of  the  Congregation,  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100.00).  They  shall  have 
supervision  of  the  caretaker  of  the  building  and  look  after 
the  maintenance  of  the  building. 

The  Membership  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  (5) 
members.  They  shall  institute  a continuous  drive  for  new 
members  and  shall  have  power  to  add  to  the  Commit- 
tee  anyone  who  can  and  is  willing  to  assist  them  in  their 
duties. 

The  committee  on  Seating  shall  consist  of  seven  (7) 
members.  They  shall  arrange  annually  for  approval  by 
the  Trustees  a range  of  prices  for  the  rental  of  seats  for 
the  High  Holidays.  They  shall,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Secretary,  have  charge  of  the  rental  of  seats  and  shall 
periodically  furnish  the  Board  of  Trustees  with  a report 
showing  the  progress  of  seats  rented. 
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only  be  sold  or  mortgaged,  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
after  a special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tion  shall  have  been  called  for  said  purpose.  Notice  in 
writing  of  at  least  ten  (10)  days  shall  be  given  to  each 
member  by  mail,  stating  the  object  of  such  meeting  and 
only  if  % of  all  memh.rs  present  vote  to  sell,  mortgage, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  said  real  estate. 

ARTICLE  XV 

Any  member  who  shall  be  guilty  of  conduct  unbecom- 
ing  a member  of  this  Congregation,  shall  upon  convic- 
tion  thereof,  be  reprimanded,  fined,  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  Congregation  may 
determine. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Congregation  to  elect  a 
Board  of  Trustees  which  shall  represent,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible,  a cross  section  of  the  Congregation  membership. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Congregation,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing,  may  elect  a President  Emeritus  for  life.  He  shall 
have  been  a past  President  of  the  Congregation  and  one 
who  shall  have  rendered  distinguished  service  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  to  the  Congregation  or  to  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity.  He  shall  be  a permanent  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  shall  grace  the  pulpit  on  all  occasions. 
There  shall  never  be  more  than  one  President  Emeritus, 
at  any  one  time. 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Congregation  that  no 
President  shall  serve  more  than  two  (2)  successive  terms. 
This  provision,  however,  may  be  waived  for  one  or  more 
additional  years  by  a 2/3  vote  of  the  Congregation  in 
regular  meeting  assembled. 

ARTICLE  XVII 

Not  later  than  one  month  prior  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Congregation,  the  President  shall  appoint  a Nomi- 
nating  Committee  consisting  of  seven  (7)  members,  three 
(3)  of  whom  shall  be  Trustees,  and  four  (4)  from  the 
Congregation  membership  at  large.  Independent  nomina- 
tions  may  be  made  by  the  presentation  of  any  candidates 


House  Committee 

Membership  Committee 

Committee  on  Seating  for  High  Holidays 

Special  Committees 

Unfinished  business. 

New  business. 

Good  and  Welfare. 

The  order  of  business  shall  be  as  above  at  all  regular 
meetings,  which  may  however  be  suspended  at  any  meet- 
ing  by  a majority  vote.  At  special  mestings  only  such 
business  shall  be  transacted  for  which  the  meeting  shall 
have  been  called. 

RULES  OF  ORDER 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  Constitution  or 
By-Laws,  Cushing’s  Manual  shall  be  the  standard  au- 
thority  on  all  questions  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

ARTICLE  XIII 
AMENDMENTS  OF  BY-LAWS 

The  Congregation,  at  any  meeting  specifically  called 
for  the  purpose  upon  not  less  than  fifteen  (15)  days 
notice,  may  amend  this  Constitution  by  a vote  of  2/3  of 
the  members  present.  The  notice  of  the  meeting  shall 
specifically  set  forth  in  full  the  proposed  amendment  and 
the  section  which  it  is  proposed  to  amend. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  heretofore  in  existence 
shall  stand  repealed  as  soon  as  this  new  Constitution  and־ 
By-Laws  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  Congregation. 

DISSOLUTION 

The  Congregation  shal  not  dissolve  while  1/3  mem- 
bers,  duly  qualified  during  the  next  preceding  year,  vote 
for  its  continuance. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

DISPOSITION  OF  PROPERTY 

The  Congregation  building  or  any  other  real  estate 
belonging  to  the  Congregation,  except  cemetery  lots,  can 
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for  any  elective  or  appointive  office  endorsed  in  writing 
by  not  less  than  fifteen  (15)  members  in  good  stand- 
ing.  Husband  and  wife  are  not  eligible  at  the  same  time. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Congregation  shall  be  from 
December  1 to  November  30.  Officers  shall  assume  their 
duties  the  3rd  Wednesday  in  January  and  shall  serve  for 
one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  or 
appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  these  By-Laws. 

The  budget  committee  shall  prepare  an  annual  budget 
which  shall  first  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  its  inspection  and  shall  then  be  presented  to  the 
Congregation  for  action  at  its  annual  meeting.  Offic״rs 
shall  be  elected  for  a one  ( 1 ) year  term. 

ARTICLE  XVIII 
CEMETERY 

The  Congregation  may  acquire  and  own  land  and 
other  property  for  use  as  a cemetery.  The  management 
of  such  property  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  An  annual  report  shall  be  rendered  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  by  the  Cemetery  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  delegate  the  management 
of  the  cemetery  to  a Cemetery  Committee  whose  actions 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board.  The  Ceme- 
tery  Committee  shall  set  the  charges  for  burial  space, 
issue  permits  for  burial,  and  arrange  for  maintenance 
and  for  perpetual  care.  It  shall  establish  regulations  for 
the  landscaping  of  lots  and  other  spaces  in  the  cemetery 
and  for  the  erection  of  monuments.  All  plans  for  monu- 
ments  and  landscaping  must  be  submitted  to  the  Cemetery 
Committee  in  advance  for  its  approval. 

The  cemetery  is  the  property  of  the  Congregation 
which  is  entitled  to  the  surplus  funds  derived  there- 
from,  but  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  Congregation  to  set 
aside  enough  money  to  maintain  the  cemetery  in  per- 
petuity.  A special  fund  may  be  esrablished  for  this  pur- 
pose  to  be  administered  by  the  cemetery  committee. 
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SERVICE  OF  DEDICATION 
HEBREW  TABERNACLE  CC»IGREGATION 

551  Ft.  Washington  Ave. 

New  York/  N.Y. , 10033 

Erev  Shevuot  5734 
Sunday  E״vening:  May  26,  1974 

THE  BAAL  TEKIAH  ENTERS — THE  CONGREGATION  RISES 
The  Baal  Tekiah  blows  the  Shofar 

Processional  with  the  Torah  Scrolls 

Cantor/  Musical  Selection:  ''Mah  Tovu" 

Choir:  by  Lewandowski 

Rabbi:  This  is  the  Torah  which  is  the  her- 

itage  of  the  congregation  of  Israel. 
From  the  moment  of  revelation  at  Sinai 
until  this  very  hour  the  Torah  has 
been  the  link  which  ties  one  genera- 
tion  to  another,  which  binds  our  past 
to  the  present. 

In  this  new  Sanctuary  we  are  again 
the  guardians  of  Torah  for  this  and 
the  coming  generations.  The  Scrolls 
placed  in  the  Ark  this  festive  and 
sacred  evening  will  ennoble  and  en— 
rich  this  House  of  God;  as  the  teach- 
ing  of  Torah  touches  our  lives  we 
shall  be  the  better  because  of  it. 

C/C:  "Vayehi  Binsoah"  by  Lewandowski 

Rabbi:  SPECIAL  PRAYER  OF  DEDICATION 

"How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O Jacob, 
thy  dwelling  places  O Israel."  O Lord 
we  echo  this  sentiment  as  well.  The 
Synagogue  has  ever  been  the  root  of 
Israel's  religious  existence.  *iTie 
Synagogue  has  always  been  the  visible 
sign  that  God  lives  in  our  midst;  that 
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Responsive  Reading:  Psalm  30  (selected  verses) 

R:  A Psalm:  a song  at  the  dedication  of 

the  House  of  David. 

I will  extol  Thee,  O Lord,  for  Thou  hast 
raised  me  up 

And  hast  not  suffered  my  enemies  to  rejoice 
over  me. 

C:  O Lord  my  God;  I cried  unto  Thee  and  You 

healed  me 

O Lord,  You  brought  up  my  soul  from  the 
nether  world 

You  kept  me  alive  that  I should  not  go 
down  to  the  pit. 

R:  Sing  praise  unto  the  Lord,  O ye  godly  ones 

and  give  thanks  to  His  Holy  Name. 

For  his  anger  is  but  for  a moment; 

His  favour  is  for  a lifetime 

Weeping  may  tarry  for  the  night,  but  joy 
cometh  in  the  morning. 

C:  You  turned  my  mourning  into  dancing 

You  loosened  my  sackcloth  and  clothed  me 
with  gladness 

So  that  my  glory  may  sing  praise  to  You  and 
not  be  silent. 

O Lord,  my  God,  I will  give  thanks  unto  You 
for  ever . 

Silent  Devotion:  (or  such  other  prayer  as  the 

heart  may  prompt  in  keeping  with  the 
meaning  of  the  occasion.) 

The  Synagogue  is  more  than  a place  for  wor- 
ship;  it  is  our  spiritual  home.  It  is  a home 
where  family  and  friends  gather,  where  we 
strengthen  one  another  and  where  we  find  that 
measure  of  faith  which  sustains  us  in  a world 
of  turbulence  and  unrest. 

But  even  if  we  populate  the  home  with  ob- 
jects  of  importance  it  will  remain  empty,  if 
we  decorate  it  with  signs  and  symbols  it  may 
be  a mere  gesture,  if  we  supply  the  essentials 
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as  we  link  ourselves  to  the  Temple, 

He  lives  in  us. 

We  dedicate  this  Sanctuary  to  you, 

God  of  our  Fathers,.  God  of  Abraham, 

Isaac  and  Jacob;  God  of  the  poets, 
philosophers,  martyrs;  God  of  all  Jews 
who  ever  suffered  and  rejoiced  because  1' 

of  their  Judaism.  God  of  all  those  , 

who  are  linked  in  even  the  smallest 
measure  to  the  Six  Million;  God  of  all 
those  who  build  and  die  in  Israel.  We 
ask  Your  blessing  upon  this  House  and 
to  those  who  inhabit  it.  Let  this 
Sanctuary  stand  for  all  that  is  good 
and  honorable  in  Judaism  and  may  the 
work  of  our  hands  reflect  Your  faith 
in  us.  May  our  children  and  grand- 
children  grow  here  to  maturity  and  may 
this  be,  for  the  years  to  come,  a 
Sanctuary  which  speaks  for  the  fulness 
of  our  yearning,  aspiration  and  faith. 

All:  We  accept  this  commitment.  As  long  as 

we  live  and  as  long  as  we  can  transmit 
the  tradition  to  the  generations  to 
follow,  this  Sanctuary  will  be  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  Living  God.  His 
word  and  teaching  will  inspire  and  en- 
noble  us  always,  as  a people  and  as 
individuals . 

C/C:  Shehechionu . 

All:  Praised  art  Thou,  0 Lord  our  God,  King 

of  the  Universe,  who  hast  kept  us 
alive,  sustained  us  and  brought  us 
to  this  sacred  day.  Amen. 

THE  CONGREGATION  WILL  PLEASE  BE  SEATED 
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C/C;  "Bor'chu"  by  Spicker 

Rabbi;  In  Judaism  a key  word  is  "Echod, " 

One.  We  have  C8S[E  Torah,  the  people  of 
Israel  is  ONE,  God  is  ONE.  We  Jews  dif- 
fer  in  national  origins,  in  customs,  in 
philosophies,  in  language;  we  are  diverse 
in  our  modes  of  dress,  pronunciation, 
patterns  of  observance.  Yet,  over  the 
course  of  centuries  and  even  millenia, 
we  are  ONE  because  we  suffer  as  CÄJE,  we 
hope  as  ONE,  we  dare  to  dream  as  ONE. 

We  are  ONE  because  God  is  ONE.  We  are 
united  and  that  is  a major  factor  in 
the  process  of  our  survival. 

C/C:  "Shema"  Traditional 

THE  CONGREGATICttT  WILL  PLEASE  BE  SEATED 

All:  Ve ' oha vto 

Rabbi:  And  what  place  does  God  occupy  in 

our  lives?  The  cynic  questions  more 
than  the  norm,  the  self-righteous  Jew 
is  unconcerned  but  most  of  us  are  guilty 
by  reason  of  indifference.  Yet,  today, 
in  our  being  here  to  dedicate  this 
Synagogue,  we  give  answer  with  convic- 
tion:  God  is  in  this  Sanctuary,  God  is 

in  the  here  and  now,  God  is  in  each  of 
us.  The  Psalmist  has  anticipated  our 
feelings  and  the  mood  of  this  hour: 

R;  I will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
mountains,  from  where  shall  my 
help  come? 

My  help  comes  from  the  Lord  who  made 
Heaven  and  earth. 

C:  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved 

He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber 
Behold,  He  that  keepeth  Israel  does 
neither  slumber  nor  sleep. 


in  furnishings  it  may  still  remain  bare.  A 
home  needs  more  than  these;  a home,  whether 
physical  or  spiritual  needs  the  spirit  of 
life,  of  dedication  and  joy,  and  these  come 
only  with  the  commitment  of  the  family.  We, 
by  our  presence  and  our  dedication,  transform 
this  building  into  a home  for  ourselves  and 
for  those  who  come  after  us. 

Again,  because  the  Sanctuary  is  as  our  home, 
the  Psalmist  tells  us  "who  shall  stand  in  His 
holy  place;  he  that  has  clean  hands  and  a pure 
heart;  who  has  not  taken  name  in  vain  and 
has  not  sworn  deceitfully.  He  shall  receive  a 
blessing  from  the  Lord  and  righteousness  from 
the  God  of  his  salvation."  (Ps.  24) 


Heavenly  Father,  we  have  come  together 
this  sacred  evening  to  praise  Your  Name 
and  to  express  our  gratitude  unto  You. 

We  praise  You  for  creating  this  world 
of  which  we  are  a part;  a world  filled 
with  the  glory  of  Your  creation,  but 
also  afflicted  by  the  turmoil  of  our 
time.  We  praise  You  for  life,  for  love, 
for  laughter.  We  praise  You  for  the 
gift  of  a smile,  the  firm  handclasp  of 
friendship;  yes,  even  the  tear! 

We  praise  You  for  creating  in  us  the 
energy,  the  devotion,  the  willpower 
which  have  allowed  us  to  gather  our 
resources  for  the  building  of  our  new 
Sanctuary  which  we  solemnly  dedicate 
this  evening.  "This  is  the  day  which 
the  Lord  has  made,  let  us  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it." 

THE  CONGREGATION  WILL  PLEASE  RISE 
AND  REMAIN  STANDING 


Rabbi: 
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of  all  mankind.  May  the  time  not  be 
distant,  O Lord,  when  all  the  children 
of  men  shall  recognize  and  acknowledge 
You  as  their  God  and  Father.  Amen. 

(adapted  from  UPB) 

C/C:  Musical  Selection:  "Hashkiveinu" 

by  Binder 

SILENT  DEVOTION:  A personal  prayer. 

C/C:  "May  the  words"  by  Mendelssohn. 

HALL EL 

(Psalm  118,  selected  verses) 

C/C:  "Hodu"  by  Lewandowski 

Responsive  Reading: 

R:  O give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is 

good 

For  His  mercy  endureth  forever 
So  let  them  that  stand  in  awe  of  the 
Lord  now  say 

For  his  mercy  endureth  forever. 

C:  Out  of  the  depth  I called  unto  the  Lord. 

He  answered  me  with  great  deliverance 
The  Lord  is  for  me,  I will  not  fear; 
what  can  man  do  unto  me? 

R:  It  is  better  to  take  refuge  in  the  Lord 

than  to  trust  in  man 
It  is  better  to  take  refuge  in  the  Lord 
than  to  trust  in  princes 
The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song;  He  is 
become  my  salvation. 

C:  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  is  exalted 

The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  doeth 
valiantly 

I shall  not  die  but  live  and  declare 
the  works  of  the  Lord. 
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The  Lord  is  thy  keeper,  the  Lord  is  thy 
shade  upon  thy  right  hand 
The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day  nor 
the  moon  by  night. 

The  Lord  shall  keep  thee  from  all  evil, 

He  shall  keep  thy  soul. 

The  Lord  shall  guard  thy  going  out  and 
thy  coming  in 

From  this  time  forth  and  forever. 

(Ps.  121) 

C/C:  "Mi  Chomocho"  by  Adler 

V 'ne-emar 

"Vay'daber"  Traditional 

Rabbi:  With  great  joy,  0 God,  we  come  before 

You  in  this  gladsome  season  of  the  year 
as  we  celebrate  the  festival  of  Shevuot. 
We  praise  You  for  the  blessings  You  have 
bestowed  upon  us  as  field  and  forest, 
hill  and  valley  proclaim  Your  goodness. 
But  more:  we  recall  and  mark  the  day 
of  Sinai  when  Israel  entered  into  cove- 
nant  with  You'  to  become  a kingdom  of 
priests  and  a holy  nation. 

Grant,  O Lord,  we  pray  unto  You, 
that  this  covenant  may  be  forever  sealed 
upon  our  hearts  as  a commitment  of  peace 
and  life,  especially  as  we  form  a cove- 
nant  with  this  our  new  House  of  Worship. 
May  the  spirit  of  Your  blessing,  which 
rested  upon  our  fathers,  and  Your  word 
not  depart  from  us  nor  from  our  children 
or  children's  children,  forever. 

On  this  special  festival  as  we  come 
together  to  acknowledge  the  revelation 
at  Mt.  Sinai  grant  us  the  wisdom,  the 
insight,  the  knowledge  of  Your  truths 
and .may  they,  revealed  so  long  ago  unto 
Israel,  become  the  possession  and  guide 
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to  reality  in  our  time:  "On  that  day 
shall  the  Lord  be  One  and  His  Name  be 
One . " 


c/C:  "Bayom  HaHu"  by  Sulzer 

THE  CONGREGATION  WILL  PLEASE  BE  SEATED 

Rabbi;  Our  congregation  has  been  in  exist- 

ence  for  almost  seventy  yearsf  we  have 
built  again  and  again,  we  have  grown 
and  gained  strength.  Our  congregation 
has  born  witness  to  the  events  of  history. 
Our  Synagogue  has  spread  its  tabernacle 
of  peace  over  us  at  our  moments  of  need. 
The  congregation  has  felt  protected 
within  the  hallowed  confines  of  its 
House  of  God.  The  members  and  our 
friends  have  come  together  to  share  the 
good  as  well  as  the  hours  of  trial.  At 
this  moment  we  recall  the  names  of  all 
those  of  our  members,  friends  and  loved 
ones  who  were  a part  of  our  congregation 
but  now  are  no  more.  They  have  answered 
the  call  from  above;  we  are  bereaved  by 
their  absence,  we  are  blessed  by  their 
memory.  All  have  helped  to  sustain  our 
religious  heritage;  none  have  been  found 
wanting  in  the  progress  of  our  congre- 
gation  from  the  days  of  its  humble  be- 
ginnings  until  this  moment  of  our  re- 
joicing. 

In  our  hearts  we  name  them  all.  . . . 
j THE  CONGREGATION  WILL  PLEASE  RISE 

j All;  Kaddish 

THE  CONGREGATION  WILL  PLEASE  BE  SEATED 
Announcements 

C/C;  Musical  Selection:  "Shiru  Ladonoi 
Shir  Chodosh"  by  Jacobi 
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R:  This  is  the  gate  of  the  Lord,  the 

righteous  shall  enter  into  it. 

The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected 
is  become  the  chief  cornerstone. 

This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  has  made. 
Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it. 

Cs  You  are  my  God  and  I will  give  thanks 
unto  You. 

You  are  my  God  and  I will  exalt  You. 

O give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
good 

For  His  mercy  endureth  forever. 

C/c;  "Ono"  by  Lewandowski 

THE  CONGREGATION  WILL  PLEASE  RISE 

C/c;  "Kiddush"  Traditional 

THE  CONGREGATION  WILL  PLEASE  BE  SEÄTED 
Rabbi ; Sermon 

Response:  Dr.  Max  Hamburgh,  President  of  the 

Congregation 

c/c;  Musical  Selection;  "Toras  Adonoi" 

by  Lewandowski 

THE  CONGREGATION  WILL  PLEASE  RISE 
c/c:  "Adoration"  by  Stark 


Rabbi:  O Lord,  we  stand  before  the  open 

Ark  and  we  recognize  the  meaning  of 
this  moment.  It  is  not  only  the  Torah  ■ 
we  face  but  we  look  into  the  future. 

May  the  days  to  come  bring  us  the  real- 
ization  of  our  dreams;  may  we  always 
try  to  fulfill  our  potential.  May  we 
live  in  peace  with  our  neighbors;  may 
hatred  and  enmity  cease  but  love  and 
warmth  motivate  us  all.  in  that  spirit 
shall  the  prophecy  of  the  past  be  brought 
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OFFICERS 


Dr.  Max  Hamburgh,  President 

Mr.  Morris  A.  Engel,  Pres.  Emeritus 

Mr.  Justin  Winter,  1st  Vice  Pres.  & Treas. 

Mr.  Alfred  Grau,  2nd  Vice  Pres. 

Mr.  Richard  Feist,  Assoc.  Treas. 

Mrs.  Leo  Maier,  Secretary 

TRUSTEES 


Dr. 

Milton  Cohen 

Mrs.  EiTuna  Michel 

Mr . 

Norman  Eisner 

Mr.  Leo  Mosback 

Mr. 

Harry  Frolich 

Mr . Abe  Neuman 

Mr . 

Paul  Ganzman 

Mr.  Gus  Reis 

Mr. 

Curt  Goldsmith 

Mr.  Kurt  J.  Schloss 

Mr . 

Charles  Greenberg 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Stein 

Mr. 

Fritz  Gutmann 

Mr.  Richard  Strauss 

Mr . 

Eugene  Hamburger 

Mr.  Joseph  Sturman 

Mr . 

Ernest  Ha r tog 

Mr.  George  Tobias 

Mrs 

. Ernie  Himmelweit 

Mr.  Simon  Wieser 

Mr . 

Paul  Kohlmann 

Mr.  Julius  Rutberg, 

Mr. 

Nathan  Maier 

Hon.  Vice-Pres 

Mr . 

Eugene  Marx 

Mr. 

Ernest  May 
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BENEDICTION;  PLEASE  RISE 


All;  Bless  us  as  one,  0 Lord,  for  the  days 
and  years  to  come  with  wisdom  of  the 
heart,  with  a spirit  of  understanding, 
with  a feeling  of  compassion,  with  a 
love  of  our  fellow  man.  May  the  House 
of  Israel  and  we,  united,  live  for  good, 
for  honor  and  for  blessing.  Bless  us 
in  the  words  of  our  tradition; 

c/C;  Priestly  Benediction  in  Hebrew  by  Fromm 

Rabbi;  Translation 

All;  Amen. 

RECESSIONAL 

THE  CONGREGATION  IS  INVITED  TO  PARTICIPATE 
IN  AN  "ONEG"  IN  OUR  SOCIAL  HALL. 
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The  Service  of  Dedication  was  written 
and  arranged  by 

RABBI  ROBERT  L.  LEEiMAN 

The  musical  portions  of  the  Service 
of  Dedication  were  selected  by 

CANTOR  HENRY  EHRENBERG 

Organist:  Mr.  Fred  Goldman 

Choir:  Mrs.  Janet  Greene 

Mr.  Edgar  Greene,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  Mitchell 
Miss  Janice  Carwin 


Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 
551  Fort  Washington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10033 


presenting 

Classical  & CanfoFial  M^usic 
at  tlic  Hetrcw  Tatcrnacle 

featuring 

Cantor  Yelena  Gurin-Cohen  - soprano 
Cantor  Rebecca  Garfein  - alto 
Cantor  Daniel  Pincas  - tenor 
Cantor  Michael  Kmk  - baritone 
Duet  Mikhail  Knchnk  ־ violin  &;  Violetta  Zahirchenko  - piano 

and 

Jonathan  Faiman  - piano 


** 

SUNDAY,  MAY  7,  2000,  2:00  PM 

Tkis  concert  will  konor  tke  memory  of  Toni  Lekman. 
Co  “Sponsors:  Rakki  Emeritus  & Mrs.  Rokert  L.  Lekman 

Take  "A"  Train  to  181st  Street  (184th  Street  Exit)  Elevator  to  Ft.  Washington  Ave. 
or  #4  Bus  to  185th  Street  & Ft.  Washington  Ave. 

Parking  also  available  at  Castle  Village  Garage  at  Cabrini  Blvd.  & 186th  Street 
at  discounted  price  with  a ticket  validated  by  Hebrew  Tabernacle. 

For  reservations,  please  send  checks  made  payable  to  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 
along  with  the  perforated  slip  below.  Att:  Eva  Feist 

Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 

551  Fort  Washington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY, 10033.  Tel  # 212-568-8304 

Name- 

Address 

Number  of  Reservations  @ $15.00  each 

Check  enclosed 

Reservation  for  Classical  & Cantorial  Music  at  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  May  7,  2000,  2:00pm 


Today  we  remember  how  offen  our  people  has  had  to  face  prejudice  and  slander,  hatred  and 
oppression;  in  many  lands  and  ages  Harnans  have  risen  up  against  us,  and  untold  suffering  has 
been  our  lot.  We  have  paid  a high  price  for  our  loyalty  to  God  and  to  our  ancestral  heritage. 

But  the  same  heritage  has  given  us  the  strength  to  bear  our  suffering  with  dignity  and  fortitude, 
and  to  remain  unshaken  in  the  conviction  that  in  the  end  good  must  triumph  over  evil,  truth 
over  falsehood,  and  love  over  hate. 

We  have  survived  all  our  oppressors,  and  can  look  back  upon  our  history  not  only  with  sorrow 
for  its  tragedies,  but  with  joy  at  its  deliverance,  and  pride  in  its  achievements. 

RESPONSIVE  PRAYER 

R:  If  the  Eternal  had  not  been  at  our  side  they  assailed  us, 

C:  they  would  have  swallowed  us  alive. 

R:  The  waters  would  have  carried  us  away  and  the  torrent  swept  over  us; 

C:  over  us  would  have  swept  the  seething  waters. 

R:  We  have  escaped  like  a bird  from  the  fowler's  trap;  the  trap  broke,  and  we  escaped. 

C:  The  Eternal  H imself  is  our  help,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

R:  Those  who  trust  in  the  Lord  are  like  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  shaken  but  stands 

fast  for  ever. 

C:  As  the  mountains  surround  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  His 

people,  noWand  always. 

ALL:  Amen. 


(from:  "GATES  OF  PRAYER",  the  New  Union  Prayer  Book,  Part  II;  Central  Conference 

of  American  Rabbis,  N.Y.,  N.Y.,  1972.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Several  factors  were  instrumental  in  the  writing  of  this  history  of 
our  congregation.  All  of  them,  in  one  way  or  another,  highlighted  the  fact 
that  this  generation,  which  had  made  our  Hebrew  Tabernacle  a force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  Liberal  Judaism,  was  advancing  in  years.  With  the  en- 
couragement  of  our  present  and  immediate  past  presidents:  MR.  PAUL  A.  KOHLMANN 
and  MR.  ERNEST  HARTOG,  as  well  as  the  present  and  immediate  past  treasurers: 
MRS.  GERTRUDE  MAIER  and, MR.  RICHARD  FE|ST,  we  felt  obligated  to  set  on  paper 
the  spirit  and  events  which  contributed  to  give  this  special  group  of  Jews 
a new,  vibrant  spiritual  home,  one  which  appreciated  their  needs  and  could 
cater  to  their  religious  feelings.  The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation  has 
served  New  York  Jewry  for  over  sevaaty-fivJ^ears ; for  the  past  forty  years, 
it  has  been  a source  of  strength,  solace  and  peace  to  those  who  fled  the 
Holocaust  and  came  to  America  as  immigrants. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  focused  on  a need  for  a written  history 
are  easily  identified:  first.  Cantor  Henry  Ehrenberg  who  had  served  our 
congregation  for  thirty-five  years,  chose  to  retire  in  1977.  It  was  a 
traumatic  event  for  the  congregational  family  and  the  loss  was  deeply  felt 
by  all.  In  addition  to  the  leadership  qualities  now  lost,  and  the  beautiful 
voice  no  longer  to  be  heard  in  song  and  prayer,  there  was  the  psychological 
aspect  to  be  considered:  if  our  Cantor  ^!had  chosen  to  retire,  what  of  the 
congregant  himself?  He  too  was  getting  on  in  years;  a new  generation  was 
growing  up  to  succeed  him.  It  was  for  this  group  of  retirees,  of  Senior 
Citizens,  who  were  always  active  members  but  had  now  chosen  to  step  to  the 
sidelines,  that  this  History  was  to  be  written. 
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The  second  vital  incident  was  the  observance  in  1978  of  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  Kristallnacht;  this  was  coupled  in  our  congregation  with  the 
publication  of  a book,  "Reflections  on  the  Holocaust",  written  by  Rosalyn 
Manowitz.  The  stories  published  in  this  volume  focused  on  the  issue  that 
this  was,  indeed,  a unique  generation  which  had  a particular  story  to  tell. 

It  ought  not  go  unnoticed. 

But  there  was  a third  event  which  highlighted  the  need  to  bring  together 
the  basic  facts  of  our  Temple *s  existence!  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
celebration  of  our  congregation  in  1982.  In  connection  with  this  observance, 
the  congregation  issued  a special  Journal  within  which  was  contained  an  out- 
line  of  our  history.  Much  of  this  w^k  was  based  on  readings  and  personal 
interviews  with  leading  personalities  of  the  congregational  family;  the  article 
was  written  by  a committee  which  included  Mrs.  Joan  Taub,  Mr.  John  Frolich, 

Mrs.  Rosalyn  Manowitz,  Cantor  Fred  Herman  and  this  writer.  In  conjunction 
with  the  seventy-f if th  anniversary,  the  undersigned  also  prepared  a slide 
presentation  of  the  congregation's  history,  based  in  great  measure  on  the 
original  books  of  minutes  of  our  Board  of  Trustees.  Special  emphasis  was 
given  to  the  first  five  years  of  the  Tabernacle's  existence,  1906-  1911. 

This  material  also  drew  on  an  unpublished  manuscript  by  a son  of  the 
congregation,  RABBI  PETER  H.  GRUMBACHER,  which  he  wrote  for  a course  at 
Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Again,  the  point  was  obvious  to  all: 
the  fragments  of  history  now  extant  ought  to  be  brought  together  in  a major 
work  ^tDrtr  which  would  make  our  congregants  proud  of  their  heritage  and  assure 
them  their  place  in  history,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a religious  community. 

These  were  the  basic  motivationi.  In  addition,  we  felt  it  ought  to  be 
noted  that  a congregation  such  as  ours,  which  had  in  its  three-quarter  century 
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of  existence  given  six  of  its  young  men  to  the  American  rabbinate,  ought 

I ־ 

to  be  remembered  in  greater  measuj.^  than  just  fragments  of  data  scattered 
aroxmd  the  country.  The  six  rabbis,  five  of  whom  are  still  alive  and  actively 
engaged  in  congregational  work,  are:  RABBIS  GUSTAV  BUCHDAHL  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
MURRAY  BLACKMAN  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  JAY  BRICKMAN  of  Milwaukee,  Wi.,  PETER  H. 
GRUMBACHER  of  Wilmington,  De.,  and  this  writer.  The  sixth,  RABBI  MYRON 
WEINGARTEN,  died  in  1955. 

Perhaps  a personal  note  would  lead  to  an  understanding  of  our 
congregation.  I have  been  a rabbi  for  more  than  thirty  years,  twenty-eight 
of  those  in  service  to  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  I recall  this  episode,  which 
relates  to  our  place  in  history  and  which  occured  forty-five  years  ago,  as  if 
it  were  yesterday.  My  parents  and  I wanted  a Synagogue  where  my  Bar  Mitzvah 
might  properly  be  celebrated;  we  sought  a spiritual  home  rather  than  a place 
of  opulence.  Of  course,  as  recent  refugees,  the  funds  for  a Bar  Mitzvah, 
even  the  basic  instruction,  were  non-existent.  The  officials  of  the  congre- 
gation  struck  the  following  agreement  with  my  parents:  the  Bar  Mitzvah  would 
be  ’*free"  with  the  understanding  that  one  day  soon,  when  the  family  could 
afford  it,  we  would  join  the  Temple  as  members.  Both  sides  kept  to  that 
agreement  as  did  other  families  in  the  same  position.  What  was  most 
significant  was  the  idea  that  all  manner  of  people:  rich  and  poor,  American 
born  and  emigrees,  the  average  and  influential,  could  come  to  our  Temple  and 
be  greeted  for  what  they  were,  rather  than  for  what  they  had.  This  is  a 
policy  still  followed  at  our  Temple:  all  who  are  in  need  may  come  to  our 
door  and  be  welcome,  no  person  has  ever  been  refused  the  services  of  our 
congregation  for  lack  of  funds.  The  poor,  the  hungry,  the  needy  have  found 
here  a receptive  spirit  to  the  needs  and  pain  that  afflict  them.  Countless 
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programs  have  beenconducted  at  our  Temple  over  the  years  which  have  served 


this  constituency;  l^e  they  Jewish  or  not,  it  made  no  difference.  We  helped 
to  rebuild  cemeteries  in  Europe,  we  presented  one  of  our  Torah  scrolls  to  the 
Israeli  Army,  we  brought  over  to  these  shores  a Vietnamese  boat  family,  we 
participate  in  city  wide  programs  for  the  hungry  and  needy,  we  gave  aid  to 
the  refugees  of  our  own  people  who  fled  Russia  and  Ethiopia.  With  our  history, 
we  know  of  their  need  for  freedom.  As  a congregation,  we  stand  ready  to 

t 

serve  those  who  come  to  our  door  in  genuine  search.  The  task  of  the  Jew 
is  not  to  save  the  world  but  to  save  one  fellow  human  being! 

The  plight  of  our  own  generation  of  Jews,  predominantly  those  who 
fled  the  Nazi  forces  in  the  late  1930 's  and  early  1940 's  was  brought  home 


in  a dissertation  which  this  writer  presented  as  part  of 
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a doctoral  program,  in  conjunction  with  the  Isabella  Geriatric  Center. 

Once  again,  the  age  factor  was  brought  into  focus;  our  people  were  not 
the  Senior  Citizens  of  the  glossy  magazine  ads  but  were  in  the  process  of 
entering  the  "Homes"  in  which  many  were  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
For  them,  also,  this  history  and  its  many  strands  had  to  be  tied  together, 
be  written  down  , be  published. 

The  task  of  combining  the  narrative,  the  minutes  and  the  fragments  of 
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this  project  was  worked  on  by  both  JOHN  H.  FROLICH  AND  JOAN  TAUB.  But,  the 


extent  of  oür  history  required  the  services  of  a professioi^/his torian  and,  as 
a consequence,  in  1984  the  task  was  given  to  Ms.  Evelyn  Ehrlich. 

This  History  represents  her  work:  she  was  ably  ass^ed,  in  the  typing 
of  many  of  the  Minutes,  by  MRS.  GRETEL  WOLFF.  We  of  the  official  family 
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are  grateful  to  all  who  in  some  way  participated  in  this  venture;  because 
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of  their  help  and  the  support  of  the  countless  others,  this  congregation 
endures.  It  will  continue  to  be  a source  for  good  and  for  strength  in  our 
community. 

The  likes  of  this  generation  shall  not  so  easily  pass  our  way  again. 

June  1985  Robert  L.  Lehman,  D.  Min.,  D.D. 

Sivan  5745  Rabbi 
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THANK  YOU. 


Many  individuals  have  contributed  towards  making  this  project 
possible,  not  the  least  of  which  were  those  who  helped  with  their 
financial  contributions.  They  gave  ”in  honor”  as  well  as  ”in 
memory”  of  Individuals  and  causes  they  held  dear.  We  appreciate 
their  gifts  and  thank  them  in  the  name  of  the  congregation.  R.L.L. 

IN  MEMORY  OT 

♦ 

IN  MEMORY  OF  MY  DEAR  ONES  by  Mrs.  Anna  Bondy 

TESSY  & MAX  BUCHDAHL  by  their  loved  ones,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Ernest  Grurabacher 

HERBERT  KANN  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lore  Kann 

FRED  MEYERHOFF  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Rose  Meyerhof f 

ILSE  SCHLOSS  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Kurt  J.  Schloss 

JULIUS  STERN  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bella  Stern 

ROBERT  WOLLMETRINGER  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Friedel  Wollmeringer 

IN  HONOR  OF 

AMY,  DEBORAH  & JOSHUA  BAUML  by  their  grandmother,  Mrs.  Elsa  Bauml 

the  CONGREGATION  by  Mrs.  Gerda  Dittman,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Paul  Ganzman, 

Ms.  Bertha  Kuba,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Nathan  Maier, 

Mrs. Emma  Michel,  Mrs.  Ada  Speyer (deceased  1984), 
Mrs.  Joan  Wickert 

MICHELLE  GLASER  and  STEVEN  GLASER  by  their  grandmother,  Mrs.  Anna  Bondy 

RAQUEL  and  RUSSELL  PFEFFER  by  their  grandparents,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Rudolph 

Oppenheimer 

HANNA  ROTHSTEIN  by  her  friend,  Mrs.  Stephanie  Goldmann 
and  by  two  donors  who  wish  to  remain  anonymous 
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JEWISH  HARLEM 


When  on  May  8th  in  I906  the  trustees  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
Association  met  in  the  apartment  of  Dr.  Edward  Lissman  at  133  West 
113th  Street  to  discuss  the  incorporation  procedure  of  their  temple, 
the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  had  been( already  dn  existence  for  almost  eight 
months.  Its  founders,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Lissman  and  Mr.  Adolph 
Schwarzbaum  had  opened  a Sunday  School  in  the  early  fall  of  I905, 
"for  within  the  environs  of  East  and  West  Harlem,  thousands  of 
Hebrew  children  are  left  to  wander  aimlessly  about  the  streets 
without  any  instruction  in  Jewish  ethics."^  This  last  observation 
was  neither  exaggerated  nor  an  empty  contention  attempting  to 
justify  an  undertaking  which  was  not  without  its  share  of  vanity 
and  self-aggrandizement. 

Harlem,  today  a symbol  of  urban  decay,  neglect,  poverty  and 
crime,  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  a desirable  neighborhood  to 
live  in.  Within  its  boundaries  it  harbored  many  ethnic  groups, 
which  shared  certain  neighborhoods,  yet  basically  had  staked  out 
their  own  areas  of  settlement.  The  Irish  and  Germans  populated 
the  mixed  tenement,  brownstone  and  apartment  house  section 

west  of  Lexington  Avenue,  while  a "Little  Italy"  developed  in  the 
tenement  section  bordered  by  the  Harlem  river  and  Third  Avenue 
between  105th  and  120th  Streets.  In  this  area,  around  Jefferson 

Park,  there  exists  still  today  an  Italian  enclave  which  flourishes 
due  to  its  communal  spirit  and  an  exceptional  ability  to  protect 
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itself.  Last  but  not  least,  East  European  Jews  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  left  the  Lower  East  Side,  where  they  had  first  settled 
upon  coming  to  the  "Golden  Land,"  and  moved  uptown  in  search  for 
more  pleasant  surroundings  with  more  humane  living  quarters  and 
better  educational  facilities  for  their  children. 

Various  factors  contributed  to  make  Harlem,  until  the  1880s 
an  area  with  an  almost  suburban  character,  the  natural  choice  for 
those  immigrants  trying  to  move  up  the  ladder  of  Americanization 
and  material  advancement.  In  the  late  1890s  a feverish  building 
activity  started.  It  was  caused  partly  by  the  expectation  of 
improved  rapid  transit  facilities  that  were  to  make  Central  Harlem 
more  accessible  to  downtown,  and  partly  by  the  demand  of  a growing 
number  of  well-to-do  members  of  the  immigrant  community  who  could 
afford  to  leave  their  congested  quarters  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 
Appalled  by  the  crowded  and  unhealthy  living  conditions  prevalent 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  city  reformers  introduced  measures  which 
altered  the  face  of  the  area,  but  at  the  same  time  intensified 
the  overcrowding.  A network  of  parks  was  established,  and  legislation 
approved  which  prohibited  further  construction  of  tenements.  These 
reforms,  while  well-intended,  reduced  significantly  the  number  of 
dwellings  available  to  the  poor.  Furthermore,  in  1900  hundreds  of 
buildings  were  tom  down  to  make  room  for  the  Williamsburg  and 
Manhattan  bridges. 


The  ensuing  housing  shortage  coincided  with  an  unabated  stream 
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of  Jewish  immigrants  entering  the  United  States.  Fortunately,  the 
expansion  of  the  transit  net  not  only  diminished  living  space,  but 
opened  up  whole  new  areas,  formerly  inaccessible  to  the  immigrant 
sweatshop  worker.  The  rapid  mass  transportation  system  enabled  him 
to  choose  living  accomodations  further  away  from  his  work  place. 
Ultimately,  tens  of  thousands  of  immigrant  Jewish  families  re- 
located  from  the  Lower  East  Side  to  Brownsville,  Williamsburg, 
and  Harlem.  By  1910,  Harlem  was  the  home  of  the  second  largest 

2 

concentration  of  immigrant  East  European  Jews  in  the  United  States., 
Since  German  Jews  had  come  earlier  in  the  century  to  the  United 
States,  they  were  already  in  the  1880s  in  the  economic  position 
to  make  the  move  uptown.  In  the  first  deoade  of  the  twentieth 
century  we  find  in  Harlem  a conglomeration  of  well-established 
German  Jewish  families,  prestigious  American  Jews,  some  with  a 
genealogy  dating  to  the  pre -Revolutionary  War,  and  East  European 

Jews,  both  well-to-do  and  poor. 

Often  the  point  has  been  made  that  the  Jewish  people  survived 
the  destruction  of  their  homeland  and  the  ensuing  dispersion  due 
to  the  fact  that  their  real  homeland,  namely  the  Bible,  was  portable. 
An  additional  factor  should  be  mentioned  which  contributed  a great 
deal  to  Jewish  survival.  Wherever  Jews  settled,  throughout  the 
centuries,  a highly  developed  network  of  communal  structure>:Was 
characteristic.  The  Lower  East  Side  was  no  exception.  It  was  a 
place  teeming  with  charitable  organizations,  educational  and  cultural 
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societies,  political  groups,  auid  religious  centers.  Once  the  in- 
habitants  left  the  ghetto  to  relocate  to  various  new  areas  throughout 
the  city,  they  took  for  the  most  part  these  organizations  with  them. 
However,  the  move  was  not  always  successful.  Some  organizations, 
while  they  fulfilled  specific  needs  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  were 
out  of  place  in  the  immigrants'  new  surroundings.  The  immigrant 
had  changed.  He  was  no  longer  the  "greenhorn"  to  whom  the  American 
ways  had  seemed  strange.  He  was  well  on  his  way  to  becoming  an 
American,  and  to  his  children,  the  products  of  American  public 
schools,  stories  from  the  "old  country"  had  indeed  become  just 
stories . 

At  one  time  the  many  little  landsmanshaft-type  organizations  had 
played  an  important  role  in  the  immigrants'  lives.  They  recreated 
an  atmosphere  of  a type  of  life  as  one  had  known  it  in  Europe. 

While  the  immigrant  struggled  to  care  for  his  and  his  family's 
daily  existence,  and  lived  in  a precarious  and  often  violent  world, 
his  social  and  spiritual  needs  found  a mooring  in  these  landsmanshaf tn . 
Any  downtrodden  sweatshop  worker  could  turn  into  a highly  respected 
individual  within  the  walls  of  the  landsmanshaf t . For  the  established 
American  Jewish  organizations  the  immigrant  was  at  best  the  object 
of  charity  efforts,  at  worst  an  outlandish  creature  one  stayed  away 
from  as  far  as  possible . Here  then  the  various  landsmanshaf  tn 
achieved  the  task  of  supplying  the  immigrant  with  the  emotional  and 

spiritual  support  necessary  to  face  the  grim  realities  of  everyday 
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life  in  the  new  country.  Once  the  immigrant  had  overcome  the  first 
difficulties  of  adjustment,  and  even  reached  the  point  when  he  was 
ready  to  leave  the  ghetto,  the  landsmanshaftn  in  most  cases  had 
"become  superfluous.  The  move  signified  a new  stage  in  the  life  of 
the  former  immigrant  with  new  demands,  and  the  old  organizations, 
if  they  wanted  to  survive,  had  to  be  ready  to  address  these  new 
challenges . 

I 

One  segment  of  the  transplanted  Jewish  community  in  Harlem 
strived  to  build  a second  ghetto  community  modeled  after  Lower 
East  Side  ideas  and  institutions.  The  majority  of  the  Harlem  Jews, 
however,  rejected  these,  in  their  eyes,  old-world  and  ghetto  values. 
They  were  committed  to  rapid  acculturation,  to  joining  the  American 
mainstream.  Judaism,  which  in  many  cases  they  equated  with  the 
outdated  ghetto  culture,  had  become  and  encumbrance. 

The  road  which  led  to  this  juncture  had  been  long.  With  the  dawn 
of  modem  times,  but  especially  due  to  the  changes  following  the 
French  Revolution  the  centuries-old  Jewish  way  of  life  had  come  to 
an  end.  As  Europe  changed  into  a modem  industrial  society  based 
on  equality  before  the  law,  the  particular  existence  of  groups  and 
classes  ceased,  as  they  all  became  citizens  of  their  respective 
states.  In  the  Jewish  case,  this  translated  into  the  termination  of 
their  status  as  a separate,  quasi -independent  entity.  In  exchange 
for  citizenship,  Jews  were  expected  to  give  up  their  autonomy  which, 
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until  now  had  permitted  them  to  handle  their  own  affairs  in  legal, 
educational  and  religious  matters.  This  independence  during  the 
emancipation  period  became  to  be  brandished  by  critics  as  having 
led  to  the  existence  of  a "state  within  a state."  In  a modern 
nation  state  such  particularism  could  not  be  tolerated.  Consequently 
the  once  all-encompassing  Jewish  identity  was  broken  up  into  national 
and  religious  components.  A Jew  was  now  the  citizen  of  his  re- 
spective  country',  that  is,  his  nationality  was  French,  German,  or 
English.  In  every  respect  he  was  supposed  to  assimilate  to  his 
surroundings,  so  that  he  should  be  indistinguishable  from  his 
fellow  citizens,  excepting  his  religion  which  was  to  be  the  character- 
istic  marking  him  a Jew.  Needless  to  say,  this  was  not  merely  a 
matter  of  external  pressure  forcing  Jews  to  conform.  Many  Jews 
welcomed,  some  even  actively  participated  in  furthering  these  forces 
which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  old  order  and,  as  they  idealistical- 
ly  believed,  would  establish  a just  and  open  society  for  all. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  almost  all  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  Jews  had  acculturated  and  largely  been  integrated 
into  the  general  society.  They  saw  themselves  as  participants  in 
the  historical  destinies  of  their  respective  countries,  and  spirit- 
ually  they  had  found  a new  home  within  European  civilization. 

t 

Judaism,  being  left  without  the  national  component  and  reduced  to  a 
mere  religion,  had  to  make  adjustments,  which  gave  rise  to  new 

movements  attempting  creatively  to  meet  the  challenges. 
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In  the  Jewish  communities  in  Eastern  Europe  developments  were 
not  as  drastic,  due  to  the  fact  that  until  the  end  of  World  War  I 
the  old  social  structure,  which  included  vestiges  of  feudalism, 
survived.  Yet  the  ideas  of  enlightenment  and  equality  emanating 
from  France  and  Germany  had  reached  the  educated  members  of  these 
communities,  too.  With  an  accelerating  tempo  they  were  beginning 
.to  question  traditions  and  a way  of  life  which  had  assured  their 
ancestors'  survival  throughout  the  past  centuries.^  Under  these 
pressures  the  harmony  between  internal  beliefs  and  their  imple- 
mentation  in  daily  life  slowly  eroded.  Some  Jews  turned  their 
backs  on  the  Jewish  community,  others  attempted  to  bring  the  out- 
side  world  into  the  community  and  accomplish  a creative  and  fruit- 
ful  synthesis  between  the  two.  The  majority,  however,  continued 
the  way  of  life  of  their  forefathers,  if  only  outwardly.  But  the 
inner  convictions  had  weakened  and  the  foundation  was  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  support  the  practice  of  traditions.  Only  a hollow 
shell  remained  which  could  disappear  if  external  pressures  or 
simply  convenience  demanded  it. 

In  America  these  trends  continued,  only  at  a faster  pace  due  to 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  American  situation.  Here  the 

melting  pot  ideology,  a high-pressured  economic  system  and  the  open 
opportunities  of  a relatively  more  progressive  society  left  the 

immigrants  almost  no  alternative  to  speedy  assimilation. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  community  leaders  in  Harlem  became 
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alarmed  at  the  advanced  stage  of  Americanization  affecting  the 
young  Jewish  generation.  Living  within  an  environment  which  rewarded 
conformity,  and  lacking  their  parents'  nostalgic  attachment  to 
Judaism,  this  youth  was  easy  prey  to  whatever  trends  or  ideologies 
could  absorb  their  imagination.  Christian  missionaries  prowling 
the  streets  of  Harlem  were  among  the  most  active  trying  to  win  over 
u*  these  disaffected  Jewish  youngsters  and  adolescents.  The  letter  sent 

I 

on  October  13,  I905  by  Reverend  Lissman  and  Mr.  Schwarzbaum  to 
Jewish  families  living  in  the  vicinity  of  West  and  Central  Harlem, 
requesting  their  support  for  the  recently  founded  temple  and  religious 
school  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Associaticn,  attests  to  this  ob- 
servation.  "In  view  of  the  above  (children  deprived  of  a Jewish 
education)  a house  of  worship  and  of  instruction  is  absolutely 
needed  whereby  for  a nominal  sum  membership  can  be  acquired  by 
parents  of  slender  resources  to  enable  their  young  to  receive  a 
practical  conception  of  our  sacred  Torah.  . . . Kindly  come  to  our 
aid  as  a member,  because  in  a short  time  Christian  Missionaries 
will  commence  to  take  up  a similar  work  among  Jewish  children,  and 
if  they  do  - it  will  be  a sign  that  we  have  been  criminally  neglect- 
ful  of  Israel's  guardianship,  and  you  will  be  numbered  as  one  of 
the  guilty."^ 

A study  of  Harlem  Jewish  youth  showed  that  in  1903,  7,500 
children  recieved  no  Jewish  instruction  whatsoever.^  The  leaders 

of  both  ooramunities.  East  European  and  German,  were  determined  to 
redress  the  situation,  and  to  find  ways  and  means  of  directing  the 
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process  of  Americanization  along  paths  more  compatible  with  the 

needs  of  a future  growing  and  flourishing  Judaism.  Under  the  slogan 

that  acculturation  did  not  require  assmilation,  they  set  out  to 

conquer  a place  for  Judaism  within  the  lives  of  the  native-born 
generation. 

It  IS  important  to  note  for  the  record  that  in  this  fight  to 
construct  new,  enduring  forms  of  Jewish  life  acceptable  to  a native 

I 

American  Jewry,  each  of  the  three  Jewish  denominations,  though 
theologically  separated,  cooperated.^  The  problem  to  be  tackled  was 
twofold.  The  children  of  the  immigrants  could  not  be  expected  to 
express  their  Jewishness  through  their  parents'  form  of  religion. 
Consequently,  the  practice  of  Judaism  needed  reforms  more  suitable 
to  the  modern,  urban  and  fast-paced  life-style.  Reforms,  however, 
did  not  address  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  outward  forms  of 
Judaism  were  not  the  only  Issues  in  which  the  Jewish  community  had 
failed  to  hold  the  young  generation.  More  importantly,  young  Jews 
possessed  only  a superficial  knowledge  of  Judaism.  In  their  eyes 
the  essence  of  Judaism  was  nothing  more  than  the  outworn  ghetto 

mentality  which  one  could  carry  around  for  some  time,  but  ultimately 
had  to  dispense  with. 

The  Jewish  leaders  agreed  that  in  order  to  avert  greater  damage 
than  had  LaJ.rea^  been  done׳,  the  two-front  battle  should  be  fought 
vigorously  and  decisively.  Various  societies  and  organizations 

were  founded  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  educating  these  youngsters 
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and  instill  in  them  a respect  and  love  for  Jewish  learning.  Other 
organizations  were  established  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  their  social  needs  and  to  create  for  them  an  atmosphere, 
which  would  facilitate  gatherings  and  at  the  same  time  give  it 
distinctly  Jewish  overtones.  The  Harlem  YMHA,  transplanted  from 
Yorkville,  the  Harlem  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Orthodox  League  and  the 
Harlem  Hebrew  League,  just  to  mention  a few,  were  all  organizations 

I 

striving  to  make  known  the  ideals  of  Judaism  to  Harlem  youth. 

On  the  other  hand,  synagogues  were  founded  or  reorganized  with  a 
style  of  services  more  attractive  to  the  congregant  who  had  not 
grown  up  in  traditional  surroundings,  who  had  only  a Sunday  school 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion  and,  generally  expected  more  from 
services  than  just  a place  for  communal  prayer.  Decorum,  aesthetics 
and  dignity,  these  became  the  catch-phrases  even  within  orthodox 
synagogues  which  attempted  to  leave  their  landsmans haft  flavor  behind 
them  and  become  more  modern.  In  1902  the  Congregation  Shomre  Emunah 
was  established  at  121st  Street  and  Madison  Avenue.  Its  orgsinizers 
promised  services  conducted  according  to  "Orthodox  ritual  in  an 
impressive  decorous  manner."  They  pledged  to  their  prospective 
Americanized  constituency  that  the  unsightly  noise,  commotion  and 
blatant  commercialism  that  attended  the  immigrant  landsman shaft 
congregation  would  find  no  place  in  the  up-to-date  Orthodox  synaigogue . 
In  1904  another  modern  congregation.  Mount  Sinai  at  118th  Street  and 

Lenox  Avenue  ,‘was  founded  along  the  lines  of  German  Conservative- 
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Orthodox  synagogues.  It  offered  an  orthodox  ritual,  mixed  seating 
and  a weekly  'sermon  in  the  vernacular."'^  This  was  the  general 
scene  in  whose  midst  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  was  founded. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  HEBREW  TABERNACLE 

The  temple's  founding  fathers,  Reverend  Lissman  and  Mr.  Schwarz- 

baum,  belonged  to,  the  number  of  responsible  German  Jewish  leaders 

who  recognized  the  importance  of  offering  a Jewish  education  to 

the  Harlem  youth.  Already  by  October  I905  the  religious  school  they 

operated  in  Riverside  Hall  at  2106  Seventh  Avenue  had  attracted 

approximately  150  children  and  boasted  a teaching  staff  of  20 

volunteers.  As  the  year  1905  drew  to  its  close  it  became  necessary 

to  expand.  Since  the  school  had  grown  substantially,  and  everything 

was  indicative  of  continued  growth  in  the  future,  full  attention 

could  be  given  to  building-up  the  congregation.  For  what  is  a 

religious  school  without  its  house  of  worship?  It  can  be  compared 

to  a plant  without  soil  to  submerge  its  roots  into.  Nevertheless, 

then,  as  it  is  now  often  the  case,  some  parents  sent  their  children 
conveniently 

to  a located  religious  school  in  the  neighborhood  once 

Bar  Mitzvah  time  had  come  up,  without  acknowledging  any  necessity 
to  become  part  of  a congregation  themselves. 

The  organizers  started  a vigorous  advertisement  campaign,  and 
on  May  8,  1906  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Association  was  incorporated 
as  a religious  institution  with  its  quarters  at  218  West  130th  Street. 
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From  the  inception  its  mode  of  service  had  been  a mixture  of  conservative 
and  reform  traditions.  jtfearing  head  coverings  and  tallis  during 
services  followed  the  conservative  custom.  The  mixed  choir  and 
especially  the  use  of  an  organ,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  among  the 
most  fought  over  issues  in  the  nineteenth  century  debate  regarding 

synagogue  reforms  in  Germany.  After  its  incorporation  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle  continued  the  conservative -reform  type  of  worship, 
except  that  now  parts  of  the  ritual  were  rendered  in  English  as 
well  as  in  Hebrew.  As  time  went  on  the  temple  increasingly  leaned 
towards  the  reform  side  of  its  spiritual  make-up  without,  however, 
relinquishing  certain  conservative  overtones.  The  conservatism 
seems  to  have  stemmed  as  much  from  a religious  preference  as  it 
reflected  the  background  and  status  of  the  synagogue's  leading 
members,  almost  all  of  whom  were  financially  well-established  and 
belonged  to  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes.  How  else  could 
they  have  undertaken  the  founding  of  their  own  place  of  worship 
without  any  support  from  external  funds  other  than  their  own  re- 
sources  and  bsink  loans?  The  yearly  membership  dues  of  ten  dollars 
certainly  were  not  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  temple's  upkeep. 

During  financially  difficult  periods,  this  was  especially  true 
for  the  Depression  years,  the  continuity  of  the  temple  depended 

on  the  commitment  of  some  of  its  wealthier  members. 

On  the  practical  level  what  is  involved  in  founding  a temple? 

In  the  months  following  the  incorporation  the  congregants  laid  the 
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foundations.  Once  the  building  was  acquired,  it  needed  furnishings. 
From  doormats  to  the  silver  yad.  everything  was  donated  by  one  member 
or  another.  A request  was  sent  to  the  city  authorities  to  install 
street  lamps,  a service  which  the  municipality  granted  to  every 
church  building.  Apparently  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  did  not  convince 
those  in  charge  that  it  was  eligible  for  such  service  for  the  re- 

•>  ' 

« 

quest  was  denied.  Only  two  years  later,  after  the  right  strings 

t 

were  pulled,  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  received  its  street  lamps. 

Committees  to  take  charge  of  the  various  departments  of  the  temple 
were  founded.  A cantor  was  hired  and  paid  a salary  of  twenty  five 
dollars  a month,  with  an  added  one  hundred  dollars  during  the  High 
Holidays.  For  the  first  High  Holidays  in  the  temple's  existence 
the  trustees  hired  the  Alhambra  Hall  in  Central  Harlem,  an  indication 
that  they  expected  a turnout  too  large  to  be  accomodated  in  the 
temple's  own  quarters.  In  the  preceding  months  they  advertised 
widely  in  local  Jewish  newspapers  and  subway  stations  around  Harlem, 
attempting  to  attract  people  from  the  community  at  large ^ 
hoping  that  the  Holiday  services  would  convince  some  to  join  the 
congregation.  To  assure  the  success  of  these  services  a choir  and 
an  organist  were  engaged.  As  yet  the  Tabernacle  could  not  afford 
! to  employ  a quartet  and  an  organist  at  weekly  services  throughout 

the  year. 

In  this  vein  the  first  year  passed.  It  was  to  the  trustees' 
satisfaction,  for  in  the  meeting  on  May  13th  a committee  was 
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appointed  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  purchasing  220  ifJest 
130th  Street,  the  building  adjacent  to  the  temple.  The  Building 
Department  at  first  did  not  approve  the  plans,  and  only  after 
pressure  at  the  right  places  had  been  exerted  did  the  city  authorities 
give  the  green  light.  • With  a delay  of  a year  and  a half  alteration 
work  began.  ^x^^xaDHantimKxthKXKHHgragHti!mx|11arxMsdxitsxrKgMiar 
astixxtiKxx  After,  having  connected  the  two  buildings,  the  Tabernacle 
finally  possessed  quarters  suitable  to  house  its  growing  congregation. 


In  view  of  the  expansion,  the  temple  sought  various  means  to 

raise  funds.  The  Sisterhood,  throughout  the  temple’s  history 

its  most  faithful  supporter,  sponsored  fairs  and  balls.  The  basket 

collection  was  instituted,  a practice  reminiscent  of  Protestant 

services,  and  abolished  only  in  I980 . Then  there  were  the  Book 

of  Life  and  the  Memorial  Tablet,  whose  inscription  prices  ran  from 

one  hundred  dollars  for  an  adult  to  fifty  dollars  for  a child. 

Finally  at  the  end  of  January  I909  the  basic  construction  work  was 

completed.  It  took  still  another  year  for  the  community  to  move 

into  the  new  temple.  In  April  I9IO,  dedication  festivities  took 
place,  lasting  four  days. 

This  time  was  a watershed  in  the  temple's  history.  The  Hebrew 

Tabernacle  had  met  successfully  the  challenges  it  was  confronted 
with  during  the  founding  years.  It  had  proved  to  the  Jewish 
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community  that  it  was  not  just  the  product  of  a whimsical  idea  sprung 
from  the  heads  of  some  ambitious  individuals,  but  that  it  deserved 
a permanent  place.  It  entered  the  stage  during  which  it  could 
solidify  and  develop  resources  which  enabled  it  to  live  through 

periods  by  means  of  flexibility,  inner  strength,  and  con- 
viction.  By  occupying  its  own  spacious  new  home,  a milestone  had 
been  reached.  And  there  were  acknowledgements  of  the  temple's 
achievements  from  other  circles  as  well.  On  January  1,  1909  Rabbi 
Lissman  exchanged  pulpits  with  Rabbi  Silverman  from  Temple  Emanuel, 
that  prestigious  bastion  of  American  reform. 

Hard  times  were  not  slow  in  coming.  Generally,  the  temple  existed 

on  a very  tight  budget,  and  its  trustees  had  to  be  careful  in  ad- 

ministering  the  limited  funds.  The  purchase  of  220  West  130th  Street 

and  the  ensuing  alteration  costs  stretched  the  temple's  financial 

capacity  to  the  utmost.  Not  surprisingly,  when  the  time  for  payment 

of  the  first  mortgage  arrived,  the  Tabernacle  found  itself  in  great 

had 

monetary  straits.  As  they  had  done  previously,  the  trustees  rented 

A 

the  Ellsmere  Hall  for  the  High  Holidays,  which  they  now  were  compelled 
to  sublet  and  make  do  with  the  space  offered  to  them  for  free  in  the 
Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  located  at  ?th  Avenue  and  129th 
Street. 

Here  it  may  be  in  order  to  note  that  relations  between  the  clergy 
of  the  various  denominations  seem  to  have  been  cordial,  if  not  outright 
cooperative.  There  was  a whole  range  of  interaction,  from  shared 
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living  space,  the  exchange  of  pulpits,  to  co-sponsored  programs 
addressing  themselves  to  the  spread  of  atheism  among  Harlem's  youth. 
Later,  in  Father  Coughlin's  time,  they  joined  hands  to  combat  the 
rising  tide  of  anti-Semitism.  Their  flocks,  however,  could  not  al- 
ways  be  counted  to  join  this  spirit  of  tolerance.  In  that  particular 
year,  when  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle's  High  Holiday  services  were  held 
at  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Board  requested  the  city  to  station  a 

t 

police  officer  during  the  entire  duration  of  services. 

By  means  of  austerity  measures  and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
various  members,  the  temple  weathered  this  difficult  period. 

Reverend  Lissman  and  Mr.  Schwarzbaum,  for  instance,  relinquished 
their  salary  payments  for  some  time.  Its  finances  may  have  been 
low,  but  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  school  surged  to  new 
heights.  While  in  I9II  300  children  applied  for  admission,  one  year 
later  it  rose  to  500,  probably  the  highest  number  ever  in  the  history 
of  the  Tabernacle.  In  the  following״" years  the  enrollement  declined, 
to  rise  again  only  in  the  late  1930s  and  19^0s,  when  the  temple 
entered  another  phase  with  the  arrival  of  a new  immigrant  group. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  of  children  attending  religious  school 
did  not  translate  itself  automatically  into  rising  membership  for 
the  congregation.  Even  the  Parents'  Association,  established  in 
the  spring  of  1909!  and  second  only  to  the  Sisterhood  in  its  self- 
less  service  to  the  community,  could  not  substantially  change  the 

continuously  meager  outcome  of  membership  drives.  All  efforts 
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could  not  make  up  for  certain  detrimental  situations  in  which  the 
temple  found  itself.  First  of  all,  the  Hebrew  Tabemacle  was  not 
located  in  the  heart  of  Jewish  Harlem,  around  Lenox  Avenue,  rather 
it  occupied  the  outskirts.  This  fact  contributed  to  its  greater 
vulnerability  in  face  of  population  shifts.  When  poor  Blacks  in 
ever  greater  numbers  moved  from  the  South  to  New  York  and  settled 
largely  in  Harlem,  the  Tabernacle  felt  its  effects  long  before 
the  synagogues  situated  in  Central  Harlem.  It  was  thus  forced  to 
deal  with  the  new  situation  much  earlier.  And  while  on  the  one  hand 
this  marginality  made  for  a very  tenuous  existence,  at  the  same 
time  it  produced  an  alertness  and  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
Tabernacle  leaders  to  respond  to  changes,  and  even  be  prepared  to 
relocate  if  necessary.  In  contrast,  many  of  the  larger  synagogues 
pampered  by  being  surrounded  by  a large  Jewish  community  delayed 
action.  And  although  no  harm  was  done  in  some  cases,  in  others 
by  the  time  their  trustees  reacted  the  congregation  had  dispersed 
in  all  directions  and  the  temple  did  not  survive  its  relocation  for 
long. 

Aside  from  its  location  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  possessed  other 
weaknesses  which  may  have  accounted  for  the  temple's  membership 
problems.  Founded  largely  by  well-to-do  German  Jewish  families, 
its  character  had  a certain  elitist  quality  to  it.  Like  the  people 
who  created  it,  the  temple  exuded  an  air  of  solidity  and  ceremonious- 
ness  which  at  times  could  degenerate  into  stiltedness  and  an  exagger- 
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ated  formalism.  For  example,  it  happened  quite  often  that  the  temple 
was  dissatisfied  with  its  cantors.  In  one  case,  it  was  merely  a 
troubled  marriage  life  which  caused  a cantor's  dismissal.  The 
trustees  thought  it  as  being  very  undignified  that  the  disarray  of 
the  cantor's  private  life  should  supply  the  congregation  with  ever 
new  conversation  topics.  But  more  often  the  cantor's  professional 
performance  gave  rise  to  displeasure.  One  cantor  was  repeatedly 
reprimanded  for  talking  to  his  neighbor  while  sitting  on  the  Bimah. 
Another  was  found  guilty  of  mispronunciations  and  attempts  to 
introduce  new  melodies.  One  member  was  called  to  order  very  harshly, 
as  he  was  observed  on  numerous  occasions  trying  to  bring  a package 
into  temple  during  services.  In  the  leaders'  perception  these 
offenses  endangered  the  temple's  image  of  dignity  and  sobriety. 

Yet  there  existed  more  serious  problems  than  mere  disagreements 
over  external  appearances.  The  main  cause  for  dissatisfaction  among 
members  was  that  the  temple  was  run  by  an  oligarchy.  The  nucleus 
of  people  who  had  founded  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  retained  firm 
control  over  all  its  affairs  throughout  the  years,  and  kept  the 
reins  of  leadership  in  their  hands.  Complaints  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
and  one  attempt  at  staging  a palace  revolution  failed  miserably. 

At  the  time  the  issue  at  stake  was  considered  to  be  serious,  but 
anyone  reading  its  account  today  in  the  minutes  cannot  help  but 
be  amused.  Tempers  rose  to  such  a degree  that  even  concerns  over 
the  temple's  public  image  were  ignored.  One  party  accused  its 
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opponents  of  being  "foreign  dogs,"  no  doubt  an  allusion  to  their 

German  past,  and  hence  unfit  to  preside  over  a temple.  The  abused 

were  not  slow  in  retaliating.  Congregants  reading  the  New  York 

on  January  25,  19^4^^■ 

Herald  a few  days  later^^found  to  their  amazement  a notice  announcing 
the  death  of  their  Rabbi's  wife.  At  this  point  matters  evidently 
had  gone  too  far.  The  congregation  abhorred  the  level,  to  which  the 
dispute  had  descended.  The  established  leaders  successfully  vanquished 
their  contenders,  who  after  their  defeat  either  left  the  community 
or  ceased  to  be  active.  The  issue  was  laid  to  rest,  bot  not  forever. 

It  became  merely  dormant,  raising  its  head  periodically  at  least 
until  the  1930s  when  the  temple  underwent  drastic  changes.  Until  then 
the  "Czar,"  as  Mr.  Schwarzbaum  was  called,  and  Reverend  Lissman, 
until  his  retirement  in  the  early  1920s,  ruled  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
with  the  aid  of  a select  group  of  trustees. 

When  the  First  World  War  erupted,  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  participated 
with  other  synagogues  in  the  fundraising-drives  sponsored  by  the 
American  Jewish  Relief  Committee  for  the  benefit  of  those  Jews  re- 
siding  in  the  war  zone.  Charity,  however,  did  not  remain  the 
Tabernacle's  only  involvement  in  the  war.  In  1916,  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  the  temple  became  embroiled  in  its  own 
bitter  fight.  Some  members  felt  that  the  German  background  of  many 
congregants  could  become  an  embarrassment,  if  not  a serious  liability, 
for  the  temple,  now  that  the  United  States  was  fighting  Germany. 

Undoubtedly,  the  fear  of  being  accused  of  double  loyalty  was  the 
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major  cause  for  this  new  discord. 

In  Jewish  history  the  charge  was  not  of  recent  vintage.  Through- 

out  the  centuries  we  come  across  variations  on  the  basic  theme; 

distrust  of  a group  which  leads  a self-contained  existence,  professes 

3•  different  religion  and  displays  an  economic  and  social  profile 

8 

distinct  from  its  surroundings.  During  World  War  II  Jews  from 
Germany  were  classified  "enemy  aliens,"  despite  their  protests  that 
they  had  entered  the  United  States  as  victims  of  German  persecution 
and  certainly  did  not  feel  allegiance  to  that  country  anymore. 

Today  the  explosive  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  where  United 
States  policies  have  to  steer  a tight  course  between  Arab  and  Israeli 
interests,  is  pregnant  with  the  charge  of  double  loyalty.  Seen 
in  this  light  the  anxieties  of  some  Hebrew  Tabernacle  members  in  1916 
were  not  surprising.  What  the  outcome  of  the  incident  was,  the 
records  do  not  tell  us.  To  be  sure,  the  demand  that  "all  Germans" 
withdraw  from  membership  of  the  Tabernacle  was  not  met  with,  and  for 
good  reasons,  as  a letter  of  that  year  tells  us!  "I  see  by  the  list 
of  officers  and  members  that  nearly  all  are  foreigners  and  mostly 
of  German  descent."^ 

In  every  other  respect  the  first  decade  of  the  temple's  existence 
came  to  a close  without  any  •further  major  events.  Except  if  one 
considers  the  installation  of  a public  phone,  which  the  temple 
received  in  December  on  191^»  such  an  occurrence.  Certainly  the 
fee  of  ten  cents  per  call  may  well  be  the  only  item  which  remained 
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unchanged  throughout  most  of  the  temple's  history.  Regarding  other 

news  on  the  technological  front;  in  1916  the  temple  purchased  a 
vacuum  cleaner. 


TH2  M0V3  UPTOWN 


By  1918  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  could  no  longer  be  ignored. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  Blacks  started  to 
leave  the  rural  American  hinterland . They  flocked  to  the  industrial 
*.or״h,  especially־׳  to  I evi׳  lork  City.  The  ׳.var  economy  only  accelerated 
t.iis  process.  By  1910,  Blacks  had  established  themselves  as  the 
predominant  group  north  of  13Cth  Street,  west  of  Park  avenue. 

In  this  section  more  than  two  thirds  of  Harlem's  circa  22,000  Blacks 
resided  in  the  area  bordered  by  118th  Street  to  the  South  and  l-44־th 
Street  to  the  North  between  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  rivers.  By  1930 
we  find  about  165,000  Blacks  living  in  Harlem. 

important  to  note  that,  initially  at  least,  the  Blacks' 
move  into  the  neighborhood  did  not  cause  the  departure  of  any  ethnic 
group  living  there.  Harlem  was  undergoing  a population  shift,  and 
various  inhabitants  had  moved  out  of  Harlem  even  before  the  arrival 
of  Blacks.  Overcrowding,  high  rents  and  similar  factors  compelled 

the  economically  mobile  to  seek  out  neighborhoods  more  in  tune  with 
their  middle  class  aspirations.  The  exceedingly  rapid  Jewish 
exodus  from  Harlem  was  part  of  a general  immigrant  relocation.  The 
Blacks'  decision  to  settle  •in  the  deteriorating  neighborhood  only 
hastened  the  process. 


The  first  Jewish  institutions  to  move  out  of  the  district  were 
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those  located  on  the  periphery  of  the  major  Central  Harlem  settle- 
ment,  north  of  130th  Street.  Congregation  Anshe  Emeth  of  131st 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  led  the  way  in  191?  by  merging  with  a new 
congregation,  Mount  Sinai  of  181st  Street  and  St.  Nicholas  Avenue. 

The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  followed  three  years  later. 

In  1915  the  congregation  again  made  al  all-out  effort  to  bring 
about  a change  in  the  ailing  membership  situation.  All  members 
were  card-indexed  and  filed  according  to  location.  Members  residing 
in  a particular  street  were  asked  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  recruit 
new  members.  Furthermore,  letters  were  issued  to  the  Sisterhood 
appealing  to  have  the  husbands  join  the  congregation.  The  same 
procedure  was  followed  by  the  Parents'  Association.  All  these 
endeavors  came  to  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  the  situation  was 
considerably  worsened  by  the  fact  that  the  religious  school  enroll- 
ment  had  dropped  to  I70  children.  In  former  years  the  low  membership 
had  been  balanced  by  the  large  number  of  children  seeking  religious 
instruction,  and  in  that  the  temple  had  found  its  raison  d'etre. 

Now,  with  both  numbers  dropping,  the  temple  had  to  think  seriously 
about  its  options. 

A move  was  inevitable,  the  only  question  was  where  to?  Two 
factions  arose,  each  with  a different  opinion  as  to  where  the 
synagogue  should  relocate.  Reverend  Lissman  favored  going  downtown 
to  the  area  along  Riverside  Drive,  south  of  120th  Street.  All  along 

Dr.  Lissman  had  an  eye  on  that  particular  neighborhood.  Already 
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in  1913,  he  informed  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  he  had  received 
an  offer  to  purchase  a church  building  located  on  108th  Street, 
near  Central  Park  West.  The  offer  was  quite  tempting,  especially 
since  the  Church  congregation  was  also  willing  to  buy  the  Tabernacle's 
building.  At  the  time  the  Board  did  not  give  its  approval.  Once 
again  the  trustees,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Louis  Austern, 
adopted  a view  different  from  Rabbi  Lissman's.  In  their  eyes  the 
temple's  future  lay  in  Washington  Heights,  an  area  in  which  many 
Jews  in  their  move  uptown  had  settled.  After  several  complicated 
congregational  intrigues,  as  each  side  tried  to  gain  the  upper  hand, 
the  Austern  faction  won  out.  A committee  was  appointed  to  look  for  a 
suitable  new  building  in  the  Washington  Heights  district.  As  the 
w®rd  spread  that  the  Tabernacle  congregation  was  taking  steps  to 
relocate,  it  was  approached  with  several  merger  propositions,  all  by 
communities  already  established  in  Washington  Heights.  By  common 
consent  a merger  was  not  thought  to  be  a viable  option,  for  the 
Tabernacle  was  not  willing  to  surrender  any  of  its  hallowed  traditions. 
This  speaks  for  the  leaders'  strong  belief  that  the  temple  might 
go  through  a difficult  phase,  yet  still  possessed  enough  vigor  and 
vitality  to  seek  a future  on  its  own,  rather  than  join  forces  with 
another  community.  An  additional  factor  was  supplied  by  the  con- 
gregants'  sense  of  individuality  and  pride  in  their  heritage  and 

traditions . 

In  September  1919  the  trustees  received  the  authority  from  the 
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congregation  to  put  the  temple  up  for  sale.  It  was  bought  that 
same  year  by  the  Colored  People's  Church.  In  the  spring  of  1920 
the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  vacated  the  building  it  had  occupied  for  almost  ־ 
fourteen  years.  For  one  month  the  YMHA  of  Washington  Heights  became 
the  temporary  home  of  the  congregation,  until  in  May  the  trustees 
leased  a building  at  Broadway  and  158th  Street  for  a term  of  two 
years.  During  this  period  the  new  temple  had  to  be  constructed. 

k 

To  make  things  even  more  difficult  than  they  were,  in  July  Reverend 
Lissman  decided  to  retire.  Fortunately  the  Board  found  a ready 
replacement,  without  having  had  to  engage  "trial  rabbis"  for  a longer 
period,  something  the  community  could  ill  afford  at  a crucial  time 
like  this.  On  August  1,  1920  Dr.  I.  Mortimer  Bloom  was  installed 
as  the  Rabbi  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  with  a salary  of  three  thousand 
dollars  a year.  Reverend  Lissman,  however,  was  not  the  kind  of 
personality  who  would  let  go  of  the  reins  of  leadership  so  easily. 
After  all,  he  had  founded  this  congregation  and  had  been  its  leader 
in  both  secular  and  spiritual  matters.  He  proposed  to  the  Board  that 
he  be  installed  as  Rabbi  Emeritus  for  life  at  three  thousand  dollars 
a yesLT.  He  offered  to  continue  to  function  as  the  religious  school 
superintendent,  and  to  occupy  the  pulpit  on  a regular  basis  every 
second  Friday  and  Saturday.. 

This  proposal  would  have  left  the  temple  with  two  religious 
leaders  at  a time,  when  it  could  barely  raise  the  salary  for  one.  In 
addition  to  the  financial  burden,  it  was  out  of  the  question  for 
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the  congregation  to  support  a scheme  in  which  two  rabbis  would 

compete  for  the  pulpit  every  Sabbath.  The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  just 

was  not  of  the  size  which  permitted  the  coexistence  of  two  rabbis 

without  friction.  Consequ!־:ntly  the  Board  made  the  counter-proposal 

of  retaining  Dr.  Lissman's  services  as  superintendent  of  the  school 

and  as  an  occasional  lecturer  from  the  pulpit.  Matters  dragged  on 

for  another  year  to  nobody's  satisfaction.  Finally,  after  Reverend 

able,' 

Lissman  had  been  informed  in  unmistak  words  by  the  Board  that  Dr. 
Bloom  was  the  synagogue's  only  acting  rabbi,  he  took  matters  into 
his  own  hands.  Since  he  was  not  prepared  to  play  second  fiddle,  and 
was  barred  from  his  leadership  position.  Dr.  Lissman  proceeded  to 
create  a new  congregation.  As  he  informed  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
members  in  his  soliciting  letter,  he  intended  to  found  the  Riverside 
Synagogue  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  had  wanted  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
to  move  to  in  the  first  place,  namely  the  area  of  Broadway  between 
105th  and  120th  Streets.  Needless  to  say,  Revtfrend  Lissman's 
attempts  at  further  diminishing  the  Tabernacle's  already  small 
membership  was  not  to  the  Board's  liking.  The  notice  informing 
Reverend  Lissman  that  his  affiliation  with  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  was 
no  longer  in  the  temple's  best  interest,  and  asking  for  his  resignation, 
was  sent  out  soon  thereafter.  Rabbi  Lissman  resigned  on  February  26, 
1922,  after  seventeen  years  of  service. 

The  reason  why  Dr.  Lissman's  association  with  the  temple  ended 
on  such  a disagreeable  note  is  not  easy  to  fathom.  It  could  be  that 
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his  strong-willed  and  authoritarian  disposition  could  not  accept 

the  relocation,  a matter  in  which  the  Board  had  acted  against  his 

wishes.  His  decision  to  retire  very  soon  after  the  uptown-move 

may  have  been  his  way  of  putting  pressure  on  the  Board,  attempting 

to  prove  to  them  that  the  temple  could  not  exist  without  his  leader- 

ship.  Fortunately  for  the  temple,  it  turned  out  that  Dr.  Lissman 

had  deceived  himself.  The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  did  not  stand  or  fall 
according^  _to 

ipiih  one  person's  whim.  It  was  built  on  a more  solid  foundation. 

Meanwhile  on  April  1,  1921  the  temple  acquired  the  title  to  the 
lots  605-607  on  161st  Street,  between  Broadway  and  Fort  Washington 
Avenue.  Two  years  later,  on  May  18,  1923!  the  first  services  were 
held  in  the  new  temple.  Once  again  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  could  call 
an  impressive  building  its  home.  The  auditorium  and  the  balcony 
could  seat  approximately  1,200  people.  There  were  no  columns  inside, 
thus  permitting  an  unobstructed  view.  In  the  construction  of  the 

balcony  for  the  first  time  in  America  the  cantilever  principle  was 

^ 12 
used. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  that  the  congregation  at  the  time  was 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  synagogue's  size.  Yet  when  the  Board 
had  the  plans  drawn  up,  they  did  so  with  a view  towards  the  temple's 
future.  And  their  expectations  were  justified,  for  Washington 
Heights  showed  a great  potential  for  growth.  When  Jews  started  to 
leave  Harlem,  the  affluent  moved  south  and־ into  the  area  around 

Central  Park  and  west  toward  Riverside  Drive.  The  middle  class. 
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however,  turned  to  Washington  Heights,  an  attractive  and  promising 
neighborhood.  In  I923  about  311000  Jews  lived  there.  In  I930  the 
number  had  more  than  doubled  and  in  the  1940s,  with  the  influx  of 
Jewish  refugees  from  Germany,  the  number  continued  to  rise. 

The  Tabernacle  immediately  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  enlisting 
new  members.  Cards  advertising  the  temple's  new  quarters  were  placed 
in  the  137'fch,  145th,  157'th,  168th  and  181st  Street  subway  stations, 
and  on  the  125th,  145th  and  155‘th  Street  "L"  stations  of  the  6th 
Avenue  line.  This  information  gives  us  a sense  of  the  continuities 
and  discontinuities  in  the  neighborhood.  All  the  above  mentioned 
subway  stations  are  still  in  existence,  yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  same  walls  which  today  are  covered  with  movie  - cigarette  - 
or  liqueur  advertisements  and  graffiti,  at  one  point  had  announcements 
for  synagogue  services.  The  membership  drive  proved  to  be  successful, 
for  the  minutes  listed  every  month  new  names  of  people  who  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  temple.  Unlike  in  Harlem,  where  the  Tabernacle 
was  situated  at  the  periphery,  and  many  members  lived  quite  a distance 
away,  the  temple  now  evolved  into  a neighborhood  synagogue.  The 
religious  school,  too,  experienced  a revival.  In  I921  407  children 
enrolled  in  its  program. 

The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  never  neglected  the  moral  obligation  of 

to 

Zedakah,  of  giving ^those  in  need.  Its  activities  ranged  from 
contributions  on  a regular  basis  to  various  charity  organizations 
in  the  Metropolitan  area,  to  one-time  donations  on  extraordinary 
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occasions.  In  1911,  for  instance,  the  March  31  Friday  evening 

basket  collection  was  sent  to  Mayor  Gaynor  to  help  the  survivors 

of  the  Triangle  Shirtwaist  factory  fire.  Another  time  the  proceeds 

of  a whist -and-dajice  party  were  sent  to  the  Orphan  Asylum  in  Berlin, 

an  indication  of  the  ties  some  members  of  the  congregation  still  had 

with  the  Jewish  community  in  Germany.  As  of  1923  the  Tabernacle  sent 

almost  every  year  a donation  to  the  American  Pro-Falasha  Committee. 

With  all  the  attention  given  in  recent  years  to  the  problems  of  the 

Ethiopean  Jews,  it  is  surprising  to  see  that  the  issue  is  not  all 

that  new,  but  that  the  American  Jewish  community  already  in  the  first 

decades  of  this  century  extended  a helping  hand.  Then,  of  course, 

there  was  Palestine,  a commitment  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  shared  with 

Jewish  communities  world-wide.  Regular  contributions  were  sent 

to  the  Keren  Havessod.  In  1924  the  Tabernacle  was  approached  by 

a 

Louis  Marshall,  President  of  Temple  Emanuel,  with  thK  request  for 
a donation  to  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  Endowment  Fund,  to 
which  it  responded  by  sending  part  of  a Friday  evening  collection. 
These  examples  from  the  list  of  the  Tabernacle's  financial  con- 
tributions  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  the  congregation,  in 
the  second  decade  of  this  century,  had  become  a part  not  only  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  New  York  City  but  of  the  international 
scene  as  well. 

While  the  Tabernacle  contributed  a small  sum  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  conservative  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  it  sought 
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a closer  connection  with  the  Reform  movement.  Already  Rabbi  Lissman 
participated  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis.  Furthermore,  after  the  temple's  move  uptown,  when 
the  congregation  was  in  dire  need  of  money,  the  Board  applied  to 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  for  financial  assistance . 
Whether  this  call  for  help  was  successful,  the  minutes  do  not  disclose. 
It  was  not  until  the  late  1930s  that  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  at 

I 

the  time  under  Rabbi  Opher's  guidance,  became  officially  affiliated 

\ 

with  Reform  Judaism.  The  case  of  the  Tabernacle  would  suggest  that 

the  denominational  lines  were  not  as  sharply  drawn  as  some  historio- 

graphical  works  present  it.  Here,  for  instance,  we  have  one 

synaigogue  vdiich  identified  with  Reform,  yet  at  the  same  time  retained 

a certain  measure  of  independence  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  its 

services.  Of  course,  the  Tabernacle's  German  roots  played  a role  in 

14 

the  synagogue's  rather  conservative  image  in  some  areas.  Yet 
Jeffrey  Gurock,  in  his  study  of  Jewish  Harlem,*"  found  other  examples 
of  synagogues  where  the  lines  were  blurred  and  characteristics  of 
the  various  Jewish  denominations  existed  side  by  side.^^  Perhaps 
this  observation  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
synagogues  were  founded  by  immigrants  and  thus  inherited  traditions 
from  the  old  countries,  which  only  slowly  adapted  to  their  new 
religious  surroundings. 

The  move  which  had  been  a bold  and  risky  undertaking,  although 


the  last  years  in  Harlem  had  shown  that  there  were  no  other  options 
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left  than  either  move  or  go  under,  turned  out  to  be  successful. 

The  community  slowly  but  surely  struck  roots  in  the  new  neighborhood. 
Every  month  new  names  from  the  Washington  Heights  area  were  added 
to  the  membership  list.  A further  sign  of  its  well-being  was  the 
fact  that  its  various  branches  not  only  survived  the  move  intact, 
but  even  expanded.  The  Sisterhood  and  the  Parents'  Association 

1/  ' 

continued  their  tireless  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  congregation. 
Some  activities  they  sponsored  benefitted  the  temple  instantly,  like 
fundraisings . Yet  neither  did  they  neglect  its  long-term  prosperity. 
Both  sought  actively  to  make  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  an  integrant 
member  of  the  Washington  Heights  community  by  fostering  programs 
destined  to  meet  its  social  and  educational  needs.  These  programs, 
however,  pale  when  compared  with  the  social  and  cultural  affairs  ׳ 
of  a later  period  in  the  temple's  history.  They  mainly  exhausted 
themselves  in  lunches  and  dinners,  fairs  and  whist-and-dance  parties. 
While  these  activities  were  very  important  in  establishing  the 
Tabernacle  as  a social  gathering  place,  they  did  not  constitute 
the  temple's  main  focus,  which  lay  elsewhere. 

Faithful  to  its  founding  tradition  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  con- 
centrat ed  its  efforts  on  keeping  the  young  within  the  fold,  and 

I 

' assuring  the  continuity  of ־ the  generation  chain.  Its  religious 

school  was  very  active  with  an  average  enrollraeht  of  400  children. 
Besides  the  regular  Sunday  school  program,  classes  preparing  for  the 

Bar  Mitzvah  and  Confirmation  were  offered.  For  a number  of  years 
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Assistant  Cantor  Levinson  even  instructed  a small  group  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  Outside  the  classroom  the  children  participated 
in  Scout  groups  under  the  temple's  supervision  and  summers,  while 
not  sponsoring  its  own,  the  Tabernacle  had  access  to  a Camp  program. 

For  the  needs  of  the  teenagers  a Young  Folk's  League  existed,  and 
for  those  beyond  that  age  an  Alumni  group  was  founded.  Both  of 
these  groups  fulfilled  an  important  function  within  the  temple's 
structure,  since  they  addressed  themselves  to  an  age  group  in  a 
crucial  transitional  stage.  These  young  adolescents  had  graduated 
from  the  temple's  religious  programs.  However,  they  were  still  too 
young  to  have  formed  their  own  families  and  hence  not  yet  concerned 
with  their  future  offspring's  religious  education.  The  danger 
existed,  therefore,  that  these  young  people,  after  their  own  natural 
association  with  synagogue  life  had  ceased,  would  slowly  move  away 
from  the  temple  and  ultimately  be  lost  to  the  community.  Hence  it 
was  vital  to  the  temple's  own  future  to  retain  their  interest  in 
temple  affairs  and  to  offer  activities  which  would  keep  them 

within  the  temple. 

In  Dr.  Bloom  the  Tabernacle  had  foimd  an  able  rabbi  who  supported 
the  temple's  commitment  to  decorum.  The  minutes  are  filled  with  his 
proposals  how  to  beautify  the  services.  Under  his  influence  rabbi 
and  cantor  were  clad  in  new  white  gowns.  He  laid  down  rules  banishing 
distractions  during  services.  His  efforts  in  this  area  reached  a high 
point  in  the  preparations  for  the  Confirmation  ceremony  in  192? • 
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He  convinced  the  Board  that  the  children  should  be  confirmed  on  a 

Sunday,  and  to  make  it  more  meajiingful  it  should  be  the  Sunday  before 

Shavuoth.  Objections  that  the  choice  of  a Sunday  made  the  ceremony 

even  more  reminiscent  of  its  Christian  model,  he  met  by  pointing  out 

that  congregations,  more  conservative  than  the  Tabernacle,  held 

their  confirmations  on  Sundays.  Dr.  Bloom  had  his  way,  and  he 

confidently  predicted  that  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  would  have  "the  most 

dignified,  most  impressive,  most  beautiful  Confirmation  in  the 

17 

history  of  the  congregation."  ׳ 

The  power  structure  within  the  temple's  hierarchy  had  changed 
greatly  since  Dr.  Lissman's  era.  The  Board  was  now  in  full  control 
of  the  temple,  and  rabbi,  cantor,  and  officers,  as  well  as  the 
affiliated  branches  were  accountable  to  it. 

Aside  from  matters  directly  touching  upon  its  concerns,  the 
outside  world  did  not  occupy  a prominent  place  in  the  temple's 
minutes.  Its  involvement  in  political  or  ideological  issues  of 
the  day  seemed  to  have  been  limited  to  financial  contributions. 

Donations  were  made  to  various  organizations  funding  Jewish  settle- 
ments  in  Palestine.  On  one  occasion  a member  was  given  permission 
to  make  an  appeal  from  the  pulpit  to  join  the  Zionist  Organization 
of  America.  And  in  1936,  President  Austern  and  members  of  the  Religious 
School  Board  complained  that  there  was  too  much  Zionism  in  the  school 
and  not  enough  Americanism.  But  this  already  summed  up  the  con- 

gregation's  response  to  a question  which  aroused  the  passion  of  Jews 
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world-wide.  Any  attempts  at  bringing  politics  into  the  four  walls 
of  the  temple  were  frowned  upon  by  the  Board.  Once,  for  instance, 
Rabbi  Bloom  made  critical  remarks  in  a sermon  about  the  role  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Congress  played  during  World  War  I.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  content  of  Dr.  Bloom's  remarks 
was,  since  the  Board  members  in  discussing  the  incidence  did  not 
take  ±i5H  issue  with  it.  Instead  they  outrightly  condemned  the 

i 

incident  arguing  that  a sermon  was  not  the  place  to  raise  political 
matters.  On  another  occasion, in  1933,  the  Young  Folk's  League 
invited  Mr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  the  candidate  for  District 
Attorney,  as  speaker  to  one  of  their  meetings.  An  audience  of 
about  150  people  was  expected.  The  Board  informed  the  President 
of  the  Young  Folk's  League  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  no  such  meeting 
could  take  place  on  the  temple's  premises.  The  meeting  was  cancelled 
and  the  League's  President,  in  an  angry  and  bitter  letter  to  the 
Board,  resigned. 

How  can  such  a reserve  and  zealousness  to  keep  politics  outside 
the  temple's  gates  be  explained?  The  American  tradition  which, 
if  not  strictly  enforced,  at  least  propagated  the  separation  between 
state  and  church  may  have  been  a factor.  At  the  same  time  we  know 
of  many  synagogues,  where  political  issues  featured  largely  in  lecture 
and  educational  programs.  Especially  synagogues  with  a predominantly 
East  European  membership  became  embroiled  in  the  issues  of  the  day; 

the  question  of  Zionism  and  Jewish  nationalism  in  general,  labor 
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politics  covering  viewpoints  from  the  Bund  to  Jewish  anarchists. 

East  European  Jews  brought  with  them  to  America  a tradition  of 

ideologies  which,  with  the  ongoing  process  of  secularization  of 

society,  to  a large  extent  had  supplanted  the  Jewish  religion. 

They  consisted  of  a curious  blend  of  Jewish  elements  of  a cultural 

and  political  nature  couched  in  the  various  ideological  terminologies 

of  the  time.  Bundism.  for  instance,  combined  its  concerns  for  a 
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vigorous  Yiddish  culture  with  an  active  Socialist  program. 

from  1750  to  the  destruction, 

The  history  of  the  German  Jewish  community  followed  a route 

quite  different  from  that  of  East  European  Jewry.  Following  the 

emancipation  Jews  became  Deutsche  Staatsbürger  J udischen  Glaubens 

(German  Citizens  of  the  Jewish  Faith).  In  the  disputes  and  discussions, 

accompanying  the  emancipation  process,  the  demand  was  put  forward 

that  in  exchange  for  equality  German  Jews  leave  their  Jewishness 

19 

at  home  and  in  the  street  become  like  their  gentile  neighbors. 
Consequently  Judaism  was  stripped  of  its  national  and  some  of  its 
cultural  elements  and,  reduced  to  a religion,  restricted  to  home 
and  synagogue.  In  all  other  respects  German  Jewry  was  expected  to 
become  Germanized.  The  underlying  tacit  assumption  was  that,  once 
acculturated  and  assimilated,  Jews  would  ultimately  cease  to  be 
Jewish  altogether.  History,  however,  did  not  bear  out  these 
expectations.  First,  German  Jews  settled  into  an  identity  which 
permitted  them  to  be  German  and  Jewish  at  the  same  time.  Granted 
if  matters  came  to  a head  the  latter  would  receive  the  shorter 
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end  in  the  deal,  yet  basically  Jews  in  Germany  were  committed  to  both 

sides  of  their  identity.  The  historian  Jerner  J.  Cahnmann  remarked 

that  the  German  Jews  was  not  an  "assimilated  Jew."  Rather  he  was  .’erman, 

and  he  was  Jewish.  Cahnmann  suggested  the  term  "co -culture"  in  de- 

scribing  the  German  Jewish  existence.  Secondly,  the  emergence  of 

Jewish  nationalism  and  the  rise  of  anti-Semitism  kept  awake  the 

n 

necessity  for  Judaism  to  be  more  than  a mere  Konfession . 

Yet  despite  all  this,  German  Jews  were  very  reluctant  to  engage 

in  any  special  Jewish  political  interests.  When  the  Cent ralver ein 

I 

took  up  the  political  and  legal  battle  against  anti-Semitism,  its 
leaders  were  quick  to  point  out  that  such  a fight  was  in  the  interest 

p 2 

of  society  at  large  and  did  not  represent  merely  a Jewish  cause. ^ 

A side  from  the  status  of  a religion  assigned  to  Judaism,  there 
may  be  yet  another  factor  which  can  account  for  German  Jews'  wariness 


towards  political  issues.  The  historian  Fritz  Stern,  in  his  study 
of  the  underlying  mechanisms  which  permitted  the  German  people  to 
accept  Nazism  in  the  face  of  criminal  acts  and  widespread  terror  and 
violence,  put  forth  the  thesis  of  the  "unpolitical  German. He 
observed  that  Germans  were  more  remote  from  political  reality  than 
other  people.  "In  the  nineteenth  century,  they  made  a virtue  out 
of  the  private  realm;  the  Idealist  injunction  of  self-cultivation, 
the  veneration  of  art  and  culture,  the  special  place  of  the  family 
and  of  friendships,  the  often  sentimentalized  domesticity  of  German 
life  - all  these  virtues  were  remote  from  concern  with  public  affairs. 
'To  a German  who  had  imbued  himself  with  the  spirit  of  DUrer,  Bach, 

p ii 

and  Goethe,  vita  contemplativa  was  the  highest  form  of  life.'" 


Their  lives  centered 


Ordinary  politics  seldom  engaged  Germans. 
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around  the  working  place  and  the  home.  In  their  eyes  the  political 
realm  had  an  aura  of  obscenity  and  immorality  about  it,  and  any 
involvement  in  political  issues  was  seen  as  being  detrimental  to 
the  higher  and  more  noble  occupation  of  self-cultivation.  Germany's 
defeat  in  the  First  World  War  shattered  this  idealistic  doll-house 
existence,  and  Germans  began  to  engage  in  political  activities  with 
a vengeance. 

I 

I would  like  to  propose  that  German  Jews,  in  as  much  as  they 
assimilated  to  their  surroundings,  shared  this  unpolitical  stance 
with  their  gentile  countrymen.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn  German  Jews  enthusiastically  espoused  the  idea  of  a humanistic 
and  enlightened  society,  in  which  people  of  different  backgrounds 
could  exist  peacefully  side  by  side,  joined  by  their  common  humanity 
and  respect  for  the  natural  rights  of  each  individual.  This  dream 
became  crystallized  in  Lessing's  "Parable  of  the  Three  Rings"  in  his 
Nathan  the  Wise. 

In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  demagogues 
like  Adolf  Stoecker^  Otto  Boeckel  and  Hermann  Ahlwardt  forged 
political  parties  from  such  elements  as  fear  of  change  brought  about 
by  the  industrial  age,  anxiety  of  economic  impoverishment,  and  most 
importantly  anti-Semitism.  German  Jews  countered  these  ominous 
developments  by  upholding  now  more  than  ever  their  belief  in  a society 
based  upon  enlightened  principles Editorials  in  newspapers  of 
the  period  such  as  Die  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judentums  or  ^ 
Deutschen  Reich  bear  out  this  observation.  While  many  Germans 

- - - _ —^־־^• * * 

turned  away  from  humanitarian  ideals  to  social  Darwinist  and 
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völkisch  ideologies,  German  Jews  remained  faithful  to  a heritage  which 

had  made  it  possible  for  them  to  become  members  of  the  general 

society  in  the  first  place.  This  attitude  represented  German 

Jewry's  greatness  as  well  as  its  tragedy.  Ever  since  the  enlightened 
liberal  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century  prepared  the  ground  for  Jewish 
emancipation,  the  Jewish  mainstream  was  committed  to  the  liberal 
We Itans chauung . For  Jews  it  constituted  the  very  foundation  of  their 
existence,  for  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  liberalism  was  but  one 
wave  in  an  ever  flowing  stream  of  ideas. 
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time  when  the  first  signs  of  the  darker  side  of  mass  politics 
appeared,  they  remained  faithful  to  a heritage  which  had  made  it 

y 

possible  for  them  to  become  members  of  the  general  society  in  the 
first  place. 

THE  CRUMBLING  OF  THE  FOUNDATIONS: 
the  1920s 

The  synagogue ' s,  records  hardly  reflected  the  tumult  and  the 

bustle  of  the  "roaring  twenties."  It  was  as  if  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 

was  immune  to  such  manias  as  the  big  red  scare  following  the  Russian 

seemed  unaffected 

revolution.  Similarly  they  wszKXKHtxaflKEtad  by  changes  inside 

America, such  as  the  post-war  disillusionment,  the  loosening  sexual 

mores,  the  movies  and  Prohibition.  Rum-ships  rolling  in  the  sea 

outside  the  twelve-mile  limit,  beer- carrying  trucks  being  hijacked  by 

bandits,  illicit  stills  turning  out  alcohol  by  the  carload,  speak- 

easies,  and  Alphonse  Capone,  multi-millionaire  master  of  the  Chicago 

bootleggers,  driving  through  the  streets  in  an  armor-plated  car  with 

bullet-proof  windows  - all  these  hardly  seemed  to  share  the  same 

2<■ 

planet  and  same  period  with  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  ^ Not  that  the 
Tabernacle  remained  unaffected  by  the  Prohibition.  In  March  1925 
Mr.  Levinson,  the  Assistant  Cantor,  was  appointed  to  procure  and 
distribute  kosher  wine  for  Passover. to  the  members  and  seatholders 
of  the  community.  The  list  of  family  heads  who  had  asked  for  such 
wine  numbered  246.  Since  kosher  wine  is  hardly  the  type  of 
alcoholic  beverage  with  which  one  can  start  a successful  bootlegging 
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business,  we  can  use  this  figure  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  congre- 
gation  at  the  time. 

The  Depression  put  an  end  to  the  gains  the  Tabernacle  had  made 
since  its  move  from  Harlem.  Finaincially  the  temple  was  far  from 
being  secure.  On  the  contrary,  in  1926  the  new  temple  had  been 
enlarged  under  the  assumption  that  the  time  was  right  for  further 
expansion  which  failed  to  materialize.  Consequently  more  debts  were 
incurred.  The  Depression  thus  merely  exacerbated  the  predicament. 
Toward  the  end  of  1929  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Tabernacle 
persuaded  Rabbi  Bloom  to  appeal  for  loans  to  prestigious  and  wealthy 
New  York  Jews.  The  responses,  without  exceptions,  were  negative, 
and  the  temple  had  no  other  choice  but  to  fend  for  itself.  Some  of 
its  members  made  substantial  Kol  Nidre  pledges,  some  officers  gave 
grants,  and  the  Finance  Committee  was  very  circumspect  in  its  financial 
allocations.  Advertisements  for  its  services  were  eliminated.  In 
spite  of  that,  Brax±kKXH±hÄXxka31ä  the  number  of  school  children  was 
growing,  and  the  Board  decided  to  engage  an  additional  teacher.  The 
religious  school  now  had  fifteen  classes.  Financially,  however,  the 
situation  did  not  improve.  When  the  first  mortgage  of  five  thousand 
dollars  was  due,  in  December  of  1930,  the  Tabernacle  was  without 
funds.  Neither  was  there  enough  money  to  pay  salaries  of  the  religious 
school  teachers  and  the  choir.  Fortunately  Rabbi  Bloom  had  an 
independent  income,  so  that  a portion  of  his  salary  could  be  deducted. 
Finally,  in  autumn  1931»  the  situation  reached  a dead  end.  The 
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Hebrew  Tabernacle  Association  could  no  longer  survive.  Its  building 
was  foreclosed  and  put  up  for  sale  by  the  holder  of  the  third 
mortgage.  A transaction  took  place,  whose  details  are  not  entirely 
clear  from  the  records.  Apparently,  as  soon  as  the  officers  of 
the  Tabernacle  realized  that  the  temple's  existence  was  threatened, 
they  reorganized  under  a different  name,  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  of 
Washington  Heights,  on  September  30,  1931•  In  the  name  of  that  new 
association  they  at  first  arranged  to  use  the  old  Tabernacle’s 
premises,  and  later  bought  the  building.  With  this  organizational 
somersault  the  survival  of  the  temple  was  assured,  but  it  proved  to 
be  a tenuous  existence  at  best. 

It  continued  to  be  in  desperate  need  of  funds.  The  year  1932 
started  with  a "Save  the  Temple”  campaign,  in  which  5 000,׳  circulars 
asking  for  one  dollar  contributions  were  distributed.  The  return 
was  very  meager,  indeed,  seventy  eight  dollars  altogether.  Not 
many  members  of  the  temple  could  spare  even  a dollar. 

Not  all  attention  was  focused  on  the  financial  situation,  how- 
ever.  Despite  its  external  problems,  the  temple  continued  to  meet 
its  obligations  towards  religious  education  and  the  Washington  Heights 
community  at  large.  To  further  the  image  of  the  neighborhood  as  a 
desirable  area  and  to  attract  more  middle  class  people,  in  1931,  Rabbi 
Bloom  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  to 
erect  a public  school  in  this  location.  Since  Washington  Heights 
was  situated  at  some  distance  from  midtown  Manhattan,  and  so  far 
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only  subways  supplied  the  means  of  transportation,  Rabbi  Bloom 
proposed  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  Company  to  develop  a route  which 
would  connect  the  neighborhood  with  downtown  areas.  This  proposal 
must  have  been  the  inspiration  of  today's  number  four  busline.  With 
respect  to  its  work  for  the  youth  of  Washington  Heights,  especially 
during  the  Depression,  the  temple  sponsored  various  activities  to- 

. e 

^ gether  with  the  Community  Council  of  Washington  Heights. 

It  took  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  almost  two  decades  to  recover 
from  the  plunge  of  its  fortunes  in  1929•  The  finances  of  the  temple 
remained  in  a state  of  chronic  illness.  In  1932  the  Board  was  in- 
formed  that  attendance  at  services  had  dropped.  In  1934  the  sale 
of  seats  for  the  High  Holiday  services  reached  a low  point,  about 
350  seats  remained  unsold.  During  the  1930s  the  temple  also  suffered 
personnel  problems.  At  the  beginning  of  1933  Dr.  I Mortimer  Bloom, 

I the  Tabernacle's  rabbi  for  the  last  ten  years,  was  asked  to  resign. 

i 

Carried  away  by  his  desire  to  increase  the  temple's  membership, 

5 Rabbi  Bloom  worked  out  an  intricate  scheme.  In  the  Boards  eyes.  Dr. 

Bloom  lavished  too  much  attention  on  the  girls  in  religious  school. 

In  his  defense,  he  argued  that  one  day  these  girls  would  be  brides 
and  then  they  would  become  instrumental  in  bringing  their  families 
to  the  Tabernacle. 

Following  Dr.  Bloom's  resignation  the  temple  experienced  a succession 
of  rabbis.  At  first  guest  rabbis  made  their  weekly  appearance, 
then  in  1934  Dr.  Aaron  Eiseman  became  rabbi,  followed  three  years 
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later  by  Rabbi  Naphtali  Frishberg.  The  latter  however,  did  not  stay 
long  with  the  Tabernacle.  Since  the  temple  still  could  not  afford 
to  pay  a fixed  monthly  salary,  Rabbi  Frishberg  also  taught  in 
public  school  to  augment  his  income,  and  eventually  turned  to 
teaching  altogether.  In  the  summer  of  1938  Rabbi  Ahron  Opher  was 
engaged,  and  he  remained  for  eight  years.  In  1946  Jacob  Polish 
became  rabbi,  to  be  succeeded  ten  years  later  by  Dr.  Robert  L. 

I 

Lehman. 


HOME  AWAY  FROM  HOME 

The  year  1938  was  somewhat  of  a turning  point  in  the  temple's 
development.  With  the  installment  of  Rabbi  Opher  the  temple 
finally  put  an  end  to  a five-year  long  period  of  temporary  rabbis. 

He  proved  himself  to  be  a man  of  great  intellectual  capacity.  Born 
in  Israel,  a disciple  of  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  and  ajfervent 
Zionist,  Rabbi  Opher  gave  a new  direction  to  the  temple,  thus 
lifting  it  from  its  previous  state  of  stagnation. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  150,000  Jewish  immigrants  from  Germany 

entered  the  United  States  since  1933•  More  than  eighty  percent 

arrived  before  the  end  of  World  War  II. The  anxiety  and  unwilling- 

ness  to  become  a refugee  seems  to  have  been  greater  than  the  early 
suffering  at  the  hand  of  the  Nazi  regime,  for  the  immigration  numbers 
to  the  United  States  gathered  momentum  only  very  gradually.  Its 
highest  point  was  reached  in  the  months  following  the  events  of 
November  1938,  the  Kristallnacht . This,  however,  was  only  one  side 
of  the  picture.  The  image  of  America  as  a "haven  for  the  huddled 
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masses"  must  "be  ■ 

,^revised  in  the  light  of  American  immigration  policies  during  the 

1930s  and  1940s.  The  Immigration  Act  of  1917  empowered  immigration 

authorities  to  deny  admission  to  a person  who  was  "likely  to  become 

a public  charge"  (LPC  provision) . The  National  Origins  Immigration 

Act  of  1924  assigned  quotas  to  foreign  nations.  The  public  mood 

of  isolationism,  paranoia,  anti-Catholicism,  anti-Semitism  and 

general  xenophobia,  sweeping  the  country  following  World  War  I, 

supported  a restrictive  and  in  effect,  discriminatory  immigration 

legislation.  The  1930s  gave  reign  to  similar  feelings  among  the 

population.  2s  The  Depression ^ the  still  lingering  high  un- 

employment  figures,  and  an  a narrow  nationalism  fostered  an  anti- 

immigration  spirit.  In  1930  the  Immigration  Act  of  1917  was  re- 

interpreted  to  reduce  the  flow  of  entering  aliens  to  a mere  trickle. 

With  the  help  of  the  LPC  clause  the  permissable  quotas  were  under- 

issued  already  in  October  and  November  of  that  year  by  almost 

eighty  percent.  Only  the  procurement  of  sufficient  funds  or  an 

2S 

affidavit  assured  the  prs  applicant  a favorable  answer.  The  rigid 
enforcement 

ißÄJöDxxDiSKi  of  the  LPC  clause  was  then  Immigration  and  Naturalization 

Division  at  the  .tingey 

Service  and  State  Department  (Visa  Ssstxsn  ) practice, מ8נ0ס) נ  Hitler 

came  to  power  in  Germany  on  January  30,  1933•  The  Austrian  and 

I 

I 

I 

German  quota  allowed  27 »370  aliens  to  enter  per  year.  The  only 
time  this  number  was  one  hundred  percent  filled  was  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1939  following  the  Kristallnacht . *Vhile  the  figure  in  1933 
was  1,450,  as  of  1935  President  Roosevelt  apparently  directed  the 
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consular  officials  in  Germany  to  ease  up  on  their  restrictive 
policies,  so  that  the  immigration  numbers  gradually  started  to  rise. 
But  even  this  measure  can  be  compared  to  but  a bandaid  applied 
to  a large  open  wound. 

Following  the  Anschluss,  President  Roosevelt  called  in  the  summer 
of  1938  an  international  conference  at  Evian-les-Bains  to  discuss 
the  plight  of  refugees.  Its  results  were  practically  nil.  In  the 
carefully  phrased  invitations,  which  were  intended  to  alleviate 
fears  that  the  United  States  would  press  for  a more  vigorous 
immigration  policy,  the  President  mads  it  clear  that  the  participating 
countries  would  not  have  to  tolerate  a refugee  influx  greater  than 
that  permitted  by  the  existing  laws.  Its  only  outcome  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  which, 
however,  was  plagued  by  limited  funds,  lacked  authority  and  achieved 
little  beyond  talk  and  paperwork. 

Attempts  to  introduce  legislation  i^  Congress  in  1938/1939  to 
permit  German  Jewish  children  to  enter  outside  the  quota  system 
failed.  A bill  to  this  effect,  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill,  died  in 
committee  without  reaching  the  floor  of  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

It  was  rejected  by  two  thirds  of  the  American  people,  as  evidenced 
by  opinion  polls. To  open  the  gates  to  20,000  children  was  seen 
by  the  restrictionists  as  an  attempt  to  circumvent  the 
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quota  system,  only  to  be  followed  by  a complete  erosion  of  that 
system.  Following  Pearl  Harbor,  America's  entry  into  the  Second 
kVorld  Jar  practically  closed  the  door  to  Jewish  immigration  from 
Germany  and  Austria. 

The  anti-alien  mood  prevailing  in  the  country  fed  on  isolationist 
sentiments  and  long-term  nativist  impulses.  Resistance,  for  example, 
to  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill  came  from  various  patriotic  groups,  such 

I 

as  the  American  Legion  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
who  argued  that  charity  should  start  at  home..  ,Jho  after  all  would 
take  care  of  the  starving  American  children?  Anxieties  which  viewed 
aliens  as  a threat  to  American  culture  came  to  the  fore,  .irguments, 
which  pointed  to  job  competition  between  natives  and  refugees  and 
accused  Jewish  businesses  of  hiring  only  refugees,  were  readily 
used  by  those  opposed  to  a more  liberal  immigration  legislation. 

This  being  the  general  atmosphere,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  1930s 
also  witnessed  the  appearance  of  political  Nazi-type  groups,  such 
as  William  Dudley  Pelley's  Silver  Shirts,  who  appealed  to  middle 
class,  Protestant  Americans.  The  German-American  Bund,  with  its 
self-styled  "Fuehrer"  Fritz  Kuhn  and  about  8,000  uniformed  Storm 
Troopers,  received  its  inspiration  from  the  German  motherland.  This 
group's  influence  started  to  fade,  however,  in  late  1939»  when  anti- 
German  attitudes  became  more  widespread.  Father  Charles  S.  Coughlin's 
Social  Justice  movement  was  of  a f different  kind.  Early  in  the 
Depresssion  Father  Coughlin  emerged  as  the  champion  of  the  common 
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"shepherd  of 

man  and  the  akK^ksxdsif  discontent." 


His  messages  were  a hodge- 

podge  of  socio-economic  topics,  Catholicism,  anti -Communism,  and  anti- 
30 

Semitism. 

In  19^0,  following  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  pact,  a new  motive 

entered  into  the  implementation  of  American  immigration  policy. 

As 

the  machinery  to  exterminate  whole  population  groups  was 

set  into  motion,  ,and  the  need  to  find  refugee  havens  became  more 

desperate,  American  officials  made  use  of  the  paranoia  sweeping  the 

They  used 

country  to  tighten  immigration  laws  even  further,  icxjdxr  the  pretext 

that  Nazi  and  Communist  agents  were  being  infiltrated  as  a "fifth 

column"  into  the  United  States  by  the  Soviet  and  Nazi  governments 

to  subvert  the  American  government  in  case  of  war.  To  avert  the  alleged 

danger  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  was  transferred 

from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  to  that  of  the  Justice  Department, 

®ven  furth^ruJ 

and  the  issuing  of  visas  was  ordered  to  be  delayed  ^ The~AX1en 
Registration  Act  was  implemented  in  June  19^0.  It  required  re- 
gistration  and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens  above  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Refugees  from  Germany  and  Austria  suffered  restrictions,  but  were 
at  least  spared  the  internment  which  the  Japanese  in  California 
had  to  undergo  following  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  reaction  of  American  •Jewish  organizations  basically  showed 
the  following  pattern.  They  pleaded  to  have  compassion  with  the 
persecuted  refugees.  The  little  criticism  they  had  to  offer  with 


regard  to  the  American  refugee  policy,  they  counterbalanced  with 
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castigation  of  the  British  Palestine  policy.  They  exerted  little 

pressure  for  a more  generous  United  States  immigration  program,  and 

on  the  whole  tried  to  de-emphasize  the  Jewish  aspect  of  the  problem, 

for  fear  that  the  spread  of  anti-Semitism  might  endanger  their  own 

situation  in  this  country.  Since  opinion  polls  showed  that  the  public 

supported  stringent  anti-immigration  measures,  those  opting  for  a more 

liberal  legislation  feared  that  any  pressure  or  any  move  to  put  the 

refugee  issue  in  the  limelight  would  lead  to  the  enactment  of  even 

tighter  restrictions.  Hence  they  took  care  not  to  rock  the  boat  too 

31 

much,  lest  it  should  sink. 

These  then  were  the  circumstances  under  which  about  100,000 

German  Jewish  refugees  reached  the  United  States  between  1933  and 

1940.  Unlike  former  Jewish  immigrants,  who  started  their  life  in 

America  in  the  ghetto  districts,  these  refugees,  mostly  urban,  middle 

class  professionals  and  businessmen,  sought  out  neighborhoods  more 

in  tune  with  their  background  and  lifestyle.  The  West  Side  of 

Washington  Heights  offered  what  these  immigrants  were  looking  for. 

Situated  within  a reasonable  commuting  distance  from  Manhattan's  down- 

and  midtown  office  jobs,  Washington  Heights  combined  the  attractions 

of  life  in  a metropolitan  area  with  the  charms  of  a community- 

oriented  neighborhood.  The  tree-lined  streets,  the  flowerbeds 

running  along  the  center  of  Broadway,  its  houses,  many  of  them  not 
higher  than  six  stories  and  built  with  a white-colored  stone,  the 
restfulness  of  its  parks  and  the  cool  breeze  from  the  Hudson  river 
on  hot  summer  nights:  all  these  features  contributed  to  make  the 
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area  a pleasant  place  to  live  in.  For  the  German  Jewish  immigrants 

there  were  additional  attractions.  In  its  character  the  area  re- 

sembled  Europeain  cities;  an  important  psychological  factor,  since  iks 

these  German  refugees  had  not  chosen  to  leave  their  former  abodes, 

but  had  been  driven  away.  Furthermore,  vacant,  large-sized  apart- 

ments  were  readily  available,  which  enabled  them  to  take  in  boarders, 

helping  them  to  tide  over  their  most  difficult  early  years. 

* 

Also  these  apartments,  due  to  their  spaciousness,  did  not  look 
stunted  by  the  heavy,  solid  pieces  of  furniture,  many  of  the 
immigrants  had  brought  with  them.  That  the  area  was  home  to  a large 
Jewish  community  might  have  been  another  element  which  recommended 
Washington  Heights  to  the  eyes  of  the  refugees. 

The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  congregation  followed  closely  the  develop- 
ments  sxsHtjj  in  Europe.  From  the  time  of  Hitler's  rise  to  power 
the  rabbi's  column  in  the  temple's  bulletins  reflected  the  interest  of 
the  Tabernacle  s members  t»«k  in  the  fate  of  their  Jewish  brothers 
and  sisters.  Dr.  Eiseman's  remarks  in  September  1935  were  most 
astute:  "...  the  year  just  passed  has  brought  no  hope  to  the  millions 
of  Jews  in  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe.  Conditions  today  are  worse 
than  ever,  it  looks  as  if  there  were  to  be  no  future  for  our  brethren 
in  these  lands...."  On  February  14,  1934  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  sent 
a telegram  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the  United  States 
Senate  expressing  support  for  Resolution  154.  This  resolution  was 
addd  addressed  to  the  German  government  and  in  a very  mild  language 
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voiced  criticism  of  that  government's  racist  policies.  The  most 
meaningful  contribution  that  the  temple  made  was,  however,  by 

opening  its  doors  to  these  recent  newcomers  to  the  American  shores. 

German  Jews  desired  religious  affiliation  for  a number  of  reasons. 

In  Germany  all  of  them  had  been  required  by  law  to  belong  to  a Gemeinde . 

What  in  Germany  may  have  been  a customary  association  not  much  re- 

fleeted  upon,  in  the  United  States  it  became  an  affirmation  of  one's 

heritage.  Like  all  other  immigrants  before  them,  they  also  needed 

the  closeness  and  support  of  their  peers.  Since  German  Jews,  unlike 

the  East  European  immigrants  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  were  not  in  the 

habit  of  forming  organizations  with  political  or  socio-cultural 

directions,  they  fulfilled  these  needs  within  the  framework  of 

religious  organizations.  These  institutions  played  a multi-faceted 

role  in  the  immigrants'  lives.  They  provided  the  refugees  with  a 

familiar  cultural  and  religious  milieu,  and  offered  them  warmth  and  the 

support  of  shared  experiences.  All  of  them  shared  additional 

characteristics.  They  possessed  an  atmosphere  which  preserved  the 

immigrants'  own  rites  and  customs,  transplanting  the  religious 

V 

serines  they  were  used  to,  and  allowing  them  to  hear  sermons  preached 

in  German . Like  the  many  landsmanshaf tn  on  the  Lower  East  Side  in 

the  last  century,  these  institutions  gave  the  refugee  the  security 

he  needed  to  face  the  process־  of  adjustment  and  Americanization. 

This  new  immigrant  group  had  many  characteristics  which  dist- 
inguished  it  from  the  immigrants  who  had  come  before.  Since  the 
emancipation,  _ 
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the  majority  of  German  Jews  had  entered  the  middle  class.  They  had 
found  employment  mainly  in  three  areas;  in  professional!  commercial 
and  skilled  work.  Upon  coming  to  the  United  States  the  German  re- 
fugee  was  expected  to  start  from  the  traditional  "bottom."  The  first 
years  of  resettlement  for  a German  Jewish  refugee  family  often  took 
the  following  course.  Extended  families  moved  together  into  a large 
p apartment,  often  they  also  sublet  to  one  or  two  boarders. 

I 

They  all  tried  to  find  work  as  fast  as  possible:  a menial  or  house- 
hold  job  fXH  for  the  wife  and  factory  work  for  the  husband,  !׳:any 
couples  also  worked  as  butler-cook  teams.  The  evenings  were  re- 
served  for  learning  English  and  classes  in  citizenship,  Due  to 

their  industriousness  and  3a  ambition,  and  due  to  the  upward  trend 
of  the  American  economy  under  the  impact  of  rearmament  and  renewed 

world  demand  for  American  food  and  industrial  goods,  the  refugees  did 

rT 

not  remain  at  the  bottom  for  long  Once  they  had  a reasonable  commauid 

of  English,  ^ and  the  stigma  of  being  an  "enemy  alien"  had 

desirable 

subsided,  they  moved  on  to  more  jobs  in  offices,  on 

various  levels  of  government  service,  or  even  tried  to  become  inde- 
pendent.  Young  couples  and  in-laws,  crowded  into  one  apartment,  now 
could  afford  their  own  places.  And  in  many  cases,  this  was  also  the 
time  when  the  immigrsints  graduated  from  seatholders  in  a xk  synagogue 
to  the  membership  status.  Needless  to  say,  ±jaa3t  the  first  years  in 
the  new  country  did  not  lack  their  share  of  pain  and  hardships.  Each 
immigrant  group,  whatever  point  of  time  or  country  it  be,  underwent 
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its  ovm  particular  kind  of  tribulations.  In  the  case  of  the 
refugees  from  Germany  the  tribulations  were  centered  in  two  areas. 

With  the  status-conscious  European  society  and  a middle  class 

existence  as  his  background,  the  immigrant,  sent  out  of  Germany  with 

his  furniture  in  a crate  and  four  dollars  in  his  pocket,  suffered 

also  in  his  position  as  a menial  worker  from  a precipitous  loss  of 

status.  Of  course,  this  observation  holds  true  only  for  those  men 


and  women  of  middle  age  or  above.  The  young  people,  with  the  help 
of  school,  college,  and  the  Armed  Forces,  found  it  easier  to  adjust, 
Aside  from  the  question  of  status  the  refugee  carried  within  him 
the  special  psychological  dilemma  of  his  German  Jewish  past 
hist'o^an  Werner  ZX  Cahnmann  remar^d  that  the  GermarX^^vT" was  not 


"assikilat^  Jew,"  Rather  he  was  Gasman,  an;i׳^e  was  ilewish. 


an 


Cahnmani^/su^gested  the  term  "co-culture"  j^adN^e scribing  the  German 
Jewi׳€h  existence  ] Having  suffered  persecution  in  Germany  for  being 
Jewish,  and  marked  as  an  "enemy  alien"  in  the  United  States  for 
coming  from  Germany,  the  German  Jewish  refugee  went  through  a deep 
crisis.  No  doubt,  the  daily  struggle  for  survival,  especially 
during  the  first  years,  did  not  leave  him  much  time  to  brood  over 
identity  questions.  Yet  the  wounds  were  there,  as  deeply  as 
they  may  have  been  buried  within  the  individual  person. 

The  synagogues  established  by  .the  immigrants  created  an  atmosphere 
of  home.  While  being  there  among  his  peers,  the  emigre  could  regain 
his  former  status,  speak  the  German  language  vlthout  the  love- 
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undercurrents  surface 

hate  which  would  when  using  that  language  with 

outsiders.  After  the  daily  attempts  at  coping  with  the  challenges 

of  life  in  America,  the  Emigre  temples  offered  the  comfort  of  a 

tin  the  contro] Q.f_it.  Further- 

world  the  refugee  was  more  familiar  with  and  had  a participating  share^ 

more,  the  h»  use  of  the  familiar  tradition^  and  melodies  gave  him 

a sense  of  continuity  in  a world  which  became  submerged  in 

32 

destruction  and  ruin. 

» 

Cf  the  approximately  thirty  congregations  founded  in  Hew  York 

City  by  immigrants,  of  which  the  majority  were  established  in 

;jashington  Heights,  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  soss  assumed  a unique 

position.  It  gradually  turned  into  an  immigrant  congregation  as 

more  and  more  refugees  filled  its  ranks.  tixsrfexasxxKathHidHxsxaMd 

lxt8rxa5xK18B1b»Ksx  At  the  same  time,  it  was  an  American  temple, 

which  had  been  founded  by  German  Jews,  yet  over  the  years  aquired 

a mixed  membership  of  both  East  European  aind  German  Jews.  The  re- 

fugees  flocked  to  this  temple,  äxsmx  Even  those  who  came  from  a 

traditional  background,  who  at  first  had  attended  services  at  an 

orthodox  shul  in  the  neighborhood,  but  felt  dissatisfied  with  the 

lack  of  decorum  there,  were  attracted  to  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  in 

spite  of  organ  music  and  collection  baskets .(^The  Tabernacle  had  more 

the  refug^^._y 

inducements  with  which  to  attract'^^or  o-ne,  -the  Tabernacle  called 

A 

an  imposing  building  its  home.  It  was  not  the  typical  immigrant 
establishment  in  one  room  or  in  the  basement  of  another  temple. 

Its  structure  was  reminiscent  of  many  a liberal  temple  in  s^^ass  German 
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cities  •!Furthermore , in  autumn  1937  Richard  Cohn,  who  had  been  trained 

in  Germany  and  who  was  an  Emigre  himself,  became  the  cantor  of  the 

Tabernacle.  For  German  cantors  finding  employment  after  their 

immigration  was  not  an  easy  task.  American  temples  were  used  to 

the  East  European  cantorial  style  which  is  recitative,  and  did  not 

want  to  employ  cantors  who  sang  m the  melodies  of  the  German 

X cantorial  tradition.  In  addition,  it  was  not  customary  at  the  time 

a cantor  at  all,  י 

for  Reform  synagogues  in  the  United  States  to  have^  Temple  Emanuel 

33 

in  New  York  being  an  exception.  Since  the  Tabernacle  had  German 

roots,  the  employment  of  a german־ trained  cantor  was  only  natural. 

one 

Kis  melodies  became  an  of  the  main  features  which  made  the  temple 
so  popular  among  German  Jews.  Richard  Cohn  was  succeeded  in  19^2 
by  another  German  immigrant,  Henry  Ehrenberg,  son  of  a cantor,  who 
had  officiated  in  the  Haupt synagoge  in  Frankfurt  a.I«I.,,and  who 

I 

served  as  cantor  at  the  Tabernacle  until  his  retirement,  in  1977• 

Despite  all  the  elements  which  could  make  a German  Jew  feel  at 
home  at  the  Hebrew  Tabemade,  it  was  still  an  American  institution. 

The  rabbi  was  not  German  born,  sermons  were  held  in  English  and  its 
affairs  were  managed  by  a Board  of  Trustees.  For  some  immaix  immigrants, 
eager  to  adjust  to  their  surrounding,  this  fusion  of  German  and 
American  characteristics  »ig»Xx»jsurs  constituted  the  temple's  main 

ז • 

attraction.  The  Tabernacle's  generosity  to  the  refugees, |in  offering 
them  a x|1i:ki  spiritual  home,  was  reciprocated  by  the  latters'  loyalty 
and  dedication  with  which  they  supported  the  temple  as  their  true  home. 
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By  the  late  1930s  the  Tabernacle  was  in  desperate  need  of  new 
blood.  Its  survival  depended  on  it.  At  the  time  when  the  immigrants 
could  not  yet  afford  to  pay  for  membership,  the  auditorium  of  the 
synagogue,  reserved  for  members,  was  empty  during  High  Holiday 
services  except  for  a few  rows,  while  the  balcony,  assigned  to  seat- 
holders,  was  overflowing. 

Eventually  as  the  immigrant  became  economically  more  secure,  they 

joined  the  temple  as  members,  and  even  won  seats  on  the  Board  of 
which,  was 

Trustees  I ^ not  an  easy  accomplishment.  As  outgoing  as  the  temple 

was  towards  the  newcomers,  there  still  existed  a hierarchy,  and  some 

for  a 

areas  of  synagogue  life  were  reserved  far  small  nucleus  of 

distinguished  old-time  members.  The  first  foreign  born  president 

was  not  elected  until  196?.  Generally,  however,  there  was  no 

old 

friction  between  the  immigrants  and  the  Arnsricaia  members.  After 
services,  on  Friday  nights,  they  socialized, and  the  Board 
in  running  the  temple  w saw  to  it  that  the  needs  of  both  groups 
were  satisfied. 

Since  most  of  the  members,  both  men  and  women,  were  working 
during  the  day,  most  of  the  temple's  activities  took  place  during 
weekends  and  on  Kio  evenings.  As  tired  as  one  may  have  been 
on  a Friday  night  after  a long  week  of  work  coupled  with  the  exhausting 
process  of  acculturation,  ^ that  night  belonged  to  the 

temple.  People  drew  sustenance  from  the  services  for  the  coming 
week,  followed  by  socializing  with  friends  and  neighbors  over 
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a cup  of  coffee  ins  in  some  comer  restaurant,  satisfied  the  need 
for  company  and  entertainment.  Throughout  the  1940s  and  1950s, 
between  400  and  500  people  attended  Friday  night  services.  The 
temple  was  flourishing  once  again.  Its  main  social  activities  were 
the  yearly  luncheons  sponsored  by  the  Sisterhood  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria,  and  the  bazaar,  a yearly  undertaking  right  between  Thanks- 
giving  and  Hanukkah.  in  which  the  whole  congregation  joined.  As 
of  the  middle  of  the  1950s  the  bazaar  became  one  of  the  main  fund 
raising  activities  of  the  community.  In  its  heyday  it  lasted  four 
days,  involved  about  200  people,  and  offered  a large  variety  of 
merchandise;  from  toys  and  clothing  to  furniture  and  jeweiyry. 

Gambling  wheels  were  brought  in,  people  tried  their  luck  at  raffles, 
tasted  the  food  prepared  by  Tabernacle  members  and  browsed  through 
the  rows  of  booths  vying  with  each  other  for  tiisxx  attention.  Aside 
from  its  financial  success,  it  could  bring  in  as  much  as  22,000  dollars, 

34 

this  affair  crystallized  the  temple's  new  outlook.  To- 

getherness  and  companionship  were  the  center  around  which  the  temple 
revo Ived. 

Already  in  the  early  1950s  the  Board  members  came  to  realize 

that  the  present  location  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  at  161st  Street 

could  not  remain  the  temple's  home  forever.  The  population  of  the 

area  gradually  started  to  change.  With  the  economic  prosperity  re- 

^s^oser  to  Fort  Tryon  Park  andy 

sidents  moved  e ither  further  uptown,  .׳  the  Inwood  section  of  Manhattan, 

to  Riverdale,  or  even  to  the  suburbs,  as  apartments  were  vacated. 
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they  were  taken  over  by  new  ethnic  groups.  The  basic  mechanism  which 
had  forced  the  Tabernacle  to  relocate  from  Harlem  to  ;i/ashington 
Heights  repeated  itself.  ״Vhen  these  new  residents  coming  from  a 
different  cultural  and  socio-economic  background,  started  to  pour 
into  the  area,  it  accelerated  the  move  to  new  neighborhoods  by  the 
former  inhabitants  of  Washington  Heights.  Already  in  Rabbi  Polish's 
time,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Morris  Engel,  the  Board  started 
to  search  for  a suitable  location  further  uptown. 

Another  difficult  period  in  the  temple's  history  set  in.  Since 
no  agreeable  building  could  be  found, and  the  temple  did  not  have  the 
funds  to  build,  and  as  membership  numbers  continued  to  decline,  the 
Board  decided  to  relocate  one  of  its  most  vital  bodies.  In  the 
1960s  the  Tabernacle  opened  a branch  of  its  religious  school  in  a 
streetlevel  apartment,  at  218th  Street  and  Seaman  Avenue  in  Inwood. 
Despite  the  turbulence  and  difficulties  of  the  1960s,  the  Tabernacle 
was  always  able  to  count  on  its  "family"  of  devoted  officers  and 
congregants,  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  reverse  the  temple's 
fortunes.  It  was  not  unusual  for  members,  some  already  living  in 
other  sections  of  Manhattan,  or  even  across  the  Hudson  river  in 
New  Jersey,  to  come  to  161st  Street  to  attend  services. 

As  the  lever  of  crime  increased,  congregants  feared  vandalism, 
when  leaving  their  cars  parked  in  the  street,  or  were  afraid  even 
to  walk  to  the  temple's  evening  activities,  the  search  for  a building 
was  finally  successful!.  It  was  seen  as  nothing  short  of  a miracle. 
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since  the  temple  had  reached  its  most  critical  point.  Following  the 
precedent  of  the  religious  school  branch  in  Inwood,  Rabbi  Lehman 
proposed  to  establish  an  Adult  Education  program  further  uptown. 

When  he  approached  the  officers  of  the  Christian  Science  Church, 
located  at  185th  Street  and  Fort  Washington  Avenue,  to  inquire  whether 
some  space  could  be  rented  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  building 
was  for  sale.  In  1973  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  bought  the  building, 

and  sold  the  premises  at  161st  Street  to  a group  of  Jehova' s Wit- 
35 

nesses . ^ 


The  last  services  held  in  the  beginning  of  February  1974  in  the 
old  temple  were  tinged  with  sadness,  as  congregants  reflected  upon 
the  many  memories  connected  with  this  building,  and  bid  farewell  to 
a place  which  had  been  their  first  spiritual  home  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  when  the  Torah  scrolls  were  carried  through  the  icy  streets  to 
their  new  location,  expectancy  and  hope  over  the  commencing  of  a new 
cycle  replaced  the  melancholy.  And  indeed  the  temple  entered  a very 
prosperous  phase.  Under  the  guidance  of  its  various  presidents  and 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Lehman,  Rabbi  since  195^»  the  community  expanded  and 
ventured  into  new  activities.  In  its  former  stage  the  congregation 
had  been  a close-knit,  family-type  community.  This  closeness,  while 
it  responded  to  the  refugees'  emotional  needs,  ^ endowed  the  temple 
with  an  aura  of  exclusiveness. 


Another  factor  which  prompted  the  creation  of  new  programs  was 
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necessitated  by  the  aging  membership.  In  numbers,  the  old  by  far 
outweighed  the  young,  as  the  latter  increasingly  turned  to  suburbia, 
more  congenial  than  the  problem-ridden  urban  neighborhoods  for 
raising  families.  Programs  were  developed  which  opened  the  temple 
to  the  community  at  large,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  cultural 
events  to  the  doorsteps  of  the  people  who  could  no  longer  travel,  or 
did  not  feel  at  ease  to  use  public  transportation  systems  to  attend 
concerts  and  similar  activities  downtown.  Consequently  the  temple 
sponsored  tours  to  study  the  historic  sites  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
Israel,  Spain  and  the--9qs^hB^  United  States.  There  were  art 
exhibits  and  biennial  concerts  featuring  Pinchas  Zukerman,  David 
Bar-Ilan,  and  Jerome  Hines.  In  addition,  film  festivals  took  place, 
and  the  temple  invited  noteworthy  speakers,  most  recently  Elie 


Wiesel.  In  commemoration  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  Kristallnacht 
the  congregation  funded  the  publication  of  Reflections  on  the  Holocaust, 
containing  memoirs  by  congregants.^^  Aside  from  these  extraordinary 
events,  an  Adult  Education  Program,  the  Open  Mind,  came  into  existence. 
It  examines,  on  a weekly  basis,  topics  in  history,  music,  Bible  and 
current  events,  (j^^ery  Wednesday  the  Sisterhood  offers  luncheons, 
followed  by  an  afternoon  of  card^games . ־ These  events  attract  hundreds 
of  people.^ 

Some  members  have  created  a support  system  by  phone  for  very  old 
members,  checking  periodically,  if  help  is  needed.  There  are  also 

volunteer  programs  serving  the  Isabella  Home,  a geriatric  center  in 
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Washington  Heights.  And  Rabbi  Lehman  in  visiting  congregants  in 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  follows  the  German  Jewish  tradition  of 
Seelsorge . 

iVhile  the  needs  of  the  elderly  have  become  a major  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  community,  the  temple  is  not  ignoring  the  realization 
that  its  future  rests  with  the  young  American-born  generation. 

During  the  last  four  years,  student  rabbis  were  engaged  in  order  to 
build  up  programs  attractive  to  young  people. 


CCrXLUSiCNS 

This  temple  was  founded  by  German  Jews  and  from  the  beginning 
it  struck  a sensitive  balance  between  elements  derived  from  its 
German  Jewish  heritage,  and  influences  stemming  from  the  American 
environments.  wJhen  German  Jewish  refugees  came  to  this  country 
and  to  Washington  Heights  during  the  Nazi  period,  they  were  drawn 
to  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  particularly  on  account  of  its  unique 
character.  Yet  while  they  were  German  Jews,  like  the  Tabernacle 
founding  fathers,  they  had  not  emigrated  voluntarily,  and  their 
most  recent  experiences  were  bound  to  have  left  an  impact.  The 
congregants  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Tabernacle  could  affirm  in 
all  naivete  their  German  ties,  sometimes  bordering  on  German 
patriotism.  The  present  membership's  German  roots  are  burdened 


with  singular  painful  memories. 


Due  to  the  events  of  the  Hitler  era,  German  Jews  have  asked 
themselves  whether  emancipation  and  the  dual  identity  of  ־being 
a Jew  and  a citizen  were  not  a chimera.  Other  Jews^^ive  accused 
them  of  having  been  German  Jewish  rather  than  Jewish  Germans,  and 
hence  deserving  the  lesson  that  assimilation  bears  no  other  fruit 

t 

but  destruction. 

Did  German  Jews,  indeed,  learn  the  historic  lesson  of  their 
unique  fate?  To  what  extent  did  they,  after  their  resettlement 
in  the  United  States,  remain  true  to  the  social  and  intellectual 
continuities  which  had  formed  them  in  Germany?  Historians  have 
pointed  out  areas,  where  the  former  German  Jewish  refugees  con- 
tinued  the  patterns  established  in  Germany. This  pattern  includes 
their  middle  class  economic  status,  their  charity  and  welfare 
concerns,  their  speedy  Americanization,  while  maintaining  social 
and  religious  ties  within  their  group. 

Unlike  the  East  European  Jews  who  developed  a flourishing 
culture  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  German  Jews  did  not  continue  their 
unique  German  Jewish  cultural  creativity  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  the  German  Jewish  community  was  in  the 
vanguard  of  creating  a post -Emancipation  Jewish  culture.  From 

Wissenschaft  des  Judentums  (the  Science  of  Judaism)  to  the  Hebrew 
Renaissance,  fostered  by  thinkers  like  Buber  and  Rosenzweig,  German 
Jews  attempted  to  meet  the  challenges  equality  of  citizenship 


bestowed  upon  them. 
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The  United  States,  from  its  very  inception,  represented  the  most 
advanced  and  egalitarian  ideas  of  Western  Civilization.  It  was 
not  burdened  with  a tradition  of  feudal  restrictions.  Thus  the 
American  Jew,  as  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  free  to  partake 
of  freedom  and  equality  in  an  unprecedented  way. 

Serman  Jewish  refugees,  arriving  here,  found  a country  which  is 
open,  pluralistic,  and  materially  rich.  Being  largely  middle  class, 
they  were  in  a unique  position  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities 
.vhile  doing  so  they  adhered  to  the  optimisxic  belief  that  one  can 
oe  American  and  Jewish,  without  the  contradictions  which  were  inherent 
in  the  past  German  Jewish  experience. 

Today  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  is  quite  different  from  the  Tabernacle 

of  1906.  Its  activities  have  changed  and  so  has  its  membership. 

What  remained  constant  throughout  the  various  periods  of  the  temple's 

history,  is  the  Tabernacle's  committment  to  its  congregants.  This 

relationship  is  reciprocal.  Unlike  many  institutions  which  with 

age  become  self-perpetuating,  the  temple's  existence  depends  on 

the  support  of  its  membership.  The  temple  relocated  already  twice 

in  an  effort  to  follow  the  settlement  pattern  of  its  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  congregants  are  also  in  need  of  the  temple, 

and  this  has  become  particularly  evident  in  the  post-War  period. 

For  the  refugees  from  Germany  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  became  their 

home.  At  first  it  provided  them  with  a setting׳ similar  to  the  one 
they  had  been  forced  to  leave.  Subsequently,  as  the  immigrants 
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became  acculturated,  the  temple's  unique  character  assumed  a special 
significance.  As  an  American  synagogue  with  a German  Jewish  heritage 
it  became  the  symbol  of  the  congregation’s  hopes  and  strivings. 

Throughout  its  history  the  temple  was  never  content  merely  to 
exist,  since  it  was  dedicated  to  certain  tasks.  In  its  first 
decades  it  found  a special  t calling  in  the  religious  education  of  the 
young.  Later  it  became  a home  for  the  homeless.  Today  the  Taber- 

I 

nacle's  committment  is  twofold.  It  cares  for  its  aging  membership, 

and  it  also  prepares  the  ground  for  the  inevitable  changes  in  the 

future.  The  temple's  extensive  cultural  orograms  do  not  provide 

entertainment  and  stimulation  for  its  members  only,  but  establish 

the  Tabernacle  as  a center  of  activities  for  the  entire  neighborhood. 

Musical  performances,  art  exhibits,  and  lectures  on  topics,  ranging 

from  the  Bible  to  present  day  politics,  have  expanded  the  temple's 

scope.  In  the  process  it  feH:Ea3aB  was  transformed  into  a community 

with 

center  appealing  to  people  of  different  ages  and  a variety  of 
interests . 

At  present  the  Tabernacle's  membership  is  advancing  in  years, 

and  the  religious  school  enrollment  is  at  its  lowest  in  the  temple's 

history.  This  problem  and  the  inherent  question  of  the  congregation's 

future  may  not  be  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Tabernacle.  The 

history  of  the  temple  has  shown  to  what  extent  it ^^h^נ^es  the  fate 

of  the  community  at  large.  Such  factors  as  demographic  trends, 
economic  developments,  and  housing  policies  of  New  York  City  may 

clay  more  of  a role  in  determining  the  temple's  future  than  any 
plans  and  strategies  devised  by  the  temple.  This  history  has  also 
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shown  that  the  temple  survived  many  difficult  periods.  It  under- 
went  changes  by  adapting  to  varied  circumstances  and  emerged 
renewed  in  "body"  and  "spirit." 
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children."  Herbert  A.  Strauss,  "The  Immigration  and  Acculturation 
of  the  German  Jew  in  the  United  States  of  America,"  L3IY.  XVI 

(1971),  pp.  66  ff. 
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See  the  collection  of  essays  on  .-mtisenitism  in  the  United  States, 
ed.  by  Leonard  Dinnerstein,  New  York,  1971• 

• - 1:־ 

־■^  Henry  L.  Feingold,  The  Politics  of  Xescue.  Ruthers  University,  New 
Jersey,  1970;  David  S.  Wyman,  Paper  Walls;  nmerica  and  the  Refugee 
Crisis  1933-1941.  University  of  Massachusetts,  amherst,  I968 ; 
on  American  Jewish  reactions  see  esp.  idem.  The  Abandonment  of 
Jews;  America  and  the  Holocaust  1941-1946.  New  fork,  1984. 
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Michael  N.  Dobkowski , "The  Fourth  Reich  - German-Jewish  Religious 
Life  in  America  Today,"  Judaism,  (Wintör,  1978),  8095־;  Robert  L. 
Lehman,  "Washington  Heights  and  its  Religious  Institutions,"  in 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congref^ation  and  Isabella  Geriatric  Center. 
unpubirPOt'CofJl^lg^issertation,  New  York  Theological  Seminary,  1985• 
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I am  indebted  for  this  information  to  Cantor  Henry  Ehrenberg 
during  our  interview  on  January  18,  1985• 
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Information  gained  from  Mr.  Ernest  Stein  during  an  interview  on 
February  8,  1985• 

The  relocation  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  to  185th  Street  could 
not  have  been  realized  without  the  efforts  of  its  officers  at  the 
time,  particularly  Dr.  Max  Hamburgh  (President),  Mr.  Justin  Winter 
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(Vice  President  and  Treasurer)  and  Mr.  Ernest  Hartog. 

Rosalyn  Manowitz,  ed.,  Reflections  on  the  Holocaust.  New  York,  1978. 

Herbert  A.  Strauss,  "The  Immigration  and  Acculturation  of  the 
German  Jew  in  the  United  States  of  America,"  LBI Y.  XVI  (1971),  p.  91 


The  author  has  studied  European  and  Jewish  history  in  Germany, 
Israel  and  the  United  States.  She  received  her  M.A,  in  Jewish 
Studies  from  Brandeis  University,  and  at  present  pursues  a 
rh.D.  degree  in  history  at  Columbia  University. 


Dear  Friends, 

The  American  Federation  of  Jews  from  Central  Europe  is  delighted  to 
present  this  abbreviated  draft  of  a major  work  depicting  the  history  of  our 
organisation.  Please  accept  it  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  in  which  it  is 
offered;  whether  we  are  mentioned  by  name  or  not,  we  are  all  part  of  the  process 
which  fills  these  !?ages  with  the  story  of  our  generation. 

Dr.  Hermann  Teifer,  guided  by  Dr,  Herbert  A,  Strauss,  has  worked  diligently 
to  produce  this  precis  of  a much  more  complex  and  fuller  work  to  be  brought  to 
fruition  at  a later  date.  In  the  meantime,  we  mark  the  Golden  (50th)  Anniversary 
of  the  American  Federation  with  the  knowledge  that  our  history  is  being  written 
and  that  its  details  will  be  studied  by  the  historians  of  future  generations. 

We  hope  that  they  will  look  upon  us  and  our  work  during  the  first  half-century 
of  our  existence  with  favor. 

Dr,  Teifer,  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  has  presented  us  with 
a starting  point.  The  continuity  of  this  effort  will  be  assiured  by  your  friendly 
communications  to  us  regarding  interpretation  of  events  and  personalities.  We 
all  have  something  to  add;  we  and  the  organizations  we  represent  need  to  be 
reflected  in  this  creative  effort  which  one  day  soon  will  find  its  place  on  the 
shelves  of  historical  organizations,  libraries,  emd  immigration  archives, 

I trust  that  I speak  in  the  name  of  the  Federation  when  I express  my 
gratitude,  again,  to  Drs,  Teifer  and  Strauss,  as  well  as  to  our  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Dr,  Curt  C,  Silberman,  for  his  hours  of  informative  discussion;  also  to 
our  office  staff,  Mrs,  Katherine  Rosenthal  and  Mr,  Dennis  Rohrbaugh  for  their 
invaluable  help  and  assistance. 


Rabbi  Robert  L,  Lehman 
President 


November  24,  199^ 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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Pref ace 

* Enemy  Alien  Status 

* Free  Ports  for  refugees  and  displaced  persons 

* German  Jewish  US  soldiers 

* Guarding  American  civil  rights  of  German  Jewish  immigrants 

* Jews  left  in  Germany 

* Moral  Restitution 

* Organising  Lerntage 

* Rebirth  of  Zion 

t Remembering  Kristallnacht 

* Speeding  up  the  process  of  naturalisation 
t Tax  exemption  for  German  restitution 

* Teaching  the  German  Jewish  way 

* United  American  Jewry:  the  American  Jewish  Congress 

The  activities  of  the  American  Federation  of  Jews  from  Central 
Europe  were  manifold  in  its  fifty  years  of  history.  Many  noble 
causes  were  approached,  most  of  them  were  positively  resolved, 
and  all  of  them  were  always  handled  with  dignified  detachment. 

As  our  old  song  says: 

If  the  Federation  would  only  have  fought  for  their  constituency's 
civil  rights  - It  would  have  sufficed! 

If  the  Federation  would  only  have  rallied  for  Free  Ports  in  the 
United  States  - It  would  have  sufficed! 

If  the  Federation  would  only  have  taught  us  the  German  Jewish  way 
of  life  in  this  country  - It  would  have  sufficed! 

But  the  Federation  did  more  than  that;  the  Federation  fought  for 
rightful  reparations,  administered  them  and  thus  guaranteed,  that 
approximately  150,000  German  Jewish  refugees  who  came  to  this 
country,  could  educate  their  children  with  the  wide  range  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  they  were  accustomed  to  (-  with  "Bildung" 
-),  and  eventually  could  spend  their  "Golden  Age"  in  dignity. 

The  Federation  י made  it  possible,  that  individuals  could  at  least 
get  partially  back,  what  so  violently  was  taken  from  them;  made 
it  possible,  that  pensions  they  had  worked  for  so  hard  in  their 
old  country,  were  paid  out  to  them  duly  in  the  new  one;  that  the 
trauma  and  physical  impairment  resulting  from  gruesome  persecu— 
tion  was  at  least  partially  indemnified  by  financial  security. 

The  Federation  certainly  did  not  do  this  alone:  Reparations  and 
indemnification  were  achieved  through  the  efforts  of  many  other 
organizations  in  Israel,  Europe  and  in  the  United  States;  the  so 
called  Successor  Orgätnizätt  ions  and  the  Conference  on  Jewish 
Material  Claims  !^gainst  Germany  offered  their  services  to  all  of 
European  Jewry,  that  suffered  through  the  Nazi  terror.  But  it  was 
the  Council  of  Jet^s  from  Germany  that  made  sure,  that  the  German 
Jews  - Hitler's  first  victims!  - got  the  share,  due  to  them;  and 
what  could  the  Council  possibly  have  done  without  its  representa- 
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taon  of  the  largest  group  of  emigres,  the  American  Federation  of 
Jews  from  Central  Europe,  which  took  care  of  its  own  constituen- 
cy;  individually  through  the  "United  Restitution  □rganization " , 
and  collectively  through  "United  Help". 


that  the 
doing  all 
had  calmed 
ted,  wise 
which  all 
Mou  Id  be 


Let's  even  go  one  step  further;  let's  even  suggest. 
Federation  was  possibly  founded  with  the  intention  of 
this;  let's  suggest,  that  long  before  the  winds  of  war 
down  and  shown,  that  Nazi  Germany  indeed  has  been  defea 
and  imaginative  people  had  engineered  a platform,  from 
this  once  could  become  possible  ...  once,  Nazi  Germany 
defeated ! 


Roots 


וזז  an  Jewish  emigrants  in  New  York  before  1933 


The  first  Jewish  refugees  from  Nazi  Germany,  that  arrived  immedi- 
ately  with  the  beginning  of  the  catastrophe  in  1933,  shortly 
after  the  Nazis'  rise  to  power,  met  here  some  of  their  peers.- 
young  German  emigres,  who  had  left  their  homeland  in  the  decadi 
after  the  "Great  War"  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  that  had 
brought  Europeans  to  the  New  World  for  the  last  150  years  or  so: 
the  quest  for  better  economic  opportunities,  for  more  personal 
and  political  freedom,  for  adventure  and  the 


experience  of  the 


New . 


Bernhard  Heinemann,  who  had  arrived  in  New  York  already  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  was  president  of  the  "Lubschen  Schul",  a 
synagogue  in  the  Yorkville  section  of  New  York.  He  helped  facili- 
tating  the  establishment  of  German  Jewish  social  clubs,  where 
those  "greenhorns",  who  for  most  of  the  time  did  not  know  more 
about  America  than  what  they  had  read  in  the  Karl  May  novels  of 
their  youth,  could  ease  their  transition  to  the  New  World. 


The  of  these  clubs  was  the  "Prospect  Unity  Club",  founded 
in  1923,  and  located  at  the  beginning  in  Heinemann's  ’ "Löbschen 
Schul",  before  it  moved  to  the  much  more  prestigious  Temple 
Emanuel.  Gne  year  later  the  "Prospect  Unity  Club"  was  joined  by 
the  "Deutsch-jüdischer  Club"  (German  Jewish  Club),  an  organiza- 

tion  that  would  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  German  Jewish 
emigration  still  to  come. 


At  the  same  time  the  German  Nazi  movement  started  "to  take  'roots 
also  in  America".  As  a reaction  to  this  threat,  the  presidents  of 
all  the  existing  German  Jewish  organizations  joined  in  "American 
Friends  of  German  Jews",  who  tried  to  "help  Jews  in  Germany 
combating  anti-Semitism,  and  prevent  the  Germans  in  America  to  be 
poisoned  by  Hitler's  people". 


X Malina, 
s in  New 
: "a  Cen- 
especial  ly 


of  the  German  Rabbi  Ma 
clubs  and  organization 
"German  Jewish  Center" 
in  New  York,  dealing 


In  1926,  through  the  initiative 
all  the  existing  German-Jewish 
York  joined  in  establishing  the 
tral  office  for  the  German  Jews 


with  new  emigrants",  and  trying  to  secure  all  their  interests: 
emigration  papers,  legal  advice,  health  care,  and  job  placement• 
The  Executive  Secretary  of  this  German  Jewish  umbrella  organica- 
tion  was  Fred  Bielefeld;  with  Hermann  Secunda,  Fritz  Schlesinger 
and  others  around,  who  later  sat  on  the  Board  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Jews  from  Central  Europe,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  German  Jewish  Center  with  its  emphasis  on  social  services, 
served  as  the  model  for  the  "first"  American  Federation  of  Jews 
from  Germany,  founded  in  1939. 


Reic  hsvertretunq 


Nazism  triggered  the  foundation  of  two  organizations:  one  for 
social  purposes  and  welfare  in  the  face  of  the  economic  downfall 
of  German  Jewry,  when  immigration  had  to  be  organized,  people 
without  jobs  had  to  be  cared  for,  and  children  had  to  be  educat- 
ed . This  was  the  " Zen  tralausschu(3  für  Hilfe  und  Aufbau",  founded 
by  Ludwig  Tietz  and  the  Warburg  partner  Karl  Melchior.  □n  the 
other  hand  was  the  political  organization,  long  sought  after  and 
only  now  - under  pressure  - finally  founded:  the  ReichsvGrtretung 
i tsel f . 


Thus  the  representative  body  of  the  German  Jews  was  divided  into 
two  parts:  one  political  - the  Reichsvertretung  -,  and  another 
part  - the  "ZentralausschuP  für  Hilfe  und  Aufbau"  - that  dealt 
with  social  issues  and  emigration. 

The  idea  of  a representative  body  for  all  Jews  in  Germany  was 
older  than  Nazism,  but  it  only  actually  evolved,  once  the  pres״ 
sure  from  outside  became  stronger  than  the  sometimes  petty  dif- 
ferences  within  the  Jewish  community.  The  diversity  of  German 
Jews  was  immense:  there  were  Zionists  and  German  chauvinists, 
liberals  and  orthodox;  and  there  also  was  the  animosity  among 
people  from  different  areas  of  Germany,  Prussians,  Rhinelanders, 
Bavarians  (to  name?  just  a few),  who  did  not  forget  their  alleged 
differences,  only  because  they  all  were  Jewish.  Thus  the  idea  of 
Unity  for  all  the  Jews  in  Germany  failed. 

But  when  the  Nazis  came  to  power  in  January  of  1933,  the  Jews  in 
Germany  felt  a new  urgency  to  unite;  only  a few  actually  foresaw 
a glimmer  of  the  tragedy  to  unfold,  but  many  knew,  that  Jews  had 
to  speak  now  with  one  voice,  in  order  to  defend  their  rights  as 
citizens  - a desire,  that  then  still  seemed  to  be  a realistic 
one. 

In  Essen,  a community  of  liberal  and  "very  German"  Jews,  the 
Banker  Dr.  Georg  S.  Hirschland  took  the  initiative  in  1933,  and 
together־  with  the  community"s  Rabbi,  Hugo  Hahn,  and  its  presi— 
dent.  Dr.  Ernst  He?rzfeld  convened  a meeting  of  some  of  the  major 
Jewish  organizations.  There  the  representative  from  Köln,  Rudolf 
Callm.ann,  suggested  to  contact  the  powerful  community  of  Berlin 
as  well,  in  order  to  negotiate  the  idea  of  a Reichsvertretung:  a 
representation  of  all  Jewish  congregations  in  the  German  Reich. 


In  the  next  few  weeks,  Hahn  and  Hersfeld  tried  to  bring  together 
the  leading  personalities  of  Berman  Jewry.  They  wanted  to  estab- 
lish  a representative  body,  where  people  should  work  due  to  their 
personal  merits,  rather  than  as  representatives  of  special  inter — 
est  groups.  In  the  fall  of  1933,  25  leading  personalities  from 
all  over  the  Reich,  including  Max  Warburg,  "the  most  powerful  man 
in  German  Jewry",  met  again,  to  hammer  out  all  details.  The 
outcome  fell  short  of  Hahn's  wish:  it  was  a compromise,  securing 
the  presidency  and  vice— presidency  of  the  new  organization  to 
widely  accepted  and  honored  personalities,  without  any  clear 
political  or  ideological  affiliation,  while  establishing  at  the 
same  time  a powerful  board,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
most  important  groups  in  German  Jewry. 


on  September  17, 
already  was  the 
and  organizations 
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The  ReichsvGrtretung  was  formally  established 
1933;  its  president  was  Rabbi  Leo  Baeck,  who 
"chairman  of  almost  all  the  German  federations 
of  any  importance,  due  to  the  trust  the  German 
abr־oad  put  in  him",  because  of  his  standing 
scholar.  Vice  president  was  Gtto  Hirsch,  a g 
from  the  German  state  of  Württemberg,  who  was 
Berlin  not  because  of  his  political  standing, 
of  his  Swabian  accent,  he  never  was  ready  to  g 


Members  of  the  board  were,  among  others,  Rudolf  Callmann,  a 
solicitor  from  Köln,  representing  the  "Central  Verein  der  Juden 
in  Deutschland",  and  Siegfried  Moses  from  the  Zionist  Federation 
for  Germany,  which  decided  in  the  eleventh  hour  to  participate  in 
the  Reichsver'tretung  after  all. 


The  Reichsvertretung  was  financed  through  the  contributions  from 
the  congregations  and  the  provincial  organizations  in  Germany, 
and  from  donations  by  the  American  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
and  the  Central  British  Fund,  set  up  by  the  Council  for  German 
Jewry . 


□ne  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  Reichsvertretung  was 
"Wanderungshilfe",  Help  for  Migration,  cooperating  with  the 
"Palästina-Amt",  the  Office  for  Palestine,  and  the  "Hilfsverein", 
which  was  established  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  enable  East- 
ern  European  Jews  to  emigrate  to  the  Americas. 

The  Reichsvertretung  also  had  to  keep  up  a network  of  schools, 
particularly  after  September  1935,  when  Jewish  students  were  no 
longer  allowed  to  attend  public  schools.  But  children  were  not 
the  only  ones  in  need  for  Jewish  education:  Martin  Buber  founded 
the  "Mittelstelle  für  jüdische  Erwachsenenbildung",  the  Coordi- 
nating  Office  for  Jewish  Adult  Education,  within  the  Reichsver- 
tre tung  . 

In  looking  at  the  Reichsvertretung,  we  come  to  understand  the 
early  history  of  the  American  Federation  of  Jews  from  Central 
Europe:  The  German  Jewish  Center,  as  well  as  the  German  Jewish 
Club's  first  attempt  for  an  umbrella  organization  collapsed, 
because  the  differences  among  the  German  Jews  in  New  York  were 
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bigger  than  their  common  interest.  - □nly  when  "outside  pres- 
sure",  as  Max  Warburg  put  it  in  his  first  official  address  as  the 
Federation's  Chairman  of  the  Board,  became  overwhelming,  when  it 
became  increasingly  clear  that  the  war  in  Europe  would  effect 
German  Jews  in  America,  and  the  threat  of  being  considered  "enemy 
aliens"  in  America  became  real,  only  then  the  desire  for  a unify- 
ing  body  for  all  Jewish-Americ^an  organizations  became  strong 
enough,  to  push  it  through. 


Founding 


The  first  beginn ing : founding  through  the  German  Jewish  Club 


□n  February  1,  1939,  less  than  three  months  after  the  November 
pogrom  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the  German-Jewish  Club  took  the 
initiative  in  proposing  a "Federation  of  German  Jews  in  America". 
Nourished  by  the  idle  hope,  that  the  German  immigration  quotas 
for  the  next  three  years  would  be  combined  and  used  entirely  in 
1939,  Reinhold  Herz  from  the  "Aufbau"  anticipated  a mass  immigra- 
tion  of  German  Jews  to  America,  thus  necessitating  their  "gather — 
ing",  their  "representation",  and  their  "voice":  "Support  for  our 
organic  incorporation  into  American  life  is  no  task  for  the 
individual  pe?rson ; it  requires  the  work  of  all  within  an  organi- 
zation " . 


By  that  time  most  of  the  leading  members  of  the  "German  Jev-jish 
Club"  had  all  been  "old  Americans",  having  spent  ten  or  fifteen 
years  in  this  country.  They  had  witnessed  the  sharp  rise  of 
German  Jewish  emigration  due  to  the  Nazis  over  the  past  six 
years,  taut  apparently  they  have  never  felt  this  urgency,  to  close 
the  ranks. 

The  most  important  reason  for  this  new  desire  for  unity  was  the 
German  November  Pogrom,  "Kristallnacht",  when  a relatively  slow 
removal  of  German  Jewry  from  Germainy's  social,  cultural  and 
economic  fabric  suddenly  took  utterly  violent  forms:  ransacked 
shops,  burning  synagogues,  tortured  people  and  murdered  Jews. 
Thus  it  became  clear  to  the  last  and  most  optimistic  Ge?rman  Jew, 
in  Germany,  Brita^in,  Palestine  or  America  alike,  that  the  only 
rescue  for  Germany's  remaining  Je’ws  haxsty,  immediate  immigra- 
tion  . 


The  initiator  and  first  president  of  the  new  "American  Federation 
of  Jews  from  Central  Europe"  was  Dr.  Fritz  Schlesinger,  who, 
tocjether  with  Ernst  Stiassny  from  the  Austrian  Jewish  Council, 
and  Rabbi  Dr.  Hugo  Hahn  from  the  Congregation  Habonim,  set  up  a 
"Dachverband  Deu tsc hsprac higer  Juden  aus  Mitteleuropa"  ("Umbrella 
□rganization  of  German  speaking  Jews  from  Central  Europe").  The 
first  official  meeting  took^  place  ־on  February  25,  1940.  Delegates 
with  the  right  to  vo־te  for  an  Executive  Committee  came  from  these 
organizations:  Germany  Jehiish  Club^  K . C.,  Ehrlich  Society, 
Shaare  Tefilla,  Habonim  Brüdergemeinde,  Theodor  Herzl  Society, 
Martin  Buber  Branch,  Austrian  Jet^ieh  Council , JGUL,  K J I׳'.  Je^Mieh 


har&ign  Mar  Veterans,  and  Congress  Haus. 


New  York 
sounding 
because 
of  his 
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Yorkville  in 
more  American 
for  Congress, 
in  the  words 
Golden berg , 


slant",  meaning  his 


Schlesinger,  a formerly  German  dentist  from 
City,  changed  later  his  name  to  a slightly 
"Dr.  Fred  Schleger".  He  then  tried  to  run 
he  "knew  everybody  in  Yorkville".  But, 
friend  from  the  German  Jewish  Club,  Norbert 
"couldn't  do  it,  because  of  his  political 
leaning  toward  the  "Weimar  Left". 


The  new  umbrella  organization  did  not  resemble  so  much  the  Fedet■ — 
ation  of  today,  but  rather  the  German  Jewish  Center  from  1926,  or 
the  nansectarian  "Self help  of  German  Emigres",  founded  in  1936 
under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Paul  Tillich,  and  certainly  still 
going  strong  at  the  time,  the  "Federation"  was  established:  Its 
strongest  emphasis  was  put  on  social  and  economic  aid  for  German 
Jews  in  the  United  States,  like  job  placement,  credit  agencies, 
old  age  homes,  assistance  for  immigration,  and  inexpensive  stor — 
age  ( ! ) . 


It  did  not  survive  for  long:  Too  m^iny  divergent  interests  were 
pulling  and  pushing  the  Federation  into  different  directions. 
Giving  every  single  member  organization  equal  say  in  its  affairs 
practically  assured  its  demise.  "Uptown  Jews"  and  "Downtown 
Jews";  orthodox  and  non-believers;  conservatives,  liberals  and 
"Weimar  Leftists"  could  not  easily  be  put  into  one  single  organi- 
zat ion . 


Due  to  its  "inactivity",  the  Federation  decided  on  March  10,  1941 
to  form  a "Reorganisationskomi ttee" , a "Committee  for  Reor — 
ganization"  and  the  revival  of  the  Federation.  This  Committee  was 
chaired  by  Frederick  W.  Borchardt,  a merchant  and  banker,  and  the 
former  Treasurer  of  the  Reichsvertretung,  who  since  his  arrival 
in  the  United  States  in  1937  had  no  official  ties  with  the  first 
American  Federation  of  Jews  from  Central  Europe. 


The  real  beginning : founding  of  the  American  Federation  of  Jews 
f ram  Centra  1 Europe 

There  were  now  Jews  in  America,  who  had  gone  through  the  experi- 
encs  of  the  Reichsvertretung:  a federation  of  German  Jews,  who 
had  tried  to  defend  their  interests  against  an  adversary  bureauc- 
racy.  These  were  people  of  class,  money  and  education.  They  did 
not  care  about  all  the  little  organizations  and  clubs  that  had 
sprung  up  over  the  last  decade,  to  accommodate  the  petty  needs  of 
the  German  Jewish  newcomers;  they  wanted  to  go  all  the  way  up  to 
the  top  of  the  American  Government  to  assure  a safe,  a comfort- 
able,  a secure  exile,  possibly  with  chances  of  getting  back  all 
their  lost  comfort. 

At  the  beginning  of  1941,  Frederick  W.  Borchardt,  joined  the 
Federation's  "Negotiations  for  Reorganization",  possibly  at  the 
suggestion  from  Max  Warburg. 
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There  is  no  clear  proof  to  the  assertion,  that  he  was  indeed  the 
man  behind  Borchardt  and  the  leading  force,  that  helped  the 
Federation  back  on  its  feet. 


But  there  is  Warburg's  record  with  the  German  "Reichsvertretung"; 
the  fact  how  perfect  style  and  substance  of  the  newly  established 
Federation  would  accommodate  a person  of  his  standing;  and  last 
but  not  least  his  son's  Eric  assertion,  that  Max  Warburg  himself 
"created"  the  Federation. 


The  negotiations,  "skillfully"  presided  over  by  Borchardt,  proved 
to  be  "rather  intricate",  undoubtedly  due  to  the  different  inter- 
ests  and  outlooks  of  the  two  attending  sides;  the  representatives 
of  the  former  Reichsvertretung  against  the  "German  Jewish  Club", 
considered  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Eirodnitz  - himself  a physician  and 
the  former  Press  Chief  of  the  Reichsvertretung  - as  "Philistine", 
although  Brodnitz  himself  sat  on  the  board  of  the  German  JeiMish 
Club  ( "Beisitzer" ) . 

The  founders  of  the  original  Federation  were  "amateurs"  in  organ- 
ized  Jewish  work;  The  "professional"  Jevjish  organizers  were  those 
who  had  just  arrived  fresh  from  Germany  with  all  their  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  Rb ichsvertretung  and  in  the  Csnt ra 1 vsrB in . 


No  wonder,  that  for  some  time  the  Federation's  activities  were 
marked  by  a search  for  identity  and  squabbles  between  these  two 
different  groups,  further  complicated  by  various  congregations  - 
some  of  them  orthodox,  some  rather  liberal  -,  and  encompassing 
the  whole  range  of  the  social  palette. 


for  this  search  for  identity  was  the  Federation's 
in  the  so  called  "Committee  Loyalty",  which  was 
raise  funds  for  a new  bomber  airplane. 


A good  example 
pa  r t i c i pa  t i on 
d e term i n ed , to 


After  some  discussions  in  early  1942,  the  Federation's  Board  was 
ready  to  participate  in  the  Committee's  efforts,  last  but  not 
least  because  they  felt  that  it  could  score  some  points  with  the 
author'ities  in  Washington,  regarding  the  very  uncomfortable 
problem  of  "ene^my  aliens".  But  Max  War־burg,  ever  so  interested  in 
elegant  diplomacy,  rather  than  in  loud  statements,  detested  the 
whole  endeavor:  "serious  people"  consider  this  Committee  as 
"ludicrous,  even  dangerous".  But  the  dentist  from  Yorkville, 
Fritz  Schlesinger  thought  othervjise,  declaring  not  without  pa- 
thos:  "Fighting  against  Hitler  means  fighting  for  America!". 


Yet,  in  spite  of  these  squabbles,  the  "real"  Federation  did  come 
through.  It  es'olved  into  a truly  democratic  organization,  encom- 
passing  all  aspects  of  German  Jewish  life  in  America,  and  led  by 
a series  of  highly  competent,  energetic  personalities.  They  set 
the  Federation's  path  not  as  a service  agency;  not  even  as  a 
political  organization  within. the  German  Jewish  world  or  American 
Jei-jry  at  large  (a  fact,  that  many  officials  within  the  Federa- 
tion,  starting  with  Ratbbi  Max  Grut^newald,  regret  dea^rly),  but  as 
a legal  repr־esen  ta  tive : "In  wise  recognition  of  reality.  Max  War — 
burg  defined  the  only  purpose  of  the  Federation  as  a coordinating 


of 


which  are 


body,  that  takes  care  of  certain  legal  matters, 
interest  to  the  Immigration". 


An  almost  unanimous  agreement  for  the  establishment  of  a new 
Federation  was  reached  at  a meeting  on  June  24,  1941.  From  all 
the  delegates  from  various  German  Jewish  congregations  and  organ- 
izations,  only  Curt  Silberman  from  Newark  voted  against  a resolu- 
tion,  calling  for  the  representation  of  refugees  from  Germany  and 
Austria;  He  wanted  those  from  Czechoslovakia  as  well. 


things  from  here  on  went  smoothly;  Rudolf 
in  as  president,  and  Max  Warburg  as  Chairman 


and  large 
was  voted 
Board . 


But  by 
Ca 1 1 mann 
of  the 


Callmann  firmly  established  the  guidelines:  He  declared  Jewish 
immigration  into  the  United  States  his  top  priority,  and  asked 
all  affiliates,  not  to  contact  U.S.  authorities  any  more  without 
the  consent  of  the  Federation. 

The  Certificate  of  Incorporation  was  filed  on  December  5,  1941. 


Refugees 


Immigration 

To  be  sure,  the  atmosphere  in  the  country  in  the  1930s  and  40s 
was  anything  but  friendly  to  "aliens".  Foreigners,  who  had  the 
audacitv׳  to  come  to  America,  "yearning  to  be  free"  were  by  and 
large  seen  as  intruders  and  competitors  for  the  few  jobs  that 
ex isted . 

Specif ic£Uly  at  the  beginning  of  1940  the  sentiment  in  the 
country  was  very  much  anti-alien.  There  were  already  eight 
■million  unemployed  workers  in  the  country.  The  National  Industri- 
al  Conference  Boaxrd , an  employers'  research  organization,  found 
at  the  same  time  that  (77ב.  of  all  companies  interviewed,  would 
not  hire  aliens.  To  make  things  even  worse  for  the  members  of  the 
Federation,  40"/.  of  all  companies  polled  would  not  hire  any  Jews, 
regardless  of  their  being  alien  or  not. 

German  Jews  in  the  United  Staites  had  to  take  action,  to  speed  up 
the  influx  of  emigrants.  Frederick  Borchardt  and  Rudolf  Callmann, 
both  put  U.S.  immigration  policy  at  the  top  of  their  concerns  at 
the  newly  reorganized  Federation.  Unfortunately,  so  far,  American 
Jev‘jry  had  failed  to  press  for  a relaxation  of  the  immigration 
laws,  or  to  argue  that  unfilled  quotas  from  previous  years  be 
filled  retroactively. 

General  xenophobia,  and  more  specific  anti-Semitism,  were  abun- 
dant  in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  effected  also  some  of 
those  officials,  who  were  responsible  for  allowing  immigrants 
into  the  country.  Fear  of  a "fifth  column"  threatening  the  very 
foundations  of  America  - be  it  "Red"  or  "Nazi"  - impaired  the 
judgment  of  many.  Sticking  out  is  Breckinridge  Long,  Assistant 
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Secretary  of  State  from  1940  to  1944,  "who  had  the  power  to  do 
something  about"  the  fear  of  aliens,  but  did  not,  since  his  own 
"attitudes  toward  the  refugee  were  narrow  and  unsympathetic". 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  reported  facts,  how  "American  consular 
offices  in  Germany  throughout  the  1930s  were  timorous  about 
interpreting  the  immigration  law",  it  is  hard  to  assess  the 
number  of  those  German  Jews,  whose  lives  could  have  been  saved, 
if  the  United  States  would  not  have  put  up  their  "Paper  Walls"  to 
prevent  further  immigration. 

However  there  were  few  if  any  laws  that  impaired  the  freedom  of 
alien  nationals,  already  residing  legally  in  this  country.  The 
only  such  law  passed  before  America's  entry  into  the  war  was  the 
Smith  Act,  effective  June  28,  1940,  named  after  Representative 

Howard  Smith  (a  Democrat  from  Virginia),  that  required  "the 
fingerprinting  of  aliens  over  age  fourteen". 

But  with  the  war  raging  on  in  Europe,  and  the  United  States 
sliding  more  and  more  toward  intervention  against  the  Axis, 
special  actions  were  taken  against  those  who  one  day  could  be 
regarded  as  "aliens  of  enemy  nationality":  Japanese,  Italians  and 
Germcins  living  in  America. 

The  United  States  would  have  entered  the  war  sooner  or  later 
anyway;  Pearl  Harbor  was  just  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back.  On  June  16,  1941  President  Roosevelt  closed  the  United 
States  consulates  in  Germany,  and  Thomas  Mann  was  not  only  happy 
to  inform  his  "German  listeners"  via  BBC  about  that  decision,  but 
he  was  also  claiming  at  the  same  time,  that  the  United  States 
were  already  "morally"  and  "de  facto"  in  a state  of  war  with 
Germany . 


Enemy  Aliens 

On  December  7,  1941  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor;  the  very  same 
day,  all  Japanese  living  in  the  United  States  became  subjects  to 
"controlling  regulations",  which  were  extended  to  Germans  and 
Italians  one  day  later,  in  a proclamation  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Thus,  immediately  after  the  United  States'  official  entry  into 
the  war,  "all  German  and  Italian  nationals  or  subjects,  includ- 
ing  those  who  were  deprived  of  their  former  German  citizen- 
ship  and  had  thus  become  stateless"  became  "alien  enemies". 


"Aliens  of  enemy  nationalities"  needed  special  travel  permits, 
which  had  to  be  applied  for  each  and  every  time  at  the  Attorney 
General's  office,  even  for  going  "from  Beverly  Hills  to  downtown 
LA"״  They  also  were  barr־ed  to  keep,  any  weapons,  cameras,  binocu— 


be  turned  in  to  the 


lars  or  short  wave  radios,  which  all  had  to 
author! ties . 


All  pending  naturalizations  were  canceled;  William  Stagen  from 
the  "Jewish  Club  of  1933"  already  had  had  an  invitation  to  be 
sworn  in  in  December,  but  received  a postcard,  asking  him  not  to 
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appear . 


□ח  the  West  Coast,  the  "Nisei"  (Japanese)  were  removed  to  camps, 
and  every  enemy  alien  was  subject  to  a curfew  which  was  "enforced 
very  severely":  in  Portland,  Cregon , the  German  Jewish  owner  of  a 
canning  factory  employing  400  workers  was  arrested  because  he  had 
once  stayed  in  his  office  past  8pm. 

Fighting  the  status  of  "Enemy  Alien"  turned  out  to  be  an  uphill 
battle  for  the  Federation.  The  larger  part  of  the  country  did  not 
care  about  this  problem,  since  refugees  lived  only  in  14  out  of 
the  48  states;  therefore  the  majority  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
did  not  address  the  question  at  all.  But  "good  old"  anti-Semitism 
played  its  ugly  role  as  well:  While  the  American  Red  Cross, 
allegedly  concerned  with  the  country's  security,  excluded  all 
Enemy  Aliens  from  any  voluntary  work,  its  NevM  York  chapter, 
"motivated  only  by  anti-Semitic  considerations",  barred  them 
even  from  donating  blood. 


The  response 

"Initially  the  Federation's  main  purpose  was  preventing  harm" 
from  the  status  as  "aliens  of  e3nemy  nationality".  In  his  opening 
remarks  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Federation's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors  on  January  22,  1942,  Max  Warburg  warned  of  the  potentially 
harmful  status  of  "enemy  alien",  which  even  could  worsen  in  spite 
of  the  basically  positive  attitude,  that  - to  Warburg's  knowledge 
- Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle  as  well  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt  held  for  the  German  refugees  in  the  United  States.  He  fur — 
ther  assured  his  audience  that  so  f^ir  "successful  efforts"  had 
prevented  an  even  worse  law  concerning  that  status. 

Even  Thomas  Mann,  an  emigre  of  highest  esteem,  feared  that  sta- 
tus.  Since  he  could  not  rely  on  the  good  service  of  the  American 
Federatioרו  of  Jews  from  Central  Europe,  he  wrote  directly  to 
Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle,  asking  him  for  an  exemption  of 
the  hardships  connected  with  the  enemy  alien  status.  He  noted 
that  he  ^^»as  "ausgeburgert"  , technically  no  German  anymore,  and 
thus  adopting  the  same  line  of  thoughts  toward  that  problem,  as 
the  Federation  did  later: 

In  a memorandum,  forming  the  basis  of  all  the  Federation's  ac- 
tions  in  regard  to  the  enemy  alien  question,  and  presented  to  the 
National  Refugee  Service  and  the  American  Jewish  Committee  the 
point  was  stressed,  that  German  Jews  were  expatriated  by  Nasi- 
Germany,  and  there  was  therefore  no  reason  not  to  trust  them. 

The  real  emergency  situation  for  enemy  aliens  evolved  on  the 
West  Coast,  where  officials  of  the  War  Department  started  to 
alarm  former  Germans,  Italians  and  most  of  all  Japanese.  The 
plight  of  that  latter  group  is  well  known,  and  was  already  then 
the  horrible  example  of  what  could  happen  to  the  German  emigra— 
tion  as  well.  Only  six  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Thomas  Mann 
already  understood  that  the  anticipated  hardships  were  rather 


negligible,  that  he  did  not  need  any  guns,  short  wave  radios  or 
highly  sensitive  binoculars.  But  Thomas  Mann  was  horrified  by  the 
idea,  that  he  could  be  interned  to  some  "remote  spot"  like  Kan- 
sas.  And  he  remarked  bitterly  that  he  (and  all  German  refugees) 
had  fought  the  war  against  Hitler  long  before  the  United  States, 
thus  definitely  not  deserving  this  demeaning  status. 

The  Jewish  Club  of  1933  took  the  initiative  among  the  German- 
Jewish  refugees  living  on  the  West  Coast.  Their  represen tative^, 
Dr. Richard  Grau,  came  to  New  York,  to  participate  in  a meeting 
of  the  Council  of  !Aliens  from  Enomy  Countries,  and  was  then 
introduced  by  the  Federation  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  to 
the  War  Department  in  Washington,  which  was  "of  the  greatest 
signif icance  to  our  friends  in  the  West".  Minor  difficulties 
arose,  when  some  members  of  the  F- ederation ' s Executive  Committee 
expressed  their  doubts,  if  Dr.  Grau  was  Jewish  or  not,  but  appar — 
ently  this  "crisis"  was  resolved  in  peace. 

In  March  1942  the  congressional  Tolan  Committee , led  by  John  H. 
Tolan  (1935-47  democratic  House  representative  from  California), 
investigated  the  problem  of  enemy  aliens  in  California,  trying  to 
determine,  if  differences  among  enemy  aliens  could  be  estab- 
lished:  sorting  out  the  real  enemies  from  their  victims  and  from 
other  innocents.  Felix  Guggenheim,  an  immigrant  employed  by  the 
Jewish  Club  of  1933  and  thus  affiliated  with  the  Federation 
testified  before  the  Committee,  along  with  the  German  writers 
Bruno  Frank  and  Thomas  Mann,  who  was  impressed  by  the  openness, 
fairness  and  democratic  attitude  of  the  Committee,  that  "listened 
in  a friendly  and  patient  way  to  the  Japanese"  and  "treated  the 
Germans  especially  polite". 


The  solution 

In  May  of  1942,  Earl  G.  Harrison,  who  had  become  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  tvMo  months  before,  initiated  new 
legislation,  designed  to  differentiate  between  several  groups  of 
"enemy  Germans".  Immediately  the  Federation  suggested  to  offi- 
cials  in  Washington  how  immigrants'  organizations  and  individual 
immigrants  could  help  in  reclassifying  Jewish  refugees  from 
Germany.  It  was  ready  to  "prepare  material  in  order  to  convince 
the  federal  agencies,  that  members  of  our  group  were  expatriated" 
by  proving  that  they  were  Jewish. 

In  September  1942  the  German  Jewish  community  in  New  York  antici— 
pated  a change  for  the  better:  Proudly  Callmann  pronounced,  that 
"according  to  reliable  reports  received  by  the  Federation",  those 
who  are  "residing  in  this  country  since  January  1,  1924,  and  all 
stateless  persons"  will  be  reclassified  "in  the  near  future". 

Yet,  on  Columbus  Day,  1942,  Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle 
exempt£?d  only  Italians  from  enemy  alien  classification,  noting  at 
least,  that  there  were  still  "other  loyal  persons  now  classed  as 
alien  enemies".  He  promised,  to  look  into  all  the  expatriates' 
files  and  to  reclassify  them  individually. 
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Why  Biddle  failed  to  reclassify  the  expatriates  together  with  the 
Italians  was  never  fully  revealed.  In  a confidential  report  to 
the  Executive  Committee  on  October  19,  1942,  Callmann  told  about 
"anti-Semitic  circles  in  Biddle's  office",  who  had  argued,  that 
the  reclassification  of  stateless  persons  would  "help  only  the 
Jews" . 

The  urgency  of  the  enemy  alien  status  vanished  soon  after;  and 
although  the  Federation  went  on  arguing  for  reclassification,  it 
stopped  to  be  a topic  of  high  priority,  even  on  the  West  Coast. 
When  in  November  1942,  at  a reception  in  his  honor,  Thomas  Mann 
met  Vice  President  Wallace  and  the  Attorney  General,  Biddle 
promised,  that  the  "inconvenience"  of  the  enemy  alien  status 
would  be  canceled  shortly. 

To  be  sure:  there  were  more  pressing  things  now  bothering  the 
German  Jewish  immigrants  in  the  United  States.  When  the  Board 
discussed  the  anticipated  change  in  the  status  of  enemy  aliens  on 
October  5,  1942,  it  also  looked  into  "the  situation  of  Jews  still 
living  in  Europe",  coming  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  nothing 
could  be  done. 


Sorrow 

The  officers  of  the  Federation  were  clearly  deeply  frustrated, 
for  not  being  able  to  help  German  Jews  left  behind  in  Germany. 
When  the  so  called  "Ausbürgerungsgesetz"  was  passed  by  the  Nazis 
on  November  25,  1941,  Rabbi  Hahn  mused  in  bitter  irony,  if  this 
law  was  not  at  least  a way  out  from  the  burdensome  status  of 
being  considered  "enemy  aliens",  since  "Hitler  was  kind  enough  to 
expatriate  all  Jews  living  outside  Germany". 

E-iut  when  the  Nazis  had  passed  their  "Ausbürgerungsgesetz"  they 
were  only  partially  concerned  with  Jews  in  Great  Brit^iin  and  in 
the  United  States.  The  implications  of  this  Nazi  law  for  the  Jews 
still  trapped  in  Germany  was  a tragic  one:  It  made  it  legally 
possible  within  the  laws  of  the  "total  state"  to  confiscate  all 
belongings  left  behind  not  only  by  refugees,  but  also  by  those 
deported  to  the  East. 

Deportations  of  Jews  from  Germany  proper  began  in  the  autumn  of 
1941  (deportations  from  Vienna  had  started  on  mid  February  of 
1941),  shortly  before  the  Nazis  finally  forbade  all  emigration  of 
European  Jews  under  their  control  in  November  of  1941. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  Federation  relentlessly  tried  to  help  Jews 
in  Germany  to  get  visas  by  issuing  affidavits  in  the  United 
States,  or  even  by  attempting  to  break  a hole  into  the  tough 
"Paper  Walls"  of  a non  liberal  American  Immigration  Law.  □n 
□ctober  5,  1942  the  Board  discussed  "the  situation  of  Jews  still 
living  in  Europe",  coming  to  the  frustrating  conclusion  that 
nothing  could  be  done  by  the  Federation  to  ease  their  plight.  At 
that  time  the  members  of  the  board  were  clearly  alarmed  by  news 
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from  Germany,  without  yet  grasping  the  full  tragedy  of  things  to 
come.  In  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  German  Jewry  still  trapped 
in  Europe  they  elected  Herbert  Seeliger  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors:  he  "was  one  of  the  officers  of  the?  Jewish  Congregation  in 
Berlin  until  1940,  and  he  is  particularly  familiar  with  the 
situation  of  the  Jews  still  living  in  Germany". 


Free  Ports 

But  of  course,  efforts  to  save  those  trapped  .in  Europe  went  on. 
In  February  1943  the  Federation  tried  to  set  up  a trust  fund  for 
German  Jewish  refugees,  who  were  supposed  to  come  to  the  United 
States  after  the  war.  As  a matter  of  fact,  some  refugees  who  so 
far  had  survived  in  France  or  Spain,  tried  throughout  the  early 
1940s  to  enter  the  United  States. 

Dn  May  22,  1944,  the  Federation's  Eioard  of  Directors  sent  a 
resolution  to  President  Roose3velt,  asking  him  to  establish  a 
"Free  Port"  in  the  United  States,  where  refugees,  who  could  not 
be  permitted  entry  because  of  immigration  regulations,  would 
find  a haven  from  persecution.  There  was  no  imme?diate  answer, 
even  after  the  Federation  tried  to  involve  the  War  Refugee  Board. 
Rabbi  Gruenewald's  proposal,  to  set  up  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a 
refuge  for  German  Jews,  also  did  not  meet  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration. 

Then  came  August  5,  1944,  and  984  refugees,  918  of  whom  where 
Jews,  arrived  in  Fort  Ontario,  Oswego,  New  York.  President  Roose— 
velt  wanted  "to  send  them  back  upon  the  termination  of  the 
war",  but  the  Federation  "succeeded  in  arousing  the  public 
interest  for  these  refugees" , and  in  December  1945  they  got 
permission  to  stay.  This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Federation's 
noblest  achievements. 


Ad j ustmen t 

The  quest  for  American  Jewish  Un i ty 

During  1943  and  1948  the  Federation  took  part  in  the  efforts  of 
the  !American  Jewish  Conference  for  the  unification  of  American 
Jewry,  because  - or  in  spite  — of  Max  Warburg's  complaint  about 
"American  Jews  and  their  snobbism" : "The  agitation  among  the 
American  Jews  against  us  is  a Jewish  peculiarity,  which  we  should 
try  to  combat" . 

Rudolf  Callmann  and  Herman  Muller  worked  hard  for  the  recognition 
at  the  ill-fated  (American  Jet^ish  Conference,  specifically  dealing 
with  "post-war  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation",  and  with 
"Jewry's  stand  on  Palestine",  which  at  the  Conference  was  a 
decisive  Zionist  one,  working  after  1945  for  "the  establishment 
of  the  State  of  Israel". 

But  also  before  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Federation  took  a strong 
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pro-Zionist  stand,  when  "on  February  16,  1944,  Rabbi  Max 
Graenewald  presented  our  overall  views  with  respect  to  the 
rebirth  of  Zion  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  conducting  hearings  on  the  Bills  H.R. 
418  and  419. . . " . 


"Counci 1 for  the  Protection  of  the  Rights  and  Interests  of  Jews 
from  Germany" : 

From  December  1944  through  January  1945  the  Federation  hosted 
Dr. Siegfried  Moses  from  Jerusalem,  President  of  the  "Irgun  Olej 
Merkas  Europa"  (the  "Union  of  Emigrants  from  Central  Europe"  in 
Jerusalem).  Upon  his  initiative  the  "Council  of  Jews  from  Germa- 
ny"  (as  the  "Council  for  the  Protection  of  the  Rights  and  Intei■ 
ests  of  Jews  from  Germany"  usually  is  referred  to)  was  founded  on 
January  24,  1945. 

The  Council  was  an  association  of  three  independent  organisa- 
t ions , 

>1;  the  " Associaition  of  Jewish  Refugees  in  Great  Britain"  (London) 

* the  American  Federation  of  Jews  from  Central  Europe  (New  York) 

$ the  "Irgun  Clej  Merkaz  Europa"  (Jerusalem). 

A fourth  group  associated  with  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  the 
"German  Jewish  Representative  Committee"  (New  York)  joined  the 
Council  in  a "working  committee". 

Originally  the  Council  was  supposed  to  have  three  centers  in  New 
York,  Tel  Aviv  and  London.  But  when  Leo  Baeck  became  President 
of  the  Council  on  October  30,  1945,  his  new  home,  London,  became 
and  remained  the  Council's  main  center,  even  when  Siegfried  Moses 
assumed  the  presidency  after  Leo  Baeck ׳s  death  on  November  2, 
1956. 

On  April  25,  1945,  the  Council  of  Jews  from  Germany,  as  part  of  a 
wider  Jewish  delegation  and,  represented  by  Rudolf  Callmann, 
participated  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  convened  United 
Ntstions  Qrganizätt  ion  in  San  Francisco.  Callmann  submitted  a 
memorandum,  dealing  with  the  situation  of  German  JevMS  after  the 
war,  primarily  with  their  free  movement;  German  Jews  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  freely  their  country  of  residence,  including 
Palestine,  whose  "doors  ...  shall  be  reopened  to  Jewish  immigra- 
tion  . . . " . 

The  memorandum  also  dealt  with  former  and  present  Jewish  property 
in  Germany,  which  should  not  be  considered  "enemy  property",  but 
be  returned  to  its  lawful  owners. 

Being  a child  of  the  "post-war"  reparation  era,  the  Council's 
main  purpose  was  from  the  beginning  "Wiedergutmachung",  the 
collection  of  reparations  for  German  Jews.  It  thus  negotiated 
with  the  so-called  "successor  or gan i za tions" , which  collected 
"heirless  and  unclaimed  property"  in  Germany,  for  a fair  share  to 
benefit  its  group,  and  then  distributed  these  funds  among  the 
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different  German  Jewish  organisations  in  the  world,  thus  f inane- 
ing  their  social  programs. 

There  were  fights  among  friends:  Not  only  represented  the  Ameri- 
can  Federation  the  biggest  group  of  former  German  Jews,  and 
demanded  thus  the  lion's  share  of  the  moneys  allocated  to  the 
Council.  The  Federation  was  also  the  group  spending  most,  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States:  Every  single  Mark 
reaching  the  Council  through  the  Jewish  Restitution  Successor 
OrgsnizstioHf  could  buy  a small  basket  of  food  in  Israel,  but  was 
hardly  enough  in  New  York  to  use  public  transportation. 


Leo  Baec  k 

When  Leo  Baeck  was  liberated  from  Theresienstadt,  he  settled  in 
London  and  immediately  resumed  his  role,  as  the  "natural"  leader 
of  German  Jewry,  or  at  least  its  scattered  remnants,  represented 
by  the  Council  of  Jews  from  Germany.  He  assumed  this  presidency 
with  the  same  composure,  with  which  he  had  become  President  of 
the  Reichsvertretung,  devoting  time,  energy  and  his  personal 
contacts  to  such  mundane  items  as  fund  raising  and  restitution. 

During  his  stay  in  the  United  States,  while  he  taught  at  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati,  he  visited  New  York  and 
attended  several  meetings  at  the  Federation. 

□n  January  23,  1952,  Baeck  wrote  a letter  on  behalf  of  the  Feder- 
ation,  praising  it  as  "one  of  the  most  active  and  important 
members  of  the  Council  for  the  protection  of  rights  and  interests 
of  Jews  from  Germany,  of  which  I have  the  honor  to  be  President". 
He  specifically  mentioned  the  United  Restitution  Orgsinizationf 
which  - as  part  of  the  Federation  - represented  individuals  with 
material  claims  against  Germany  in  German  courts. 

Restitution  - "Wiedergutmachung"  - was  for  Baeck  not  just  an 
"affair  of  money  but  of  right".  Relentlessly  he  worked  for  a just 
settlement:  in  Germany,  putting  his  connection  with  President 
Theodor  Heuss  and  others  on  line,  in  order  to  achieve  Wiedergut- 
machung  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  then  as  President  of  the 
Council,  to  assure  a fare  share  of  the  funds  for  German  Jews. 


*'Post  War  Problems" 

In  America,  post-war  problems  were  discussed  much  deeper  and 
longer  than  in  Britain,  where  actual  fighting  had  gone  on,  while 
Americans  still  lived  in  peace.  As  a matter  of  fact,  post-war 
problems  like  "equality,  protection  of  minorities,  post-war  help, 
reconstruction,  colonisation",  etc.  were  discussed  in  the  United 
States  by  special  committees  of  five  different  American  Jewish 
organizations  as  early  as  1941. 

But  most  of  all,  "Post-War  Problems"  signified  "Restitutions  from 
Germany" . 
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The  of.  Reoara tions 

"WiedergutmachLing"  was  one  of  the  big  concerns  for  all  the  high 
officials  in  the  Federation  right  from  the  beginning;  but  when  in 
1942  people  in  the  United  States  started  to  talk  aloud  about  the 
possibility  of  reparations  for  German  Jews  after  the  war,  the 
Federation  saw  it  fit,  to  deny  all  rumors,  that  it  was  partici- 
pating  in  such  discussions;  "Nobody  should  be  able  to  say  after 
this  war,  that  while  the  peoples  fought,  the  Jews  just  calculat- 
ed  " . 


Pursued  by  the  ghost  of  anti-Semitism,  many  officers  of  the 
Federation  were  afraid  to  shed  a bad  light  on  German  Jews  in  the 
American  public.  On  the  other  hand,  they  acknowledged  that 
"Geschäf temacher " already  dealt  with  the  question  of  future 
reparations,  which  should  be  addressed  in  a more  dignified  way. 


And  they  were:  Max  Warburg  mentioned  the  claim  for  reparations 
("Reparationsansprüche")  in  his  opening  remarks  of  the  Federa- 
tion's  very  first  Board  Meeting  on  January  22,  1942:  The  man,  who 
had  lE?d  the  German  delegation  to  Versailles  in  1919  and  had  tried 
there  to  keep  reparations  as  small  as  possible,  was  now  himself 
the?  "victim  of  legalised  robbery"  and  saw  no  reason  for  any  "good 
will"  for  the  perpetrators.  "Future  reparations",  he  predicted, 
"will  be  dealt  with  differently,  from  those  in  1919". 


At  the  same  Board  Meeting  on  January  22,  1942,  the  lawyer  Dr. 
Karl  Ettinger,  presented  a memorandum  on  securing  proof  of  the 
damage  ("Beweissicherheit  der  Schäden"),  done  to  German  speaking 
Jews  by  the  Nazis,  in  order  to  present  the  facts  to  any  future 
peace  conference;  he  urged  the  Board  to  participate  in  the 
related  work  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  where  a sub  commit- 
tee  led  by  Nehemia  Robinson  already  dealt  with  all  legal  and 
moral  questions  concerning  reparations. 


Thus  the  Federation,  caring  for  the  material  security  of  the 
people  of  "its  group",  was  among  the  very  first  organizations, 
looking  into  the  possibility,  of  eventually  getting  back  some  of 
their  lost  property  in  Germany. 


In  May  1942  the  World  Jev-jish  Congress  invited  Jewish  personali- 
ties  in  the  United  States  to  attend  a meeting  on  "Postwar  Euro- 
pean  Problems".  The  Federation  responded  by  establishing  its  own 
sub-committee,  which  decided  - strictly  confidentially  - on 
January  12,  1943  that  "something  had  to  be  done"  about  future 
reparation  claims. 


Understandably,  most  of  the  Federation's  work  regarding  Repara- 
tions  went  on  behind  closed  doors,  but  always  in  close  coopera- 
tion  with  other  American  Jewish  organ-i zat ions  and  with  German 
Jewish  associations  ove^'seas. 

In  1944,  the  Federation's  President,  Professor  Nathan  Stein 
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initiated  a commission,  which  gathered  "information  as  to  the 
property  owned  by  Jewish  communities,  social  and  cultural  insti- 
tuitions  in  Germany.  ...  Thousands  of  questionnaires"  were  mailed, 
organized  and  compiled  under  the  title  "Former  Jewish  Communal 
Property  in  Germany",  forming  "a  most  valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion"  for  future  organizations  (e.g.  the  Jewish  Restitution 
Successor  Org<snization  and  Jewish  Cultural  Reconstruction)  that, 
after  the  war,  entered  their  restitution  claims  on  behalf  of 
surviving  Nazi  victims. 

This  survey  by  the  Federation  stood  in  line  again  with  similar 
projects  in  the  United  States,  in  England  and  in  Palestine,  where 
to  the  question  of  "Reparations"  the  one  of  "Indemnification"  was 
added:  There  was  a memorandum  of  the  Executive  of  the  "Associa- 
tion  of  Jewish  Refugees  in  Great  Britain",  (London,  1943)  on 
"Jewish  Post-War  planning";  an  article  on  "Wiedergutmachungs- 
forderungen  der  Juden"  by  Siegfried  Moses  from  the  "Irgun  Dlej 
Merkaz  Europa"  (Tel  Aviv,  1943),  which  later  was  expanded  into  a 
book;  and  an  article  on  "Indemnification  and  Reparations"  by 
Nehemia  Robinson  (New  York,  1944),  published  at  the  Institute  for 
Jewish  Affairs  of  the  Am£?rican  Jewish  Congress  and  the  World 
Jewish  Congress. 


Wiedergutmachung 

Immediately  after  the  liberation  of  Germany,  the  Federation  in 
accord  with  other  American  Jewish  organizations  forcefully  lob- 
bied  on  behalf  of  all  surviving  Nazi  victims.  Positive  responses 
came,  among  others,  from  the  U.S.  War  Department  and  the  office 
of  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 

The  Federation  was  most  of  all  concerned  with  securing  the  civil 
rights  of  Jews  in  Germany,  their  physical  well-being,  and  the 
destitution  of  all  Jewish  property  confiscated  by  the  Nazis.  At 
the  same  time  the  Federation  raised  funds  among  German  and  Aus- 
trian  organizations  in  the  United  States  to  help  Jewish  survi- 
vors,  "netting  nearly  65,000  Dollars". 

More  than  two  years  after  the  war,  on  November  10,  1947,  the 

first  restitution  laws  in  the  American  and  in  the  French  zone 
took  place, 

"providing  for  the  restitution  of  identifiable  property  which 
was  taken  from  its  rightful  owners  during  the  period  from 
January  30,  1933  to  May  8,  1945", 

And  in  1949,  the  American  occupation  authorities  in  Germany 
passed  the  first  Indemnification  Law  ("Entschädigungsgesetz"),  to 
"compensate  for  incarceration  in  prisons  or  concentration 
camps  . . . and  to  repair  other  losses  which  cannot  be  restored 
in  kind". 

Similar  jurisdiction  was  passed  1950  in  the  French  zone. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  reparations  for  individuals,  and  imme- 
dicAtely  the  Federation  stepped  in  "mit  Rat  und  Tat",  to  help 
German  Jews  in  the  United  States  to  claim  their  rights. 
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Not  only  kept  the  Federation  "the  interested  parties  abreast  of 
all  major  developments  in  the  field  of  restitution  ( Wiedererstat- 
tung)  and  indemnification"  (Entschädigung)  by  publishing  Informa- 
tion  E<ulletins  and  articles  in  "Aufbau",  it  also  provided  valu- 
able  practical  help  to  individual  claimants  through  the  United 
Restitution  □rganization . 


"Un i ted  Restitution  □rganization" 

In  order  to  prevent  private  attorneys  from  undue  gains  through 
the  inexperience  of  some  claimants,  and  to  help  them  filing  their 
claims  correctly,  "to  obtain  what  was  their  due",  the  Council  of 
Jews  from  Germany  established  a "world-wide  Legal-Aid  Associa- 
tion"  in  1948,  called  the  United  Restitution  Organization  (URO), 
which  was  licensed  by  the  German  authorities  to  represent  claim- 
ants  in  German  courts. 

URÜ  was  the  brainchild  of  Dr.  Kurt  Alexander,  a former  German 
lawyer  r־esiding  at  that  time  in  London.  After  the  London  office, 
headed  by  Kurt  Alexander  was  installed,  other  offices  opened  in 
short  succession  in  Germany,  France,  Israel,  and  New  York. 

Here  Herman  Muller,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Federation  set  up 
URG  as  a department  within  the  Federation  to  deal  with  individual 
cases . 

At  the  beginning  it  was  just  a small  office  on  Broadway  and 
Street  in  Manhattan.  After  all,  reparations  at  this  time  were 
limited  to  the  U.S.  zone  in  Germany,  and  concerned  only  the 
restitution  of  real  estate  and  tangible  property  there.  When 
Muller  offered  a job  to  Gunter  Kamm,  a former  lawyer  in  Germany, 
who  had  come  to  the  United  States  via  Shanghai  in  1947,  he  warned 
him  that  URG  might  last  just  for  a few  months,  and  suggested, 
that  Kamm  should  keep  his  other  job. 

But  URG  grew  in  size  and  importance:  1949  the  Federation  estab- 
lished  a special  "Indemnification  Section"  based  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  United  Restitution  □ffice,  which  was  set  up  in 
order  to  provide  information  and  assistance  regarding  the  Indem- 
nification  Law.  And  one  year  later  the  office  became  self  sup- 
porting  by  asking  for  a contingency  fee  of  eight  percent  of  all 
claims  succe?3sf ul  ly  handled. 

□n  April  1,  1953,  URG  took  on  an  even  wider  field,  by  becoming  a 
memb0?r  of  the  so  called  Clsiims  Conference,  the  "Conference  on 
Jewish  Material  Claims  against  Germany",  that  had  been  founded  to 
obtain  funds  from  West-Germany  for  all  aspects  of  individual  and 
col lective  "Wiedergutmachung"  . 

URG  was  now  supplying  "legal  and  factual  information"  not  only  to 
German  Jews,  but  to  all  American  Jewish  Nazi  victims,  who  were 
not  familiar  with  the  German  legal  situation  and  needed  help  in 
pursuing  their  claim  for  restitution  and  indemnification.  It  kept 
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on  working  in  New  York  within  the  framework  of  the  Federation 
under  the  leadership  of  Hermann  Muller.  Gunter  Kamm  was  now  in 
charge  of  those  who  originally  had  lived  in  Germany,  while  a 
second  desk  was  added  for  the  Department  of  Displaced  Person־־ 
within  URO. 

In  it׳s  peak  year  1960  URO  had  grown  to  180  employees  in  New 
York,  and  close  to  loou  employees  worldwide.  At  the  same  time  the 
Federation  had  well  expanded  its  original  constituency.  It  had 
become  "address  and  platform"  not  only  for  German  Jewish  immi- 
grants,  but  for  many  other  Nasi  victims  in  the  United  States,  for 
whom  "URO"  had  become  a household  word,  held  in  high  esteem 

since  the  office  had  helped  them  and  their  families  to  establish 
material  security. 

Throughout  the  years  the  Federation  worked  for  widening  and 
improving  all  kind  of  individual  and  collective  reparation  pay- 
ments  for  its  0רץ  group  and  all  Nazi  victims  living  in  America. 
Through  its  affiliation  with  the  Council  of  Jews  from  Germany  it 
also  participated  in  the  wider  issues  of  "Wiedergutmachung " . 

]!he  "Successor  Grqanizations" 

Since  the  Holocaust  had  not  only  uprooted  German  Jewry,  but  had 
also  killed  innumerable  German  Jews  and  destroyed  Jewish  communi- 
ties  and  congregations,  it  became  painfully  clear,  that  in  many 
cases  Jewish  property  could  not  just  be  returned  to  it׳s  former 
owners,  or  even  to  their  heirs.  Thus  an  American  decree  estab- 
lished  the  'Jewish  Restitution  Successor  Organization"  (JRSO)  in 
yi/,  which  was  declared  the  legal  successor  to  all  heirless 
Jewish  property  in  the  American-occupied  zone  of  Germany.  Similar 
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JRuG  collected  and  than  disposed  of  heirless  property,  to  "use 
the  proceeds  Tor  general  Jewish  purposes".  But  the  exact  way  how 
to  do  this  was  a constant  source  of  friction  for  all  participat- 

Leo  Baeck,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Jews  from  Germany  and  it's 
affiliated  organizations,  demanded,  that  "20־/.  of  the  net  proceeds 
from  the  realization  of  heirless  and  unclaimed  Jewish  property" 
should  be  set  aside  for  use  by  the  Council  >׳־  H y 
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But  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  and  the  Jewish  Agency  were 
opposed  to  this  idea,  because  they  had  invested  heavily  in  estab- 
lishing  JRSD,  and  because,  so  they  argued,  all  German  Jewish 
individuals  could  claim  their  money  versus  URÜ  anyway,  thus  not 
being  forced  to  touch  "heirless  property".  Furthermore,  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  did  not  want  heirless  funds,  the  sad 
remnants  of  the  Holocaust,  to  benefit  the  wealthy  Jewish  congr־e- 
gations  in  the  United  States,  which  were  in  no  need  of  outside 
contributions. 

The  representatives  of  German  Jewry  felt  bitter  about  this  quar — 
rel  , As  they  saw  it,  "most  of  the  funds  collected  by  JRSD  be־״ 
longed  mostly  to  their  group",  the  one,  that  has  been  the  most 
affluent  one  of  those,  who  suffered  through  the  Holocaust.  German 
Jews  felt,  that  the  others  "tried  to  push  them  out",  by  designing 
JRSD  funds  for  "general  Jewish  purposes".  But  after  lengthy 
negotiations,  a compromise  could  finally  be  reached  on  November 
2,  1954,  thus  securing  most  valuable  funds  from  the  successor 
organizations  (among  other  projects)  for  social  purposes  in  the 
United  States  via  the  Ame?rican  Federation  of  Jews  from  Central 
Europe . 


The?  "Conference  on  Je?wish  Material  Claims  against  Germany " 

When  the  Federal  Republic  was  founded  in  1949,  and  its  Chancel- 
lor,  Konrad  Adenauer  promised  two  years  later,  "to  right  the 
horrible  wrongs  committed  on  the  Jews  under  the  Nazi  Regime", 
legislation  for  all  aspects  of  Wiedergutmachung  passed  to  West 
Germany,  which  opened  negotiations  with  the  State  of  Israel  and 
with  the  "Conference  on  Jewish  Material  Claims  against  Germany", 
representing  23  Jewish  organizations  from  France,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

The  negotiations  began  on  March  20,  1952  in  Wassenaar  near  The 
Hague.  An  agreement  was  signed  in  Luxembourg  on  September  10, 
1952  by  Adenauer,  Moshe  Sharett,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  Nahum  Goldmann,  the  President  of  the  so 
called  Claims  Conference. 

As  Rudolf  Callmann  saw  it,  the  so  called  "Luxembourg  agreement" 
ultimately  "secured  about  11'/.  of  the  collective  restitution 
returns  for  the  German  Jewish  group".  Callmann  considered  this 
"unjust"  and  "not  enough".  This  was,  in  Callmann's  judgment,  "not 
in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  German  government, 
which  would  have  thought  of  it's  own  former  citizens  first: 
"Adenauer  had  told  me  that  we  shguld  be  the  foremost  benefici- 
aries  of  all  money  which  came  from  Germany.  This  position  was 
just  ignored " . 

Max  Gruenewald  agreed,  and  did  not  hold  back  to  say  so  to  Nahum 
Goldmann:  "It  seems  that  everybody  is  entitled,  except  the 
heir",  to  which  Goldmann  reportedly  reacted  with  "dismay". 

Rudolf  Callmann  and  Frederick  Borchardt  who  represented  the 
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Fedejration  at  the  Claims  Conference  had  the  feeling  "that  ...  the 
Eastern  Jews  dominated  the  Claims  Conference.  ...  (It)  felt  that 
we  (Jews  from  Germany)  should  be  excluded  from  benefits  coming 
out  of  the  Conference". 

Gruejnewald  cites  an  example  for  this  attitude  from  a later  date, 
when  revenues  from  the  Claims  Conference  started  to  be  distribut- 
ed : Under  Silberman's  presidency  the  Federation  tried  to  estab- 
lish  a "rotation  fund",  from  which  individual  claims  appli- 
cants  could  have  borrowed  a certain  sum,  until  their  "Wieder — 
gutmachung"  would  go  through.  Gruenewald  and  Herman  Muller 
tried  to  get  money  for  the  rotation  fund  from  B'nai  B'rith, 
which  just  had  gotten  restitution  for  it's  lost  property  in 
Germany  through  Muller's  extensive  help,  "but  B'nai  E<'rith's 
payment  was  rather  meager" . In  May  1963  the  whole  Board  took  on 
the  issue  of  B'nai  B'rith,  which  refused  to  grant  the  Council  of 
Jews  from  Germany  the  same?  11’/.  of  its  restitutions,  that  the 
Council  got  from  JRSG. 

Gruene?wald  remembered  that  some  German  Jews  - maybe  even  Leo 
E^aeck  himself,  who  represeen ted  the  Council  of  Jews  from  Germany 
at  the  Claims  Conference  - wanted  to  go  their  own  way,  and  start 
their  own  negotiations  with  Germany,  since  they  believed  to  have 
"enough  political  muscle";  but  Gruenewald  was  not  one  of  those. 
He  understood,  that  getting  any  restitution  or  indemnification 
from  Germany  depended  on  the  strength  of  a united  Jewish  front 
and  on  global  issues,  rather  than  on  the  benevolence  of  any 
Germcin  government  toward  a small  and  scattered  group  of  former 
German  victims.  This  was  apparently  also  understood  by  Callmann 
himself,  who  in  spite  of  all  his  misgivings  stayed  with  the 
Claims  Conference,  and  became  even  it's  Vice  President  in  1955. 
The  newly  established  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  knew  too  well, 
that  it's  place  among  the  nations  as  an  equal  partner  depended 
not  in  the  least  upon  it's  deeds  "in  the  fields  of  restitution", 
äs  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  in  the  American  zone  of  Germany, 
John  J.  McCloy,  h£*d  put  it  earlier. 


Protests 

Curt  Silberman  as  president  of  the  Federation,  together  with  his 
new  Executive  Director,  Herbert  Strauss,  opened  a new  chapter  in 
this  organization's  activities:  within  the  rather  narrow  limits 
of  its  constitution  it  started  "reaching  out",  getting  into• rough 
water  of  American  Jewish  politics;  It  still  did  not  gain  the  full 
recognition  it  wanted  (and  deserved)  as  one  of  the  "major  Jewish 
organizations"  in  this  country,  but  it  became  an  "address"  as 
well  as  the  "platform",  it  had  been  before. 

As  a platform,  the  Federation  spoke  and  acted  for  German  speaking 
Jews  in  the  United  States,  particularly  those  who  came  to  this 
country  because  of  the  Nazi  persecution.  But  as  an  address  it 
invited  its  own  group,  as  well  as  others,  to  take  advantage  of 
its  wide?  array  of  experience. 
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The  key,  undoubtedly,  was  URO:  So  many  Nasi  victims  - Czechs, 
Poles,  Hungarians,  Rumanians,  Yugoslavians,  as  well  as  German 
speakers  - knew  the  Federation's  address  (literally),  as  the 
place,  where  they  could  claim  their  restitution,  that  the  Federa- 
tion  also  became  their  address,  when  they  had  to  express  their 
discontent  with  the  speed,  quality  and  quantity  of  " Wiedergutma- 
Chung",  once  the  Federal  Republic  seemed  to  start  stalling  the 
process.  ^ 


In  the  first  months  of  1964,  Curt  Silberman  was  the  president  of 
a wide  coalition  of  victims'  organizations,  that  held  a biq 
proteest  rally  on  March  22  at  the  Hotel  Americana  in  New  York,  to 
criticize  some  shortcomings  of  the  pending  legislation  in’  the 
Bundestag  in  connection  with  the  so  called  "Schlußgesetz".  The 
rally  was  attended  by  hundreds  of  people  and  found  a wide  echo  in 
t he  Ame r i c an  public. 


yiroughout  this  year,  the  protests  held  on:  In  New  York  another 
Major  Protest  Meeting"  was  held,  while  Silberman  in  the  name  of 

the  coalition  conducted  "negotiations  with  German  authorities  in 
Bonn " . 

□n  February  23,  1965,  Silberman  went  to  Washington,  to  confer  - 
among  others  - with  Senators  Javits  and  Kennedy ’ about  "the  moral 
support,  the  United  States  could  lend  to  the  Nazi  victims'  mini- 
mal  demands  in  regard  to  the  Schl ußg^setz” . 


Social  Concerns 


Un i ted  He 1 p , Inc. 


One  year  after  its  foundation,  the  Federation's  Executive  Secre- 
tary  Dr.  Ernst  Fraenkel  presented  a paper  to  the  Board,  dealing 
With  "social  adjustment"  of  German  Jews  in  the  United  States; 
Dr. Friedrich  Brodnitz  urged  an  amendment,  to  point  out  "the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  middle  class  which  has  been  deprived  of 
Its  financial  backing". 
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Therefore  it  must  have  come  as  a tremendous  shock  to  the  officers 
Of  the  Federation,  when  the  Executive  Committee  of  JRSO  refused, 
to  allow  any  funds  accrued  from  "heirless"  Jewish  property,  to 
reach  North  America,  where  allegedly  the  network  of  Jewish  con- 
gregations  and  organizations  was  so  tight,  that  no  one  had  to 


5uff£?r  any  hardship. 


In  19S3,  the  Council  of  Jews  from  Germany  presented  its  overall 
"Social  Agenda"  ( S02:ial  programm ) to  the  Claims  Conference.  Ac- 
cording  to  this  plan,  the  Federation  was  supposed  to  get  4.5 
millions  for  old  age  homes  and  other  social  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  But,  as  William  Stagen  from  Los  Angeles  put  it 
rather  bluntly,  "Americcsn  Jews  from  the  Conference  did  not  want 
any  money  going  to  the  United  States,  since  Jews  here  were  rich 
anyway" . 

At  the  height  of  the  Federation's  most  bitter  negotiations  with 
JRSÜ  in  1953,  Frederick  Borchardt,  who  diligently  represented  the 
Federation  at  the  successor  organisation,  could  land  his  first 
victory,  by  convincing  JRS□  to  support  at  least  specific  social 
projects  in  the  United  States.  As  a pilot  project  for  such  under — 
takings,  the  service  agency  "Help  and  Reconstruction"  instituted 
the  "Help  and  Reconstruction  Fund  for  the  Aged  Inc."  to  receive 
money  from  JRSÜ- 

When  a year  later  JRSD  finally  agreed,  to  let  its  funds  finance 
social  issues  in  North  America,  the  Federation  renamed  the  "Help 
and  Reconstruction  Fund  for  the  Aged,  Inc.",  into  "United  Help", 
allocating  to  it  the  sums  originally  given  'by  JRSO  to  the  "Fund", 
and  designating  United  Help  as  an  organization  designed  to  chan- 
nel  German  reparation  funds  in  the  United  States  for  social 
pu  r־ poses . 

"United  Help,  Inc."  was  actually  an  organization  encompassing 
five  others:  It  stood  under  the  leadership  of  the  Federation, 
represented  the  three  refugee  welfare  agencies  in  New  York, 
namely  "Help  and  Reconstruction",  "Selfhelp  of  Emigres  from 
Central  Europe",  and  "Blue  Card",  and  accepted  furthermore  the 
aid  of  the  "Gustav  Wurzweiler  Foundation",  established  1950  by  a 
former״  German  Jewish  banker  and  philanthropist. 

All  its  funds  went  foremost  to  United  Help's  founding  members. 
Selfhelp,  Help  and  Reconstruction,  and  Blue  Card  in  New  York, 
whose  work  United  Help  was  supposed  to  centralize;  but  it  funded 
also  other,  smaller  organizations  and  services  in  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  other  American  cities. 

Originally  United  Help  was  the  "social  arm"  of  the  Federation, 
and  as  such  part  of  it;  but  at  the  same  time  United  Help  was  also 
its  own  organization  with  its  own  financial  sources.  Board  of 
Directors,  and  Executive  Committee  that  eventually  "severed 
connections  with  the  Federation". 

When  the  first  half  of  1964  the  end  of  the  flow  of  restitution 
money  was  already  foreseeable,  the ־Federation  decided  to  raise 
money  in  support  of  its  social  agenda:  The  "Combined  Campaign  for 
Victims  of  Nazi  Oppression,  conducted  by  United  Help,  Selfhelp, 
Blue  Card,  and  Help  Reconstruction,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Jewish  Philanthropic  Fund  of  1933  (JPF)  and  supported  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Jews  from  Central  Europe".  The  campaign 


tfiat  did  not  accept  any  con tr־ibutions  under  % 1,000,  was  headed 
by  the  Federation's  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Rudolf  Callmann. 


The  Jewish  Phi 1 an thropic  Fund  of  1933  (JPF) 

Since  the  Federation  from  its  beginning  was  not  tax  exempt,  it 
VMas  very  har־d  to  carry  out  its  social  and  cultural  obligations 
toward  the  German  Jewish  community  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
"Jewish  Philanthropic  Fund  of  1933"  was  originally  established  in 
1953  and  reorganized  as  a independent  organization  in  1960. 

The  Philanthropic  Fund  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "fund  raising 
arm  of  the  Federation"  - an  expression  that  is  somehow  mislead- 
ing , since  it  hardly  collects  any  funds  for  the  Federation's  own 
use.  Furthermore  the  Fund  is  an  independent  organization  with  its 
own  board,  although  there  were  always  influential  people  serving 
on  both  boards  at  the  same  time. 

Instead  the  Fund  is  a "Community  Chest"  for  the  social  and  cul- 
tural  agencies  of  the  German  Jewish  group  - agencies  that  are 
fully  independent  of  the  Federation  -,  particularly  Selfhelp, 
Blue  Card,  The  Margaret  Tietz  Nursing  Home,  the  Research  Founda- 
tion  for  Jewish  Immigration,  and  the  Leo  Baeck  Institute. 

The  Jewish  Philanthropic  Fund  raises  tax  exempt  funds  "mainly 
through  a program  of  legacies",  so  not  to  conflict  with  all  other 
agencies,  which  are  soliciting  gifts  from  living  people.  It  then 
allocates  this  money  "based  on  individual  petitions  by  the 
social  or  cultural  agencies". 


Care  for  the  Elderly 

When  the  percentage  of  elderly  people  among  the?  German  Jewish 
emigres  became  bigger  and  bigger,  it  was  the  desire  of  any  club, 
congregation  or  organization  in  this  group,  to  take  care  of  their 
parents  in  a dignified  way,  instead  of  subjecting  them  to  rely  on 
long  waiting  lists  in  any  of  the  existent  old  age  homes,  Jewish 
or  not. 

"We  wanted  . . . institutions  and  homes  where  our  people  were 
separated  from  non-German  speaking  Jews.  The  old  men  or  women 
need  people  around  them  who  speak  their  language". 

Different  social  agencies  within  the  German  Jewish  community  all 
over  the  country  could  take  care  of  that. 

One  of  the  first  such  institutions  was  "Christadora  House"  on  New 
York's  Lower  East  Side,  founded  in  1942  by  Selfholp  and  the 
"American  Friends  Service  Committee"  (Quakers).  Christadora  House 
was  actually  a "Co-operative  Residence  Club",  designed  for  those 
unfortunate  German  Nazi  refugees  - "late  middle  aged"  or  older  -, 
who  were  stranded  in  America  without  social  security  or  any  other 
mearie  of  support.  1948  it  moved  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  it 
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changed  its  name  to  "Newark  House"  and  became  a home  for  the  agt-cl 
under  the  administrative  direction  of  Margaret  Tietz.  "Newark 
House"  eventually  received  some  grants  from  United  Help. 

United  Help's  own  first  project  in  the  field  of  old  age  care  was 
a contribution  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Beth  Abraham  Home  in 
the  Bronx  (New  York),  where  one  new  floor  with  35  beds  was  added, 
and  reserved  for  the  use  of  Nazi  victims. 

A similar  arrangement  was  found  in  California,  were  the  Jewish 
Club  of  1935  "entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Jet^ish  Home  for 
the  Aged  in  Los  Angelesi  When  this  Home,  belonging  to  the  whole 
Jewish  community  of  Los  Angeles,  moved  to  a new  building  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  the  Club  contributed  $ 120,000  for  the 
erection  of  its  own  wing,  thus  securing  fifteen  beds  "for  our 
people  when  we  needed"  them:  The  lion's  share  of* this  money  came 
from  United  Help,  the  rest  from  a fund  raising  drive. 

Cither,  similar  projects  funded  by  United  Help  took  place  across 
the  United  States,  wherever  Nazi  victims  in  general,  and  German 
Jews  in  particular  needed  them. 

United  Help's  biggest  and  most  prestigious  project  was  the  erec- 
tion  of  the  two  Kissena  apartment  complexes  for  the  aged  in 
Flushing,  Queens  (New  York).  The  project  was  financed  mainly  by 
restitution  money,  secured  from  JRS□  via  the  Federation,  with 
extra  funds  supplied  by  the  Gustav  Wurzweiler  Foundation  , and  by 
a mortgage  from  the  "N€?w  York  State  Division  of  Housing". 

The  first  tenants  moved  into  Kissena  I in  1964;  757.  of  them  were 
German  speaking  Jews,  60  years  or  older.  All  of  them  lived  an 
independent  life  in  their  own  apartments  with  their  own  furni- 
ture,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  full  support  of  social  work- 
ers  and  home  makers  (provided  by  Self help).  Most  of  all  they  had 
the  full  social  and  cultural  surroundings  of  their  own  group, 
complete  with  a German  library. 

Kissena  II  was  added  six  years  later.  Since  then  the  almost 
purely  "German  character"  of  the  Kissena  apartment  complexes  got 
watered  down  when  Eastern  European  Nazi  victims  and  other  Ameri- 
cans  moved  in  from  the  New  York  area. 

The  "Jewish  Philanthropic  Fund  of  1933"  also  engaged  in  old  age 
care:  1966  it  installed  the  "New  York  Foundation  for  Nursing 
Homes",  which  in  turn  built  the  "Margaret  Tietz  Center  for  Nurs- 
ing  Care"  in  Kew  Gardens,  Queens  (New  York):  a nursing  home, 
originally  designed  to  house  German  Jewish  Nazi  victims. 


Cul tural  activities 

The  Federation  established  its  own  Cultural  Committee,  chaired  by 
Rudolf  Callmann,  as  early  as  in  March  1942.  It  planned  a symposi- 
urn  of  all  leading  personalities  within  the  German  Je^^^ish  immigra- 
tion  on  Jewish  cultural  contributions,  and  discussed  the  possi- 
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bilities  of  transf arming  Congregation  Habonim's  "Frans  Rosensweig 
Lehrhaus"  into  an  institution  of  the  Federation. 

E־!ut  far  more  pressing  legal  and  economic  concerns  prevented  these 
projects  of  actually  taking  shape. 

After  the  war,  Prof.  Nathan  Stein,  who  was  then  President  of  the 
Federation  proposed  a book  on  German  Jews  in  America:  "Jews  from 
Germany  in  the  United  States",  edited  by  Eric  Hirshler  with  an 
introduction  by  F'labbi  Max  Gruenewald  was  published  1955  at  Farrar 
S fra us  in  New  York. 


Lea  Baeck  Institute 
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The  Leo  Baeck  Institute,  a research  institute  devoting 
the  history  of  the  Jevjish  community  in  German  speaking 
was  founded  1955  by  the  Council  of  Jews  from  Germany 
OLisly  in  Jerusalem,  London,  and  New  York  with  funds 
"Successor  Grganisations" . It  was  never  affiliated 
Federation,  although  it  assisted  in  establishing  the 


New  York  branch,  and  there  were  influential  people  serving  on 
both  boards,  particularly  Rabbi  Max  Gruenewald  who  was  interna- 
tional  pr־esident  of  the  Institute  as  successor  to  Siegfried 
Moses.  Under  Gruenewald׳ s presidency  the  New  York  branch  made 
"policy  (in  a guarded  way)  for  all  three  Institutes". 


"Research  Foundation  for  Jewish  Immigration"  ( RFJ I ) 

The  Research  Foundation  was  founded  1972  on  the  initiative  of 
Curt  Silberman  and  Herbert  Strauss,  then  President  and  Executive 
Vice  President  respectively  of  the  Federation. 

Three  years  earlier  the  two  officials  participated  at  a meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Jehis  from  Germany  in  London,  where  Strauss 
suggested  a concerted  effort  of  all  the  Council's  affiliates,  to 
write  the  "universal  history  of  the  German-Jewish  immigration 
after  1933  in  the  several  countries". 

The?  proposal  Wcis  accepted  and  a small  amount  of  money  was  alio- 
cated  to  all  participants. 

Back  in  New  York,  the  Federation  established  an  "organisational 
framework"  for  the  Federation's  effort  toward  that  history:  a tax 
exempt  foundation  with  the  possibility  of  soliciting  gifts  or 
legacies  for  the  conduct  of  its  work.  The  Foundation's  coordina- 
tor  of  research  and  Executive  Director  was  (and  is)  Herbert 
Strauss;  its  Board  of  Directors  consisted  entirely  of  members, 
sitting  at  the  same  time  on  the  Federation's  Board  as  well. 

Since  its  establishment  the  Research  Foundation  accomplished 
three  major  projects: 

1.)  A six  part  series  on  "Jewish  Immigrants  of  the  Nazi  Period  in 
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the  U.S.A."  (New  York,  .199-1987/־)  which  provided  all  the 
necessary  source  materials  for  the  planned  history  and  turned 
out  to  be  a most  useful  tool  for  researchers  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

2.)  An  □ral  History  Collection,  documenting  "the  social,  econom- 
ic,  and  intellectual  processes  involv'ed  in  the  immigration, 
resettlement,  and  acculturation  of  immigrants  from  Centra] 
Europe  of  the  Nazi  period":  a collection  of  about  250  audio 
taped  and  transcribed  intervievjs  with  immigrants  from  across 
the  country. 


The  "International  Bicgraphical  Dictionary  of  Central  Europe- 
an  Emigres  1933-1945.  Sponsored  by  the  Research  Foundation 
for  Jewish  Immigration,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  the  Institut  für 
Zeitgeschichte,  München,  directed  by  He!־bert  A.  Strauss  and 


1980-1983" . The  three  part  dictionary, 
endeavor,  "documents  the  life  history 


Werner  Röder,  München, 
a truly  international 
of  about  8000  emigres" 


3.  ) 


Remembering  Kristal Inacht 

□n  November  9,  1990,  on  the  52'י‘^  anniversary  of  the  German  Novem- 
ber  Pogrom  "Kristallnacht",  the  Federation  once  again  gave  testi- 
mony  to  one  of  German  Jev‘4ry'5  most  valuable  heritages:  There  can 
be  " Bev'-jahrung  im  Untergang"  - Reaffirmation  in  Destruction. 
"Flames",  as  Curt  Silberman  wrote,  "may  destroy  physical  struc- 
tures,  they  cannot,  however,  extinguish  the  spirit  to  survive  and 
to  rebuild" . 

In  this  spirit  the  Federation  and  its  President,  Rabbi  Dr.  Robert 
Lehman,  chose  that  date  to  honor  the  Consul  General  of  Denmark  in 
New  York,  and  with  him  the  Danish  people  that  showed  30  much 
courage  and  altruism  in  the  dark  days  of  World  War  Tv>J0 , when  it 
protected  its  Jewish  community  from  the  onslaught  of  the  Nazis. 

□n  Kristal Inacht , to  quote  Curt  Silberman  again,  the  "flames 
destroyed  the  synagogues  of  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  sig- 
naled  the  beginning  of  the  Endlosung" . That  is  why  it  is  of  such 
great  importance  to  remember  it,  to  commemorate  Kristallnacht, 
and  to  introduce  a special  liturgy  for  the  synagogue  evening 
service  on  or  around  November  9^^:  not  as  a substitute,  but  as  an 
addition  to  Holocaust  Services  which  are  held  on  "Ycm  HaShoa"  in 
April  or  May.  Rabbi  Lehman  is  one  of  the  driving  forces  and  • main 
contributors  to  this  project  which  is  not  only  important  to 
German  Jewish  congregations  in  the  United  States,  but  to  American 
Jewry  at  large. 

When  the  whole  Jewish  world  commemorated  the  50^^'  anniversary  of 
Kristallnacht  in  1988,  the  Federation  — and  particularly  its 
President,  K.  Peter  Lekisch  - led  the  organizational  efforts  in 
New  York  for  a special  synagogue  service  at  Temple  Emmanuel. 

Dne  year  later,  in  a strange  twist  of  history,  the  Federation 
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found  another  reason  to  speak  out  in  connection  with  Kristall- 
nacht:  51  years  after  this  pogrom  the  Berlin  fell;  an  event 

that  caused  so  much  joy  in  both  parts  of  (Sermany  that  many  voices 
were  heard,  to  install  November  9^*י  as  a new  national  holiday״ 
Robert  Lehman,  who  just  had  assumed  his  presidency  of  the  Federa- 
tion  after  K.  Peter  Lekisch's  death,  was  among  the  first  Jewish 
leaders  to  write  to  the  governments  of  both  German  Republics, 
urging  them  to  use  their  judgment  of  decency  and  not  to  convert 
that  infamous  November  9^'י  from  a day  of  worldwide  sorrow  into 
one  of  German  joy. 

These  letters  were  one  more  step  on  the  thorny  road  to  "Moral 
Restitution"  - a concept,  introduced  by  Curt  Silberman  to  the 
Council  of  Jews  from  Germany  and  to  the  Federation  in  1902,  and 
representing  since  then  one  of  its  most  pressing  tasks. 

Not  that  Material  Restitution  is  a topic  of  the  past!  46  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  Two,  there  are  still  many  material 
issues  that  must  be  resolved,  and  can  be  resolved  now,  particu.- 
larly  after  the  dramatic  political  changes  in  Europe  since  1989. 
Many  Jewish  organizations  all  over  the  globe  are  part  of  these 
efforts,  together  with  the  American  Federation  of  Jews  from 
Central  Europe  which  is  still  the  foremost  address  for  manv  Naz־: 
victims  in  the  United  States. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  still  important,  how  this  "new" 
ny  defines  herself  with  regard  to  the  Jewish  people,  and 
the  Federation's  duty  to  press  her  for  clear  answers. 

The  Federation's  most  valuable  contributions  to  all  these  issues 
caused  the  Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major  American  Jewish 
□rganizations  finally  in  1991  to  accept  it  as  an  observer,  thus 
acknowledging  the  importance  of  the  Federation  within  the  frame- 
work  of  American  Jewry. 


Germa- 
it  is 


But  the  responsibility  to  carry  on  its  mission  now  lies  with  the 
third  generation  of  American  Jews  from  Central  Europe;  The  Feder — 
at.ion'5  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Curt  Silberman,  was  an  adult,  when 
he  arrived  in  this  country;  the  Federation's  President,  Robert 
Lehman,  was  an  eleven  year  old  boy.  A third  generation  that 
already  was  born  in  this  country  has  reached  adulthood  since  and 
is  ready  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  Central  European  Jewry, 
President  Robert  Lehman  is  currently  conducting  a survey  of  both, 
the  second  and  the  third  generation,  to  find  out  about  their 
needs  and  their  abilities  and  to  open  a new  chapter  in  the  hista- 
ry  of  the  American  Federation  of  Jews  from  Central  Europe. 
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suffered  at  the  hands  ot  the 
Nazis,  Tvhether  physically  or 
materially.  Hie  process  of  11- 
nancial  restitution  began  and 
what  started  as  a gentle  hope 
to  he4>  right  the  wrong  has 
become  the  mainstay  of  the 
elderly  in  our  community. 
Cares  for  the  future  are  mini- 
malized  as  bank  accounts  are 
sated;  fear  of  hunger  and  ill- 
ness  in  old  age  are  abated  due 
to  government  benefits  and 
savings;  travel  whether  in  sum- 
mer  or  in  winter  has  become 
part  of  life. 

Restitution  serves  a basic 
need  when  the  recipient  is 
elderly  and  wants  to  enroll  in 
a Home  for  security  or  for 
nursing  care;  the  monthly  pay- 
ments  assure  him  of  safety, 
comfort  and  fellowship  to  the 
time  of  death.  Restitution  also 
serves  the  next  generation,  the 
children,  as  they  receive  loans 
for  business  vent1u־es,  small 
luxuries,  investmer.ts  of  a very 
conservative  natLire.  As  a re־ 
suit  of  restitution,  the  grand- 
children  of  these  Jews  were 
able  to  attend  the  very  best 
colleges,  and  it  is  of  their  sue* 
cesses  that  the  older  genera- 
tion  speaks  when  sitting  with 
friends  and  cronies,  over  cof- 
fee  and  cake,  or  Skaat,  in  their  | 

well-carpeted  living  rooms ו י 

along  Bennett  Avenue,  Cabrini 
Blvd.,  Ft.  Washington  Avenue, 
not  to  speak  of  Overlook  Ter- 
race  Broadway  and  Riverdale. 

The  most  important  innova- 
tion  of  our  congregation  in  re- 
cent  years  was  the  compilation 
of  the  experiences  of  our  mem- 
bers  as  they  escaped  the  Holo- 
caust  and  settled  or  resettled 
until  finally  coming  to  rest  in 
our  midst.  The  book's  common 
ueriOinLnator  is  not  the  story  of 
the  Holocaust  but  the  recording 
of  the  lives  of  our  membership; 
the  author  herself  is  the  daugh- 
ter  of  one  of  our  member  fam- 
ilies.  We  have  become,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  library  we  already 
sponsor,  the  repository,  the 
archives  of  our  people.  To 
our  knowledge,  it  is  the 
only  such  project  linked  exclu* 
sively  to  the  membership  of  a 
religious  organization. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  our  members  are 
alone,  with  children  and  grand- 

I 

children  moved  away,  pror 
grams  are  now  an  integral  part 
of  the  Temple  family  so  that 

(continued  on  page  B-20) 


coQgregatioa.  Bat  not  iMfaait 
a struggle  between  native^Miii 
and  newcomer.  A tliift  in  power 
in  favor  of  Europe  was 
tmed  by  the  work  of  two  Can* 
tors,  men  of  great  voice  and 
talent,  who  sucsceeded  each 
other  and  helped  to  shape  the 
dkeotkn  of  the  oongregatkn 
liturgically. 

, With  an  organ  and  a choir  of 
four,  these  cantons  revived  in* 
terest  in  the  music  of  such 
composers  as  Lewandowski, 
Naumburg,  Sidzer  and  Kirsch- 
ner.  On  Shabbos  and  on  boii- 
days  hundreds  came  to  hear 
diem.  When  a holiday  fell  on 
a Saturday  or  Sunday,  between 
six  and  eight  hundred  people 
would  attend  a service. 

Over  the  years  the  laity  sit- 
ting  on  the  pulpit  gave  up  the 
wearing  of  top  hats  but  a dark 
Sint  with  white  shirt  is  still 
de  rigueur.  Formality  is  the 
rule.  Services  sdhethM  to  be* 
gin  « 8:15  PJ(f.  on  a Friday 
evening  may  socnedme  com* 
mence  at  8:14,  but  never  at 
8:16,  for  such  are  the  burdens 
of  our  inheritance.  No  German 
word  is  ever  uttered  from  the 
pidpit  or  in  prayer  or  in  song, 
but  it  mnains  the  basic  mode 
of  expression  among  the  older 
group  as  well  as  among  their 
children,  especially  if  they  stiH 
retain  their  roots  in  the  crid 
neighborhood,  either  by  visiting 
dieir  parents  or  by  continuing  . 
to  live  in  the  area. 

The  members  of  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle,  the  young  folk  as 
well  m the  elderly,  are  further 
linked  to  their  heritage  throu|h 
their  association  with  the  Leo 
Baeck  Lodge  and  Chapter  of 
B’nai  Britfa  and  the  New  World 
Qub,  the  publisher  of  the  Auf- 

baiU.  *!T^  Amuaü  ueWs 

of  the  German  Jewish  commu- 
nity  from  all  over  the  world  to 
every  comer  of  the  globe.  At 
one  time  eui  attempt  was  made 
to  institute  a page  for  the 
“younger  generation,”  but  with  j 
not  much  success,  although  a 
page  devoted  to  problems  of 
the  retired  community,  espe- 
daily  those  now  residiiig  in 
Florida,  found  an  echo  among 
its  readership. 

The  key  to  isidästanuing 
the  German-Jewish  canununity 
today  can  be  fomd  in  a one- 
word  concept:  restitution.  After 
tile  Second  World  "War  the  Ger 
man  Government  under  Aden- 
auer  granted  certain  financial 
compensations  to  those  who  bad 


Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  town  banded  together 
to  incorporate  themselves  into 
a congregation.  Sianetimes, 
they  would  ask  their  former 
ntiibi  to  lead  them.  In  any 
event,  they  continued  to  pray 
in  the  style  of  their  home  towns 
— Essen,  Nuremberg,  Frank- 
fint,  etc. 

But  there  were  some  con- 
gregatians  which  did  not  quite 
fit  into  this  mold,  which  were 
already  in  existence  in  Wash- 
mgton  Heights.  Ihey  were 
American  cangregatioas  and 
English  was  spoken  tbete. 

The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  was 
one  such  ooagregatioo.  It  had 
then  been  in  existence  for  some 

decades,  but  was  foundering  on 
the  rocks  of  the  Depressfoa. 
There  was  no  money  to  pay  for 
heat,  light,  office  help.  Ihen 
located  at  161st  Street  between 
Broadway  and  Ft.  Washington 
Avenue,  its  s^Tiagogue  was  in 
the  heart  of  Washington 
Kei^its.  Suddenly  k was  sur- 
rounded  by  new  immigrataies 
who  made  k their  own. 

In  those  years,  the  Temple 
was  a large  structure  with  a 
high  balcony  overlooking  a 
large  wide  main  fkxir;  only 
members  could  sit  below  while 
the  balcony  was  for  “seat  hold- 
ers”  on  the  Hi^  Holy  Days. 

On  those  days,  the  balcony 
was  filled  with  newcomers, 
each  having  scraped  together 
enough  pennies  and  nickds  to 
make  up  the  dollars  needed  for 
a seat.  The  main  floor  was 
practically  empty,  but  on  the 
pulpit  sat  the  leaders,  all  in 
high  hats.  Who  dared  to  dream 
that  one  day  we  would  be  seat- 
ed  there  in  their  stead! 

As  the  years  passed  and  eco• 
Domic  conditions  improved,  the 
"5seat-holders”  became  mem- 
bers  and  began  to  assume  ever 
greater  responsibilities  in  the 
running  and  development  of  the 


Washington  Heights,  in  1938, 
was  pretty  much  a self-cao- 
tamed  vnk;  the  area  extend- 
ed  afjproximately  from  llStfa 
Street  on  the  southern  end  to 
181st  Street  on  the  nofithem  ex* 
tremity,  wkh  the  east-west 
boundaries  reaching  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  Broadway. 
Our  needs  were  within  those 
forty-five  blocks,  give  or  take 
a few;  German  was  spoken 
there,  the  emigres  from  Hider 
settling  in  ever  greater  mxn- 
bers. 

Id  (he  cafes  recetk  arrivals 
sat  for  hours  an  end  over  a 
single  cup  of  coffee,  assimilat- 
kig  the  latest  American  lore. 
The  men  were  hicky  if  they 
could  find  a job  which  earned 
them  $12.00  a week.  It  was  a 
munificent  sum  in  (hose  days. 
Iheir  wives  found  work  as 
well,  usually  as  household  help. 

In  the  late  19308  and  the 
early  1940s  the  task  at  hand 
was  for  these  people  to  edu- 
cate  their  children  so  (hat  they 
could  do  better  thm  their  par* 
cots  were  able  to.  In  keeping 
wrkh  their  aspirations  and  am- 
bkioos,  they  insisted  on  (heir 
dnldren  ^tending  (he  best  high 
acfaoois  of  New  York,  even 
though  such  scho(^  often  re- 
quired  rigorous  entraiKe  ex- 
aminatiaiis. 

Ihere  also  was  a renewed 
commitment  to  become  a part 
of  a Synagogue,  for  oneself  as 
well  as  for  one’s  children.  This 
feeling  of  obligation  grew  out 
of  (he  practice  in  Central  Eu- 
rope  that  one  bdooged  auto- 
maticaily  to  a Jewish  commu- 
nky.  Out  of  the  taxes  paid  to 
the  State  a certain  percentage 
would  go  to  the  Jewish  commu- 
nky,  unless  the  individual  Jew 
went  to  court  to  profess  his  de* 
sire  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Ketnllah.  Ihen  he  would  no 
longer  have  to  pay  taxes,  but 
also,  he  could  not  be  married 
by  a rabbi  nor  be  buried  In  the 
consecrated  ground  of  the  lo* 
cal  JewMi  cemetery.  Few  Jews 
chose  to  exclude  themselves; 
most  belonged  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  mw  no  reason  to 
behave  otherwise  in  America. 


other,  similar  coacems. 

As  to  where  we  stand  in  re- 
lafdoa  to  tradition,  I would  say 
diat  we  are  not  of  the  Breslau 
schod,  we  are  not  of  the  Ber• 
lin  school,  we  are  surely  not 
in  the  footsteps  of  Samson  Ra- 
phael  of  Frankfurt.  We  are 
whatever  the  Minbagim  of  the 
hometown  dictated.  That  is 
om־  Judaism,  but  if  you  want 
to  formalize  our  concept  it 
would  be  as  was  once  defined 
by  <HU’  Cantor-Emeritus:  we 
stand  where  the  right  of  re- 
form  meets  the  left  of  con- 
servatism.  It  may  not  be  the 
epitome  of  Judaism  but  it’s  all 
we  have,  and  for  us  it’s  right! 

Many  of  our  people  today 
live  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  retirement;  but 
there  is  not  a holid^  when  the 
officials  and  the  cl^gy  in  par- 
tkular  do  not  receive  a poign- 
ant  note  stating  that  with  all 
the  advantages  of  retirement 
there  is  but  one  disadvantage: 
if  only  we  had  a Hebrew  Tab- 
ernacle  here!  The  congregation 
opened  its  doors  to  German 
Jewish  refuses  and  has  reaped 
the  benefit  thneaf  ever  since. 
The  congregation  received  the 
newcomers  with  understanding 
and  compessioa;  that  genera- 
tion  and  its  descendants  still 
mention  the  name  of  Hrfwew 
Tabernacle  Congregation  for  a 
blessing.  And  is  that  not  the 
purpose  and  being  of  a Syna- 
gogue? 


But  the  (hstinctivefiess  of  the 
woric  of  this  congregation  does 
not  stop  with  a view  to  the 
usual  activities  already  enu- 
merated  and  found  in  many 
other  congregations.  The  cul- 
tural  background  of  this  group 
again  comes  to  the  fore  with 
the  scheduling  of  concerts  fea- 
turing  artists  of  inteniationai 
renown,  of  achieving  an  attend- 
ance  ot  several  hundred  at  an 
art  exibition  of  Jewish  themes 
by  Jewis  artists,  by  hearing 
Oratorios  at  special  occasions 
trou^iout  the  year,  and  by  ges- 
tures  to  help  at  Thanksgiving 
time  which  reach  to  the  needy 
of  all  races,  creeds  and  reli* 
gions  in  New  York  Qty. 

With  the  general  approval  by 
the  people,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  bring  a Viet  Nam  or 
Cambodian  (Boat  People)  fam- 
ily  to  these  shores,  into  our 
area,  and  to  pledge  ourselves 
as  a congregation  to  make 
these  needy  people  feel  at 
home.  Hopefully  we  recognize 
all  the  while  the  distant  but 
f^imA  relationsip  between  tfieir 
time  of  flight  and  ours!  Israel, 
oi  course,  is  supported;  not 
only  by  the  fact  that  I have 
led  several  successful  tours  to 
Entt  but  through  UJA  and 


those  in  need  of  company  or 
stimulation  or  expressions  of 
friendship  and  mterest  in  their 
lives,  will  find  a ready  and 
available  place.  In  the  best  tra- 
dition  of  Judaism,  that  expres- 
sioD  of  concern  and  linkage  to 
the  tradition,  is  in  terms  of 
eduction. 

A weekday  afternoon  program 
exists,  called  “The  Open 
Mind,”  which  generates  study 
in  Jewish  history,  music,  cur- 
rent  events,  Tanach;  evemng 
programs  indude  lecture  se- 
lies  on  a large  scale  and  study 
programs  on  a more  mtHnate 
level,  as  wdl  as  pulpit  lectures 
which  form  the  basis  of  dts- 
cussion.  In  all,  the  programs 
encompass  a steady  group  of 
ISO  people. 

All  programs  are  self-sus- 
taming,  being  stqiported  by  the 
actual  work  and  donation  of 
the  study-participants.  Sister- 
hood  is  extremely  active,  the 
Men’s  Oub  sponsors  many  ac- 
tivities,  there  is  a Parents’  As- 
aocäation  catering  to  a very 
small  commuidty  religious 
scfaod;  CJoUege  Age  and  Youth 
Groups  are  in  attendance  and 
meet  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year. 


The  above  is  excerpted  from  a far  more  detailed  article 
which  had  to  be  condensed  due  to  space  restrictions. 
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Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 

605  West  161st  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10032 

A Sabbath  Evening  Worship  Service 

written  by 

RABBI  ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN 
Theme  of  Service:  “THE  SEARCH” 

DEDICATION: 

To  the  Membership  of  the 
HEBREW  TABERNACLE  CONGREGATION 


Theme:  “The  Search” 

(This  is  a House  of  God.  The  congregation  is  asked  to  take  seats  in  a 
mood  of  reverence.  Worship  commences  at  the  moment  of  setting  foot  inside 
the  Sanctuary;  one  prepares  by  means  of  an  emotional,  spiritual  and  mental 
orientation,  best  expressed  in  a moment  of  silent  prayer.) 

SILENT  PRAYER : Heavenly  Father,  I am  tired  and  weary.  All  day  long,  all 
week,  noise  has  pursued  me  and  has  deafened  my  senses.  My  ears  have  been 
assailed  by  the  roar  of  the  car,  the  honking  of  horns,  the  whistle  of  police,  the 
howling  of  sirens,  the  screeching  of  tires.  The  crowd  has  pushed,  pummeled, 
jostled  and  exhausted  me.  The  pavement  was  hard,  wet,  slushy  and  unsympa- 
thetic  to  my  hasty  step.  I am  tired  and  weary.  Where  shall  I turn,  whence 
may  come  support,  how  can  I be  refreshed  in  my  moment  of  longing  for  peace, 
quiet  and  serenity?  Help  me,  O God!  I breathe  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  this 
House  of  which  You  are  so  much  a part.  Amen. 

CANTOR/CHOIR:  OPENING  HYMN 

RABBI:  I come  before  You,  O God,  at  one  with  this  congregation.  I pray 
with  them  for  that  elusive  quality  of  inner  peace  which  escapes  us  as  the 
world  rushes  by.  Since  the  time  we  last  met  there  have  been  those  of  Your 
children  who  have  been  taken  from  this  earth,  have  been  afflicted  by  illness, 
have  been  haunted  by  trial  and  tribulation,  and  have  been  frustrated  in  their 
hopes  and  yearnings  because  of  despair  and  reversal.  And  yet,  and  yet,  we 
know  that  You  do  exist,  do  care  for  us,  do  concern  Yourself  with  the  ways 
and  dreams  of  those  who  reflect  Your  creation  and  design.  Because  You  will 
it,  we  breathe  the  spirit  of  life  and  faith.  Amid  our  weariness  we  acknowb 
edge  Your  presence  in  song:  • 

C/CH:  BOR’CHU  AND  BORUCH 
RESPONSIVE  READING: 

RABBI : O Lord,  where  will  You  be  found? 

CONGREGATION : In  the  hearts  of  men. 

R:  Despite  the  turmoil  which  inhabits  our  world? 

C : Yes,  for  God  responds  to  those  who  seek  Him  in  truth,  in  love,  in  faith. 

R:  But  what  of  the  heart  of  man? 

C:  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  Your  God,  with  all  your  heart,  with  all  your 
soul,  with  all  your  might.” 

R:  How? 

C:  By  grasping  the  tradition  and  the  teaching  of  Judaism  firmly;  by  writing 
them  on  the  tablets  of  our  hearts,  by  affixing  them  to  the  gateway  of  our 
homes,  by  binding  them  into  the  muscle  and  sinew  of  our  hands  so  that  we 
may  act  in  righteousnc.ss  and  with  honor. 
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— SPONSORS  — 

MR.  AND  MRS.  PAUL  ENGLANDER 
MR.  AND  MRS.  WALTER  FEIBELMAN 
MR.  AND  MRS.  SELIGMAN  LEVI 
MR.  AND  MRS.  SYDNEY  ROSENFELD 
MR.  AND  MRS.  HARRY  ROTHSCHILD 
MR.  AND  MRS.  MAX  SCHUSTER 

MR.  AND  MRS.  SAM  SILVERSTEIN 
in  honor  of  their  daughter  SUSAN, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  16th  birthday 

MR.  AND  MRS.  HUGO  WEIHERMANN 
MR.  AND  MRS.  JUSTIN  WINTER 
MR.  AND  MRS.  JOSEF  WODOWSKI 


* * * 


RESPONSIVE  READING: 

R : The  Sabbath  has  been  given  us  as  a day  of  rest. 

C:  The  Sabbath  demands  that  we  rest. 

R:  The  Sabbath  releases  us  from  the  struggles  of  business,  office,  street,  dis׳ 
sension,  strife,  vulgarity,  and  grants  time  to  find  oneself. 

C:  The  Sabbath  demands  that  we  rest. 

R:  The  Sabbath  is  a holy  day;  not  only  we  but  all  that  is  ours  must  rest,  must 
refrain  from  ordinary  strivings,  must  cease  in  the  endless  quest  after 
material  possessions  which  make  us  equal  in  the  sight  of  others. 

C:  But  vain  and  hollow  in  the  eyes  of  God;  the  Sabbath  demands  that  we 
rest. 

R:  The  Sabbath  is  a holy  day;  but  how  shall  we  honor  it? 

C:  By  observance  of  its  delights;  it  is  the  Queen  of  Days. 

R:  Light  the  candles;  say  the  blessings;  sing  the  songs. 

C:  Worship  God;  envelop  ourselves  in  reverence;  he  together  with  our  family. 

R:  Come  to  the  Synagogue;  say  your  prayers;  read  the  “Perasha.” 

C:  Bring  the  family;  embrace  our  spouse;  bless  the  children. 

R : By  example,  show  that  there  is  something  higher,  more  noble,  more  mean- 
ingful  than  our  daily  striving  after  the  wind. 

C:  By  example  we  will  acknowledge  this  gift  of  God,  the  Sabbath,  which 
enriches  the  week;  it  brings  luster  and  brightness  to  at  least  one  day  out 
of  seven. 

R : The  Sabbath  has  been  given  to  you  as  a day  of  rest. 

C : The  Sabbath  demands  that  we  rest. 


C/CH:  V’SHOMRU 

RABBI:  “Os  hi  le’olom,”  it  is  a sign  forever!  Is  this,  O Lord,  where  we  have 
erred?  Have  we  missed  the  “sign”?  But  how  is  this  possible?  For  weeks  with- 
out  number  we  have  spoken  to  You -and  have  recited  this  very  same  phrase;  is 
it  because  we  have  not  spoken  “with”  you?  Is  it  because  when  we  have  spoken 
we  should  have  been  in  communion,  from  the  heart,  from  within?  Have  we 
missed  the  point  each  and  every  week?  Before  You  we  stand  in  humility  and 
awe;  we  know  the  shortcomings  of  mankind  all  too  well  and  we  can  recite 
them  fluently  but  what  of  ourselves?  Have  we  lived  up  to  Your  expectations, 
our  own  potential,  our  own  abilities?  Have  we  been  so  blind  that  the  sign  was 
not  recognized  by  us?  We  beseech  You,  God  of  our  Fathers,  You  who 
implanted  meaning  and  faith  in  our  hearts:  open  up  our  eyes,  enlighten  the 
mind,  enlarge  our  spirits.  Permit  us  to  hear!  Let  us  feel  and  perceive  and  sense 
so  that  the  sign  of  the  Sabbath  may  be  visible  to  us,  in  our  time,  in  our  day,  at 
this  hour. 
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R : To  do  justly,  to  live  meaningfully,  to  reach  out  the  hand  in  friendship. 

C : To  do  the  commandments  with  hand  and  with  heart. 

R : Judaism  teaches  that  man  is  good,  that  man  has  potential,  that  man  can  be 
just. 

C:  We  believe  in  man  as  creating  with  God  a better  and  more  wholesome 
world. 

R:  Judaism  teaches  that  God  is  One. 

C:  We  believe  that  God  is  One. 

C/CH:  SHEMA  AND  BORUCH  SHEM 

RABBI:  Indeed,  I believe  that  God  is  One.  Yet,  help  me,  O God,  to  believe. 
As  a religious  family  we  approach  You  in  a spirit  of  humility  and  awe;  we 
want  to  acknowledge,  trust,  have  faith  but  it  is  so  very  hard.  Your  tradition 
has  taught  us  that  as  You  are  One,  man  is  one  but  it  is  not  so.  Man  is  divided, 
tears  himself  into  a thousand  pieces,  wrecks  what  has  been  created,  tears  down 
what  has  been  built  up.  Why  have  You  permitted  war,  why  do  You  condone 
pestilence,  sorrow,  hurt,  disease?  Why  do  You  allow  the  challenge  to  right- 
cousness  to  go  unanswered?  As  Isaiah  asked  for  his  time,  so  do  we  ask  for  ours 
and  for  us:  “Ad  Mosai?”  How  long,  O Lord,  how  long? 

UNISON:  The  Lord  answers  man  in  the  stillness  of  night,  at  the  moment  of 
reflection,  out  of  the  whirlwind,  in  the  still  small  voice.  Gracious  Father  of  us 
all,  “so  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  obtain  a heart  of  wisdom.” 
Wherein  do  we  fail  to  see,  why  can  we  not  comprehend,  when  will  our  eyes 
be  able  to  envision  the  error  of  our  ways?  Have  we  lost  the  sense  of  our  moral 
direction,  the  guideposts  which  shall  lead  us  along  the  proper  path?  Is  it  that 
we  have  lost  sight  of  You,  our  One  God,  and  have  been  led  astray  by  other 
gods?  Have  position,  power,  status  or  prosperity  been  elevated  to  so  high  a 
place  of  prominence  that  all  nobility  and  worth  have  been  blocked  from  view? 
With  Moses,  chanting  his  song  at  the  Red  Sea,  we  ask  in  full  knowledge  of 
our  beclouded  vision:  “Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  O Lord,  among  the  gods?  Who 
is  like  unto  Thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  awe-inspiring,  working  wonders?” 

C/CH:  MI  CHOMOCHO 

RABBI:  No  one  is  as  You  are!  From  the  depth  of  our  hearts  we  affirm  this 
belief.  Yet,  the  search  goes  on;  tumult  and  shouting  burden  us.  Even  the 
home  has  its  discordant  voices,  its  strident  demands,  its  urgent  clamoring.  Men 
“insist,”  women  “demand,”  children  “must  have”;  our  dwelling  place  should 
be  the'  Sanctuary  of  our  daily  lives  but  often  we  lack  harmony  and  fulfillment 
of  spirit.  Man,  who  has  fought  in  the  market  place,  is  overbearing  as  he  asserts 
his  authority!  Woman,  distraught  and  concerned  with  the  ritual  of  daily  life, 
brings  her  vanity  into  our  setting  of  mutuality  and  dilutes  the  simplicity  of 
love!  Our  children  scamper,  rush  and  break  the  barriers  of  normal  sound  all  in 
the  frenzy  of  obtaining  that  which  is  not  their  due.  Their  egos  are  satisfied  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  insecurity  of  the  parents.  When  does  the  moment  of 
peace  come?  Where  shall  we  find  rest?  How  shall  we  recognize  it? 
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search  for  meaning,  for  identity,  for  worth,  for  peace?  In  this  spirit,  “may  the 
words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditations  of  my  heart  be  acceptable  before  You, 
O Lord,  my  Rock  and  my  Redeemer.”  Amen. 


C/CH:  MAY  THE  WORDS  (in  Hebrew) 

CANTOR:  KIDDUSH  __ 

RESPONSIVE  READING: 

R:  What  is  of  importance  here  in  this  House  of  God? 

C : It  is  not  the  polished  pew,  nor  the  decorations,  nor  the  beauty  of  gold  and 
silver  bells  and  crowns. 

R:  Gold  merely  glitters,  silver  tarnishes,  paint  peels,  lights  dim,  polish  dulls, 
plush  carpets  fray  and  symbols  are  inanimate  objects. 

C : But  the  word  of  God  endures. 

R:  The  word  of  God  is  most  important  in  this,  and  any  other.  Synagogue. 
C:  The  word  of  God  is  most  important  to  us  in  our  Synagogue. 

R : When  do  we  hear  the  word  of  God? 

C:  The  orthodox  Jew  reads,  and  hears,  the  Torah  each  week  on  Monday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday  mornings. 

R:  And,  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

C:  We  hear  the  word  of  God  only  on  Saturday  mornings  and  many  are 
absent  even  then. 

R:  Then  let  us  read  from  the  Torah  now.  Let  us  view  the  treasure  of  Israel, 
let  us  see  the  scroll  of  the  Law;  let  us  cling,  if  only  for  a short  while,  to 
the  heritage  of  the  God  of  Jacob. 

C:  It  is  the  Torah;  it  is  the  word  of  God.  We  respect  its  teachings,  we  hold 
the  scroll  in  great  honor,  we  bow  before  its  wisdom,  we  acknowledge  its 
authority.  Therefore  we  turn  to  the  Ark  and  rise. 

CHOIR:  SE’U  SHEORIM 

R:  Let  us  declare  the  greatness  of  God  and  render  honor  unto  the  Torah. 
CHOIR:  HOVU  GODEL 

R:  Praised  be  He  who  in  His  holiness  has  given  the  Torah  unto  Israel. 

CHOIR:  BORUCH  SHENOSAN  TOROH 

R:  O House  of  Jacob,  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord. 

CHOIR:  BEIS  JAACOV 

RABBI : Behold,  this  is  the  Torah,  the  word  of  God.  For  us,  the  people  of  the 
Book,  it  is  the  heritage  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Its  revelation  to  our  ancestors 
and  to  us,  is  the  great  experience  of  our  tradition.  It  is  the  center  of  our  faith. 
It  is  the  core  of  our  Judaism.  It  is  the  basis  of  our  belief  and  its  heart  is  the 
Decalogue,  the  Ten  Commandments.  In  gratitude  to  God  and  in  humble  sub״ 
mission  to  His  Will  we  now  repeat  together: 
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SILENT  PRAYER:  O Lord,  what  have  I done?  Wherein  have  I failed  to 
recognize  the  mysterious  ways  which  characterize  Your  movements  among  the 
children  of  men?  It  is  not  for  me  to  question  Your  justice,  mercy  or  values 
but,  rather,  for  me  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  signs  and  wonders  as  of  old. 
Have  I failed  to  look  up  because  I have  been  preoccupied  with  casting  my  eyes 
toward  the  ground?  With  Jeremiah  I have  cried:  “Cursed  be  the  day  of  my 
birth  . . . cursed  be  the  man  who  brought  tidings  to  my  father  saying,  A son  is 
born  to  you.”  Should  I not,  rather,  have  echoed  the  sentiments  of  the 
Psalmist:  “How  manifold  are  Your  works,  O Lord,  in  wisdom  You  have  made 
them  all!”  I know  of  discord  and  conflict  in  every  area  of  my  life  but  I know, 
as  well,  that  there  is  joy,  laughter,  love  and  companionship.  My  family  and  I 
have  each  other;  we  eat  and  drink  more  than  is  our  need;  our  home  is  small 
but  secure;  our  body  is  fragile  but  we  are  in  health.  When  I search,  O Lord, 
do  I seek  You  in  the  right  place,  in  the  proper  direction;  do  I wish  to  find 
You  in  my  image  forgetting,  as  always,  that  I must  make  myself  in  Your 
image?  Help  me  in  my  search,  O Lord;  he  near  me  and  mine.  Amen. 

C/CH:  MUSICAL  SELECTION 

UNISON : The  search  is  by  no  means  ended.  Lord  of  all  mankind,  where  shall 
the  search  of  the  heart  lead  us?  To  within  ourselves.  But  we  should  also  feel 
love  for  our  neighbor,  rejoice  with  his  success,  mourn  with  him  because  of  his 
loss:  our  loved  one  seated  to  the  right,  the  Jew  on  our  left,  perhaps  the  strange 
face  behind  or  the  weeping  worshipper  in  front.  We  are  at  one  with  them  and 
they  with  us;  O Lord,  is  this  the  essence  of  our  search? 
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RABBI:  In  the  question  lies  the  answer;  a flutter  of  peace  is  near.  Eagerly  we 
reach  out  our  hand  in  order  to  grasp  but  it  escapes.  We  need  Your  help,  God 
of  Israel!  Grant  us  the  wisdom  to  perceive,  and  the  courage  to  act  accordingly: 
a measure  of  peace  can  not  be  grasped  or  pursued  or  engaged  in  battle  to  be 
captured  but  must  be  nourished,  enticed,  gently  beckoned.  Its  mood  must  be 
shared  by  us  not  for  a mere  fleeting  moment  but  for  a second,  a minute,  an 
hour;  then,  because  of  its  presence,  we  shall  be  deeply  nourished.  “Boruch  ato 
Adonoi,  Ose  HaSholom,”  Blessed  are  You,  O Lord,  Maker  of  peace. 


\\  ■*#־■  SILENT  DEVOTION : Has  he  spoken  for  me  as  well?  Can  I also  sense  this 
measure  of  peace?  O Lord,  if  you  are  with  us,  why  are  You  not  visible  to  me? 
Where  are  You?  Are  You  near?  Does  the  Ark  contain  You?  Are  the  cande- 
labras  at  either  side  of  the  pulpit  symbolic  of  You?  Is  Your  reflection  to  be 
seen  in  the  glow  of  the  Eternal  Light?  In  my  mind’s  eye  I can  still  feel  the 
clamor  and  upheaval  of  my  daily  strivings,  the  voices  breaking  the  harmony 
which  I am  attempting  to  establish.  It  is,  of  course,  more  quiet  here;  is  this  the 
route  toward  search  or  is  it  an  escape?  Forgive  me  for  my  doubts,  my  ques׳ 
tions,  my  insistence  but,  despite  my  years,  I am  but  a child  in  Your  eyes.  “A 
thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past.”  Am  I alone 
in  my  quest  or  am  I tied  to  my  fellow  Jews,  as  with  the  Kiddush,  in  this 
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God  lives!  We  live  and  because  of  this  boon  we  thank  You.  You  are  the  living 
God  and  in  acknowledgement  we  bow  our  heads  in  reverence. 

C/CH:  VA’ANACHNU 

RABBI:  God,  Father  of  us  all,  we  know  all  too  well  that  this  world  of  which 
we  are  a part  is  neither  whole  nor  stable.  Also,  it  is  not  static.  Herein  have  we 
erred.  We  believed  that  the  world  and  our  lives  were  permanently  formed 
and  altogether  perfect,  ready  for  our  enjoyment.  But,  the  lesson  of  life  is 
otherwise.  In  the  course  of  our  doubts,  questioning,  and  inner  controversy  You 
have  caused  us  to  see  and  hear:  You  have  touched  our  hearts.  You  have 
expanded  the  horizon  of  our  minds.  You  have  taken  our  lowly  spirit  and  You 
have  enabled  us  to  see  more  clearly.  In  the  midst  of  darkness,  the  single 
flickering  candle  has  illumined  our  lives.  In  the  evening  hour,  it  is  no  longer 
night. 

UNISON : The  task  is  incumbent  upon  us.  We  must  hope  and  plan  and  work 
and  build.  We  realize  that  as  You  gave  us  the  vision,  the  work  is  ours.  Grant 
us,  therefore,  the  strength,  the  wisdom,  the  courage  to  do  that  which  is  right 
and  proper  so  that  by  the  work  of  our  hands,  we  may  honor  Your  holy  Name. 
“On  that  day  shall  the  Lord  be  One  and  His  Name  be  One.”  Amen. 

CHOIR:  BAYOM  HAHU 

.״S  1'1~ 

RESPONSIVE  READING: 

R:  Our  worship  service  has  almost  ended;  yet,  we  must  not  depart  without 
giving  due  credit. 

C:  Wc  live  in  the  present  but  we  dare  not  forget  our  loved  ones  who  are  our 
past. 

R : We  are  what  we  arc  because  they  taught  us,  ennobled  us,  inspired  us. 

C:  By  precept  and  example;  by  values  and  ideals;  by  virtue  and  decency. 

R:  They  taught  us  right  from  wrong,  distinguished  good  from  evil,  delineated 
truth  and  falsehood,  separated  “yes”  and  “no.” 

C:  In  this  spirit  I recall  my  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  brother,  sister. 

R:  I recall  all  of  the  household  of  Israel,  all  who  died  “A1  Kiddush  HaShem.” 
C:  We  recall  all  those  who  ever  gave  their  lives,  in  whatever  land  or  era,  so 
that  we  might  live  in  peace,  in  security,  in  faith,  in  freedom. 

R:  I recall  those  of  our  congregation  who  died  recently  or  in  years  past  and 
who  gave  so  much  of  themselves  so  that  we  might  worship  here  together. 
C:  We  acknowledge  that  life  and  death,  love  and  loss,  hope  and  despair, 
laughter  and  tears  are  experiences  granted  us  by  the  Living  God. 

R:  The  Kaddish  prayer  affirms  life,  it  is  a tribute  to  the  Living  God. 

C:  We  thank  You,  Lord  of  all  Life,  for  permitting  us  to  see  this  day.  The 
memory  of  our  loved  ones  will  inspire  and  sanctify  us  always.  They  have 
given  us  reason  for  goodne.ss,  for  mercy,  for  compassion;  and,  courage  to 
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1 —  I am  the  Lord  Your  God  who  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

2 —  You  should  have  no  other  God  besides  me. 

3 —  You  are  not  to  mention  My  Name  in  vain. 

4 —  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 

5 —  Honor  your  father  and  your  mother. 

6 —  You  must  not  steal. 

7 —  You  must  not  commit  adultery. 

8 —  You  must  not  murder. 

9 —  You  must  not  bear  false  witness. 

10 — You  must  not  covet. 


These  Ten  and  what  follows,  the  SHEMA,  are  at  the  hub  of  our  faith. 
C/CH:  SHEMA  YISROEL 


s-f 


CHOIR:  LECHO  ADONOI 


(The  Torah  is  now  read  in  Hebrew;  the  congregatiop  paay  fellow  ih,  the 
^nglish  or  English'Hebrew  Bibles,  to  be  found  in  th^^wst) 

UNISON:  “And  this  is  the  Torah  which  Moses  •set  before  the  children  of 
Israel,  according  to  the  ^n^m^ment  of  the  Lord,  by  the  hand  of  Moses.” 

CHOIR:  V’SOS  HATORAH 

״ Sit 

SILENT  PRAYER:  What  hold  does  the  Torah  have  on  me?  Wherein  lies  its 
life  and  vitality?  Why  her  power  and  her  special  relationship  to  us  as  Jews? 
In  the  course  of  years  and  centuries  we.  Your  people,  have  been  bound  to  the 
words  of  this  scroll;  most  have  lived  by  it,  many  have  died  for  it,  all  of  us 
have  prevailed  because  of  it. 


cKvt 


What  have  You  done  to  me,  O God?  From  the  moment  of  birth  You  have 
tied  me  to  a tradition  from  which  there  is  no  escape;  nor  would  I want  to  be 
free  of  the  responsibility  and  obligation  which  Your  Revelation  imposes  upon 
me.  That  is  why  I acknowledge  You  as  “God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,” 
the  God  of  my  fathers.  May  I ever  be  worthy  of  what  You  gave  them  and 
what  they  bequeathed  unto  me.  Indeed,  as  I search  and  as  Torah  has  allowed 
us  to  prevail  so  may  it  bring  to  my  heart,  particularly  amid  the  crises  of  our 
time,  the  substance  of  life  and  Jewish  identity.  Amen. 

vvyז ׳ \׳  tv 

RABBI : We  stand  before  the  open  Ark,  O Lord,  and  we  voice  our  gratitude. 
In  confusion  we  entered  Your  House,  constructed  and  supported,  beautified 
and  embellished  by  mortal  man.  But  now,  as  we  stand  before  Your  gift  to  us, 
we  realize  that  the  essential  of  worship,  of  awe,  of  reverence  and  of  prayer  is 
not  to  be  found  in  us,  in  our  lives  or  even  in  our  daily  concerns  but  in  You 
and  in  what  You  and  Your  Law  can  mean  to  us. 


We  express  our  gratitude  because  now  we  begin  to  perceive  dimly  Your 
presence  in  our  lives;  Your  mc.ssage  has  come  close  to  our  hearts.  The  word  of 
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But  is  this  the  explanation  to  my  search?  Forgive  me,  O Lord,  but  I do  not 
know  for  a certainty!  Still,  sureness  and  certainty  are  not  the  solutions  either; 
perhaps,  more  so  than  anything  else,  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  search! 
Possibly  there  is  no  one,  final  answer  at  all.  But  even  if  that  is  so,  I have 
gained  this  Sabbath  evening:  I have  prayed  with  my  family,  I am  at  one  with 
my  fellow  worshippers,  I have  voiced  some  doubts  and  I have  been  exposed  to 
some  clues.  I know  that  amid  the  uncertainties  of  our  time,  in  the  midst  of 
war,  disease,  hurt  and  personal  heartache,  there  are  still  some  values  and  prin״ 
ciples  which  remain,  which  are  constant,  which  endure.  For  this  knowledge,  I 
am  grateful  and  I cling  to  them  with  hope,  in  love  and  for  faith. 

May  my  search  lead  me  toward  a fuller,  better  life  and  may  the  blessings 
of  God  sustain  me  now  and  in  the  days  to  come.  If  peace  has  not  been  granted 
unto  me,  the  petitioner,  this  one  time  I must  come  again  to  learn.  If  faith  has 
not  been  assured  me  for  this  one  hour,  my  work  is  not  completed.  If  You, 
God,  have  not  revealed  Yourself  in  these  fleeting  minutes  surely  it  is  the  sacred 
duty  of  man  to  continue  the  search  all  his  life,  not  on  our  level  but  on  Yours. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  search.  The  Mishna  teaches  and  tradition 
speaks  to  me:  “It  is  not  incumbent  upon  you  to  complete  the  work  but  neither 
are  you  free  to  desist  from  it.” 

In  my  confusion  and  inner  turmoil  bless  me,  O Lord.  Grant  unto  one  and 
all  Your  gifts  of  health,  life  and  equanimity.  Bestow  upon  us  that  measure  of 
peace  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  Sabbath.  Amen. 

RABBI:  BENEDICTION 

v;  Vi׳ 


face  another  day  if  not  always  in  gladness  of  heart  then  in  serenity  of 
spirit. 

R:  We  recall  the  names  of  ...  In  their  memory  and  in  knowledge  of  the  debt 
we  owe  to  them  and  all  those  who  preceded  us,  we  hallow  the  Name  of 
our  God.  Let  us  link  our  prayer  with  those  of  the  past  and  rise. 

UNISON:  KADDISH 

RABBI:  COLLECTION,  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  SPECIAL  PRAYERS 
CANTOR/CHOIR:  SOLO  OR  HYMN 

RABBI:  GOD!  Lord  of  all!  Creator!  Righteous  Judge!  You  who  grant  the 
gift  of  life  we  believe  in  You  and  acknowledge  Your  omnipotence,  majesty 
and  power.  What  are  we  in  Your  sight?  Yet,  “You  have  made  us  little  lower 
than  the  angels  and  You  did  crown  us  with  glory  and  honor.”  We  came  to 
You  in  arrogance  but  we  leave  reassured.  Our  concerns:  the  noise,  the  crowd, 
the  dissension,  the  unbelief,  although  they  can  not  be  denied  and  do  afflict  the 
soul  of  man,  are  truly  minor  when  seen  in  perspective.  Your  word  endures. 
Your  presence  exalts.  Your  way  of  life  sanctifies.  Your  concern  for  man 
assuages  our  grief.  The  values  with  which  we  have  cloaked  ourselves  are  of  a 
passing  nature  while  Your  adjuration  to  the  children  of  men  is  permanent. 
We  have  searched  and  wondered  and  quested;  perhaps  in  the  wrong  direetion 
but,  nevertheless,  in  sineerity.  Forgive  us.  Lord  of  Mankind,  for  our  lack  of 
faith  and  lack  of  knowledge  but  credit  us  with  the  will  to  learn  and  the  desire 
to  acknowledge.  Our  questions  and  our  answers  may  not  be  proper  but  they 
are  rendered  in  good  faith.  When  we  leave  this  Sanctuary  may  our  spirits  be 
eased  and  our  minds  be  put  at  rest,  if  but  for  a short  time.  Indeed,  may  what- 
ever  measure  of  serenity  we  gather  here  accompany  us  on  the  way  home  and 
reside  in  our  dwelling  places,  in  our  businesses,  in  our  offices.  May  our 
families,  because  of  the  peace  that  is  within  us,  be  affeeted  by  our  manner  for 
good,  for  ease,  for  meaning  and  for  blessing.  While  we  may  not  yet  be  ready 
or  able  to  eeho  the  declaration  of  Job:  “Yea,  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  Him,”  we  can  at  the  very  least  understand  one  of  the  great  lessons 
of  our  tradition:  “Everything  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  exeept  the  awe  of 
Heaven.”  This  should  reflect  our  way  of  life,  our  yearning,  our  goal  and 
purpose.  Amen. 

SILENT  PRAYER:  (Or  any  other  prayer  that  the  heart  may  desire) 

Again,  O Lord,  is  he  correct?  Are  his  words  of  meaning  to  me  and  mine? 
Where  will  they  lead  me?  The  noise  of  the  street,  the  aggravation  of  work, 
the  discord  of  home  have  faded  but  they  are  real  nevertheless.  I realize  now 
that  amid  all  my  trials  there  is  joy,  cpntentment,  satisfaction  and  fulfillment 
as  well.  The  search  of  the  heart  has  led  me  to  the  word  of  God:  the  core  of 
Judaism  lies  in  Torah  and  not  in  the  strivings  of  men!  At  least,  that  much  I 
have  learned  and,  therefore,  that  mueh  is  mine.  “Ki  lekach  tov  nosati  lochem, 
Torosi  al  ta-asovu,”  Behold  a good  doctrine  has  been  given  unto  you;  do  not 
forsake  My  Torah. 
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Rabbi 

Rodef  Shai-om  Tempus 
Fifth  and  morewood  avenues 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213 


Navember  17,  1969 


Dear  Bab: 

Thanks  far  yaur  letter.  It  uiauld  be  very  gaad 
ta  have  yau  here  an  the  16±t5  ta  present  yaur  special 
service  and  then  ta  talk  abaut  yaur  ideas  an  liturgy; 
in  ather  uards,  the  service  uculd  be  read  by  Rabbi 
Pcmerantz  and  myself  and  me  uauld  have  a canter 
far  that  accasian.  Yau  uauld,  then,  be  asked  ta 
give  the  serman  and  talk  abaut  the  service,  as  uell 
as  any  ether  thaughts  that  yau  uant  ta  present. 

I hape  that  yau  can  came.  The  hanararium  uauld 
be  SlB□.□□  plus  expenses.  Of  caurse,  Irene  and 
I uauld  like  yau  ta  came  as  early  as  yau  can  be- 
fare  Friday  and  ta  stay  as  lang  afteruards  as  yau 
can.  Ue  are  lacking  faruard  ta  having  yau  here. 

It  uill  be  nice  ta  have  yau  in  Pittsburgh. 

Oith  best  regards  ta  Lcnnie, 


Sincerely , 


Oalter  Jaccb 


UO: Idg 

P.  S.  - The  420  capies  cf  the  service  uill  da^ 
as  ue  uill  give  them  cut  cne  ta  every  tue  persans 
and  they  uill  be  returned  ta  yau,  af  caurse,  after- 
uards.  Once  mare,  many  thanks. 


Rabbi  Rabert  L.  Lehman 

Hebreu  Tabernacle  af  Oashingten  Heights 
605  Uest  161st  Street 
Oeu  Ycrk,  Oeu  Ycrk  10032 
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GATION. 

R.L.L. 
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PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

November  9th,  1938  — that  date  — that  day  is  indelibly  etched  in  my  mind.  It 
was  a day  or  two  later  as  the  news  filtered  through,  when,  as  a young,  sheltered 
German  Jewish  teenage  immigrant,  just  eight  months  in  the  U.S.A.,  I saw  for  the 
first  time  worry,  fear  and  hurt  in  my  parents’  eyes.  For  the  first  time  in  my  young 
sheltered  life  I was  “allowed”  to  share  their  panic  and  concern  about  our  family 
in  Germany  — my  father’s  mother,  my  parents’  brothers  and  sisters  and  many  of 
my  cousins.  Today,  November  9th,  1988,  fifty  years  older,  I still  shudder  and 
relive  those  anxious  days. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  few  months  leading  up  to  this  day  we  all  have 
observed  in  the  press,  on  radio  and  television  diverse  references  to  this  “NIGHT 
OF  BROKEN  GLASS”. 

We,  who  are  in  our  mid-fifties  and  over,  remember  firsthand!  We  do  not  need 
individual  reminders,  but  mutual  and  communal  observance  of  this  day— like  a 
shiva  — gives  a degree  of  comfort. 

Today,  my  message  to  our  congregation  of  so  many  Holocaust  survivors  is 
directed  to  our  youth -the  future  of  Judaism  and  the  future  of  our  congregation. 

You,  our  sons  and  daughters,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  cannot  feel  the 
deep  pain  endured  by  your  elders.  Yet,  you  have  heard,  for  as  long  as  you  can 
remember,  the  stories  of  their  suffering  and  horrifying  experiences.  You  have  also 
become  sensitive  to  November  9th. 

You  have  seen  over  the  past  four  years  how  your  Tabernacle  administration 
has  strived  to  enhance  this  sanctuary  with  stained  glass  memorial  windows.  You 
have  seen  that  despite  many  obstacles  we  persevered  and  accomplished  what  we 
set  out  to  do. 

Today,  November  9th,  1988,  we  combine  the  official  dedication  of  our  new 
stained  glass  windows  with  our  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
KRISTALLNACHT.  What  could  be  more  appropriate! 

You,  our  youth  — our  strength  — are  witnessing  Judaism  at  work.  We  have  risen 
up  and  we  are  proudly  defying  the  destruction  and  the  shattered  glass  of  50  years 
ago  with  our  eight  radiant  windows. 

It  is  with  confidence  that  we  look  to  our  youth  as  our  ray  of  light  and  hope  - 

Never  forget  November  9,  1938  and  always  maintain  the  Jewish  spirit  and 
the  spirit  of  our  houses  of  worship  which  generations  before  you  have  kept  alive. 

Paul  A.  Kohlmann 
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A CELEBRATION 
NOT  A MEMORIAL  ONLY 


It  is  very  hard  to  think  of  November  9th  objectively;  indeed,  one  should  reflect 
subjectively.  What  can  this  date  mean  to  us?  The  choices  are  two-fold:  first,  to 
make  of  it  a day  of  mourning  as  we  recall  the  devastation  of  our  Synagogues  or, 
second,  to  look  at  us  observing  this  date  NOW,  in  our  time.  Look  at  us! 

Despite  it  all,  WE  ARE  HERE,  WE  HAVE  SURVIVED,  WE  LIVE! 

I choose  to  emphasize  a message  of  hope  as  we  recall  the  time  of  desecra- 
tion.  Look  at  us!  We  are  part  of  a congregation  more  than  80  years  YOUNG  and 
we  are  a vital  influence  in  this  neighborhood.  Our  congregation  has  given  new 
life  to  the  community,  our  membership  is  at  an  all  time  high,  young  people  are 
again  finding  a home  in  our  midst,  and  the  voices  of  their  children  renew  our  spirit. 

Look  at  us!  We  have  survived  as  a community  and  as  a religious  family.  We 
were  a cohesive  group  when  our  Temple  was  located  on  161st  Street  between  Ft. 
Washington  Avenue  and  Broadway;  upon  our  move  to  these  new  surroundings 
in  1973  we  began  the  process  of  renewal  once  again.  Today,  in  1988,  we  are  stronger 
and  more  dynamic  than  ever  before. 

Look  at  us!  We  have  renovated  this  sanctuary  and  have  made  it  our  own.  We 
have  beautified  it  with  the  addition  of  eight  (8)  stained  glass  memorial  windows, 
including  one  dedicated  to  the  Holocaust.  We  remember  the  victims  of  the  past; 
in  the  present,  we  glory  in  the  beauty  of  our  Temple  as  we  glory  in  the  beauty  we 
pass  on  to  the  next  generation. 

Look  at  us!  We  have  reason  to  shed  tears  as  we  recall  the  splendor  and  possi- 
bilities  of  past  generations,  but  now  we  have  moved  on  and  the  blessings  of  our 
new  life  are  all  about  us. 

Look  at  us!  We  are  Americans,  we  are  Jews,  we  are  friends,  we  speak  with 
pride  and  in  freedom,  we  anticipate  with  hope  that  there  will  be  a Hebrew  Taber- 
nacle  Congregation  long  past  our  time;  indeed,  let  the  future  be  our  prime. 

R.L.L. 
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A MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  IN  MUSIC 
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The  events  commemorated  this  evening  occurred  years  before  my  birth.  I can 
reflect  on  this  historical  event  best  in  terms  of  music:  its  mood  and  message. 

Four  of  the  composers  represented  in  tonight’s  service  are  men  who  left  their 
European  homes  behind  and  built  new  lives  for  themselves.  They  contributed  their 
creative  energies  to  Jewish  life  in  the  United  States.  Thus  do  they  share  the 
experience  of  many  of  our  people  who  were  uprooted  and  forced  by  circumstances 
to  rebuild  their  lives  in  “strange  lands.” 

“How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a foreign  land? 

Psalm  137 


F.C.H. 


Lazare  Saminsky  (1882  — 1959) 

Born  in  Russia  near  Odessa,  he  arrived  in  the  USA 
involved  in  many  aspects  of  Jewish  music  and  is  especially  known 
to  us  today  for  the  many  years  he  spent  as  musical  director  of  Temp 
Emanu-El,  New  York  City,  until  his  death  in  1959. 


Heinrich  Schalit  (1886  — 1976) 

Born  in  Vienna,  he  developed  his  musical  career  in  Munich,  where,  m 
addition  to  other  achievements,  he  became  director  of  rnusic  and  organis 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  of  Munich  (destroyed  m 1938).  He  fled  wi  h^s 
family  to  Rome  in  1933.  Thereafter,  they  went  to  England  and  finally 
to  the  USA  by  way  of  Canada. 


Herbert  Fromm  (b.  1905) 

Born  in  Kitzingen-am-Main,  Bavaria,  he  studied  music  at  the  Acätony 
of  Music  in  Munich.  He  came  to  the  USA  tn  1937  and  served  for  ^ny 
decades  as  music  director  of  Temple  Israel,  Boston,  ״"'j 

his  retirement  in  1974.  He  is  a cousin  of  one  of  our  very  devoted 

members. 


Isadore  Freed  (1900  — 1960) 

Born  in  Brest  Litovsk,  Russia,  he  arrived  on  these  as  a child  of 

three.  He  distinguished  himself  by  serving  as  music  director  of  many 
important  synagogues  including  K’nesset  Israel,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Beyond  that,  he  was  very  influential  as  a composer  of  synag  g 
music,  especially  in  the  1940’s-1950’s.  His  settings  of  the  liturgy  and 
sacred  texts  are  in  wide  use  to  this  day. 


MEMORIES 

50  years  have  passed  since  the  infamous  day  of  November  9, 1938,  when  our 
world  had  come  to  a virtual  standstill. 

We  had  experienced  prejudice,  bigotry  and  intolerance  before.  Many  restric- 
tions  had  changed  our  way  of  life,  but  Kristallnacht  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  Jewish  life  in  Germany,  for  most  of  us  unforeseen  and  beyond  comprehension. 
This  day  with  its  fury  and  cruelty  shattered  our  innermost  being. 

I was  Cantor  in  Frankfurt-on-Main  at  that  time.  I was  expected  to  conduct 
services  on  that  Friday  night  at  the  “Hauptsynagoge”  and  a Bar  Mitzvah  was  sched- 
uled  for  Saturday  morning.  I did  not  see  the  destruction  of  our  Synagogue  dur- 
ing  the  night  but  in  the  morning  I was  informed  by  ari  official  of  the  Congregation 
that  our  Synagogues  are  burning  and  services  could  not  take  place.  1 remember 
to  this  day^the  name  of  the  Bar  Mitzvah:  Alfred  Goldschmidt,  whom  I met  later 

in  New  York. 

Only  hours  after  learning  the  dreadful  news  I was  arrested  in  my  home  by 
the  Gestapo  and  taken  to  the  Buchenwald  concentration  camp  with  many  other 
Jewish  men.  My  wife  recalls  when  she  together  with  a few  orthodox  women  waite 
for  news  of  our  whereabouts  on  that  Friday  afternoon,  the  orthodox  women  left 
early  to  prepare  for  Sabbath  observing  the  most 

JudLm.  It  was  remarkable  to  see  their  courage  and  their  unbroken  faith.  Noth- 
ing  could  destroy  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  even  at  the  time  of  their  greates 

anguish. 

On  December  25, 1938, 1 was  released  from  ß^cjtenwald  with  a group  of  inen 
from  Frankfurt  on  condition  to  leave  Germany  on  January  15,  1939.  We  did  n 
have  enough  money  to  pay  for  our  trip  home  from  the  camp,  needed  help^ 

I remember  that  I,  together  with  Howard  J.  Fields,  looked  up  a Jewish  name  in 
the  Eisenach  telephone  book.  The  Cohn  family  was  very  helpful  to  us  providing 
us  with  the  first  meal  and  with  money  needed  to  continue  our  return  trip  to 

Frankfurt. 

Howard  J.  Fields  also  settled  in  New  York  and  is  prominent  in  Jewish  life. 

On  January  15th  we  left  for  England  which  had  granted  us  permission  to  stay 
until  our  quota  number  for  immigration  to  the  United  States  was  called.  On  Febru- 
ary  17,  1940,  we  arrived  in  New  York  to  begin  a new  life  again. 

46  years  ago,  in  August  1942,  I was  elected  Cantor  of  the  Hebrew  Taberna- 
cle,  a congregation  where  many  of  us  have  found  their  new  sP'”tual  home  And 
today  we  are  all  joined  together  in  prayer  to  commemorate  Kristallnacht,  the 
destruction  of  our  homes  and  Synagogues,  the  darkest  hour  m the  history  of 

our  people. 

Although  the  human  mind  tends  to  forget  and  memories  become  dimmer 
with  the  passing  of  time,  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
Holocaust  and  Kristallnacht  forever. 

HENRY  EHRENBERG 
Cantor  Emeritus 
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arr.  FCH 


folk  tune 


Ani  Ma-amin 


A SERVICE  OF  REDEDICATION 
TO  JUDAISM,  THE  SYNAGOGUE,  THE  SELF 
FOR  THE  50th  COMMEMORATION 
OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SYNAGOGUES  IN  GERMANY 

Nov.  9,  1938 -Nov.  9,  1988 

OPENING  HYMN;  Ani  Ma-amin  (Folk  Tune)  arranged  by  Cantor  Herman 


RABBI:  Heavenly  Father,  the  Torah  teaches  that  “man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone”;  indeed,  “by  everything  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord,  does  man  live”.  We  believe  that  the  Synagogue,  which  is  the  Sane- 
tuary  of  Israel,  must  reflect  our  praise  of  Thee. 

We  are  Your  servants.  For  many  decades  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Con- 
gregation  has  brought  honor  and  credit  unto  Your  Name.  In  this  Sane- 
tuary  in  which  we  have  dwelt  for  over  a decade,  the  people  have  come 
to  voice  their  prayers,  to  share  their  sorrow,  to  embrace  in  joy,  to  speak 
and  sing  the  words  of  our  ancient  tradition.  This  congregation  has  seen 
generations  come  and  go;  we  miss  those  who  are  with  You,  we  look 
forward  to  the  challenge  of  tomorrow. 

We  have  enhanced  our  Sanctuary;  we  have  made  it  to  shine  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  We  have  assembled  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
Synagogue,  destroyed  in  the  past,  reborn  through  us.  But  more  than  the 
physical  restoration,  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  You  so  that  the  spirit 
may  be  at  peace.  Amen! 


RESPONSIVE  READING:  PS.  134 

R:  Behold,  bless  ye  the  Lord, 
all  ye  servants  of  the  Lord 
that  stand  in  the  House  of  the  Lord 

C:  Lift  up  your  hands  to  the  Sanctuary 
and  bless  ye  the  Lord 

R:  The  Lord  bless  you  out  of  Zion 

Even  He  that  made  heaven  and  earth. 


CANTOR  & CHOIR;  Chatzi  Kaddish 


CANTOR  & CHOIR:  BOR  CHU  & BORUCH 


The  text  is  the  12th  of  the  “THIRTEEN  ARTICLES  OF  FAITH”  writ- 
ten  by  the  12th  century  scholar  and  philosopher,  Moses  Maimonides. 
It  espouses  a faith  in  a better  time  to  come,  the  Messianic  age.  This 
belief  is  affirmed  though  all  evidence  might  lead  to  despair: 

“Yea,  though  he  (the  Messiah)  is  late. 

Yet  I believe.” 

Both  tune  and  text  have  come  to  be  associated  with  times  of  adversity 
and  the  Holocaust  in  particular.  This  arrangement  for  unison  chorus 
and  organ  is  by  FCH. 


El  Moleh  Rachamim  Heinrich  Schalit 


Psalm  23  “The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd”  Herbert  Fromm 

This  is  a Psalm  of  consolation  and  hope.  Often  a part  of  the  memorial 
service,  its  message,  as  well  as  this  musical  setting,  is  particularly  well 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  tonight’s  worship. 


Psalm  121  (I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes)  Isadore  Freed 

An  uplifting  Psalm  text  expressing  faith  in  God’s  watchfulness  and  His 
concern  for  Israel,  as  well  as  trust  that  things  shall  go  well: 

“The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night . . . 
Behold,  He  that  keepeth  Israel  doth  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.” 


And  Then  Shall  Your  Light  Break  Forth  (Elijah)  Felix  Mendelssohn 

Isa  58:8,  Psalm  8 

“And  then  shall  your  light  break  forth  as  the  light  of  morning  breaketh; 
and  your  health  shall  speedily  spring  forth  then;  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  ever  shall  reward  you.  Lord,  our  Creator,  how  excellent  Thy  name 
is  in  all  the  nations!  Thou  fillest  heaven  with  Thy  glory.  Amen” 


RESPONSIVE  READING: 


R:  THE  LORD  IS  ONE. 

C:  His  dominion  is  without  limit,  boundless  in  space, 
endless  in  time. 

R:  ADONAI  ECHAD. 

C:  God’s  unity  encompasses  life  and  death,  heaven  and  earth, 
light  and  darkness. 

R;  THE  LORD  IS  ONE, 

C:  The  sum  of  all  that  has  been,  the  promise  of  all  that  is  to  be. 

R:  ADONAI  ECHAD. 

C:  God’s  Oneness  unites  us  with  nature,  the  smallest  grain  of  sand 
with  the  farthest  star. 

R;  THE  LORD  IS  ONE. 

C:  God’s  unity  is  sensed  in  the  struggle  for  human  harmony, 
for  harmony  with  nature. 

R:  ADONAI  ECHAD. 

C:  We  make  God’s  purposes  our  own  when  we  dedicate  body  and  soul 
to  His  service,  when  we  attain  that  love  of  other  creatures  which  is 
at  one  with  the  love  of  God.“ 

CHOIR:  EMET 

RABBI:  Our  rabbis  taught,  “Synagogues  must  not  be  treated  disrespectfully.  It 
is  not  right  to  eat  or  drink  in  them  nor  to  dress  up  in  them  nor  to  stroll 
about  in  them  nor  to  go  into  them  in  summer  to  escape  the  heat  and  in 
the  rainy  season  to  escape  the  rain. . . Rabbi  Judah  said:  when  is  this? 
When  they  are  still  in  use;  but  when  they  are  abandoned,  grass  is  allowed 
to  grow  in  them  and  it  should  not  be  plucked  so  as  to  excite  compassion. 
The  Synagogues  should  be  swept  and  watered  so  that  grass  should  not 
grow  in  them.  Rabbi  Judah  said:  when  is  this?  When  they  are  in  use;  but 
when  they  are  abandoned,  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  in  them;  if  grass  does 
grow,  it  is  not  plucked  so  that  it  may  excite  compassion.’’® 

CANTOR  & CHOIR:  HASHKIVEINU 
RABBI: 

;רוך י : כיי ע ;רו ך י ל נלי^יה . 

;רוך י ל בזןזכבנו . ;רו ך י ל בקומנו : 

כי בלד ך נפשו ת החיי ם והמתים : 

אשר בלד ו נפ ש ;ל־ח י ורו ח ;ל ־בשר ־איש : 

בלדך אפקי ר רוחי , 9דית ה אות י י ל א ל אמת : 

אלהינו שכז^מי ם לח ד שמך , וקי ם מלכות ך תמיד , 

ומלוך ^לינ ו לעוילי ם ועד : 
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RESPONSIVE  READING:  PS.  74 

R:  Why,  ס God,  do  You  forever  reject  us  — 

do  You  fume  in  anger  at  the  flock  that  You  tend? 

C:  Remember  the  community  You  made  Yours  long  ago. 

Your  very  own  tribe  that  You  redeemed, 

Mt.  Zion,  where  You  dwell. 

R:  Bestir  Yourself,  because  of  the  perpetual  tumult, 
all  the  outrages  of  the  enemy  in  the  sanctuary. 

C:  Your  enemies  roar  inside  Your  meeting-place; 

They  take  their  signs  for  true  signs. 

R:  It  is  like  men  wielding  axes  against  a gnarled  tree; 

with  hatchet  and  pike  they  hacked  away  at  its  carved  work. 

C:  They  made  Your  sanctuary  go  up  in  flames; 

they  brought  low  in  dishonor  the  dwelling-place  of 
Your  presence. 

R:  They  resolved,  “Let  us  destroy  them  altogether!” 
they  burned  all  God’s  tabernacles  in  the  land . . . 

C:  Till  when,  O God,  will  the  foe  blaspheme, 
will  the  enemy  forever  revile  Your  name? 


RABBI:  Written  in  Pencil  on  the  Sealed  Railway  Car: 

here  in  this  carload 
i eve 

with  abel  my  son 
if  you  see  my  other  son 
cain  son  of  man 

tell  him  i . . . (Dan  Pagis,  Selected  PoemsY 


CONGREGATION: 

Blinded  by  our  tears,  we  cannot  see. 

Blinded  by  our  grief,  we  cannot  believe. 

But  beyond  grief,  beyond  belief, 

gently,  gently,  there  is  the  whisper  of  a night-song, 

of  an  affirmation  which  could  not  be  slain. . 


CANTOR  & CHOIR:  SHEMA  AND  BORUCH  SHEM 
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Congregation: 

Praised  be  Thou,  O Lord,  who  lovest  righteousness  and  justice. 


Rabbi: 

יפאנו י : ונרפ א הושיענ ו ונושע ה כי־תהלתנ ו אתה . 

והעלה רפוא ה של?ז ה ל^ל-סכותינ ו 
כי־אל מל ך רופ א נא?ז ן ורדז?ז ן >זחה : 

ערוך את ה י י רופ א חול י עמ ו ישראל ; 

Congregation: 

Heal  us,  O Lord,  and  we  shall  be  healed;  save  us  and  we  shall  be  saved; 
for  Thou  art  our  God.  Thou  art  a faithful  and  merciful  healer. 
Praised  be  Thou,  O Lord,  who  healest  the  sick. 


Rabbi: 

שמע קולינ ו י י אלהינו . חו ס וחז ם עלינו . 
וקבל ברחמי ם וברצו ן את-תפלתנו . 
כי־אל שומ ע תפלו ת יתחנוני ם אתה . 
ומלמניך מלכנ ו ריק ם אל־תשיבנו . 

כי את ה שומ ע תפל ת עמ ך ישרא ל ברחמים : 
ערוך את ה י ל שומ ע תפלה : 


Congregation: 

Hear,  O Father,  the  voice  of  our  supplication, 
and  accept  in  favor  our  prayer 
and  the  prayers  of  all  Thy  children  who  seek  Thy  help. 
Sustain  us  in  trial  and  in  danger, 
and  direct  our  hearts  to  serve  Thee  in  truth. 
Praised  be  Thou,  O Lord,  who  hearest  prayer. 


SILENT  DEVOTION 


Lazare  Saminsky 


MUSICAL  SELECTION;  “May  the  Words” 


SERMON,  DEDICATION  OF  WINDOWS  AND  SHEHECHIYONU 
address:  MR.  PAUL  A.  KOHLMANN,  PRESIDENT 


Herbert  Fromm 


MUSICAL  SELECTION:  Psalm  23 


CONGREGATION:  Blessed  be  the  Lord  by  day;  blessed  be  the  Lord  by  night, 
blessed  be  the  Lord  when  we  lie  down;  blessed  be  the  Lord 
when  we  rise  up.  For  in  thy  hand  are  the  souls  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  as  it  is  said.  In  his  hand  is  the  soul  of  every 
living  thing,  and  the  spirit  of  all  human  flesh.  Into  thy  hand 
I commend  my  spirit;  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O Lord  God 
of  truth.  Our  God  who  are  in  heaven  assert  the  unity  of  thy 
Name,  and  establish  thy  kingdom  continually  and  reign  over 
us  for  ever  and  ever.* 

CANTOR  AND  CHOIR:  AMIDAH 

Rabbi: 

אתה חונ ן לאד ם דע ת ומלמ ד לאנו ש ביןה . 

חננו מאת ך דע ה בי; ה והשכל : 

ערוך אר1 ה י ל חונ ן הדעת : 

Congregation: 

Thou  who  dost  graciously  endow  man  with  reason  and  teachest  him  understanding, 
imbue  us  with  true  knowledge  and  discernment. 

Praised  be  Thou,  O Lord,  gracious  giver  of  knowledge. 

Rabbi: 

השיבנו אבינ ו לתורתך . ו?ךבנ ו מלכנ ו לעבולתך : 

והחזירנו בתשוע ה שלמהלמניך : 

ערוך את ה י ל הרוצ ה בתשועה : 

Congregation: 

Cause  us  to  return,  O our  Father,  unto  Thy  law, 
and  through  perfect  repentance  restore  us  to  Thy  presence. 

Praised  be  Thou,  O Lord,  who  desirest  repentance. 

Rabbi: 

סלח-לנו אבינ ו כי-ח?}אנו . מחל־ינ ו מלכנ ו כי־מיעענו . 

כ־-מוחל וסול ח אתה : 

ערוך אח ל י ל חנו ן המרב ה לסלוח : 

Congregation: 

Forgive  our  sins,  O Father,  pardon  our  transgressions, 
for  Thou  art  a merciful  God 

Praised  be  Thou,  O Lord,  with  whom  is  abundant  forgiveness. 


Rabbi: 

Look  upon  all  the  afflicted  and  the  oppressed. 

Let  wickedness  and  hatred  cease, 
and  reign  Thou  over  us  in  justice  and  in  love. 
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LIGHTING  OF  YAHRZEIT  CANDLE  by  MR.  KURT  J.  SCHLOSS,  CHAIRMAN 


CANTOR  & CHOIR:  OLEINU 


KADDISH 


SPECIAL  READING  BY  WINDOW  AND  PLAQUE 


EL  MOLEH  RACHAMIM  Heinrich  Schalit 

CHOIR:  MUSICAL  SELECTION:  Psalm  121  Isadore  Freed 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CLOSING  MUSIC:  “And  then  shall  your  light  break  forth”  (Isa  58:8;  Ps  8) 

From  “Elijah”  Oratorio  Felbc  Mendelssohn 

BENEDICTION 

The  service  has  finished;  our  task  has  begun. 

Please  turn  to  those  around  you  and  wish  them  SHALOM. 

Quietly,  and  in  deep  reverence,  let  us  go  home. 


RABBI:  I do  not  cry  often;  as  far  as  I can  remember  I have  cried  only  three  times 
over  such  a thing.  Once  when  I was  very  young,  on  the  eve  of  Tisha  b’Av 
when  I was  ready  to  go  to  the  synagogue,  and  I looked  into  the  Book 
of  Lamentations  and  suddenly  started  crying.  I remembered  then  (this 
was  before  the  war)  our  people’s  past,  our  life  as  a nation,  our  country, 
and  without  realizing  it,  I started  to  cry.  The  second  time  also  happened 
on  Tisha  b’Av.  I had  fasted  all  day  and  had  about  half  an  hour  to  go 
before  I could  eat.  My  head  ached  and  I went  to  lie  on  my  bed.  (This 
was  last  Tisha  b’Av  when  I was  still  in  The  Hague.)  When  I thought  about 
the  wretched  condition  of  our  people  being  deported,  I again  started  to 
cry.  Everything  became  heavy  for  me,  and  I prayed  to  God  with  a bro- 
ken  heart  to  have  mercy  on  His  people,  to  have  pity  on  the  remnants  of 
Jacob,  to  bring  us  back  to  Him  and  that  he  should  renew  our  days  as 
of  old.  The  third  time  was  on  this  Sabbath  eve,  about  eleven  o’clock.  I 
was  lying  on  my  bed,  still  dressed  and  I thought  of  my  two  friends  and 
all  my  people  and  suddenly  the  tears  appeared  as  if  by  themselves  and 
I could  not  hold  them  back.® 


This  special  service  was  researched  and  compiled  by  Rabbi  Lehman  and  Student- 
Rabbi  Michal  Shekel.  The  musical  portions  of  the  service  were  selected  and  arranged 
by  Cantor  Herman. 

November  9,  1988 
1 Kislev  5749 
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CONGREGATION:  My  God,  thou  hast  made  me  hunger, 
and  naked  forsaken  me, 
and  set  me  in  the  darkmost  of  night, 
and  taught  me  thy  power  and  height. 

Though  thou  burn  me  in  fire 
I shall  but  continue  to  love  thee 
and  to  joy  in  thee, 
as  Job  said, 

“Though  He  cut  me  down,  to  Him  I shall  aspire.’” 

RABBI:  (Reading  from  essays  of  our  Religious  School  children) 

“Kristallnacht,  of  course,  was  an  awful  thing. . . If  1 was  a young  boy  then, 
I would  have  first  felt  confusion,  then  felt  sorrow. . . I would  have  been 
scared  not  only  because  of  the  destruction  itself  but  of  seeing  others,  who 
you  were  dependent  on,  get  exceedingly  worried  and  frightened.  1 am  sure 
my  biggest  feeling  of  all  would  have  been  fear.” 

“If  I was  alive  during  Kristallnacht,  I probably  would  have  done  what 
the  Nazis  ordered  me  to  do.  I’m  fairly  courageous  with  everyday  things 
but  Kristallnacht  wasn’t  an  everyday  kind  of  thing.  I don’t  think  I could 
have  survived  this  horrible  night.  I’m  very  glad  I was  not  put  to  the  test 
but  furious  that  anybody  had  to  fight  for  their  lives  because  they  were 
Jewish.”‘״ 


This  window  is  sponsored  by  RICHARD  AND  JANE  ERLE  in  memory  of 
Julius  and  Lina  Erie,  and  Jacob  and  Frieda  Spaeth. 

YOUTH:  The  theme  for  this  fifth  window  is  taken  from  the  prophet  Joel  “and 
you  shall  teach  it  to  your  children  and  they  will  teach  it  to  their  children.”  We  see 
the  growth  of  a human  being  from  childhood  through  maturity.  Along  the  way 
there  are  the  stages  of  Jewish  life  and  experience:  study  from  an  elder,  holiday 
time  with  gragger,  dreidle,  the  mask  of  a Purim-spiel,  spice  box  for  Shabbat,  tal- 
lit  for  Bar/Bat  Mitzvah,  Chuppah,  etc.  The  brilliant  colors  reflect  the  vitality  of 
youth. 

This  window  is  sponsored  by  the  OTTENHEIMER  AND  BODENHEIMER 
FAMILIES  in  memory  of  Henny  and  Eugen  Ottenheimer,  and  Peter  Bodenheimer. 

ISRAEL:  The  sixth  window  is  dominated  by  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the  theme 
“if  not  now,  when?”  This  is  the  question  when  it  comes  to  the  rebirth  of  Israel. 
After  two  thousand  years,  the  time  is  ripe!  The  grey  colors  at  bottom  right  show 
the  Western  Wall,  but  the  lighter  buildings  on  the  left,  with  the  domes,  indicate 
the  new  style  of  Jerusalem.  Two  hands  hold  a shofar  which  is  being  blown  to  cel- 
ebrate  the  rebirth  of  the  nation  and  the  reunification  of  Jerusalem.  The  abundant 
fruit  and  vegetation  tell  of  the  achievements  of  our  people  in  reclaiming  the  land 
and  the  Negev  in  particular. 

This  window  is  sponsored  by  a member  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous 
at  this  time. 

FREEDOM:  The  theme  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Leviticus  and  is  echoed 
on  the  Liberty  Bell;  “Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  and  unto  all  the  inhabi- 
tants  thereof.”  The  ship  at  sea  is  coming  toward  us,  passing  a hand  holding  aloft 
a torch,  much  as  we  who  arrived  in  New  York  harbor,  passed  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty.  We  see  a chain  but  this  symbol  of  slavery  is  broken.  There  are  several  cups, 
symbolic  of  the  cup  of  freedom  which  we  drink  at  Passover  time.  Last,  there 
are  splashes  of  red  at  the  bottom  to  remind  us  of  another  festival  of  freedom: 
Chanukah  and  its  lights. 

This  window  is  sponsored  by  MRS.  FRIEDEL  WOLLMERINGER  in  mem- 
ory  of  her  husband,  Robert  Wollmeringer  and  her  parents,  Gustav  and  Caroline 
Roos. 

HOLOCAUST:  The  red  flames  speak  of  the  tragedy  which  befell  our  peo- 
pie;  the  burning  Synagogues  are  seen  at  bottom  left  and  remind  us  of  the  reason  for 
our  gathering  this  day;  “Kristallnacht”  occurred  fifty  years  ago  today:  November 
9,  1938.  But  notice  that  a bird  rises  out  of  the  flames:  the  mythical  Phoenix  which 
arises  out  of  the  ashes  to  indicate  renewal  and  rebirth.  This  concept  is  found  also  in 
the  theme  of  this  eighth  window:  “I  shall  not  die  but  live,”  from  Psalms.  The  waves 
at  the  top  are  divided  to,  again,  indicate  a separation  between  good  and  evil  but 
also  between  life  and  death;  further,  as  the  Israelites  passed  through  the  two 
columns  of  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  so  have  some  of  us  survived.  The  round  open- 
ing  at  bottom  right  is  symbolic  of  the  door  through  which  all  of  us  must  pass  as 
we  reenter  the  world  of  the  living  after  the  time  of  darkness  and  death. 

This  window  is  sponsored  by  DR.  RUTH  WESTHEIMER  in  memory  of  her 
parents  Irma  and  Julius  Siegel,  who  died  at  Auschwitz  al  kiddush  HaShem. 

R.L.L. 


THE  EIGHT  STAINED  GLASS 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

THEMES  & EXPLANATION 

The  eight  windows  being  dedicated  today,  November  9,  1988,  are  the  work 
of  our  committee,  our  architect  Mr.  Norbert  Türkei,  and  particularly  the  artist, 
Mr.  Jean  Jacques  Duval.  The  project  evolved  over  a period  of  three  years.  The 
first  six  windows  were  in  place  by  Rosh  HaShonoh  5748  and  the  last  two  by  the 
New  Year  of  5749  (1988). 

Each  window  has  a theme,  written  in  Hebrew  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
taken  from  traditional  sources.  The  eight  windows  and  their  themes  are  explained, 
clock-wise,  from  left  to  right  (starting  in  the  front  of  the  sanctuary  on  the 
Cantor’s  side). 

CREATION:  This  first  window  has  the  theme  “and  it  was  very  good,”  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  verse  refers  to  the  totality  of  God’s  handiwork. 
The  division  at  the  top  of  the  window  indicates  a difference  between  chaos  and 
order,  emptiness  and  fulfillment,  neutrality  and  good.  Two  hands  are  held 
in  priestly  blessing;  at  the  top  the  image  of  the  wings  of  the  “Shechinah,”  God’s 
Presence,  are  evident. 

This  window  is  sponsored  by  HARVEY  AND  MARIANNE  GOLD  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  Gold  Family,  past,  present  and  future! 

LEARNING:  The  theme  of  this  second  window  states  that  “the  study  of 
Torah  supercedes  all  else.”  We  find  a scroll  linked  to  a tree,  the  Tree  of  Life.  The 
tree  reaches  upward  filled  with  fruit  and  growth.  On  the  right  side  there  is  an  open 
book,  again  as  part  of  a tree,  perhaps  this  time  the  Tree  of  Knowledge.  On  the 
lower  right  hand  side  there  are  children  facing  the  book;  they  who  are  our  future 
are  in  the  process  of  this  sacred  Jewish  duty:  learning. 

This  window  is  sponsored  by  MRS.  ANNY  BONDY  in  remembrance  and  in 
honor  of  her  family. 

PEACE:  “And  they  shall  learn  war  no  more”  is  the  theme  taken  from  Isaiah. 
At  the  top  of  this  third  window  there  is  a dove,  the  symbol  of  peace  resting  on 
the  letter  “shin”,  which  begins  the  word  “Shalom”.  At  the  bottom  right  there  are 
sword  handles  broken  in  two  and  from  them  emerges  the  plow  to  fulfill  the 
prophecy:  “they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares.”  We  can  also  see  two 
tablets  of  the  Covenant,  which  leads  to  peace  among  men,  so  they  may  dwell  in 
safety. 

This  window  is  sponsored  by  MRS.  RITA  GREENBERG,  MR.  HERBERT 
AUSTERN  AND  MS.  SYLVIA  AUSTERN  in  memory  of  the  Austern,  Greenberg 
and  Rosenfeld  families. 

AWE:  This  fourth  window  speaks  to  us  of  philosophy  and  theology;  there 
is  the  mountain  engulfed  by  fire  much  as  was  the  case  at  Mt.  Sinai.  Rays  from 
the  sun  shoot  down  from  amid  the  clouds  and  we  sense  the  awe  and  majesty  of 
the  Revelation.  Isaiah’s  words  are  to  be  found  at  the  bottom:  “the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  His  glory,”  words  familiar  to  us  by  way  of  the  Kedusha  prayer. 


and  the  quest  for  knowledge  a distinct  attribute  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  Jewish 
People. 

Our  enemies  were  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Judaism  represented  the  very 
antithesis  of  what  they  stood  for:  the  glorification  of  blood  and  soil,  the  idea  of 
a superior  race  and  the  blind  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  state.  As  a 
consequence,  the  spiritual  and  ethical  values  of  Judaism,  its  commitment  to  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  every  human  being,  its  passionate  striving  for  social  justice 
ן were  anathema  to  the  evolving  paganism.  Therefore,  as  a first  step  in  their  war 

J against  the  Jews,  the  Nazis  set  out  to  destroy  the  source  for  our  ideals  by  burning 

\ our  books.  In  1933,  even  after  the  day  of  the  boycott  on  April  1,  which  menaced 

* our  economic  status,  and  May  10,  the  day  of  the  book  burning,  most  of  us  tragi- 

cally  chose  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  history.  We  failed  to  gauge  correctly  the  forces 
of  evil  and  clung  to  the  belief  that  in  the  20th  century,  in  the  land  of  the  “Dichter 
und  Denker”,  a return  to  the  pogroms  of  the  past  was  simply  unthinkable.  The 
events  of  Kristallnacht  taught  us  otherwise.  On  November  9th,  Nazis  completed 
their  attack  upon  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Jewish  people  by  destroying  our  syna- 
gogues,  the  dwelling  places  of  THE  BOOK  which  has  sustained  us  and  held  us 
together  from  the  very  beginning  to  this  day. 

In  retrospect,  which  event  should  be  characterized  as  the  prelude  to  the  “Final 
Solution”?  The  evil  omen  of  the  burning  of  the  books  was  clear  in  its  implica- 
tion:  A PEOPLE  THAT  BURNS  BOOKS  AND  5 YEARS  LATER  PUSHES 
THE  INFAMY  A STEP  FURTHER  BY  BURNING  SYNAGOGUES  IS 
CAPABLE  OF  BURNING  HUMAN  BEINGS. 

In  the  beginning  lies  the  end! 

The  50th  anniversary  of  Kristallnacht  bids  us  to  heed  George  Santayana’s 
words:  “Those  who  do  not  remember  the  past  are  condemned  to  relive  it.” 
Anti-semitism  is  a deep-seated,  irrational  phenomenon  and  difficult  to  eradicate. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  it  still  raises  its  ugly  head  and  any  manifestation,  how- 
ever  small,  must  be  carefully  monitored  and  exposed.  The  fate  of  the  Jews  in 
Europe  in  the  30’s  should  serve  as  a barometer  for  the  political  climate  in  each 
country  in  our  time.  When  we  came  to  these  shores,  we  could  breathe  the  fresh 
air  of  liberty  for  the  first  time  in  years.  In  time,  we  began  to  understand  what  it 
meant  to  live  in  a country  which  takes  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  seri- 
ן ously.  We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  complacency  and  must 

_ always  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance. 

י Jews  in  America  have  been  in  the  forefront  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Consti- 

tution,  particularly  in  their  passionate  support  of  the  1st  Amendment  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  religion  and  speech. 

Books  are  no  longer  burnt.  What  is  troubling  us  nowadays  are  sporadic  calls 
by  extremist  groups  for  censorship  which  infringes  upon  these  rights.  We  see  revi- 
sionists  at  work  falsifying  the  history  of  the  Holocaust.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  Hebrew  books  is  still  forbidden. 

But  we  are  no  longer  silent,  as  we  were  in  the  past.  We  have  learned  to  speak 
up  and  defend  vigorously  our  rights  and  those  of  Israel.  There  is  now  a collective 
awareness  of  a common  destiny  which  links  all  Jews  everywhere.  In  that  sense, 
the  people  of  the  Book  have  become  one. 


HOLOCAUST-THE  CHAIN  OF  EVENTS 

By  Kurt  J.  Schloss 

Many  words  have  been  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Kristallnacht.  In  most  of  the  articles,  the  author  concluded  that  this  event  must 
be  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  Auschwitz.  Certainly,  the  terror  which  was  unleashed 
on  that  night  had  finally  destroyed  any  illusion  that  even  a modicum  of  coexist- 
ence  was  possible  in  a country  which  had  been  our  home  for  centuries.  However, 
seen  from  a historical  perspective,  was  November  9 the  precursor  of  the  Holo- 
caust?  In  the  sequence  of  events,  I suggest  an  earlier  date  which  has  largely  faded 
from  our  memories  as  the  starting  point:  May  10,  1933.  What  happened  on  that 
day?  The  following  quote  from  William  L.  Shirer’s  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third 
Reich”  will  refresh  our  memory: 

“On  the  evening  of  May  10,  1933,  there  occurred  in  Berlin  a scene  which  had 
not  been  witnessed  in  the  Western  world  since  the  Middle  Ages.  At  about  mid- 
night,  a torchlight  parade  of  thousands  of  students  ended  at  a square  on  Unter 
den  Linden,  opposite  the  University  of  Berlin.  Torches  were  put  to  a huge  pile 
of  books  that  had  been  gathered  there  and,  as  the  flames  enveloped  them, 
more  books  were  thrown  on  the  fire  until  some  twenty  thousand  had  been 
consumed.  Similar  scenes  took  place  in  several  other  cities.  The  book  burn- 
ing  had  begun.” 

The  flames  turned  the  literary  and  scientific  works  of  many  authors  of  world 
reputation  into  ashes,  among  others  those  of  Einstein,  Rathenau,  Preuss,  Adler, 
Freud,  Asch,  Feuchtwanger,  Kafka,  Schnitzler,  Zweig.  Book  burning  was  not 
invented  by  the  Nazis  who  — as  it  is  often  said —were  no  innovators,  but  followers 
of  a pattern  established  centuries  ago  which  included  the  confinement  of  Jews 
to  ghettos  and  their  wearing  of  the  yellow  star.  Early  in  its  history,  it  was  the  Church 
which  denounced  and  burned  books  of  Jewish  content.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  24 
cartloads  of  Hebrew  books,  including  the  Talmud,  were  destroyed  in  Paris  in  1242. 
It  was  Martin  Luther  who  proposed  in  1543  that  the  Christian  world  “deal  with 
this  damned  and  rejected  race  of  the  Jews  by  setting  fire  to  their  synagogues  (!) 
and  deprive  them  of  their  prayer  books  and  Talmuds  in  which  such  idolatry,  lies, 
cursing  and  blasphemy  are  taught.” 

Ten  years  later,  thousands  of  volumes  were  burned  in  Rome  and  subsequently 
all  over  Italy,  sometimes  even  copies  of  the  Bible.  Later,  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies,  the  attacks  on  Jewish  books  followed  in  Russia  and  Poland  with  the 
introduction  of  severe  censorship  of  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  literature,  particularly 
Hasidic  works  which  were  burned  and  destroyed. 

Why,  then,  is  the  date  of  the  burning  of  the  books  in  our  time  so  significant? 
We  are  often  called  the  “People  of  the  Book,”  and  with  good  reason.  It  was  the 
late  Rabbi  Milton  Steinberg  who  called  Judaism  a “BOOK  Religion,  deriving  from, 
centering  about,  and  making  explicit  the  contents  of  a sacred  document.”  More- 
over,  love  of  learning  has  always  been  a prominent  feature  of  our  history 
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many  aspects  of  Judaism.  This  work  has  also  led  me  to  better  interpret  the  impact 
Kristallnacht  had  on  my  life.  But,  no  matter  how  much  I think  I may  understand, 
it  was  before  my  time.  It  is  outside  my  realm.  Therefore,  no  matter  how  hard  I, 
or  any  of  my  generation,  try  to  place  ourselves  into  that  time  frame  to  sense  the 
experience,  it  can  be  no  more  than  conjecture.  While  I can  intellectually  reason 
and  emotionally  feel  with  the  survivors,  I can  not  claim  to  have  the  same  fear  and 
anger  as  those  who  have  experienced  it  personally.  For  this,  I consider  myself  priv- 
ileged.  I have  been  spared,  but  I continuously  look  with  admiration  at  those  who 
have  rebuilt  their  lives,  as  their  presence  indicates  at  this  commemorative  occa- 
sion  of  renewal. 


S.M.L. 


A GENERATION  LATER 

When  I was  first  asked  if  I would  like  to  contribute  to  the  Kristallnacht  Ob- 
servance,  my  initial  response  was  ambiguous.  When  I realized  that  the  particular 
event  of  Kristallnacht  actually  meant  little  to  me,  1 also  realized  I had  to  write 
this  essay.If  not  for  you,  this  is  being  written  for  me;  to  clarify,  sort  out,  come 
to  an  understanding  in  my  own  mind,  the  toll  the  Holocaust  in  general  and  Kristall- 
nacht  in  particular,  had  on  my  life. 

I am  not  yet  thirty  years  old.  I do  not  consider  myself  extremely  religious  and 
I sometimes  resent  obligations  I am  pressured  to  feel  in  matters  of  religious  and 
historic  Jewish  experience. 

Though  1 have  heard  from  my  rabbi,  relatives,  religious  school  teachers  and 
various  media  what  these  events  should  mean  to  someone  my  age,  little  of  their 
emotions  were  transferred  to  me  with  the  same  intensity  their  discussion  conveyed. 
On  the  other  hand,  I can  generally  empathize  with  those  who  went  through  the 
war.  My  parents  and  grandparents  are  all  Holocaust  survivors.  Through  their  sto- 
ries,  by  their  reserved  manner  and  fear  of  new  political  leaders,  I share  their  sense 
of  insecurity.  They  want  to  take  precautions  so  that  what  happened  in  1938  will 
never  occur  again.  Though  it  was  initially  difficult  for  me  to  continually  be  wary, 
I can  now  understand  that  fifty  years  ago  no  one  expected  that  caution  be  neces- 
sary  either.  The  Jews  of  that  generation,  living  in  a civilized  society,  suspected 
Jewish  persecution  had  run  its  course,  that  there  was  no  impending  danger.  Yet, 
we  all  know  what  was  to  ensue. 

But,  again,  what  does  this  mean  to  me?  Who  would  I be,  what  would  I be 
doing  had  the  premise  of  Kristallnacht  been  carried  through  to  its  contemplated 
end  — had  all  the  Synagogues  been  desecrated  and  not  been  rebuilt  in  other  lands? 
This  scenario  is  beyond  my  ability  to  imagine! 

To  me,  the  Synagogue’s  function  is  that  of  a House  of  Prayer.  It  is  a place 
where  all  people  are  made  to  feel  welcome.  I very  much  enjoy  watching  and  often 
being  one  of  those  who  are  at  Synagogue  to  embrace  and  experience  their 
religion;  one  of  those  who  seeks  comfort  in  the  Temple  sanctuary. 

Jews  through  the  ages  have  not  always  had  the  luxury  of  having  a Synagogue 
to  pray /gather  in.  They  assembled  in  someone’s  house,  basement  or  prayed  on 
their  own.  The  concept  of  prayer  at  home  may  seem  nice  or  even  “cozy”.  Unfor- 
tunately,  the  people  who  worshipped  in  this  manner  did  so  because  they  were  not 
allowed  to  pray  in  public  due  to  persecution,  not  to  be  comfortable. 

I enjoy  going  to  Synagogue  when  I feel  the  need  or  urge.  I go  to  pray  and  learn. 
In  Synagogue  1 contemplate  the  holidays  and  the  history  of  the  Jews.  I also  seek 
a higher  being  and  search  for  a controlling  force  over  the  universe.  When  I attend 
services,  I am  uniquely  aware  of  the  incomprehensibles,  both  good  and  bad,  that 
surround  us  daily.  This  process,  which  also  includes  the  writing  and  presentation 
of  original  services  and  this  essay,  has  led  me  to  gain  insight  and  knowledge  of 
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Fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  that  fateful  night  in  Germany.  Much  has 
changed.  The  refugees  and  the  survivors  have  become  part  of  a new  society— 
their  children  and  grandchildren  are  integrated  into  the  American  culture.  How 
will  the  experience  of  discrimination,  emigration  and  resettlement  be  preserved? 
A beginning  was  made  ten  years  ago  when  the  Temple  published  “Reflection  on 
the  Holocaust”,  a compilation  of  edited  interviews  describing  the  first  hand 
experiences  of  some  of  the  members  of  our  congregation.  Perhaps  now,  it  is  incum- 
bent  upon  us  to  complete  the  project— to  record  as  many  individuals’  experiences 
as  possible— before  those  who  bore  witness  to  these  events  are  silenced  forever. 
We  should  create  a permanent  collection  of  tapes  documenting  the  events  in  Ger- 
many  during  the  years  from  1933-1939  and  how  the  Jews  living  in  the  small  towns 
and  the  big  cities  in  all  parts  of  Germany  perceived  these  events  and  responded 
to  them.  Perhaps  these  tapes  could  then  become  the  nucleus  of  a collection  which 
may  be  donated  to  the  Holocaust  Memorial  in  Washington  D.C. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  an  interview  with  a man  who  had  been  a teenaged  boy  in 
Danzig  during  the  late  1930’s,  and  now  had  teenaged  children  of  his  own,  he  said: 

“To  my  children,  this  story  is  as  remote  as  the 

Exodus  of  our  forefathers  from  the  Land  of  Egypt. 

And  yet,  it  happened  in  the  generation  of  their  own  father.” 

We,  as  the  only  living  beings  who  can  bear  witness  to  these  events,  owe  it  to 
those  who  died  al  kiddush  HaShem  and  to  those  who  survived  and  began  their 
lives  again,  to  preserve  the  story. 
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A BRIEF  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT 
OF  KRISTALLNACHT 

* by  Rosalyn  Manowitz 


Fifty  years  ago,  on  the  night  of  November  9th,  1938,  the  Jews  of  Germany, 
who  had  lived  under  ever-increasing  discriminatory  laws  since  Hitler’s  seizure  of 
power  in  1933,  witnessed  the  well  coordinated  Nazi  terror  known  as  “Kristall- 
nacht”,  the  night  of  glass.  During  the  night  of  November  9th,  1938,  synagogues 
throughout  Germany  were  burned,  Jewish  businesses  and  homes  were  broken  into 
and  looted  and,  in  the  aftermath,  on  November  10th,  over  30,000  Jewish  men  were 
arrested  and  taken  to  concentration  camps.  Jews  from  southern  Germany  were 
taken  to  Dachau,  on  the  outskirts  of  Munich,  those  from  central  Germany  were 
taken  to  Buchenwald  near  Weimar  and  the  Jews  from  Prussia  and  the  Baltic  areas 
were  taken  to  Sachsenhausen,  only  30  kilometers  outside  of  Berlin.  The  Nazis, 
in  their  ever-increasing  fervor  to  make  German  “judenrein” . . . free  of  Jews,  used 
the  murder  of  Ernst  vom  Rath,  a minor  official  in  the  German  Embassy  in  Paris, 
by  Herschel  Grynszpan,  a Jew  whose  parents  had  been  deported  to  Poland  due 
to  their  original  Polish  nationality,  to  stage  a coordinated  “Aktion”  against  the 
Jews.  For  the  first  time,  the  German  Jews  recognized  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their 
situation;  they  understood  the  prophetic  words  uttered  by  Rabbi  Leo  Baeck  in  1933: 

“For  us,  the  Jews  of  Germany,  an  epoch  has 

come  to  an  end. . . It  was  our  belief  that  the 

German  and  Jewish  mind  and  culture  could  co-exist 

and  meld  on  German  soil.  This  was  an  illusion . . . 

the  thousand  year  history  of  the  Jew  in  Germany  is  at  an  end.” 

The  Nazi  controlled  German  press  called  these  actions  a “spontaneous 
demonstration.”  In  reality,  they  were  a coordinated  effort  directed  by  the  Nazi  high 
command  and  carried  out  by  the  local  Nazi  organizations.  The  German  press 
coined  the  phrase  “Kristallnacht”  to  describe  the  events  of  the  night.  For  Jews, 
in  the  light  of  the  tragic  Holocaust  which  was  to  come,  this  word  is  a misnomer. 
It  was  not  simply  “a  night  of  glass”!  Rather,  it  was  a night  of  desecration,  the  pre- 
lude  to  the  systematic  destruction  of  European  Jewry! 

For  the  Jewish  community  of  Germany,  the  night  of  November  9th  shattered 
any  remaining  illusions  of  rapproachment  or  co-existence  within  the  Third  Reich. 
Out  of  the  approximately  500,000  Jews  living  in  Germany  in  1933,  only  150,000 
had  emigrated  by  mid-1938.  After  Kristallnacht,  when  conditions  worsened  sub- 
stantially,  the  urgency  to  leave  Germany  became  paramount.  Many  of  those  taken 
to  concentration  camps  on  November  10th  were  released  only  upon  the  conlin- 
gency  that  they  substantiated  plans  to  leave  Germany.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000- 
150,000  Jews  left  Germany  after  November  9th.  Time  became  crucial;  the  war 
which  was  to  seal  the  entire  European  Jewish  community  into  the  Nazi  inferno 
began  only  10  months  later  on  September  1,  1939. 
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Byzantine  architecture,  famous  for  its  exotic  domed  forms,  became  popular 
as  a kind  of  eastern  Romanesque.  When  the  Jews  were  feeling  comfortable  about 
their  position  in  society,  they  were  inclined  to  use  the  Romanesque  architecture 
to  show  their  patriotism,  while  at  the  same  time  setting  themselves  apart  with  the 
use  of  Byzantine  elements,  indicating  their  “eastern”  origins. 

Used  even  more  than  Byzantine,  however,  were  Islamic  forms.  By  the  1850’s, 
Islamic  styles  were  acceptable  as  alternatives  to  Classical  or  Romanesque  styles 
in  synagogue  architecture.  They  first  appeared  in  Germany  at  the  Ingenheim  Syn- 
agogue  in  1832. 

Gothic  architecture,  with  its  processional  aisles  and  chapels,  made  little  sense 
for  use  in  synagogues.  Very  few  Gothic  elements  were  added  to  the  structures.  The 
Roonstrasse  Synagogue  in  Cologne,  for  instance,  was  given  flying  buttresses  and 
a rose  window.  Pointed  window  frames  and  arches  were  also  used  in  various 
synagogues. 

Before  World  War  I,  Jews  in  Germany  were  so  assimilated  that  they  felt  free 
to  use  whatever  style  they  chose.  They  built  their  synagogues  in  a “free  tradition- 
alism”  style  which  incorporated  elements  from  many  past  styles.  After  World  War 
I,  the  tendency  was  to  go  beyond  revival  architecture  of  the  19th  century  and,  until 
1933,  Germany  led  the  world  in  architectural  development.  The  architect,  Fritz 
Landauer,  built  the  German  synagogue  most  closely  aligned  to  the  Bauhaüs  Move- 
ment  in  Plauen  in  1929-1930.  Then  all  Jewish  building  stopped  as  Kristallnacht 
loomed  ahead. 
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A BRIEF  SURVEY  OF 
SYNAGOGUE  ARCHITECTURE 

Joan  Taub,  Curator 

It  started  as  an  idea  and  grew  into  a project  which  caught  the  imagination 
of  a whole  congregation:  an  exhibit  of  photographs  to  show  the  synagogues  left 
behind  in  Germany,  many  of  which  had  been  destroyed  on  Kristallnacht  1938. 

For  me,  it  started  with  a call  from  Rabbi  Lehman.  Would  I be  interested  in 
getting  involved  in  such  a project?  I said  yes  and  a letter  then  went  out  to  the  whole 
congregation:  do  you  have  photographs  of  the  synagogues  where  you  had  wor- 
shipped  in  Germany?  What  kind  of  community  was  it?  How  did  the  size  of  the 
Jewish  population  compare  to  the  population  as  a whole?  Twenty-seven  photos 
were  received  with  this  and  more  information.  And  with  the  financial  support  of 
the  Temple  Sisterhood,  all  the  photos  were  framed  for  an  exhibit  at  the  Temple 
for  the  High  Holidays  of  1986. 

This  exhibit  was  so  successful  that  Rabbi  Lehman  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  Rabbi  Bernard  Zlotowitz,  the  Director  of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Reform 
Synagogues.  With  his  help,  many  of  the  photographs  were  exhibited  at  the  annual 
Assembly  of  Delegates  of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Reform  Synagogues  in  April 
1988. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  of  an  article  which  I wrote  for  the  booklet  for 
that  exhibit. 

GERMAN  SYNAGOGUE  ARCHITECTURE 

Before  approximately  1830,  Synagogues  in  Germany  were  built  in  the  same 
styles  as  secular  and  Christian  buildings.  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729-1786),  a key 
figure  of  the  German  enlightenment,  played  an  important  role  in  the  architecture 
of  synagogues  at  the  time.  He  encouraged  Jews  to  adapt  to  their  cultural 
surroundings. 

Finding  a definitive  Jewish  architectural  style  was  particularly  challenging 
in  the  19th  century.  There  were  tremendous  changes  in  building  technology,  major 
achievements  in  Holy  Land  architecture  and  advances  in  lithography,  photogra- 
phy  and  illustrated  periodicals,  which  allowed  people  to  choose  from  a wide  range 
of  styles. 

From  1830  on,  in  Germany,  a Rundbogenstil  style  was  used  for  most  syna- 
gogues.  This  was  a combination  of  Romanesque,  Classical,  and  Renaissance 
architecture  with  rounded  arches  and  vaulted  ceilings־.  Use  of  the  Romanesque 
style  showed  that  Jews  wanted  to  be  “Germans  of  the  Jewish  religion”.  It 
represented  the  status  that  had  eluded  many  Jews;  by  using  Romanesque,  a medi- 
eval  European  style,  they  were  showing  proof  of  their  long-time  residence  in 
Europe. 
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Dr.  Robert  L.  Lehman,  Rabbi 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 
551  Ft.  Washington  Avenue 
Mew  York,  NY.  10033 

7/20/88 


Dear  Rabbi  Lehman; 

I would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  express  my  congratulations  on  your  dedication  of 
the  stained  glass  windows. 

I would  like  to  mention  it  was  a great  pleasure  to  work  with  all  involved  from  the  first 
stage  of  design  to  the  finished  work. 

Altho  your  and  the  resourseful  Mr.  Turkel's  basic  concept  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
project,  it  was  the  efforts  of  every  one  in  concert  that  produced  the  end  result...  the  art 
committee  giving  constructive  criticism  along  the  way,  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  sketches. 

We  may  also  give  Thanks  to  Rohlfs  Smdios  for  their  sound  and  reliable  execution  of  the 
stained  glass  windows. 

Actually  I have  never  experienced  whole  hearted  cooperation  like  this  the  added 
ingredient,  caring,  pulled  all  ends  to  gether  to  produce  this  meaningful  result. 


All  good  whishes 


THE  TURKEL  COLLABORATIVE 
ARCHITECTS  AND  PLANNERS 

210  EAST  52nd  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10022  212«838»1851 


August  25,  1988 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Rabbi,  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
of  Washington  Heights 
551  Ft.  Washington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10033 

Dear  Rabbi  Lehman, 

The  dedication  of  the  new  stained  glass  windows  in  the  Sanctuary  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  KRISTALLNACHT  has  multiple  symbolism  - the  survival  of  our 
people  and  the  installation  of  the  beautiful  glass  images  now  versus  the  shattered 
glass  of  1938.  It  is  the  culmination  of  the  efforts  of  the  Congregation,  under  your 
leadership  and  with  the  participation  of  dedicated  members,  to  create  our  inspiring 
Judaic  house  of  worship  within  the  existing  structure. 

The  fortuitous  selection  of  subjects  and  the  consecutive  relationship  of  forms 
and  colors  has  provided  the  diversity  within  the  unifying  design  concept  of  Jean-Jacques 
Duval  which  not  only  provides  a fitting  field  for  the  memorials  to  past  members  but 
also  creates  the  most  important  overall  atmosphere  of  religious  relevance.  The 
sequence  of  light  and  opaque,  their  relative  proportions  and  the  details  of  the 
individual  designs  lead  the  eye  along  both  sides  of  the  Sanctuary  towards  the  central 
Bemah  and  Ark  while  the  dome  completes  the  visual  envelope.  This  has  been,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  more  successful  endeavors  in  stained  glass  application. 

May  I add  my  congratulations  and  best  wishes  towards  the  future. 


NORBERT  N.  TURKEL,  AIA 
THE  TURKEL  COLLABORATIVE 


NNT  :bj 


NORBERT  N TURKEL  AIA  • JOHN  J TUDDA  AIA  • RICHARD  R SCHERER  AIA  • WALTER  B ZBOROWSKI  AIA 


SU(Ti  600 
ScvEN  Pehn  Plaza 
370  SEVENTH  Avenue 
NEW  YONK,  New  Yoak  10001 
<212)  947-7390 


ALFONSE  M.  D'AMATO 

NEW  YORK 

Unitei  States  »tnatt 

WASHINGTON,  DC  20510 


November  9,  1988 


Dr.  Robert  L.  Lehman,  Rabbi 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 
551  Fort  Washington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10033 

Dear  Rabbi  Lehman; 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the 
observation  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  Kristallnacht  with  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation.  Though  I am  unable  to  join  the 
congregation  in  person,  please  know  I am  with  you  in  spirit  for 
this  moving  commemoration. 

Let  me  commend  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
for  their  vital  efforts  in  paying  tribute  to  the  victims  of  that 
terrible  night  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  Night  of  the  Broken  Glass 
was  to  begin  the  horror  of  the  ultimate  evil,  of  a magnitude 
never  before  witnessed  by  man.  It  is  critical  that,  forty  years 
after  the  end  of  the  Holocaust,  our  community,  our  nation,  and, 
in  fact,  the  globe  is  reminded  of  the  horrors  of  the  Third 
Reich. 

It  is  critical  that  the  next  generation  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike  be  reminded  of  how  the  world  turned  its  back  on  the 
nightmare  we  call  the  Holocaust,  a time  when  civilization  slid 
into  a dark  and  forbidding  abyss.  We  also  need  to  remind 
ourselves,  and  others,  that  it  will  take  constant  viligance  on 
our  part  to  ensure  that  we  never  see  a repeat  of  the  unspeakable 
crimes  of  Nazi  Germany. 

My  very  best  to  you,  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation, 
and  all  who  remember,  in  their  hearts  and  souls,  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust. 


AMD : j s 


DANIEL  P MOYNIHAN 

NEW  YORK 


?Hniteb  Stated  Senate 

733  THIRD  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK.  NY  10017 


July  18,  198s 


Dear  Rabbi  Lehman, 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  your  Congregation  has  chosen 
to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Kristallnacht 
on  Wednesday,  November  9,  1938. 

The  Hebrew  Tabernacle's  sustained  accomplishments  are 
an  elonuent  response  to  the  profoundly  evil  forces  that 
attempted  to  destroy  the  Jewish  people  just  half  a century 
ago  Many  of  your  congregants  fled  from  Nazi  Germany  and 
have  found  freedom  and  fulfillment  in  the  thriving  Washington 
Heights  Jewish  community. 

I am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  dedicating  eight 
stained  glass  windows  in  your  Sanctuary  on  this  solemn 
occasion. 

With  best  wishes  for  a meaningful  evening. 


Sincerely, 


Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 


Dr . Robert  Lehman 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 
551  Fort  Washington  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  19933 


The  City  of  New  York 
Office  of  the  Mayor 

New  York,  N.Y.  100  07 


November  9,  1988 


Dr.  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Rabbi,  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
Congregation 

551  Ft.  Washington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10033 


New  York,  I would  like  to 
members  and  friends  of  your 
observe  the  50th  anniversary 


Dear  Rabbi  Lehman: 

On  behalf  of  the  City  of 
extend  a warm  greeting  to  the 
synagogue  as  you  remember  and 
of  Kristallnacht. 


On  this  night  in  1938  the  Nazis  destroyed  the 
synagogues  of  Germany  and  initiated  the  worst  horror  in 
human  history.  Yet  the  existence  of  this  fY^^^ogue  in 
Washington  Heights  for  some  50  years,  and  the  continuity  o 
its  membership,  is  a powerful  statement  that  evil 
that  Judaism  survived  Hitler's  "Final  Solution.  Whereas 
half  a century  ago  the  Nazis  smashed  the  windows  of  Jewish 
houses  of  prayer,  today  you  are  able  to  dedicate  eight 
stained  glass  windows  in  your  Sanctuary. 


Over  seven  and  a half  million  New  Yorkers  of  all  faiths 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  join  me  in  expressing  a sense  or 
admiration  and  encouragement  to  all  members  of  your 
congregational  family  and  community 


. Koch 


Edw^ 

Mayor 


Committees: 

Foreign  Affairs 
Government  Operations 
Children.  Youth  and  Families 

National  Commission 
on  Working  Women 

Executive  Board  Member. 
Congressional  Arts  Caucus 

Secretary.  New  York  State 
Congressional  Delegation 


(HongrEBH  of  t!|E  InttEö  ilatca 
M0U0E  of  SeprEBEntatiuEB 

August  16,  1988 


TED  WEISS 

17th  District 
New  York 

Chairman 
Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources 
and  Intergovernmental 
Relations 

2442  Rayburn  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 
202/225-5635 

Michael  D.  Timmeny 

AdmlnUtratlve  AstUtant 


Dr.  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 
551  Fort  Washington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10033 

Dear  Dr.  Lehman, 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  contribute  a statement  for  your 
Kristallnacht  commemorative  service  pamphlet. 

It  has  now  been  50  years  since  Kristallnacht,  a night  of 
shocking  violence  and  brutality  during  which  Jewish  synagogues, 
stores  and  homes  were  vandalized  and  burned.  That  night  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  Holocaust  in  which  six  million  Jews  were 
murdered.  It  is  crucial  that  we  never  forget,  nor  let  the  world 
forget,  this  terrible  period  of  our  history,  lest  it  happen 
again. 

In  that  year,  1938,  my  sister,  my  mother  and  I were 
fortunate  enough  to  come  to  the  United  States,  but  many  other 
members  of  my  family  who  remained  in  Europe  were  killed  by  the 
Nazis.  Many  members  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation  were 
also  among  the  fortunate  few  who  escaped  the  Holocaust.  I salute 
the  continuity  of  your  membership  in  Washington  Heights  over 
these  past  50  years.  Communities  and  congregations  such  as  yours 
keep  fresh  the  memory  of  the  Nazi  terror,  and  by  so  doing,  help 
to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

Sincerely, 

TED  WEISS 

Member  of  Congress 

TW/db 


490  W«l  238lh  Suet.  Bronx  10403  212  884  0441 
655  Em  233r11  Stre.1.  Bronx  10466  212/652-0400 


131  W.v.rly  PUk..  N™  York  City  10011  212/420-9393 


Ditlrkt  Offices 

252  7th  /Wenoe,  N״»  York  City  10001  212/620-3970 
4060  Broortwey.  New  York  City  10032  212/620-3970 


the  assembly 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
ALBANY 


JOHN  BRIAN  MURTAUGH 
Assemblyman  72nd  District 

Room  746 

uegisiative  Ottice  Building 
Albany,  New  York  12248 
(518)  455-5807 

COMMUNITY  OFFICE 
656  West  204th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10034 
(212)  304-2090 


Noventoer  9,  1988 


CHAIRMAN 

Committee  on  Oversight.  Analysis 
and  Investigation 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 


Dr.  Robert  L.  Uehnan 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  of  New  York 
551  Fort  Washington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10033 

rv«r  Dr.  Lehman: 


I »«la  lite  to  th»*  you  ^ 

ti־״  for  ־t  y־*־־ ״ ״״rshlp ״ ־d  t־״ 

service  you  are  conducting  will  help  ease  their  pa.וע 

״״o  .»r.  ״ici־״ly  ^■׳ST'״ 1 ? ג ^־־  th. 

SS£־Sf  ־flh־  Ä t־״t  h־״־  b״־־  l־״t־ll־d  ״ y״־r 

Sanctuary  in  memory  of  KRISTALLNACHT. 

Ih.  fact  ttot  Y״־ ״ ״־  all 

future  generatiais. 


warm  wishes  to  you  and  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  congregatiOTal  family. 


Sincerely, 


John  Brian  Murtau^ 
Menber  of  the  Assembly 


THE  SENATE 


PLCASe  REPLY  TO 

( ־ NTS  SENATE  ALBANY  NEW  YORK  (22A7 
SIS  A5S-20AI 
( ) COMMUNITY  OFFICE 

656  WEST  161  STREET 

NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10033 

212  690-1S00 

( ) 30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  SUITE  3327 
NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK  IOI12 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
ALBANY 


September  27,  1988 


FBANZ  S LEICHTER 
aeTH  district 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 
551  Ft.  Washington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10033 

Dear  Rabbi  Lehman: 

I very  much  appreciate  the  effort  that  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
is  making  under  your  leadership  to  observe  the  50th 
anniversary  of  KRISTALLNACHT.  I will  be  with  you  on  November 
9th  as  we  remember  this  terrible  event. 

It  is,  of  course,  most  appropriate  that  in  Washington 
Heights,  where  so  many  refugees  from  Nazi  Germany  and  Austria 
settled,  there  be  this  memorial  observance.  I also  very  much 
appreciate  your  asking  me  to  make  a statement  for  your 
official  pamphlet,  which  I am  honored  to  do  and  which  is  as 
follows : 


"Kristallnacht  should  have  alerted  the  world  to  the 
madness,  brutality  and  horror  of  the  Nazi  regime.  The 
indifference  to  this  terror  perpetrated  on  the  Jewish 
population  of  Germany  only  emboldened  the  Nazis  in  their 
drive  to  wipe  out  the  Jewish  people.  Here  in  Washington 
Heights,  where  many  live  who  remember  this  night  of 
suffering,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  commemorate 
Kristallnacht  not  only  as  a terrible  historical  event  but 
as  a constant  reminder  that  anti“Semitism,  Fascism, 
totalitarianism  and  genocide  are  an  ever-present  danger 
that  civilized  people  must  unceasingly  oppose." 

I am  sorry  that  I have  been  delayed  in  sending  this  to 

you . 


Sincerely, 


Best  regards. 


FSL/pg 


STANLEY  E MICHELS 

Ht  ClTY  COUNC*L  OF  NEW  rORK 
bTM  L)וSדH1Cז  MANHAI  TAN 


Chairman 

COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  AND  ETHICS 

COMMITTEE  MEMBER 
HOUSING  AND  BUILDINGS 
Public  Safety 

international  INTERGROUP  RELATIONS 
AND  SPECIAL  EVENTS 
IMMIGRATION 


CITY  HALL 

NEW  YORK  N Y )0007 
566  1 3420 

DISTRICT  OFFICE 
656  WEST  )BIST  STREET 
NEW  YORK  N Y )0033 
926  ) 322 


September  23,  1988 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 

Hebrew  Tabernacle 

551  Fort  Washington  Ave. 

New  York  City  10033 

Dear  Rabbi  Lehman: 

Kristallnacht  is  a day  that  should  live  in  infamy,  not  only 
for  Jews  ?ofLi  tL  pLple  of  the  world.  It  was  the  day  that 

the  Nazis  began  their  horrible  rampage  and  that  the  ״° *^^.d  should 
have  recogniled  that  it  was  about  to  be  torn  asunder  by  the  most 
evil  forces  ever  to  have  walked  the  earth. 

It  is  especially  incumbent  upon  us  in  Washington  Heights, 
a haven  for  many  of  the  refugees  from  the  Holocaust,  to  remember 

Kristallnacht  and  to  mark  its  50th  anniversary  publicly.  We  must 

make  people  remember  what  happened,  despite  the  pain  that  this 
experience  may  arouse.  We  must  also  use  this  occasion  to  teach 
the  younger  generation  of  this  terrible  event  in  our  history. 

I appreciate  your  granting  me  this  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  observance  of  Kristallnacht  at  Hebrew  Tabernacle. 
congregation,  which  includes  a great  many  Holocaust  refugees  and 
their  families,  stands  as  a living  reminder  of  our  ability  to 
surmount  even  the  most  unbearable  tragedy. 


:anieVE.  Michels 


Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation  - !ייסס  Anniversary  - November  10,  2005 

Cantor  Frederick  C Herman 


Dear  Friends 

I am  delighted  to  be  greeting  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  100"י  anniversary  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
Congregation.  I have  many  happy  memories  of  my  years  with  the  Tabernacle  and  I would  like  to  share 
some  of  these  with  you.  I did  not  keep  a diary  nor  any  notes.  I have  very  little  at  hand  by  which  I can 
check  spellings  of  names  and  such.  So  everything  I write  here  is  the  way  I remember  it. 

I was  called  to  the  Cantorate  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  very  late  in  1976.  It  may  even  be  that  the  decision 
was  not  finalized  until  early  in  1977.  In  any  event,  I began  my  official  work  with  the  Congregation  in 
August  of  1977  and  left  in  June  1989.  If  s hard  to  believe  that  I’ve  been  away  from  the  Congregation 
for  more  years  than  the  length  of  my  service  but  that  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Time  does  move  on.  My 
tenure  followed  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  35  years  of  service  by  my  highly  esteemed 
predecessor.  Cantor  Henry  Ehrenberg  (z”l.').  As  I write  this,  the  current  incumbent,  Rebecca  Fletcher  is 
the  fourth  Cantor  to  succeed  him.  Cantor  Ehrenberg,  along  with  his  gracious  and  lovely  wife  Paula, 
made  my  transition  into  the  life  of  the  Congregation  as  easy  and  smooth  as  it  could  have  possibly  been. 
Henry  spent  the  months  leading  up  to  my  first  service,  carefully  providing  me  with  all  the  music,  and 
going  through  the  order  of  service,  for  Shabbat  and  for  all  of  the  various  Holidays  and  Festivals,  and  for 
the  life  cycle  events  as  well  (weddings  and  funerals).  Dr.  Robert  Lehman  (z”l)  was  already  Rabbi  of  the 
Congregation  when  I arrived  and  remained  in  that  position  throughout  my  tenure  and  for  a number  of 
years  thereafter.  He  too,  with  his  wife  Loni  and  daughter  Sharon  did  much  to  facilitate  my  incorporation 
into  the  life  of  our  Congregation.  Rabbi  Lehman  spent  much  time  teaching  me  the  pastoral  side  of  my 
duties.  He  trained  me  in  the  skills  of  visiting  the  sick,  especially  at  our  hospitals,  making  bereavement 
calls,  and  preparing  eulogies  for  funerals. 

My  first  Yom  Kippur  break  fast  was  spent  at  the  Lehman  home,  where  I also  got  to  meet  his  mother 
Toni  (z”l)  and  Loni’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker  (z”l).  Rabbi  Leonard  Kravitz,  who  was  a big  part 
of  the  High  Holidays  at  the  Tabernacle,  was  also  there.  It  was  from  Rabbi  Kravitz  that  I learned  the 
tradition  of  breaking  the  Yom  Kippur  fast  with  a little  Scotch  or  brandy.  This  is  a tradition  I maintain  to 
this  day.  If  you  are  minded  to  try  this  on  your  own  remember  that  I specifically  said  “a  little  Scotch.” 

This  was  not  all  I learned  from  Rabbi  Kravitz.  As  a student  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College  - Jewish 
Institute  of  Religion,  I studied  Medieval  Jewish  philosophy  with  him.  At  our  synagogue  he  gave  many 
sermons  filled  with  wisdom  and  humor.  He  and  Rabbi  Lehman  were  close  friends. 

You  may  wonder  why  I begin  these  reminiscences  with  so  much  of  a concentration  on  the  High 
Holidays.  Several  things  explain  this  emphasis.  Firstly,  when  Mark  Hamburgh  first  invited  me  to  write 
something  for  this  celebration,  we  were  just  concluding  the  High  Holiday  season.  In  addition,  many  of 
us  who  are  in  the  field  think  of  Rosh  Hoshono  and  Yom  Kippur  as  the  Cantor’s  holidays  since  so  much 
of  the  tradition  of  these  observances  is  tied  into  the  music  and  rituals.  Much  more  important,  however, 
our  Hebrew  Tabernacle  High  Holiday  services  were  a very  special  experience.  In  those  days,  and 
throughout  my  tenure,  in  fact,  we  held  services  both  in  the  Main  sanctuary  as  well  as  in  the  social  hall 
downstairs,  which  for  these  occasions  was  converted  into  a sanctuary.  Both  the  upstairs  and  downstairs 
services,  as  we  called  them,  had  a full  compliment  of  music,  four  singers  to  constitute  a choir,  an  organist 
and  a cantor.  We  used  the  High  Holiday  Mahzor  published  by  the  Bloch  publishing  company,  a book  in 
rare  use  even  back  then.  The  liturgical  structure  was  traditional,  Shachrit  (Morning  service),  Torah 
Service,  Sermon,  and  Musaf  (Additional  service).  The  Shachrit  services  were  led,  as  is  traditional,  by  lay 
leadership,  Milton  Marx  (z”l)  was  one  of  the  ba־ale  t’filla  (prayer  leaders)  and  if  I recall  correctly, 

Freddie  Seidel  also  served  in  this  capacity. 

One  highly  prominent  personality  throughout  these  proceedings  was  the  late  Curt  Goldsmith  (z”l).  He 
was  at  that  time,  our  ritual  committee  chairman.  He  was  quite  knowledgeable  really  and  he  did  his  utmost 
to  keep  us  all  on  the  straight  and  narrow.  His  particular  role  during  the  High  Holidays  was  that  of  Ba-al 
Koreh  (Torah  reader).  This  is  not  a trivial  skill.  He  did  this  for  all  the  upstairs  services.  The  assigned 


‘ zichrono  livroch  (also  zichrona  and  zichronam)  May  his  (her,  their)  memory  be  for  a blessing. 
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Torah  portions  are  set  of  course,  as  they  are  for  all  occasions.  But  our  practice  was  to  allow  pretty  much 
as  many  people  who  wanted  to  come  up  for  an  aliyah.  This  meant  that  Mr.  Goldsmith  had  to  read,  and 
re-read  for  as  long  as  it  took  to  get  through  a very  lengthy  list  of  those  to  be  called.  Incidentally,  at  the 
end  of  each  aliyah,  I would  make  the  customary  Mi  Sh’berach  for  each  individual.  The  only  economy  of 
effort  we  took  with  this  was  to  save  the  El  Moleh  for  the  ve^  end  when  we  would  read  all  the  names  of 
those  to  be  remembered  at  once.  In  my  early  years,  this  particular  feature  of  the  service,  that  is  the  length 
of  the  Torah  service,  stmck  me  as  being  somewhat  unwieldy  and  a little  tedious.  Curt  Goldsmith, 
however,  taught  me  a whole  new  outlook  on  this.  He  told  me  that  he  actually  enjoyed  seeing  all  these 
people  come  up  for  Torah  honors.  It  was  a form  of  people  watching  for  him.  I think  it  was  also  a source 
of  pleasure  to  see  this  mitzvah  shared  by  so  many.  When  I began  to  see  the  issue  in  this  light,  I realized 
that  it  was  my  own  perspective  that  was  askew.  Ever  since,  I have  taken  pleasure  in  watching  others  as 
they  go  up  for  honors.  It  is  a unique  feature  of  Jewish  worship. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  had  another  very  practical  function,  namely,  keeping  the  upstairs  and  downstairs  services 
in  synch.  This  was  especially  critical  on  Yom  Kippur  day,  when  ii  was  important  to  try  to  end  the  Musaf 
at  about  the  same  time  in  both  sanctuaries  so  that  the  downstairs  congregation  could  join  the  upstairs 
congregation  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

As  serious  as  the  high  holidays  were,  they  were  not  without  humor.  One  particular  recollection  I have 
comes  from  the  lay  readings  of  the  High  Holiday  afternoon  service.  I hope  no  one  will  be  offended  or 
hurt  by  my  mentioning  this  here.  It  is  offered  in  pure  fun  and  is  a fond  memory.  You  will  all  recall  the 
lengthy  list  of  sins  enumerated  in  the  A1  Cheyt.  For  the  afternoon  service,  they  were  read  in  English. 

One  of  these  was  “for  the  sin  which  we  have  sinned  against  Thee  by  wanton  looks”  etc.  I’m  not  sure 
whether  it  was  the  reader  or  my  hunger  which  always  converted  wanton  to  Wonton.  Not  only  was  I 
thinking  of  a nice  bowl  warm  soup  when  I heard  this,  but  tref  (non-Kosher)  soup  at  that.  Sin  is  hard  to 
resist  is  it  not.  For  this  reason  we  need  Yom  Kippur  every  year. 

I do  want  to  say  that  I was  careful  not  to  change  any  of  the  High  Holiday  repertoire.  I carefully 
preserved  everything  that  was  handed  to  me,  with  one  exception.  This  was  the  B’rosh  Hoshono  and  I 
believe  it  was  a setting  by  Sulzer.  I made  a number  of  attempts  over  the  years  to  master  this  piece  but  I 
never  reached  a point  where  I felt  I was  doing  it  justice.  So  I did  not  perform  it  in  public.  I chose  instead 
a Lewandowski  setting,  which  I thought  would  at  least  be  familiar  to  some  and  for  everyone  else  it  would 
at  least  go  down  easy,  as  they  say. 

The  High  Holidays  are  not  the  only  holiday  memories  I have.  Every  year  featured  a Congregational 
Seder.  Anyone  who  has  heard  at  these  occasions  the  Rev.  Max  Ehrenberg’ s (father  of  Cantor  Henry 
Ehrenbere'»  rendition  of  Hal’lu  Avde  Adonoy  (Hallel  Psalm  1 13)  or  the  Shir  Hamaalos  which  opens  the 
festival  blrchat  hmazon  (blessing  after  the  meal)  knows  the  sound  of  unbridled  joy  and  enthusiasm. 

Over  the  years,  we  had  regulars  who  made  every  Shabbat  special.  Milton  Marx  (previously  mentioned) 
loved  our  services  with  all  his  heart.  He  attended  every  week,  Friday  and  Saturday  without  fail  and  while 
she  was  healthy  his  sister  came  with  him.  He  was  Hatan  Breshit  for  Simchat  Torah  on  a regular  basis 
and  was  called  to  the  Torah  regularly  throughout  the  year.  Ernst  Grumbacher  (z”l),  Karl  Muetz  (z”l) 
and  Kurt  Levi,  on  a weekly  basis,  made  it  their  responsibility  to  see  to  the  smooth  running  of  the  Torah 
service.  They  opened  the  ark,  took  out  the  Torah,  helped  with  the  lifting  and  vesting,  they  organized  (and 
probably  had  to  cajole  a little)  the  aliyahs.  While  the  Torah  was  being  read,  they  were  ever  present  on 
either  side  of  the  lectern,  lending  their  dignity  to  the  whole  proceeding,  honoring  the  Torah  and  Shabbat 
and  the  Congregation  and  thus  clothing  themselves  and  us  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  already,  there  were  other  families  who  made  me  feel  welcome.  I’ve 
mentioned  already  Mark  Hamburgh.  He  and  his  vivacious  Rita  were  also  very  kind  to  me.  I had  the 
pleasure  of  being  part  of  their  wedding  ceremony.  Mark’s  late  father.  Dr.  Max  Hamburgh  (z”l)  was 
president  of  the  Congregation  when  I began.  He  and  his  wife,  Truade  (z”l)  opened  their  home  to  rne. 
They  hosted  a welcome  celebration  for  me  just  prior  to  my  taking  up  my  duties  with  the  Congregation. 
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Max  was  a very  wise  and  compassionate  leader  and  a wonderful  human  being.  Together  with  Justin 
Winter,  the  congregation  was  blessed  with  wonderful,  warm,  sympathetic  lay  leadership.  Traude  in  her 
own  right  was  very  active  in  Sisterhood.  She  proudly  studied  Hebrew  and  was  influential  in  giving  us  a 
more  Hebraic  perspective.  An  example  of  this  was  that  she  convinced  Rabbi  Lehman  to  refer  to  the 
Alenu  rather  than  the  Adoration,  which  was  the  more  common  term  for  most  of  us.  She  was  a faithful 
student  in  what  was  then  our  weekly  adult  education  program  entitled  “Open  Mind.”  This  program 
attracted  a large  number  of  people  every  Tuesday,  starting  in  the  morning  and  going  into  the  afternoon. 
They  studied  Jewish  History,  current  events,  Bible,  and  I taught  a class  in  music  history.  It  was  during 
one  of  my  sessions  that  Traude  taught  me  a very  important  lesson.  I had  just  spent  the  better  part  of  an 
hour  presenting  music  near  and  dear  to  me.  The  reception  by  the  class  was  less  than  enthusiastic.  This 
upset  me  and  Traude  could  see  this.  Said  Traude,  to  me,  in  her  inimitable  manner  “don’t  take  it  so 
personally!”  And  right  she  was.  This  is  very  hard  lesson,  I think,  but  a very  important  one  and  if 
incorporated  fully,  can  be  a great  comfort.  Traude,  too,  had  a great  sense  of  humor.  I think  it  was  as  my 
second  year  was  starting,  another  High  Holidays  celebrated,  Traude  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “You  know 
Fred,  you're  sounding  better  this  year.  I’m  not  sure  if  it’s  because  you’ve  improved  or  I’m  just  getting 
used  to  you.” 

Just  a word  here  about  my  preparation  for  these  Open  Mind  lectures.  Of  course  I had  to  develop  a 
lesson  in  the  normal  sense  of  the  word,  settle  on  a topic,  do  the  research,  etc.  However,  since  music  was 
the  subject  of  my  lessons,  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  find  a way  to  present  samples.  Remember  that 
this  was  in  the  late  1970’s  early  ‘80’s.  If  you  used  the  term  CD  in  those  days,  you  were  generally 
referring  to  a highly  popular  investment  instrument  offered  by  many  local  banks  at  advantageous  rates. 
CD’s,  the  compact  disk  variety,  began  to  come  into  use  in  the  mid  ‘80s  and  it  was  not  until  fairly 
recently  that  the  recordable  variety  would  become  available.  So  for  me  this  meant  that  I had  to  choose  the 
samples  from  my  record  library  and  painstakingly  record  them  on  an  open  reel  tape  recorder.  This 
process  took  2 to  3 hours  for  each  lesson.  It  was  well  worth  the  effort,  however.  It  assured  me  that  I 
would  have  the  exact  music  I wanted  for  the  class  without  having  to  fumble  around  through  several  LP’s 
while  actually  engaged  in  my  lecture.  I still  have  that  old  open  reel  tape  deck.  Just  a few  months  ago,  a 
friend  of  our  son,  David,  was  visiting  with  us.  She  took  one  look  at  this  1976  vintage  (but  still 
functional)  TEAC  2300  and  asked  quite  seriously  “What  is  that?” 

In  those  early  years,  especially,  there  were  other  families  who  made  it  their  business  to  invite  me  to  their 
homes,  the  Hartogs  and  Feists.  Ernie  Hartog  and  Richard  Feist  succeeded  Max  and  Justin  in  the 
congregational  leadership  positions.  To  this  list  I must  add  the  Steins,  also  a presidential  family,  and  in 
later  years  the  Kohlmanns.  Paul  Kohlmann  (z”l)  became  a president  of  the  congregation  and  was  the 
final  president  under  whom  I served. 

One  family  became  very  special  friends  to  me.  This  was  Nathan  and  Ella  Maier.  I broke  all  of  my  Yom 
Kippur  fasts,  except  the  first  one,  with  them.  They  invited  me  to  many  a meal  and  even  once  took  me  to 
the  opera.  They  both  were  faithful  in  their  attendance  at  our  services  throughout  the  year.  Ella  for  many 
years  served  as  the  editor  of  the  Temple  Bulletin  and  was  helpful  beyond  measure  in  helping  me  compile 
programs  for  our  special  music  services  (more  about  that  in  a while).  Mostly  they  were  wonderful 
friends.  Ella  had  a very  keen  eye  and  could  unearth  just  about  every  misspelled  word,  grammatical  error 
or  any  other  kind  of  mistake  you  could  imagine  in  a document.  This  was  a very  special  gift  she  had.  She 
also  had  a great  facility  with  language,  and  a wide  and  deep  knowledge  of  many  subjects.  She  was  a true 
music  lover  in  a serious  sense.  She  chose  to  listen  to  music  that  others  might  avoid  because  she  was 
eager  to  exert  the  extra  effort  it  took  to  dig  deeper. 

On  a social  level,  I spent  much  time  in  the  companionship  of  the  Westheimer  family.  I spent  many 
summer  afternoons  enjoying  the  lakeside  peace  of  Oscawwana.  During  the  year  we  enjoyed  concerts 
and  theater  together.  Ruthie  always  hosted  a big  Hanukah  party.  Alas,  Freddie  joins  the  many  in  these 
recollections  who  warrant  the  (z”l)  next  to  their  names. 
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Lehman’s  secretary  and  was  responsible  g telephone  voice  of  the  Congregation. 

Oppenheim  (z”l)  took  care  of  the  ^ thought  that  Rabbi  Lehman  and  I sounded  very 

Very  early  on,  Vera  mentioned  to  me  th^  in  ^ P .P,  this  similarity  and  the  occasional 

?onfu^s  caufeÄ^  wlile^hen  she  found  herself  passing  to  me  a call  from  Rabbi  Lehman, 

she  would  say,  “Your  brother  is  on  the  phone. 

A״.״  «;hpila’s  daughter  (Sheila’s  husband  is  Paul  Klein)  would 

From  time  to  time  a very  young  a voune  Steve  Wittner  used  to  also  come  to  the 

show  up  after  school.  Sometimes  *ose  years,  a you^  ^ remember  this  is 

office  to  mount  the  lettenng  for  our  outdoor  ^ulle  ^d^  O playing.  There’s  a very  special  young 
because  the  young  Mr.  Wittner  told  ^ j ® with  Rabbi  Lehman,  at  the 

S ~  ״ ' “ “ ” - י“''“ ' < ״  “ 

Congregation. 

Going  back  again  to  the  early  days,  Alice  '5*״  Kaddish  list.  During 

daily  and  helped  with  some  of  my  secretarial  “ P'Xa  layorS  to  commemorate 

my  first  year״ Mrs.  Federmann  celebrated  a ^ Gates  of  Prayer, 

thm  event.  That  piece  of  music  became  regular  Goldman  (z"l)  also  volunteered 

In  those  years  that  amount^  to  twice  a 'a  y ®'^P  j ^ in  the  Temple  office  is  very 

in  the  office.  I should  add  here,  that  my  7״״  did  much  more  then  I 

“ “niÄ"  — Ä lÄ  ,-.:;SS״״ » . «־..i־. 

In  a previous  paragraph,  I alluded  to  durinfthf  evLing  service 

were  part  of  the  larger  Congregational  conducting  We  had  to  use  a video  camera  so 

for  Shabbat  Hanukah.  For  all  o and  Benedetto  Marcello. 

that  the  organist  could  see  me.  In  1978  ^ P^^rntTH  f7m  tte  rem  The  final  verse  of  Ma-oz 

This  service  also  featured  a brass  ensemble  which  p ayed  from  the  rem|1^ 

Tzur  was  sung  by  the  full  Congregation,  acc^pani  y .^JiP'f״״,  jutjas  Maccabaeus  the 

What  a sound!  There  were  other  ye^s  w en  'S  feature  additional  singers  and  instrumentalists 

great  Handel  oratorio.  Sometimes  *ese  services  wou  d feature  adm^  individuals  in 

(harp,  timpani,  flute).  Much  of  the  funding  for  es  Anril  2 1982  during  which  we  dedicated  the 

LTgregation.  We  had  a special  Fnday ־" ־TS  ״o^East  stained  glass 

Stained  glass  Etz  Chaim  (Tree  of  Li  before  the  beautiful  stained  glass  which  now  comprises 

in  tne  185"  Street  by  Emma  Michel 

all  the  mam  windows  of  the  Sanctu^.  1 z ^ ״nniversarv  of  the  Congregation.  I composed  a 
(z”l)  in  memory  of  her  husband  to  honor  the  75  ״mis^  combination  of  Sim  Sholom  and  Psalm 
liturgical  piece  for  this  service  K1  B or  onec  pieces  of  Haydn  from  his  oratorio.  Creation, 

100.  We  had  eight  chonsters.  She  se^wice  a so  mctod^  ״ay 

“The  Heavens  are  Telling’’  and  “Achieved  is  Gbnous  Work. 

one  of  Rabbi  Lehman’ s favonte  when  we  did  not  have 

“Mount  of  Olives.”  I found  excuses  to  do  that  one  tairly  reguiariy  even  w. 

additional  forces  available. 

irÄ.ss.r'isÄS.vii.i.w  p.״• » ׳־״ ■ ■ ־ — .1 . ״« ! ■״ 
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Cantor  Frederick  C Herman 

divided  into  two  groups  of  eight.  Each  group  proceeded  into  the  sanctuary  simultaneouslv  one  halfwav 
down  the  main  east  aisle  the  other  halfway  down  the  main  west  aisle.  \^en  they  were  in  msition  we  did 

יז׳"  antiphonal  aspect  of  this  musich  SuT^ 

By  this  I mean  thaUhe  first  group  would  sing  a portion  and  that  would  be  followed  by  the  second  erouo 
singing  a portion,  ^ey  would  answer  back  and  forth  in  this  manner,  occasionally  joining  together  for  a 
grand  conclusion.  Stereo  without  electronics.  When  this  section  of  the  concert  concluded,  the  choirs  met 
to  form  one  group  on  the  bemah,  where  we  did  my  own  aforementioned  Ki  B’or  Ponecho  and 
Naumbourg  s and  Lewandowki’s  Psalm  150  (Hallelujah,  Praise  God  in  His  sanctuary)  Abrief 
mtemission  followed  Mien  we  returned,  we  presented  the  entire  Avodath  Hakodesh  -Sacred  Service 
for  Sabbath  Morning  by  Ernest  Bloch  Stephen  Poulos  sang  the  part  of  the  Cantor  for  that  presentation 
He  was  a wonderful,  young  bantone  It  gneves  me  to  have  to  tell  you  here  that  he  too  must  have  (z’’l)  ’ 
next  to  his  name.  He  died  tragically  in  the  91 1 attacks.  ^ ^ 

Now  I want  to  conie  to  the  most  lasting  gift  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  At  some  point  in  the  earlv 

''®O'  beautiful  Marie  Mora  started  attending  our  services.  Little  did  I dream  in  fact  1 
could  hardly  imagine  that  she  would  someday  become  my  wife.  But  you  see,  miracles  do  happen  We 
celebrated  a great  wedding  feast  with  the  Congregation  on  December  8,  1985  which  happened  also  to  be 
e first  evening  of  Hanukah.  The  Sanctuary  was  filled  for  our  wedding  ceremony  and  the  Congregation 
hosted  a receptiOT  afterwards.  We  had  music  for  organ  and  brass,  and  a 16  voice  choir  singing  fhe^ 
music  of  Rossi.  Officiating  were  Rabbi  Lehman,  Cantors  Ehrenberg  and  Erwin  Hirsch  (z”l)  The  latter 
was  at  that  time  Cantor  of  Congregation  Habonim,  retired  by  then,  I believe,  whem  I ser/ed  as  hif 
istant  for  two  years  very  e^ly  m my  career.  One  of  the  congregants,  I hope  I have  this  right  Kurt 
Kaufman^^prgiared  the  cake  for  us.  Sisterhood  also  provided  a cake.  So  we  were  blessed  in^abundance 
Our  son  David  was  just  five  then.  After  a little  time  passed,  1 adopted  him  legally.  He  took  on  the 
Herman  name.  I am  the  only  father  he  ever  knew  and  he  is  my  only  son.  So  te  Lver  use  the  term 

accident  of  biology  that  defines  a relationship.  In  our 
little  family,  David  is  my  son  and  I am  his  father.  Of  course,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  Marie  is  his  mother 

con^egan  Se^^w  tI^^^  ^ 

As  1 conclude  now,  I look  back  at  so  many  of  the  people  I’ve  included  here  who  are  no  longer  with  us  I 
am  reminded  of  some  beautiful  words  from  the  old  Union  Prayer  Book  Yizkor  service  for  the  Three 
Festivals.  We  recall  the  men  and  woman  who  but  yesterday  were  part  of  this  congregation  and  shared 
m the  tasks  of  our  community  . We  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  all  those^whose  self- 
people^’’"^  devotion  has  contnbuted  to  the  growth  of  our  sacred  institutions  and  the  well  being  of  our 

We  think,  too,  of  the  whole  household  of  Israel.  We  behold  the  vacant  places  once  filled  by  brave  and 

SaiStS  aS  ”"״״״■ ׳ י‘״“ * י‘‘"״״ 

The  prayer  ends 

“In  gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  they  brought  to  us. . . we  rededicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  sacred  tasks 
they  bequeathed.’’  Union  Prayer  Book  vol.  1.  P 27 1 -2 

lean  think  of  no  better  way  to  end.  Dear  people  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation,  Rabbi  Scott 

nrivJlPaf^  f Fletcher,  my  heart  felt  Mazal  Tov.  Thank  you  so  much  for  allowing  me  the  joy  and 
pnvilege  of  serving  you  for  twelve  wonderful  years.  On  this  your  10(^  anniversary,  may  you  go  from 
strength  to  strength,  from  blessing  to  blessing  Amen  ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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öhabhat  Services 


All  Saturday  Morning  Services  begin  at  10:15  A.M. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  7th 
Sbabbat  "Lech  L'cho" 
TORAH  FOR  TOTS  at  10:30  A.M. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  14th 

Shabbat  "Vayeroh" 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  21st 
Sbabbat  "Chaye  Soroh" 
TORAH  FOR  TOTS  at  10:30  A.M. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  28th 
Shabbat "Toldos" 


All  Friday  Evening  Services  begin  at  8:15  P.M. 

FRroAY,  NOVEMBER  6th 
Following  the  Service 
DR.  RUTH  WESTHEIMER'S  new  film: 

"SURVIVING  SALVATION" 

The  story  of  Ethic^ian  Jewry  in  Israel 
DR.  WESTHEIMER  will  attend  for  a 
Queston  and  Answer  period. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  13th 

ANNUAL  "KRISTALLNACHT"  OBSERVANCE 
RABBI  LEHMAN  will  fweach 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  20th 
Rabbi  Lehman  will  report  on 
REFORM  JUDAISM  IN  ISRAEL 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  27th 
Rabbi  l^hman  will  speak  in  observance  of 
JEWISH  BOOK  MONTH 


Vf  Important  'Oecember  •Vdtes  If! 

Saturday,  December  5th:  ADULT  BAT  MITZVAH  of  three  members 

Friday,  December,  18th:  PUBLIC  CONVERSION  CEREMONY 

Saturday,  December  19th:  1st  NIGHT  OF  CHANUKAH, 
service  at  5:30  P M 
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Friday,  December  25th:  SHABBAT  CHANUKAH 
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MEN'S  CLUB  PRESENT 
LIVE  THEATER 

The  Men's  Club  is  proud  to  present  on  December  6tb  for  an 
afternoon's  entertainment,  a production  by  the  Northern  Manhat- 
tan  Repertory  Theater  (NMRT).  The  play  is  called  'THE  JURY," 
an  ad£^tation  of  the  Reginald  Rose  stirring  drama,  "TWELVE 
ANGRY  MEN." 

The  NMRT,  a project  of  the  Washington  Heights  Neighbor- 
hood  Association,  has  produced  several  other  successful  plays. 

Refreshments  (coffee  and  cake)  will  be  served  prior  to  the 
presentation  which  will  begin  at  3:00  P.M.  Fliers  will  be  mailed 
to  the  Congregation  with  more  details  and  information  on  how  to 
obtain  tickets  for  this  production. 

Please  support  your  Men's  Club  who  are  bringing  "Broadway" 
to  you  in  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle. 

Richard  Ehrenreich 
President,  Men's  Club 

SISTERHOOD  HOT  LUNCHEON 
SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  15TH 

Once  again  we  want  to  invite  you  to  one  of  the  very  special 
programs  of  our  season  of  activity:  our  SISTERHOOD  FALL 
I.UNCHEON,  this  year  to  be  held  on  Sunday,  November  15th  at 
12:30  P.M. 

This  HOT  luncheon  will  be  followed  by  a CARD  PARTY  and 
aU  members  and  friends  of  the  congregational  family  are  invited 
to  join.  The  festivities  begin  at  12:30  P.M.  and  will  extend  until... 

We  look  forward  to  having  you  with  us  on  SUNDAY,  NO- 
VEMBER  15TH. 

THANK  YOU 

My  sincerest  thanks  to  all  my  friends  of  the  Hebrew  Taber- 
nacle  for  your  good  wishes,  calls  and  visits  at  the  time  of  my 
recent  stay  in  the  hospital.  Your  interest  helped  me  greatly  in  my 
recovery. 

Margarethe  Jonas 

MAZAL  TOV  to: 

our  member,  MRS.  MARTHA  HERZ  on  her  special  birthday 

our  member,  MR.  RICHARD  ERLE  on  his  special  birthday 

our  member,  MRS . MARGOT  BODENHEIMER  on  her  spe- 
cial  birthday 

our  member,  MRS.  LUCY  WERTHEIMER  on  her  special, 
95th  birthday 

our  member,  MRS.  ROSE  HIRSCHHEIMER  on  her  special 
birthday 

our  member,  MRS.  EDITH  EISEMANN  on  the  birth  of  her 
great  grandchild,  Michelle  Lynn  Eisner 

our  member,  MRS.  RUTH  WERTHEIMER  on  her  son's 
aj^)0intment  as  St.  Croix  County  Court  Commissioner.  ROB- 
ERT  WERTHEIMER  practiced  law  in  Hudson,  Wisconsin. 

our  member  MR.  JOSEPH  HIRSCH,  who  will  receive  a 40th 
annivers^  medal  from  the  RUSSIAN  FEDERATION,  at  the 
embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.  for  his  participation  in  the  Allied 
convoys  carrying  supplies  to  Murmansk  and  Archangel  during 
the  Second  World  War. 

OUT  member,  MR.  PETER  KOHLMANN.,  who  recently  re- 
cei  ved  a medal  from  the  Department  of  Defense  for  his  "creative 
efforts"  in  organizing  the  welcome  home  parade  for  the  Persian 
Gulf  Veterans.  The  Department  of  Defense  Medal  for  Outstand- 
ing  Public  Service  was  presented,  in  person,  by  Hon.  Dick 
Cheney,  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Kohlmann  is  a member  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees  and  we  congratulate  him  and  all  member  of  his 
family. 
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DECEMBER  OCCASIONS 
YOU  WILL  NOT  WANT  TO  MISS!!! 

13ecember  is  a very  special  month,  and  not  only  because 
CHANUKAH  will  be  celebrated  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  The  HRST  LIGHT  will  be  kindled  on  SATURDAY 
evening,  December  19th  at  5:30  P.M.  This  will  be  the  usual 
special  celebration  which  we  share  on  this  first  night  what  with 
candles  and  Menorahs  being  brought  by  the  children  and  then  we 
will  light  them  together.  The  service  will  last  no  longer  than  ONE 
HOUR,  in  plenty  of  time  to  go  to  their  homes  for  their  individual 
celebrations. 

SHABB  AT  CHANUKAH  this  year  is  on  December  25th;  that 
service  at  the  usual  Shabbat  hour  of  8: 15  P.M. 

In  addition,  during  the  month  of  December  we  will  have  Adult 
Bat  Mitzvahs  of  three  of  our  member:  MRS.  BARBARA 
nSCHBACH,  MRS.  SHELLY  NOIRE  and  MS.  LAURA 
WEISSM  AN.  The  three  ladies  have  been  preparing  fa־  this  event 
for  more  than  a year  and  we  look  forward  to  their  official  "coming 
of  age" ! The  ceremonies  wiU  take  place  on  SATURDAY  MORN- 
ING,  DECEMBER  5th,  at  the  usual  worship  hour  of  10:15  A.M. 
All  are  invited  to  attend. 

Further,  on  Friday,  December  18th  we  will  have  the  conver- 
sion  to  Judaism  of  MS.  PANTANASSA  HIRSCH,  who  has  been 
studying  also  for  a year  with  Rabbi  Lehman,  and  prior  to  that 
time,  took  the  requir^  course  for  prospective  converts  offered  at 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations.  This  will  be  an 
event  of  unusual  interest  to  our  congregational  family  and  we 
invite  you  to  attend. 

In  addition,  our  MEN'S  CLUB  will  sponsor  a Sunday  after- 
noon  program  on  December  6th,  featuring  the  North  Manhattan 
Repertory  Theater  in  a play  called  "THE  JURY"  ba.sed  on  the 
stirring  drama,  "TWELVE  ANGRY  MEN." 

And  finally,  our  annual  RAFFLE,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Religious  School  will  take  place  on  Sunday  afternoon,  December 
13th.  This  will  be  an  occasion  also  fa  sociability,  for  tasty 
refreshments  and  for  the  possibility  to  participate  in  a fun 
afternoon.  Please  note  this  date  on  your  calendars  so  that  you  can 
la)k  forward  to  an  afternoon  of  joy  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  our 
Temple  family  and  its  children. 

As  you  can  see,  it  will  be  a very  busy  but  special  month  for  us 
all  and  we  hope  that  you  will  participate  to  the  fullest  in  the 
activities  which  we  sponsor  for  all  of  us  of  the  Temple  family.  We 
invite  you  and  your  family  and  friends  to  join  us.  Thank  you. 


ln  terms  of  the  music  we  say  Thank  Y ou  to  our  Quartet  as  well 
as  to  our  Organist,  MR.  STEPHEN  RUMPF. 

There  were  beautiful  flowers  on  the  pulpit  dunng  all  the 
holydays:  on  Rosh  HaShono  these  were  donated  by  MRS. 
MARGOT  REIS  and  DR.  and  MRS.  HARRY  REIS  in  memory  of 
their  husband  aixl  father,  the  late  GUS  REIS.  On  Y om  Kippur,  the 
flowers  were  given  by  MR.  & MRS.  EDGAR  FEIBEL,  of  Florida, 
in  memory  of  their  parents:  HENRY  and  GERTRUDE  BRONHEIM 
and  GEORG  FEIBEL.  We  appreciate  the  touch  of  warmth  and 
beauty  which  they  added  to  our  Sanctuary. 

In  addition,  we  are  indebted  to  our  SISTERHOOD  for  their 
building  of  the  Succah,  also,  our  MEN'S  CLUB,  together  with 
representatives  of  our  younger  generation;  further,  the  wcM־k  of 
our  PARENTS'  ASSOCIATION  for  Simchat  Torah  deserves  our 
praise  as  always.  These  all  were  delightful  holiday  experiences 
and  we  know  that  the  gestures  of  self-sacrifice  would  not  be  a part 
of  us  if  there  were  not  such  a deep  feeling  of  love  and  devotion 
to  what  we  represent.  All  the  members  of  die  Official  Family  join 
us  in  saying  TODAH  RABA,  THANK  YOU. 

Mr.  Charles  Bleiberg,  President, 
Cantor  Robert  M.  Bloch  and 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Lehman,  Rabbi. 

A VERY  SPECIAL  LETTER 

In  another  part  of  the  Bulletin,  you  will  find  acknowledgment 
of  pulpit  flowers  given  by  our  member  s and  friends,  MR.  AND 
MRS.  ED  FEIBEL;  these  flowers  were  displayed  on  Yom  Kippur. 

Separately  and  entirely  unrelated  to  the  gift  of  flowers,  ED 
AND  VERA  wrote  a letter  which  deserves  to  be  quoted  because  a 
portion  of  its  refers  to  our  congregational  family.  I thought  you 
would  want  to  know  and  .share  these  sentiments,  especially  since 
.so  many  of  us  know  the  Feibels  who  moved  to  Florida  seme  years 
ago,  but  still  retain  their  contacts  with  us  "up  North."  The  excerpt 
follow.  (R.L.L.) 

"What  has  kept  us  for  37  years  as  members  of  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle  is  the  warmth,  the  cohesiveness,  the  richness,  the 
prevailing  spirit,  the  traditional  values  and  beautiful  liturgical 
services  of  the  congregation.  One  becomes  particularly  aware  of 
it  by  comparisons,  when  not  any  longer  partaking  in  it.  While 
Vera  and  I,  together  with  mother  and  daughter  Sue,  with  her 
family,  are  very  happy  to  have  moved  to  Florida,  and  there  are 
indeed  many  improvements  in  the  quality  of  our  lives,  there  are, 
of  course,  also  shallow  spots  which  with  the  passing  of  time  I 
hope  we  .shall  overcome.  I wanted  you  to  know  that  we  have  not 
as  yet  found  an  equal  to  your  great  congregation.  Keep  up  the 
good  woik! 

Kindest  regards  "from  house  to  house,"  and  best  wishes. 


ESSEN  WEST  RIVERDALE  INC 
GLAH  KOSHER  TAKE-OUT 
& CATERING 

Vaad  Harabonim  of  Riverdale 
3532  Johnson  Avenue, 

Riverdale,  NY  1 0463 

rIverdal^  (21 2)  5481 81 8־ 

Quality  foods  prepared  to  your  liking. 

Don't  worry  about  cooking. 

We  carry  everything  from  fresh  cooked 
cnickens  to  fresh  salads. 

Let  us  cater  your  next  holiday  meal 
or  any  affair. 


OUR  SYMPATHIES  TO: 

our  member,  MRS.  SENTA  FRANK  on  the  death  of  her  sister, 
MS.  HERTHA  LEVITE. 

our  members,  MR.  AND  MRS.  GERALD  SCHLESINGER  on  the 
death  of  their  mother,  MRS.  ROSA  SCHLESINGER. 

the  family  and  friends  of  our  late  member,  MR.  WALTER 
SIMONS. 

DR.  WESTHEIMER*S  FILM 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  6th 

We  are  very  pleased  that  we  have  been  given  permission  to 
screen  the  documentary  recently  completed  under  the  supervi- 
sion  of  our  member  and  good  friend,  DR.  RUTH  WESTHEIMER. 
She  is  Execufive  Producer  of  "SURVIVING  SALVATION, " the 
story  of  Ethiopian  Jewry's  immigration  to  Israel. 

This  major  modern-day  "miracle,"  as  thousands  of  Ethiopian 
Jews  (Falashas)  were  transported  to  their  new  hc»ne  within  the 
space  of  24  hours,  was  one  of  the  extraordinary  events  of  5752. 
But  their  adjustment  was  not  as  simple  as  might  be  supposed  at 
first  glance;  the  family  upheavals,  the  changes  of  status  within  the 
group,  the  difference  in  adjustment  between  young  and  old  are  all 
subjects  touched  upon  in  this  highly  interesting  documentary, 
which  will  be  previewed  on  PBS  toward  the  end  of  October. 

DR.  WESTHEIMER  will  be  in  attendance  on  Friday,  November 
6th  and  we  will  have  a chance  to  see  the  hour-long  film  as  well 
as  to  engage  in  discussion  with  her.  It  should  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  evenings  of  our  year  of  activity  and  we  look 
forward  to  having  you  with  us.  Please  note  the  date:  FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER  6th  at  8:15  P.M. 

ANNUAL  -KRISTALLNACHT•* 
OBSERVANCE 

Every  year,  on  the  Shabbat  closest  to  November  9/lOth,  we 
observe  a moment  of  reflection  in  memory  of  the  events  now 
known  as  "KRISTALLNACHT."  This  year,  our  observance  falls 
on  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  13th. 

Rabbi  Lehman  will  preach  the  sermon,  appropriate  music  will 
be  chanted  and  we  will  say  Kaddi.sh  and  hear  the  "mole"  by  our 
Memorial  Plaque,  erected  in  memory  of  the  Six  Million.  Six 
Yahrzeit  candles  will  be  visible,  symbolic  of  those  who  died  Al 
Kiddush  HaShem. 

As  ever,  we  ask  the  congregational  family  to  be  present  and  to 
join  us  for  this  time  of  remembrance . This  commemoration  is  part 
of  our  generation's  heritage  and  as  long  as  we  can,  we  should  pay 
tribute  to  their  memory. 

Please  mark  the  date  on  your  calendars  NOW:  FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER  13th. 

THANKS  TO  ONE  & ALL 

The  holydays  and  holidays  are  over,  but  the  glow  of  those 
special  days  lingers.  These  were  days  of  wholeness  for  us  all  and 
we  derived  a sense  of  sanctity  and  fulfillment  as  we  shared  music, 
prayers  and  words  of  Torah  for  the  month  of  Tishrei. 

Our  services  and  the  arrangement  for  them  would  not  have 
been  as  good  and  satisfying  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  many  of  our 
members  and  friends.  We  thank,  in  particular,  MRS.  GERTRUDE 
MAIER  for  handling  the  seating  arrangements  once  again  this 
year,  so  ably  assisted  by  MRS.  MARGOT  REIS.  The  Memorial 
Booklet  was  the  work  and  effort  of  MRS.  ELLA  MAIER,  whose 
devotion  to  the  Temple  is  legendary.  Our  gratitude  as  well  to  MR. 
ALEX  ROTHSCHIILD  who  was  in  charge  of  our  Usher  Committee 
and,  finally,  our  gratitude,  as  always,  to  our  office  staff  for  their 
attention  to  detail,  as  well  as  to  the  volunteers  without  whom  we 
could  not  function. 

In  terms  of  our  services,  we  are  indebted  to  those  who  read 
from  the  Torah  on  Rosh  HaShono  as  well  as  Yom  Kippur  MR. 
LLOYD  HARTOG  and  the  President  of  the  Congregation,  MR. 
CHARLES  BLEIBERG  (who  read  twice).  The  Shacharit  services 
on  all  three  occasions  were  conducted  by  MR.  FREDDY  SEIDEL; 
he  and  the  Torah  readers  added  dignity  and  expertise  to  our 
prayers. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

said  at  oul Sabbath  permanent  records  of  our  Synagogue  and  which  appear  here.  Kaddish  will  be 


NOVEMBER  20th  and  21st 
HenrietU  König  Heibert  Marx 
Hede  Mcycrstem  Robert  Otteusooser 
Ema  B.  Herzfclder  Walter  Robert 
Abraham  KestenbaumKurt  Goetz 
^ekla  Wolff  JuUe  Bachenheimer 

Nathan  Bendheim  Hermann  Wellisch 
Lucie  Wiesengrund  Ully  Weil 


Max  Wallenstein 
Rose  Rosenthal 
John  Glaser 


Samuel  D.  Propper 
Rosa  Steuerman 
Adr^ph  Mastbaum 
Bessie  Jaffe 


NOVEMBER  27th  and  20th 

Henry  H.  Kramer  Lisel  Rosenthal 
Bertha  Hirschowitz  Samuel  Kestenh 
Sussana  Meyer  Ernest  Bergman 


Samuel  Kestenbaum 
Ernest  Bergman 
Ilse  Seelig 
Max  Fried 
Julie  Koerpel 
Rose  Nadelman 
Markus  Wollner 
Charles  Meyer 


Sophie  Phillips 
Jeannette  Berger 
Lina  Rubel 
Jacob  Rosenberg 
Eric  Kaufman 
Siegfried  Jonas 


hthel  Kohon  bas  Rav  George  Schlein 

Avrum  David  Dr.  Lincoln  F.  Baar 
Mark  Wolff  Sophie  Intner 

Jindrich  Hoffman 


Max  Oppenheimer 
Thekla  Strauss 
Betty  Gold 
Leah  Haines 
Florence  Friedland 
Gertrude  Singer 
Marie  Klopfer 
Ruth  R.  Maier 
Adolph  Koestler 
Joseph  Elias 
Emmy  Nathanson 


Abraham  Arndt 
Dr.  Walter  C.  Reck 
Ludwig  Brandt 
Fred  L^ 

Yettchen  ColUn 
Henrietta  Vogel 
Leiser  Neuman 
Bertha  C.  Austern 
Helene  Adler 
George  Rawle 
Jacob  Stem 
Irving  Doniger 
Phyllis  Stream 


Abraham  Ward 
Helene  Goldstein 
Juhus  Goldschmidt 
Markus  Oppenheim 
Lily  Freedman 
Isaac  Baulan 
Bernard  F.  Wickert 
Ernest  Jakobsberg 
Boris  Choron 
Cocelia  Nadler 
Peter  Landauer 


November  6th  and  7Ü1 
Harriet  Rothschild 
Rudolf  R.  Pfeffer 
Meta  Goldmann 
Paul  Hahn 
Fred  Gluck 
Fred  Bern 
Alphoos  Mayer 
Bella  Riedberg 
Leo  Steuerman 
Herman  Levite 
Ida  S.  Kuerer 


Julius  Stiefel 
Regina  Frankenberg 
Samuel  Kaplow 
Laura  Pollack 
Viola  Eschelbacher 


NOVEMBER  13Ü1  aiMl  14Ü. 
(Kristallnachl  observed) 
Fanny  Weber  Ji 

Walter  M.  Meyers  R 

Arthur  Sommer  S 

Lillian  Sontheimer  L 

Rose  Kuehnrich  V 


Josef  Nesselroth 
Jane  Collin 
Ida  Gordon 
Arthur  Berg 
Lydia  Tislowitz 
Bertha  Moses 
Rae  Friedland 
Regina  landau  Freeman 
Irma  Knoepfler 
Morris  Kahn 
Use  Stadthagen 
David  Baer 


Ti  ״ ' tiswiiciDacnei 

Hans  Walter  Sittenmann  Rudolf  Grünewald 


Edgar  Friedberg 
Sol  Seelig 
Hedy  Oppenheimer 
Richard  Deman 
Miriam  Hess 
David  Goldfarb 
Max  Erman 
Hans  Hermann 
Benjamin  Barnett 
Abraham  & Rita  Rimpel 
Moritz  Meyer  & family 
Jacob  & Mathilde  Kauf 
mann 


Nathan  Bloom 
Paul  Pergamenter 
Svah  Pergamenter 
Siegbert  Herzfeld 
Sarah  Herzfeld 
Martin  Herzfeld 
Sarah  Herzfeld 
LilUe  Henoch 
Max  Henoch 
Lore  Lewy 
Rosalie  Englaender 
Lucie  Riess 
Isidor  Bloch 
Hermann  Altmann 


Ida  Stem 
Samual  Herz 
Karoline  Herz 
Erich  Herz 
Jakob  Spaetli 
Pepi  Gartner 
Theresa  Schaye 
Herbert  Elias 
Emanuel  Arnstein 
Kurt  Wallner 
Gerhard  Ollendorff 
Herman  Bloch 
Gunther  Will 
Eugene  M.  Moses 
Otto  Bissinger 
Ida  Levey 
Fred  Ebel 
Aaron  Oppenheim 
Louis  Hopp 
Resi  Hamburger 
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KRISTALLNACHT  AT  HEBREW  TABERNACLE;  A HISTORY 

By  Mark  S.  Hamburgh  * 

(President  of  Hebrew  Tabernacle  19992004־) 

Our  Shabbat-long  observance  of  this  75*  anniversary  of  Kristallnacht  is  the  culmination 
of  what  has  been  a tradition  here  at  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  for  decades. 

Surprisingly,  the  tradition  took  a long  time  to  develop. 

c 3 ׳ 

There  was  a special  service  on  Sunday,  November  10*,  "״To  mark  the  rededication  of  our 
renovated  sanctuary  and  to  observe  the  25*  commemorative  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of 
synagogues  in  Europe.”  The  haunting  memories  of  the  flames  in  Germany  were  evoked  but  the 

renovation  of  the  sanctuary  symbolized  a rising  from  the  ashes. 

Before  then,  the  anniversary  seems  to  have  been  noted  only  sporadically.  For  instance,  on 
November  12,  1954,  Rabbi  Jacob  Polish  preached  on  “The  Fire  of  Madness  and  the  Fire  of 
Faith.”  The  Bulletin  noted  that  the  sermon  would  be  “dedicated  to  the  16*  anniversary  of  the 
burning  of  the  Synagogues  in  Germany.”  That  seems  to  have  been  Rabbi  Polish  s last,  and 
perhaps  only,  acknowledgment  of  the  anniversary  before  his  departure  in  1956.  That  year,  the 
Bulletin  announced  only  that  on  Friday,  November  9*  “Rabbi  Herbert  Brichto  will  preach.  ’’  On 
Friday,  November  8,  1957,  near  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his  lengthy  ministry  here.  Rabbi 
Robert  L.  Lehman  chose  to  deliver  a book  review  as  his  sermon.  The  following  year,  1958, 
however,  marked  the  20*  anniversary  of  the  pogrom,  and  Rabbi  Lehman  did  choose  as  his 
sermon  topic,  “Synagogue  Destruction:  1938  and  1958.”  In  1959,  however.  Rabbi  Lehman 

*This  essay  is  based  on  Temple  Bulletins  and  other  documents  located  in  our  admittedly 
incomplete  archives,  my  memory,  which  is  also  admittedly  incomplete,  and  such  inadequate 
research  as  I was  able  to  perform. 
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reverted  to  a book  review  for  his  sermon. 


congregation  departed  the  16P‘  Street  building  to  move  into  this  one  on  185**’  Street.  There  was  a 
final  service  at  16P*  Street.  I recall  Rabbi  Lehman,  in  his  sermon,  making  a declaration  to  the 
effect  that  “We  leave  of  our  own  free  will,  on  our  own  terms.”  (The  quote  may  be  inexact.) 
Surely  this  was  an  oblique  comparison  to  November  1938.  Later  in  1974,  in  early  November, 
Rabbi  Lehman  preached  on  Have  We  Learned  From  Kristallnacht? 

For  the  next  few  years  the  anniversary  was  touched  on  in  oblique  fashion.  It  seems  that 
Rabbi  Lehman  and  Cantor  Henry  Ehrenberg^  held  a service  at  the  cemetery  annually  for  several 
years  at  approximately  one  week  into  November.  The  Bulletin  of  November  1,  1975  notified  the 
congregation  that  “This  coming  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  9™  {a  date  all  too  familiar  to  us)f  we 
will  hold  our  annual  service...”  at  the  cemetery.  Additionally,  the  plaque  in  remembrance  of  the 
six  million  who  died  in  the  Holocaust,  which  still  hangs  at  the  front  left  of  the  sanctuary,  was 
unveiled  on  Friday,  November  12,  1976.  The  Bulletin  announcing  that  service  made  no  mention 
of  1938,  but  surely  the  date  selected  for  the  unveiling  was  not  mere  happenstance.  Thereafter,  on 
Yom  Hashoah  and  Kristallnacht,  the  practice  became  for  the  clergy  to  recite  the  mourner’s 
Kaddish  in  front  of  the  plaque. 

Then  in  1978  came  the  40**’  anniversary.  In  conjunction  with  the  occasion  the 
congregation  published  Reflections  on  the  Holocaust,  a compilation  by  a second  generation 
member,  Rosalyn  Manowitz,  of  the  oral  histories  related  to  her  by  members  of  the  congregation. 
At  the  service  on  Friday,  November  10,  1978  every  seat  was  filled.  The  president  of  the 


^Cantor  Ehrenberg  had  actually  been  arrested  during  the  November  1938  pogrom  and 
incarcerated  for  several  weeks  at  Buchenwald. 

'*Emphasis  supplied 


Note  that  even  when  the  significance  of  the  date  was  acknowledged,  the  observance  was 
in  the  form  merely  of  a sermon  touching  on  the  subject.  The  1963  dedication  service  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  service  with  a November  1938  theme  throughout,  and  even  that  service 
framed  the  events  of  1938  as  a counterpoint  to  a celebration  of  new  improvements  to  the 
sanctuary. 

The  1963  service  marked  the  25**’  anniversary,  but  it  did  not  usher  in  a regular  annual 
commemoration.  For  example,  in  1966,  on  Friday,  November  4*’’,  Rabbi  Lehman  spoke  about 
the  Police  Department’s  controversial  civilian  review  board,  and  on  the  1 !*יי  he  used  the 
conjunction  with  Veteran’s  Day  to  discuss  the  Vietnam  War. 

1968,  however,  was  another  5-year  marker  and  the  Bulletin  announced  for  Friday, 
November  8**’  “!!!Special  Service  !!!  To  Commemorate  the  3 Cf^  Anniversary  of  the  Destruction 
of  Synagogues  in  Europe,  Rabbi  Lehman  Will  Preach.  ” 

Thereafter  observance  once  again  was  sporadic.  For  instance  in  1969,  Rabbi  Lehman’s 
sermon  at  this  time  of  year  was  a commentary  on  the  mayoral  election.  In  1971,  the  armiversary 
fell  in  midweek.  The  Shabbat  before  there  was  a discussion  about  a film.  The  Shabbat  after, 
Rabbi  Lehman  reported  on  a UAHC^  convention  he  had  attended.  In  1973,  however,  a round  35 
years  after  the  event,  Friday  evening  fell  on  November  9**’’  and  the  sermon  topic  was  November 
9“^  -Again. 

That  was  the  final  November  at  16F*  Street.  On  Sunday,  February  4,  1974  the 


^Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  the  umbrella  organization  of  Reform 
synagogues.  It  is  now  the  Union  for  Reform  Judaism  (URJ). 
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the  anniversary  of  Hitler’s  failed  Beer  Hall  Putsch.^  Fixing  the  date  of  Kristallnacht  as 
November  9“’  mitigated  the  humiliation  of  those  two  earlier  events.  Ironically,  the  Berlin  Wall 
later  was  breached  on  November  9,  1989.  Kristallnacht  was  thereby  relegated  to  being  merely 
one  of  four  seminal  events  in  German  history  that  now  share  the  November  9*  stage. 

My  father,  incidentally,  in  his  speech  at  my  Bar  Mitzvah  also  did  not  utter  the  word 
“Kristallnacht.”  The  term  itself  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  common  usage  until  the  1970s. 
That  may  be  because  of  the  origin  of  the  term,  the  details  of  which  are  murky: 

If  the  early  observances  at  the  Tabernacle  are  any  indication,  the  significance  ofthat  night 
was  the  burning  of  the  synagogues.  This  was  also  a night  on  which  ninety-one  Jews  were  beaten 
to  death  in  the  streets  and  on  which  occurred  forcible  entries  into  many  Jewish  homes,  the  arrests 
of  thirty  thousand  Jewish  men  and  the  herding  of  them  into  concentration  camps,  which  resulted 
in  many  deaths  from  the  brutality  of  those  camps.^  Yet,  the  word  “Kristallnacht”  evokes  only  the 
broken  glass  of  the  Jewish  storefronts.  The  name  seems  to  have  enjoyed  official  sanction;  it  was 
a variation  of  “Reichskristallnacht.”.  Why  did  the  Nazis  append  this  particular  moniker  to  the 
pogrom?  Why  not  “Feuemacht”  (“Night  of  Fire”),  for  example?  Our  president,  Ralph  Selig, 
theorizes  that  after  it  was  over,  the  Nazis  had  no  intention,  obviously,  of  rebuilding  the  burned- 
out  synagogues.  But  the  shattered  and  looted  stores  did  have  to  be  repaired  because  empty  stores 

^See  Read,  Anthony  and  Fisher,  David  Kristallnacht,  The  Nazi  Night  of  Terror  (New 
York:  Random  House,  1989),  p.  58. 

^See,  for  example,  Gilbert,  Martin,  The  Holocause:  A History  of  the  Jews  of  Europe 
During  the  Second  World  War  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company  1985),  p.  69  (paperback 
edition),  and  Evans,  Richard  J.,  The  Third  Reich  in  Power  (New  York:  Penguin  Books  2005)  p. 
591  (Paperback  edition),  and  Kaplan,  Marion  A.,  Between  Dignity  and  Despair:  Jewish  Life  In 
Nazi  Germany  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press  1998),  p.  122. 
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American  Federation  of  Jews  From  Central  Europe  (AFJCE),  Dr.  Curt  C.  Silberman,  spoke. 
Publication  of  the  book  was  celebrated.  For  the  first  time,  the  remembrance  of  Kristallnacht 
suffused  the  entire  Shabbat  service. 

The  service  in  1974  seems  to  have  been  the  first  time  that  the  term  “Kristallnachf’  was 
used  to  describe  what  was  being  recalled.  All  previous  commemorations  related  to  the 
destruction  of  the  synagogues,  but  did  not  append  a name  to  the  rampage.  In  the  program  for  the 
dedication  service  in  1963  the  name  “Kristallnacht”  nowhere  appears.  The  note  for  what  was 
then  called  the  “Adoration”  — i.e.,  the  alenu  — was  a “PRAYER  OF  DEDICATION  FOR  THE 
NAMES  ATTACHED  TO  OUR  NEW  MEMORIAL  PLAQUE,. ..and  in  sacred  observance  of 
the  25'^  anniversary  of  the  DESTRUCTION  OF  SYNAGOGUES  IN  EUROPE.  ” (Emphasis 
supplied) 

For  that  matter,  although  the  anniversary  of  the  night  of  terror  has  long  been  officially 
observed  on  November  9*’’,  which  is  the  date  in  1938  on  which  the  violence  commenced,  that  was 
not  always  the  case.  My  parents  for  a long  time  referred  to  November  1  ייי ס,  the  date  on  which  the 
violence  continued  after  midnight  and  eventually  ended,  as  the  date  synonymous  with  the  event, 
in  like  manner  as  one  refers  to  December  7th,  November  22"'*  and  September  1 f'’.  Indeed,  my 
father,  in  his  speech  at  my  Bar  Mitzvah  luncheon  in  October  1964,  less  than  a year  later  than  that 
25'^  anniversary  in  1963,  still  spoke  of  “those  of  us  for  whom  the  10*  of  November”  had  special 
meaning. 

I believe  that  November  9*  was  the  more  symbolic  date  for  the  Nazis  and,  like  the  name 
“Kristallnachf’  itself,  it  eventually  came  to  be  accepted.  November  9,  1938  was  the  20* 
anniversary  of  the  abdication  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  upon  Germany’s  defeat  in  World  War  I and 
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“Kristallnacht”  was  a euphemism  to  disguise  the  vicious  nature  of  what  went  on.'^ 

I offer  one  more  theory;  Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  and  names  derive  from 
perspectives.  Shards  of  broken  glass  from  Jewish  stores  that  littered  the  streets  of  Germany  may 
have  been  merely  the  detritus  of  a riot,  but  to  persons  consumed  by  anti-Semitic  hatred,  those 
shards  were  as  beautiful  as  pieces  of  crystal  glass.  Hence,  Kristallnacht. 

Although  the  exact  origin  of  the  name  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  mist  of  history, 
“Kristallnacht”  does  appear  to  be  a Nazi  appellation  for  the  pogrom  of  November  1938.  So  why 
did  it  come  into  common  usage?  Again,  I am  not  aware  of  any  scholarly  answer  to  this  question. 
Miriam  Frank  of  our  congregation  posits  that  as  the  decades  passed,  the  word  Kristallnacht  lost 
its  stigma  as  Nazi  propaganda.'^  In  any  event,  it  is  not  the  first  name  for  the  events  ofthat  era  to 
be  applied  retroactively.  “Holocaust”  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  sometime  in  the 
1970s."'  “Kristallnacht”  is  also  not  the  only  Nazi  term  to  gain  general  acceptance.  It  is  now 
acceptable  to  objectively  refer  to  “The  Final  Solution”  in  polite  company.  Whatever  one 
conjectures,  by  1974  our  service  was  explicitly  stated  “To  mark  the  40"’  anniversary  of 
Kristallnacht.” 

^liatever  the  name,  why  was  the  anniversary׳  not  regularly  commemorated  before  that? 
More  conjecture!  Perhaps  memories  were  too  raw.  Perhaps  the  drive  to  assimilate  into 
American  culture  precluded  regular  observance  of  the  horror  in  Deutschland.  In  any  event,  it 
became  the  practice  at  the  Tabernacle,  beginning  in  1978,  to  conduct  a special  Shabbat  service 

'^Kaplan,  supra.,  p.  125 

'T  am  grateful  to  Ralph  Selig  and  to  Miriam  Frank  for  their  insights. 

'^I  thank  Martin  Gilbert’s  wife,  Esther  for  pointing  this  out  in  an  e-mail. 


with  no  doors  or  windows  posed  a danger  to  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  located,  and  which 
good  Germans  would  continue  to  own  and  reside  in.  The  need  to  repair  the  damage  gave  the 
Nazis  a pretext  on  November  12“י  to  levy  the  confiscatory  property  tax  that  the  government 
imposed  on  every  Jew,  ostensibly  to  pay  for  repairing  the  damage.  Thus,  to  the  Nazis,  the 
shattered  glass  was  the  critical  aspect  of  the  affair.  I would  add  to  this  the  gloss  that  the  purpose 
of  the  entire  pogrom  was  to  induce  the  Jews  to  self-deport^  as  we  would  say  today,  but  the  Nazis 

wanted  the  Jews’  money  to  remain  in  Germany^ 

Even  if  the  night  is  to  be  defined  by  the  broken  glass,  why  the  word  “Kristallnacht”,  or 
the  variation,  “Reichskristallnacht”?  There  is  scant  treatment  of  this  subject  in  the  small  sample 
of  the  literature  that  I have  sampled.  Crystal  and  glass  are  different  substances.  The  German 
words  for  them  are  not  synonymous.  The  German  “Kristall”  means  crystal,  not  glass.  Glass  in 
German  is  “glas”.  A shard  of  glass  is  “ein  Glassscherbe.”^  Martin  Gilbert  holds  that  the  term  is 
one  of  mockery.'״  Richard  J.  Evans  says  that  the  term  is  one  of  understated  humor  that  circulated 
among  the  populace."  Presumably,  if  Evans  is  correct,  some  clever  burgher  came  up  with  the 


name  and,  even  without  modem  social  media,  it  went  viral.  Marion  Kaplan  states  that 

^Evans,  supra.,  pp.  97-598. 

*Read  and  Fisher,  supra.,  pp.  35-149. 

^See  variously  Collins  English  Germcin  Dictionary,  www.collinsdictionarY.com/ 
dictionarv/english-serman/ ; bab.la  English-German  Dictionary,  en.bab.la/dictionary/english- 
german/j  Reverso  English-German  dictionary,  dictionary.reverso.net/english-german/  . 

'״Gilbert,  supra.,  p.  70,  and  Kristallnacht,  prelude  to  Destruction  (New  York:  Harper 
Collins  2006),  p.  14  in  Harper  Perennial  paperback  edition 

"Evans,  supra.,  p.  584. 
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“destruction  of  the  synagogues  in  Europe”  with  the  dedication  of  the  sanctuary  renovations  on 

16P'  Street  twenty-five  years  earlier  in  1963. 

The  service  in  1996  was  the  last  Kristallnacht  service  that  Rabbi  Lehman  conducted 
before  his  retirement.  Rabbis  Stephen  Berkowitz,  Scott  Weiner  and  Jeffrey  Gale  have  continued 
the  practice  of  conducting  a commemorative  service  every  year,  but  in  a more  homegrown 
format.  Some  years  during  their  rabbinates  we  have  had  congregants  relate  their  personal 
experiences  of  that  awful  night.  Some  years  we  have  had  special  readings. 

For  the  ?O***  anniversary  in  2008,  we  once  again  welcomed  an  outside  speaker,  Fritz 
Weinschenk,  the  then  president  of  the  AFJCE.  and  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Conference  on  Jewish  Material  Claims  Against  Germany.  Dr.  Weinschenk,  a veteran  of  the  D- 
Day  invasion,  is  a prominent  figure  in  the  film  About  Face  that  we  are  screening  as  part  of  our 
observance  this  year.  This  year,  our  service  both  features  a guest  speaker  and  at  the  same  time  is 
homegrown,  in  that  it  is  our  honor  to  be  addressed  by  our  member.  Dr.  Ruth  Westheimer. 

In  recent  years,  members  of  Beth  Am  who  joined  Hebrew  Tabernacle  have  voiced 
criticism  of  our  minhag  (custom)  of  observing  Kristallnacht  as  part  of  the  Friday  evening  service. 
The  objection  is  that  the  celebration  of  Shabbat  should  not  be  marred  by  the  solemn  observance 
of  a historical  cataclysm.  There  is  merit  to  this  viewpoint.  However,  melding  the  Kristallnacht 
observance  with  Shabbat  augments  the  attendance  at  the  Shabbat  service  and  the  remembrance  of 
past  horrors  heightens  one’s  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  we  continue  to  welcome  Shabbat  in  the 

present  day. 

In  any  event,  such  is  the  tradition  here.  If  my  research  is  correct,  this  is  the  36"’ 
consecutive  year  that  we  have  observed  Kristallnacht  on  Shabbat.  There  must  be  some 
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dedicated  to  “Kristallnacht”  every  year  on  the  Friday  evening  closest  to  November  9'^ 

Kristallnacht  became  a part  of  the  soul  of  Hebrew  Tabernacle. 

To  distinguish  Kristallnacht  Rabbi  Lehman,  himself  a refugee  from  the  Third  Reich,  often 
invited  a guest  speaker  or  musician(s).  In  ensuing  years  a cavalcade  of  eminent  personages  spoke 
or  performed  from  our  pulpit: 

1979  - Dr.  Otto  Nathan,  executor  of  Albert  Einstein’s  estate 

1985  - Cast  of  an  Off-Broadway  musical  about  Anne  Frank  gave  a musical  presentation 

״ 

1986  - Sybil  Niemoeller,  the  widow  of  the  Lutheran  pastor,  Martin  Niemoeller,  who 
spent  seven  years  in  concentration  camps  as  punishment  for  his  activism  in  opposition  to 
the  Nazi  regime. 

1987  ~ Author,  Agathe  Glaser  (recounted  her  personal  memories  of  Kristallnacht) 

1989  - Dr.  Leon  Bass,  then  co-Chairman  of  the  Inter-faith  Council  on  the  Holocaust,  who 
had  participated  in  the  liberation  of  Buchenwald 

1990  - Former  members  of  the  Children’s  Choir  of  Worms  (sang) 

1991  - Paul  Waldeck,  a member  of  the  Board  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
(discussed  how  he  was  affected  all  his  life  by  the  loss  of  his  father  in  the  Holocaust) 

1993  - (55*^  Anniversary)  Dr.  Curt  Silberman,  again,  and  Rabbi  Gunther  W.  Plaut  of 
Toronto,  a former  president  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

1 994  - Rabbi  Bernard  M.  Zlotowitz,  former  New  York  regional  director  of  the  UAHC 
(spoke  about  whether  there  was,  in  fact,  a certain  rabbi  who  actively  led  Jewish 
observances  in  Berlin  during  the  war) 

1996  - Rabbi  Peter  Grumbacher  of  Wilmington,  DE  (had  grown  up  and  been  Bar 
Mitzvah  here) 

1988  marked  the י״ס צ  anniversary.  Our  service  that  year  was  the  occasion  for  dedicating 
the  beautiful  stained  glass  windows  that  grace  this  sanctuary  on  185"י  Street  to  this  day.  The 
choice  of  Kristallnacht  as  the  occasion  for  dedication  of  the  windows  echoes  the  pairing  of  the 
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of  Kristallnacht,  The  Musical. 


There  is  also  a more  poignant  element  of  change.  The  seeds  of  that  change  were  being 
planted  even  as  our  tradition  was  in  its  nascent  stage.  My  father,  although  he  was  president  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  was  supposed  to  deliver  remarks,  arrived  at  the  1978  40“*  anniversary  service 
conspicuously  late.  This  was  unusual  at  any  time  at  what  was  then  a bastion  of  punctlishkeit 
(punctuality),  much  less  on  so  momentous  an  occasion.  His  flight  from  Miami  Beach  was 
delayed.  He  had  attended  there  the  funeral  of  a cousin  - who  was  also  a refugee  from  Nazi 
Germany  and,  before  moving  to  Florida,  had  lived  near  and  frequently  attended  at  the 
Tabernacle’s  old  building.  That  death  on  Kristallnacht  40  was  a harbinger  of  the  mortality  of  the 
entire  Fourth  Reich  generation. 

In  1978  and  in  the  succeeding  years  the  Kristallnacht  service  was  an  occasion  on  which 
several  hundred  of  those  who  had  emigrated  from  Nazi  Germany  came  together  to  remember  the 
nightmare  that  defined  their  lives.  With  the  exception  of  a precious  few,  most  of  them  are  now 
gone.  What  was  once  an  occasion  on  which  they  remembered  is  now  an  occasion  to  remember 
them.  And  even  the  Baby  Boomer  generation  that  remembers  the  rememberers  is  at  Social 
Security  age. 

We  are  at  a crossroads.  What  is  to  become  of  Kristallnacht  here?  What  will  it  be  like 
when  there  are  no  more  persons  among  us  who  lived  in  Nazi  Germany?  Will  it  retain  its 
poignancy?  Will  it  drift  out  of  our  consciousness?  Will  it  retain  relevance  as  a historical 
occurrence  in  the  saga  of  the  Jewish  people,  a modern-day  Tisha  B’av?  Will  it  survive  as  an 
occasion  on  which  to  stage  a Tabernacle  Classic  service?  The  evolution  of  Kristallnacht  at 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  continues  to  unfold. 
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symbolism  there!  On  this  75*^  anniversary,  we  observe  Kristallnacht  not  just  in  the  Friday 

evening  service,  but  throughout  this  Shabbat, 

The  spirit  implicit  in  our  25*  anniversary  observance  in  1963,  which  was  paired  with  the 
dedication  of  the  renovated  sanctuary,  and  explicit  in  our  50*  anniversary  observance  in  1988,  at 
which  we  dedicated  the  stained  glass  windows,  was  clearly  one  of  survival,  of  resilience,  and  of 
rebuilding  in  the  New  World.  To  mark  this  diamond  anniversary,  we  revisit  those  themes  again. 
This  time  we  do  so  not  through  physical  improvements  to  the  sanctuary  but  by  depicting  the 
spirit  of  survival,  resilience  and  rebuilding  in  selected  individuals  — in  our  selection  of  Ruth 
Westheimer  as  our  guest  speaker,  in  presenting  the  life  stories  of  various  congregants  in  the  art 
exhibit  in  the  Gold  Wing,  and  in  the  wartime  experiences  of  the  refugees  who  are  featured  in  the 
film.  About  Face,  that  we  are  screening. 

I have  attended  every  one  of  the  thirty-five  Kristallnacht  services  from  1978  through 
2012.  For  me,  it  is  a rite  of  autumn  to  come  to  the  Tabernacle  on  a November  Friday  evening, 
shortly  after  the  switch  to  standard  time  hastens  the  darkness,  view  the  pictures  of  the  Synagogen 
in  Germany  that  adorn  our  western  stairwell,  and  imagine  what  it  was  like  on  that  awful  night. 

As  the  years  have  elapsed,  the  nature  of  Kristallnacht  here  has  changed.  As  the  German 
liberal  format  of  service  has  been  phased  out  due  to  generational  change  and  budgetary  stresses, 
the  very  reversion  to  that  format  is  part  of  what  now  makes  the  Kristallnacht  observance 
distinctive.  The  clergy  wears  robes  as  was  the  custom  in  Germany  and  here  at  the  Tabernacle 
until  recent  years  — in  sports  terminology,  throwback  uniforms.  The  cantor  is  accompanied  by  a 
choir  and  organ.  The  music  is  that  of  the  German  composers,  Lewandowski,  Sulzer,  et  al.  For 
those  of  us  who  treasure  their  melodies  and  the  choir  and  organ  service  there  is  now  an  element 
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MEMORIES 

50  years  have  passed  since  the  infamous  day  of  November  9, 1938,  when  our 
world  had  come  to  a virtual  standstill. 

We  had  experienced  prejudice,  bigotry  and  intolerance  before.  Many  restric- 
tions  had  changed  our  way  of  life,  but  Kristallnacht  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  Jewish  life  in  Germany,  for  most  of  us  unforeseen  and  beyond  comprehension. 
This  day  with  its  fury  and  cruelty  shattered  our  innermost  being. 

I was  Cantor  in  Frankfurt-on-Main  at  that  time.'  I was  expected  to  conduct 
services  on  that  Friday  night  at  the  “Hauptsynagoge”  and  a Bar  Mitzvah  was  sched- 
uled  for  Saturday  morning.  I did  not  see  the  destruction  of  our  Synagogue  dur- 
ing  the  night  but  in  the  morning  I was  informed  by  an  official  of  the  Congregation 
that  our  Synagogues  are  burning  and  services  could  not  take  place.  I remember 
to  this  day  the  name  of  the  Bar  Mitzvah:  Alfred  Goldschmidt,  whom  I met  later 
in  New  York. 

Only  hours  after  learning  the  dreadful  news  I was  arrested  in  my  home  by 
the  Gestapo  and  taken  to  the  Buchenwald  concentration  camp  with  many  other 
Jewish  men.  My  wife  recalls  when  she  together  with  a few  orthodox  women  waited 
for  news  of  our  whereabouts  on  that  Friday  afternoon,  the  orthodox  women  left 
early  to  prepare  for  Sabbath  observing  the  most  important  commandment  of 
Judaism.  It  was  remarkable  to  see  their  courage  and  their  unbroken  faith.  Noth- 
ing  could  destroy  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  even  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 
anguish. 

On  December  25,  1938, 1 was  released  from  Buchenwald  with  a group  of  men 
from  Frankfurt  on  condition  to  leave  Germany  on  January  15,  1939.  We  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  pay  for  our  trip  home  from  the  camp.  We  needed  help. 

I remember  that  I,  together  with  Howard  J.  Fields,  looked  up  a Jewish  name  in 
the  Eisenach  telephone  book.  The  Cohn  family  was  very  helpful  to  us  providing 
us  with  the  first  meal  and  with  money  needed  to  continue  our  return  trip  to 
Frankfurt. 

Howard  J.  Fields  also  settled  in  New  York  and  is  prominent  in  Jewish  life. 

On  January  15th  we  left  for  England  which  had  granted  us  permission  to  stay 
until  our  Quota  number  for  imrmgration  to  the  United  States  was  called.  On  Febru- 
ary  17,  1940,  we  arrived  in  New  York  to  begin  a new  life  again. 

46  years  ago,  in  August  1942,  I was  elected  Cantor  of  the  Hebrew  Taberna- 
clc,  a congregation  where  many  of  us  have  found  their  new  spiritual  home.  And 
today  we  are  all  joined  together  in  prayer  to  commemorate  Kristallnacht,  the 
destruction  of  our  homes  and  Synagogues,  the  darkest  hour  in  the  history  of 
our  people. 

Although  the  human  mind  tends  to  forget  and  memories  become  dimmer 
with  (he  passing  of  time,  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
Holocaust  and  Kristallnacht  forever. 

HENRY  EHRENBERG 
Cantor  Emeritus 
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A CELEBRATION 
NOT  A MEMORIAL  ONLY 


It  is  very  hard  to  think  of  November  9th  objectively;  indeed,  one  should  reflect 
subjectively.  What  can  this  date  mean  to  us?  The  choices  are  two-fold:  first,  to 
make  of  it  a day  of  mourning  as  we  recall  the  devastation  of  our  Synagogues  or 
second,  to  look  at  us  observing  this  date  NOW,  in  our  time.  Look  at  us! 

Despite  it  all,  WE  ARE  HERE,  WE  HAVE  SURVIVED,  WE  LIVE! 

I choose  to  emphasize  a message  of  hope  as  we  recall  the  time  of  desecra- 
tion.  Look  at  us!  We  are  part  of  a congregation  more  than  80  years  YOUNG  and 
we  are  a vital  influence  in  this  neighborhood.  Our  congregation  has  given  new 
lite  to  the  community,  our  membership  is  at  an  all  time  high,  young  people  are 
again  finding  a home  m our  midst,  and  the  voices  of  their  children  renew  our  spirit. 

Look  at  us!  We  have  survived  as  a community  and  as  a religious  family.  We 
were  a cohesive  group  when  our  Temple  was  located  on  161st  Street  between  Ft 

Broadway;  upon  our  move  to  these  new  surroundings 
in  1^973  we  began  the  process  of  renewal  once  again.  Today,  in  1988,  we  are  stronger 
and  more  dynamic  than  ever  before. 

^ok  at  us!  We  have  renovated  this  sanctuary  and  have  made  it  our  own  We 
have  beautified  it  with  the  addition  of  eight  (8)  stained  glass  memorial  windows, 
including  one  dedicated  to  the  Holocaust.  We  remember  the  victims  of  the  past־ 
in  the  present,  we  glory  in  the  beauty  of  our  Temple  as  we  glory  in  the  beauty  we 
pass  on  to  the  next  generation. 

....  ״s'  We  have  reason  to  shed  tears  as  we  recall  the  splendor  and  possi- 

bihties  of  past  generations,  but  now  we  have  moved  on  and  the  blessings  of  our 
new  life  are  all  about  us. 

Look  at  us!  We  are  Americans,  we  are  Jews,  we  are  friends,  we  speak  with 
pride  and  in  freedom,  we  anticipate  with  hope  that  there  will  be  a Hebrew  Taber- 
nacle  Congregation  long  past  our  time;  indeed,  let  the  future  be  our  prime. 

R.L.L. 


This  window  is  sponsored  by  RICHARD  AND  JANE  ERLE  in  memory  01' 
Julius  and  Lina  Erie,  and  Jacob  and  Frieda  Spaeth. 

YOUTH:  The  theme  for  this  fifth  window  is  taken  from  the  prophet  Joel  “and 
you  shall  teach  it  to  your  children  and  they  will  teach  it  to  their  children.”  We  see 
the  growth  of  a human  being  from  childhood  through  maturity.  Along  the  way 
there  are  the  stages  of  Jewish  life  and  experience:  study  from  an  elder,  holiday 
time  with  gragger,  dreidle,  the  mask  of  a Purim-spiel,  spice  box  for  Shabbat,  tal- 
lit  for  Bar/Bat  Mitzvah,  Chuppah,  etc.  The  brilliant  colors  reflect  the  vitality  of 
youth. 

This  window  is  sponsored  by  the  OTTENHEIMER  AND  BODENHEIMER 
FAMILIES  in  memory  of  Henny  and  Eugen  Ottenheimer,  and  Peter  Bodenheimer. 

ISRAEL:  The  sixth  window  is  dominated  by  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the  theme 
“if  not  now,  when?”  This  is  the  question  when  it  comes  to  the  rebirth  of  Israel. 
After  two  thousand  years,  the  time  is  ripe!  The  grey  colors  at  bottom  right  show 
the  Western  Wall,  but  the  lighter  buildings  on  the  left,  with  the  domes,  indicate 
the  new  style  of  Jerusalem.  Two  hands  hold  a shofar  which  is  being  blown  to  cel- 
ebrate  the  rebirth  of  the  nation  and  the  reunification  of  Jerusalem.  The  abundant 
fruit  and  vegetation  tell  of  the  achievements  of  our  people  in  reclaiming  the  land 
and  the  Negev  in  particular. 

This  window  is  sponsored  by  a member  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous 
at  this  time. 

FREEDOM:  The  theme  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Leviticus  and  is  echoed 
on  the  Liberty  Bell:  “Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  and  unto  all  the  inhabi- 
tants  thereof.”  The  ship  at  sea  is  coming  toward  us,  passing  a hand  holding  aloft 
a torch,  much  as  we  who  arrived  in  New  York  harbor,  passed  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty.  We  see  a chain  but  this  symbol  of  slavery  is  broken.  There  are  several  cups, 
symbolic  of  the  cup  of  freedom  which  we  drink  at  Passover  time.  Last,  there 
are  splashes  of  red  at  the  bottom  to  remind  us  of  another  festival  of  freedom: 
Chanukah  and  its  lights. 

This  window  is  sponsored  by  MRS.  FRIEDEL  WOLLMERINGER  in  mem- 
ory  of  her  husband,  Robert  Wollmeringer  and  her  parents,  Gustav  and  Caroline 
Roos. 

HOLOCAUST:  The  red  flames  speak  of  the  tragedy  which  befell  our  peo- 
pie;  the  burning  Synagogues  are  seen  at  bottom  left  and  remind  us  of  the  reason  for 
our  gathering  this  day;  “Kristallnacht”  occurred  fifty  years  ago  today:  November 
9,  1938.  But  notice  that  a bird  rises  out  of  the  flames:  the  mythical  Phoenix  which 
arises  out  of  the  ashes  to  indicate  renewal  and  rebirth.  This  concept  is  found  also  in 
the  theme  of  this  eighth  window:  “I  shall  not  die  but  live,”  from  Psalms.  The  waves 
at  the  top  are  divided  to,  again,  indicate  a separation  between  good  and  evil  but 
also  between  life  and  death;  further,  as  the  Israelites  passed  through  the  two 
columns  of  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  so  have  some  of  us  survived.  The  round  open- 
ing  at  bottom  right  is  symbolic  of  the  door  through  which  all  of  us  must  pass  as 
we  reenter  the  world  of  the  living  after  the  time  of  darkness  and  death. 

This  window  is  sponsored  by  DR.  RUTH  WESTHEIMER  in  memory  of  her 
parents  Irma  and  Julius  Siegel,  who  died  at  Auschwitz  al  kiddush  HaShem. 

R.L.L. 
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THE  EIGHT  STAINED  GLASS 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

THEMES  & EXPLANATION 

The  eight  windows  being  dedicated  today,  November  9,  1988,  are  the  work 
of  our  committee,  our  architect  Mr.  Norbert  Türkei,  and  particularly  the  artist, 
Mr.  Jean  Jacques  Duval.  The  project  evolved  over  a period  of  three  years.  The 
first  six  windows  were  in  place  by  Rosh  HaShonoh  5748  and  the  last  two  by  the 
New  Year  of  5749  (1988). 

Each  window  has  a theme,  written  in  Hebrew  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
taken  from  traditional  sources.  The  eight  windows  and  their  themes  are  explained, 
clock-wise,  from  left  to  right  (starting  in  the  front  of  the  sanctuary  on  the 
Cantor’s  side). 

CREATION:  This  first  window  has  the  theme  “and  it  was  very  good,”  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  verse  refers  to  the  totality  of  God’s  handiwork. 
The  division  at  the  top  of  the  window  indicates  a difference  between  chaos  and 
order,  emptiness  and  fulfillment,  neutrality  and  good.  Two  hands  are  held 
in  priestly  blessing;  at  the  top  the  image  of  the  wings  of  the  “Shechinah,”  God’s 
Presence,  are  evident. 

This  window  is  sponsored  by  HARVEY  AND  MARIANNE  GOLD  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  Gold  Family,  past,  present  and  future! 

LEARNING:  The  theme  of  this  second  window  states  that  “the  study  of 
Torah  supercedes  all  else.”  We  find  a scroll  linked  to  a tree,  the  Tree  of  Life.  The 
tree  reaches  upward  filled  with  fruit  and  growth.  On  the  right  side  there  is  an  open 
book,  again  as  part  of  a tree,  perhaps  this  time  the  Tree  of  Knowledge.  On  the 
lower  right  hand  side  there  are  children  facing  the  book;  they  who  are  our  future 
are  in  the  process  of  this  sacred  Jewish  duty:  learning. 

This  window  is  sponsored  by  MRS.  ANNY  BONDY  in  remembrance  and  in 
honor  of  her  family. 

PEACE:  “And  they  shall  learn  war  no  more”  is  the  theme  taken  from  Isaiah. 
At  the  top  of  this  third  window  there  is  a dove,  the  symbol  of  peace  resting  on 
the  letter  “shin”,  which  begins  the  word  “Shalom”.  At  the  bottom  right  there  are 
sword  handles  broken  in  two  and  from  them  emerges  the  plow  to  fulfill  the 
prophecy:  “they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares.”  We  can  also  see  two 
tablets  of  the  Covenant,  which  leads  to  peace  among  men,  so  they  may  dwell  in 
safety. 

This  window  is  sponsored  by  MRS.  RITA  GREENBERG,  MR.  HERBERT 
AUSTERN  AND  MS.  SYLVIA  AUSTERN  in  memory  of  the  Austern,  Greenberg 
and  Roscnfeld  families. 

AWE:  This  fourth  window  speaks  to  us  of  philosophy  and  theology;  there 
is  Ihe  mountain  engulfed  by  fire  much  as  was  the  case  at  Mt.  Sinai.  Rays  from 
the  sun  shoot  down  from  amid  the  clouds  and  we  sense  the  awe  and  majesty  of 
the  Revelation.  Isaiah’s  words  are  to  be  found  at  the  bottom:  “the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  I Ms  glory,”  words  familiar  to  us  by  way  of  the  Kedusha  prayer. 
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American  Federation  of  Jews  from  Central  Europe,  Inc. 

570  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10018  • (212)  921-3871  • Cables:  Amfedera,  New  York 

February  1996 


Dear  Member  and  Friend, 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  extend  to  you  an  invitation 
to  join  us  at 

THE  PRINCETON  CLUB 

15  West  45rd  St. 
on 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  28,  1996 

We  invite  you  to  this  special  meeting  in  order  to  hear  one  of 
the  most  renowned  "Second  Generation"  rabbis  of לעז ס  time: 


RABBI  WALTER  JACOB 

Senior  Rabbi,  Rodef  Shalom  Congregation 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rabbi  Jacob,  who  comes  from  Augsburg,  is  widely  known  and  respected 
as  author  and  as  past  president  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis.  He  has  travelled  widely  and  has  maintained 
close  contact  with  the  German  Jewish  Community  in  many  different 
cities.  His  topic  will  be 

"THE  REBIRTH  OF  GERMAN  JEWRY" 

Our  program,  and  the  reception  which  preceds  it,  is  being  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Jewish  Philanthropic  Fund  of  1933  find  the  American 
Federation.  We  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Research  Foundation 
for  Jewish  Immigration.  Its  Secretary  and  Coordinator  of  Research, 
Dr.  Herbert  A.  Strauss,  as  a member  of  the  Princeton  Club,  has 
provided  us  with  the  opportunity  to  meet  at  this  location. 


The  reception  will  commence  on  the  4th  floor  at  5*30  p»m.  Please 
join  us  promptly  for  the  progrsim  (at  6:00  p.m. ) so  that  we  will 
have  an  adequate  allowance  of  time  for  questions  and  answers.  We 
will  end  by  7:00  p.m.  Also  note  that  our  meeting  will  be  listed  in 
the  lobby  under  the  name  of  the  Research  Foundat ion . We  look 
forward  to  our  get  together  and  we  urge  you  to  mark  the  date  of 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  28tH  on  your  calendars  NOW! 


So  that  we  might  adequately  prepare , please  indicate  your  attendance 
by  filling  out  the  tear  sheet  below,  and  return  it  to  us  in  the 
enclosed  self-addressed  envelope. 

Shalom, 

Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
President 


ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN• 
Presideni 

MAX  GRUENEWALD 
Honorary  President 

CURT  C.  SILBERMAN• 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

CAROL  KAHN  STRAUSS־ 
FRITZ  WEINSCHENK* 
FRANZ  WINKLER* 

HENRY  J.  ZACHARIAS* 

Vice  Presidents 

STEPHEN  S.  WERTHEIMER* 
Treasurer 

ALBERT  O.  PHILIPP 
Assistant  Treasurer 

ALFRED  PRAGER 
Honorary  Secretary 

NORBERT  WOLLHEIM 
Secretary 

ALBERT  U.  TIETZ 
Assistant  Secretary 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

FRIEDRICH  S.  BRODNITZ 
JERRY  A BRUNELL 
CARLOS  DOERNBERG 
HANS  J.  FRANK 
CHARLES  H.  FRIEDMAN 
FRED  GRUBEL 
ERNEST  M GRUNEBAUM* 
HANS  M.  HAMMELBACHER 
STEPHEN  JACOBY 
EDITH  KOSTERLITZ 
MICHAEL  D.  LISSNER 
JOSEPH  MAIER  ׳ 

GERTRUD  MAINZER 
HENRY  MARX 
SIG  MAYER 
ALBERT  MEINHARDT 
STEPHEN  ROSSKAMM* 
PETER  ROTHHOLZ 
HENRY  SALFELD 
ISMAR  SCHORSCH 
RAYMOND  VJ.  SCHRÄG* 
HENRY  SIEGMAN 
WERNER  A STEIN 
ERNST  C.  STIEFEL 
FREDERICK  C.  TUCHMANN 


*Members  of  Executive  Council 


l/we  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Federation  and  the  Je^sh  Philanthropic  Fund 
of  1933  to  be  held  at  the  Princeton  Club  on  Thursday,  March  28th,  1996,  5^30  P•®. 


NAME  (PLEASE  PRINT) 


Nvimber  Attending 
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Acknowledgements 

Putting  together  the  75th  Anniversary  Kristallnacht  Service  was  a daunting  task  as  I had 
to  take  into  account  the  sensibilities  and  spiritual  needs  of  a broad  cross-section  of  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle  congregation.  It  is,  of  course,  a memorial  service  for  our  Holocaust  survivors  and 
their  second  and  third  generation  descendants.  It  is  also  the  goal  of  the  service  to  reach  out  to  the 
greater  Jewish  community  and  the  greater  New  York  community.  It  seeks  to  also  touch  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  individuals  who  have  little  knowledge  and  connection  with  the  events 
that  took  place  on  November  9 1938 ,10־. 

This  weekend  program  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  strong  partnership 
between  Hebrew  Tabernacle  and  the  YMHA  of  Washington  Heights.  I salute  the  support  and 
tireless  efforts  from  so  many  stakeholders.  Therefore,  I would  like  to  acknowledge  the  following 
individuals: 

The  Dedicated  staff  of  the  YMHA  of  Washington  Heights  and  Inwood; 

— Martin  Englisher,  the  Executive  Vice-President 
— Deborah  Katznelson,  the  Chief  Social  Services  Officer 
-Ari  Lewis,  the  Marketing  Director 
— Victoria  Neznansky,  the  Chief  Program  Officer 
-Halley  Goldberg,  Social  Workers  in  Partners  in  Caring 

The  Congregants  and  Musicians  who  speared-headed  the  musical  component  of  the 
November  8th  Service: 

-Dr.  Ralph  Selig,  President  of  Hebrew  Tabernacle  and  Music  Coordinator 
-David  Schuler,  Organist  and  Choir  Director 
-Cantor  Josh  Finkel,  Student  Cantor  of  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
— Jeremy  Gershonowitz,  Guest  Celloist 

The  Eight  Survivors 

— Ruth  Wertheimer 
— Hannah  Eisner 
“Charlie  Friedman 
— Lilli  Friedman 
— Fredy  Seidel 
— Pearl  Rosenzveig 
— Gizelle  Schwartz  Bulow 
— Yan  Neznansky 


A Brief  Historical  Account  of  Kristallnacht 

(from  the  50th  Commemoration  of  Kristallnacht  at  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation) 

by  Rosalyn  Manowitz 

On  the  night  of  November  9th,  1938,  the  Jews  of  Germany,  who  had  lived  under 
ever-increasing  discriminatory  laws  since  Hitler’s  seizure  of  power  in  1933,  witnessed  the  well 
coordinated  Nazi  terror  known  as  “Kristallnacht”,  the  night  of  glass.  During  the  night  0 
November  9th,  1938  synagogues  throughout  Germany  were  ™ , 

homes  were  broken  into  and  looted  and,  in  the  aftermath,  on  November  10th,  over 0,000 ג  Jew  sh 
men  were  arrested  and  taken  to  concentration  camps,  Jews  from  southern  Germany  were  arrested 
and  taken  into  concentration  camps.  Jews  from  southern  Germany  were  taken  to  Dachau,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Munich,  those  from  central  Germany  were  taken  to  Buchenwald  nemWeimm  and 
the  Jews  from  Prussia  and  the  Baltic  areas  were  taken  to  Sachsenhausen,  only 0 ג  kilometers 

outside  of  Berlin.  The  Nazis,  in  their  ever-increasing  fervor  to  make  Germmy  judenrem  ... 

of  Jews,  used  the  murder  of  Ernst  von  Rath,  a minor  official  in  the  Geman  Embassy  in  Pans,  by 
Herschel  Grynspan,  a Jews  whose  parents  had  been  deported  to  Poland  due  to  their  ongina 
Polish  nationality,  to  stage  a coordinated  “Aktion  ’ against  the  Jews,  ort  e irs  ime, 

German  Jews  recognized  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  situation;  they  understood  the  prophetic 
words  uttered  by  Rabbi  Leo  Baeck  in  1933. 

“For  us,  the  Jews  of  Germany,  an  epoch  has  come  to  an  end... It  was  our  belief  th^ 
the  German  and  Jewish  mind  and  culture  could  co-exist  and  meld  on  German  soif 
This  was  an  illusion... the  thousand  year  history  of  the  Jew  m Germany  is  at  an  end. 

The  Nazi  controlled  German  press  called  these  actions  a “spontaneous  demonstrationT 
In  reality  they  were  a coordinated  effort  directed  by  the  Nazi  high  command  and  carried  out  by 
IL  loc^Cforganizations.  The  German  press  coined  the  phrase  “Knstallnacht”  to  descnbe  the 
events  of  the  night.  For  Jews,  in  the  light  of  the  tragic  Holocaust  which  was  to  come,  this  word 
is  a misnomer.  It  was  not  simply  “a  night  of  glass”!  Rather,  it  was  a night  of  desecration,  the 
prelude  to  the  systematic  destruction  of  European  Jewry! 

For  the  Jewish  community  of  Germany,  the  night  of  November  9th  shattered  any 
remaining  illusions  of  rapprochement  or  co-existence  within  the  Third  Reich.  Out  of  the 
approximately  500,000  Jews  living  in  Germany  in  1933,  only  150,000  had  emigrated  by 
mM-1938  A^r  Kristallnacht,  when  conditions  worsened  substantially,  the  urgency  to  leave 
Germany  became  paramount.  Many  of  those  taken  to  concentrati™  camps  on  Novemter  O h 
were  released  only  upon  the  contingency  that  they  substantiated  plans  to  leave  Germany.  It  s 
estimated  that  100,000-150,000  Jews  left  Germany  after  November  9th.  Time  became  crucial, 
the  war  which  was  to  seal  the  entire  European  Jewish  community  into  the  Nazi  inferno  be^an 
only  10  months  later  on  September  1,  1939. 
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Our  Guest  Speaker:  Dr.  Ruth  Westheimer 

The  Three  Artists 

— Yael  Ben-Zion 
-Peter  Bulow 
-Roj  Rodriguez 

The  Curators 

״Regina  Gradess  for  her  tireless  efforts  in  reaching  out  to  the  staff  of  the  YMHA  of  Washington 
Heights  in  working  with  both  the  Holocaust  survivors  and  the  artists,  and  for  donating  countless 
hours  of  her  time  in  making  the  exhibit,  “Experiencing  a Time  of  War  and  Beyond;  Portrait  of 
Holocaust  Survivors”  a reality.  Her  input  and  suggestions  concerning  the  nuts  and  bolts  ot  the 

service  were  invaluable.  1 י r>  • 

-Roger  Gradess  for  his  patience  and  for  foregoing  use  of  the  computer  for  days  to  enable  Regina 

to  do  her  work  . , , • •י״  c 

״Diana  Douglas  and  Harriet  Bailer  for  warmly  embracing  the  project  and  working  with  Susan 

Blum  on  the  refreshments 

Student  Participants 

Nate  Kushnirsky 
Daniela  Drakhler 
Shira  Saar 
Rose  Cytryn 
Alex  Färber 
Noah  Koy 

Other  Supporters 

״Ruth  Lillenstein,  the  Office  Administrator 
— Susan  Blum,  our  In-house  Caterer 
— Mitch  Gershonowitz,  the  Webmaster 
— William  Ramos,  the  Head  custodian 

-Mike  Klein,  who  is  in  charge  of  our  facilities  and  who  keeps  the  Gold  Wing  in  top  condition. 
״Charlie  Friedman  and  Mark  Hamburgh  for  their  input  and  for  sharing  valuable  insights 
-Shelly  Koy,  the  Principal  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Religious  School 


Special  Mention:  Steve  Ramos,  the  Executive  Director  of  Fresh  Youth  Initiative 
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Rabbi 

We  kindle  six  Yahrzeit  candles  in  memory  of  the  destruction  of  Jewish  homes,  businesses,  and 
institutions  that  were  destroyed  during  the  November  Pogrom.  It  was  the  single  event  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  German  Jewry. 

Six  Hebrew  Tabernacle  members  who  were  in  Europe  during  Kristallnacht  will  ascend  the  Bima 
with  their  families.  As  the  duty  to  remember  applies  not  only  to  Holocaust  survivors,  but  to  all 
subsequent  generations,  they  will  be  accompanied  by  six  students  from  the  Hebrew  High  School 
We  ask  all  of  you  to  stand  by  your  respective  Yahrzeit  candle  until  all  of  the  candles  have  been 
kindled.  There  will  be  extra  chairs  on  the  Bima  for  those  survivors  who  prefer  to  sit. 

As  we  welcome  our  survivors  and  High  School  students,  let  us  recite  an  excerpt  from  a poem 
written  by  Daniel  Gradess. 

Congregation: 

BePw’een  the  ovens  ’ unholy  smoke 
and  ashes  that  don ’t  wash  away 
Between  the  Wagon  and  the  Folk 
made  by  slaves  of  common  day. 

Here  I lie,  betM>een  these  lines 
the  pain  of  parents  seldom  felt 
for  New  York  City  defines 
the  Jews  as  one  in  its  pot  of  melt. 

My  face  has  never  felt  the  toe 
of  steely  hoots  on  frozen  flesh 
Nor,  thank  G-d,  the  reddened  snow 
beneath  my  skin  that  ’s  healed  afresh. 

I wear  no  star  around  my  arm. 

Fve  built  no  cities  beneath  a whip. 

Fve  saved  no  lives  by  quick-whit  charm 
to  loosen  the  Soldiers’  pistol  grip. 

But  not  for  time  is  this  the  case 
The  past  is  not  hate  ’s  only  home 
Merely  class,  and  home  and  place 
can  I thank  for  this  peaceful  dome. 


f 
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Introductory  Music  (Bloch’s  “From  Jewish  Life”:  Jeremy  Gershonow  itz 

Rabbi’s  Opening  Prayer 

In  the  presence  of  eyes 
which  witnessed  the  slaughter, 
which  saw  the  oppression 
the  heart  could  not  bear, 
and  as  witness  the  heart 
that  once  taught  compassion 
until  the  days  came  to  pass 
that  crushed  human  feeling. 

I have  taken  an  oath;  To  remember  it  all, 
to  remember,  not  once  to  forget! 

Forget  not  one  thing  to  the  last  generation 

when  degradation  shall  cease, 

to  the  last,  to  its  ending, 

when  the  rod  of  instruction 

shall  have  come  to  conclusion. 

An  oath:  Not  in  vain  passed  over 
the  night  of  the  terror. 

An  oath:  No  morning  shall  see  me 
at  flesh-pots  again. 

An  oath;  lest  from  this  we  learned  nothing. 

Congregation 

This  evening  w^e  recall  a most  devastating  episode  of  our  history:  We  have  a duty  to  remember: 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  perished  so  that  they  may  not  be  forgotten;  for  the  sake  of  those 
descendants  who  survived  after  them,  so  that  they  may  know  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their 
sorrow!;  for  our  own  sakes;  so  that  we  may  not  be  blind  to  the  evil  of  which  human  beings  are 
capable;  and  for  the  sake  of  future  generations;  so  that  they  may  consider  well  what  is  needful  to 
prevent  such  a tragedy  from  happening  again,  to  our  people,  or  to  any  people.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  remember. 
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Congregation 

These  sacrifices  have  been  made 
by  generations  of  countless  past 
1 live  a life  for  which  they  prayed, 
that  I might  now  be  Free  at  Last. 

1 pray  that  in  this  world  of  strife 
despite  my  luck  in  this  game  of  dice, 

That  1 might  make  something  of  my  life. 

That  1 might  be  worthy  of  their  sacrifice. 

(Everyone  is  seated.  The  High  School  students  escort  the  candelighters  and  their  extended 
families  to  their  seats  in  the  congregation.) 

Rabbi 

Blessed  is  the  match  consumed  in  kindling  flame. 

Blessed  is  the  flame  that  burns  in  the  heart’s  secret  places. 

Blessed  is  the  heart  with  strength  to  stop  its  beating  for  honor’s  sake. 

Blessed  is  the  match  consumed  in  kindling  flame. 

Cantor 

אשרי הגפרו ר שנ^ד ף והצי ת <הבו-ת . 
אשרי ה^הב ה בסתר י <בבות . 
אשרי הלבבו ת שיךע ו לחד1 ל בכבוד . 
אשרי הגפרו ר'^נשר ף והצי ת להבות . 

Reader 

On  Kristallnacht,  all  the  synagogues  in  Germany  rose  in  flame  and  smoke  to  the  skies.  The 
churches  next  to  them  stood  in  darkness,  and  in  silence.  Glass  littered  the  streets—the  broken 
shop-window  of  the  Jewish  community.  The  neighbors  walked  upon  the  crunching  splinters  and 
were  silent.  A few  prayed.  Some  churches  courageously  expressed  their  grief.  But  a dark  cloud 
of  silence  filled  the  world. 

Congregation 

When  will  that  silence  end?  When  will  we  speak  out  on  behalf  of  suffering  neighbors?  Not  until 
M-’e  affirm  God  together;  not  until  we  acknowledge  that  we  are  all  God  s children.  From  the 
silence  of  uncaring,  let  us  move  on  to  the  silence  M-hich  is  the  search  for  God,  the  search  within 
ourselves.  Then  we  can  move  beyond  that  silence:  m'c  can  affirm  the  One  God,  we  can  proclaim 
God's  Name  to  the  M orld! 
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Candle  #1:  Ruth  Wertheimer  (accompanied  by  Rose  Cytryn) 

I am  Ruth  Wertheimer.  I was  seven  years  old  on  Kristallnacht.  My  shul,  Haupt  Synagogue  of 
Mannheim  was  destroyed.  My  mother  was  taken  away  later  and  died.  I came  to  America  and 
began  attending  services  at  Hebrew  Tabernacle  in  1946.  This  candle  is  lit  in  memory  of  my 
mother. 

Candle  #2:  Edith  Rosenbaum  (accompanied  by  Alex  Färber) 

I am  Edith  Rosenbaum.  I was  thirteen  years  old  on  Kristallnacht.  I am  from  Lueneburg.  My 
father  and  grandfather  were  taken  away.  I came  to  America  in  June,  1939  and  joined  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle  in  1998.  This  candle  is  lit  I memory  of  the  six  million. 

Candle  #3:  Charles  Friedman  (accompanied  by  Nate  Kushnirsky) 

1 am  Charles  Friedman.  I was  thirteen  years  old  on  Kristallnacht.  I am  from  Jena,Thueringen. 
My  father,  my  grandfather,  my  uncle,  and  most  of  the  men  in  the  city  were  taken  away.  I came 
to  America  in  August,  1941 . I,  along  with  450  refugees,  was  on  the  last  ship  to  arrive  in  the 
United  States.  I joined  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  in  1971.  This  candle  is  lit  in  memory  of  my 
grandfather  who  died  shortly  after  Kristallnacht,  due  to  the  beatings  in  Buchenwald. 

Candle  #4:  Lilli  Friedman  (accompanied  by  Daniela  Drakhler) 

I am  Lilli  Friedman.  I was  thirteen  years  old  on  Kristallnacht.  I am  from  Prinz  Regenten 
Strausse  in  Berlin.  Various  close  relatives  were  taken  away.  1 can  to  America  in  1940  via 
London.  I joined  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  in  1971 . This  candle  is  lit  in  memory  of  my 
grandmother,  who  had  to  stay  behind. 

Candle  #5:  Hannah  Eismer  (accompanied  by  Shira  Saar) 

1 am  Hannah  Eisner.  I was  fourteen  years  old  on  Kristallnacht.  1 am  from  Offenbach.  My  uncle 
and  various  other  relatives  were  taken  away.  I came  to  America  in  April,  1 939  and  joined  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  in  1973.  This  candle  is  lit  in  memory  of  the  six  million. 

Candle  #6;  Eva  Feist  (accompanied  by  Noah  Koy) 

I am  Eva  Feist.  I was  eighteen  years  old  on  Kristallnacht.  1 am  from  Eisenach,  Thueringen.  1 
came  to  America  in  1 949  via  London.  I joined  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  in  1 949.  This  candle  is 
lit  in  memory  of  my  mother. 

Rabbi 

All  those  sitting  in  the  congregation  who  define  themselves  as  Holocaust  survivors,  please  rise  at 
this  time. . . .All  those  who  are  children  of  Holocaust  survivors,  please  rise.  All  those  who  are 
grandchildren  of  Holocaust  survivors,  please  rise.  All  other  descendants  of  Holocaust  survivors, 
please  rise.  Together  we  say: 
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Ba-ruch  a-tah,  A-do-nai,  E-lo־hei-nu  me-lech  ha01־am,  a-sher  ki-di-sha-nu  b’mitz-vo-tav, 
v’tzi־va־nu  I’had-lik  neir  shel  Shabbat. 

Praised  be  Adonai  our  God,  Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  hallows  us  by  the  commandments  and 
commands  us  to  kindle  the  lights  of  Shabbat. 

Rabbi 

Kabbalat  Shabbat  begins  with  the  recitation  of  Psalms  95-99  and  Psalm  29.  These  biblical 
poems  celebrate  the  wonders  of  God’s  handiwork  during  the  six  days  of  creation. 

Kristallnacht  represents  the  diametric  opposite.  It  represents  the  destruction  of  Jewish  sacred 
objects,  of  synagogues,  of  Jewish  homes,  and  of  Jewish  businesses.  It  represents  the  beginning 
of  the  Holocaust  and  the  dashing  of  all  hope  for  a Jewish  future  in  Germany.  It  represents  a 
desecration  of  God’s  handiwork  and  an  abomination  against  humanity. 

The  current  exhibit  at  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  is  entitled,  “Experiencing  a Time  of  War  and 
Beyond;  Portraits  of  Spirited  Holocaust  Survivors.”  While  we  recall  the  devastation  and 
disruption  which  took  place  in  1938  and  we  juxtapose  the  celebration  of  God’s  creation  of  the 
world  with  the  celebrate  the  re-creation  of  six  broken  Jewish  lives  within  our  own  congregation. 

Psalm  95/Hannah  Eisner 
Congregation 

Come,  let  us  sing  joyously  to  Adonai.  Raise  a shout  for  our  Rock  and  Delivei  er. 

Reader 

There  was  a small  Jewish  population  in  Offenbach,  and  during  Kristallnacht,  almost  all  of  the 
apartments  were  ransacked  and  the  synagogue  set  on  fire.  After  Kristallnacht,  Hannah 
remembers  the  devastation  that  took  place  and  how  it  affected  her  and  her  community׳.  She 
remembers  getting  ready  to  go  to  school  the  next  day  and  being  told  by  one  of  her  classniates  to 
go  home  because  there  is  no  school  left.  Later  on.  she  and  one  of  her  friends  walked  to  the 
school,  “we  looked  into  the  broken  windows,  and  we  saw  it  all  black  and  burned.  Jewish 
businesses  were  greatly  affected.  Their  stores  were  empty,  and  no  gentile  dared  to  go  m.  She 
also  describes  that  her  father  was  pushed  out  of  his  position  at  the  bank  as  the  bank  was  taken 
over  by  someone  else  who  was  not  Jewish,  “After  Kristallnacht,  we  knew  we  had  to  get  out  if 

we  could.” 

Hannah  was  14  years  old  when  she  came  to  America.  She  attended  junior  high  school  and  then 
George  Washington  High  School.  After  graduation.  Hannah  worked  as  a billing  clerk  in  a 
slipper  manufacturer. 
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(15-17 : 103  Choir  and  Cantor:  Enosh  (Psalm 

אנוש כחצי ר [מי ו כצי ץ'השד ה כ ן [ציץ : כ י רו ח ^ברה־ב ו [איננ ו ולא־יכירנ ו  i-iv 
מקומו: ןחק ד [הו ה 1 מעולכ 1 ועד־עול ם יןלץךאי ו וצדקת ו לבנ ן בנים : 

15.  As  for  man,  his  days  are  like  grass;  he  flourishes  like  a flower  of  the  field. 

16.  For  the  wind  passes  over  it,  and  it  is  gone;  and  its  place  knows  it  no  more. 

17.  But  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  those  who  fear 
him,  and  his  righteousness  to  children’s  children. 


Lighting  of  the  Shabbat  Candle:  The  Gradess  Family 


Responsive  Reading 

“Take  comfort,  take  comfort.  My  people,”  says  your  God. 

This  1 call  to  mind,  and  therefore  1 have  hope: 

God  will  swallow  up  death  forever;  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  the  tears  from  every  face. 
Godwin  remove  from  all  the  earth  the  reproach  that  lies  upon  His  people. 

Thus  says  the  Lord:  “Hold  back  your  voice  from  weeping,  your  eyes  from  tears!” 

“There  is  hope  for  the  future” , says  the  Lord. 

The  holy  lights  of  Shabbat  prevail  over  the  unholy  fires  of  Kristallnacht. 

Their  brightness  dispels  gloom  and  lights  a path  to  faith  and  hope. 

Their  glow  reminds  us  of  the  sacred  bonds  that  link  us  to  our  people  over  space  and  time. 
Their  illumination  reminds  us  that  we  are  a covenant  people,  a light  to  the  nations. 

Their  radiance  summons  us  to  fulfill  our  people’s  mission. 

To  cast  the  light  of  freedom,  justice,  and  peace  upon  all  the  world. 


ברוך את ה יי , 
במצותיו רצונ ו 

T • : T : • : 


אלהינו מל ך העולם , אש ר קדשנ ו 
להךליק נ ר ש ל שבת . 


I 

1 
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The  Ciudad  De  Sevilla  was  one  of  the  last  ships  that  brought  refugees  to  America.  On  August 
19,  1941,  Charlie’s  birthday,  the  Ciudad  De  Sevilla  arrived  in  New  York.  Charlie  has  vivid 
memories  of  seeing  the  Statue  of  Liberty  as  the  ship  made  its  way  to  harbor.  Friends  and  other 
German  refugees  were  there  to  greet  him. 

Charlie  is  married  to  Lilli  Friedman  who  also  is  a Holocaust  survivor.  The  couple  met  on  the  ski 
slopes  in  Vermont  called  Lords  Prayer.  They  have  a son,  a daughter,  and  two  grandsons  who  all 
give  him  a lot  of  nachas.  Charlie  has  returned  to  Jena  numerous  times.  He  has  been  invited  to 
local  schools  and  universities  to  speak  on  Kristallnacht.  He  volunteers  for  the  Jewish  Heritage 
Museum.  Charlie  continues  a legacy  that  he  and  his  father  shared  in  his  dedication  to  B’nai 
Brith  as  well  as  to  school  and  community  activities.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Y for  many 
years. 

Psalm  97/Lilli  Friedman 
Congregation: 

Adonai  is  Sovereign!  Let  the  earth  exult,  the  many  islands  rejoice. 

Reader: 

Lilli  Friedman  was  bom  in  Berlin,  Germany  on  April  8,  1925.  When  Kristallnacht  began  on 
November  9,  1938,  Lilli’s  father  was  working  and  her  mother  was  out.  She  was  home  alone  with 
her  grandmother  who  lived  with  the  family.  She  remembers  on  that  day  that  the  doorbell  rang 
and  her  grandmother  went  to  open  the  door.  There  were  two  SS  officers  who  came  to  arrest 
Lilli’s  father.  When  her  grandmother  realized  what  was  going  on,  she  called  Lilli  out  from  her 
room  and  told  her  to  come  and  say  hello  to  the  officers.  When  her  grandmother  realized  what 
was  going  on,  she  called  Lilli  out  from  her  room  and  told  her  to  come  and  say  hello  to  the 
officers.  Lilli  remembers  coming  out  and  taking  a curtsey  in  front  of  the  men.  While  telling  the 
story,  Lilli  recalls,  “I  was  scared  silly.  My  grandmother  sort  of  pleaded  with  them... she  told 
them  that  my  father  was  a wonderful  man  and  this  is  his  only  child.  The  SS  officers  left  their 
card  and  said  that  when  her  father  returns  home,  he  should  call  the  number  for  instructions.  Lilli 
believes  that  it  was  because  of  her  grandmother’s  cleverness  that  the  officers  left  and  did  not 
wait  around  all  day  to  arrest  her  father.  When  her  father  came  home,  he  was  informed  of  what 
happened  and  he  decided  to  go  into  hiding  with  a non- Jewish  family,  who  were  friends  of  her 
grandmother.  He  did  not  come  home  for  one  or  two  weeks.  Before  he  would  come  home,  he 
would  call  to  make  sure  it  was  safe.  They  never  heard  from  the  SS  officers  again. 

As  a result  ofthat  incident  on  Kristallnacht,  the  family  began  plans  to  leave  Germany.... They 
eventually  arrived  in  America  on  September  10,  1940  where  they  were  greeted  by  friends. 
Initially,  they  stayed  with  friends  until  they  were  able  to  get  their  own  apartment.  They  moN  ed 
to  a small,  furnished,  two-room  apartment  in  Washington  Heights.  Her  father  was  around  55 
years  old  and  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  find  a job.  His  English  was  not  ver\'  good,  so  he 
went  to  the  Hebrew׳  Immigrant  Aid  Society  to  take  a course  in  upholster}׳.  He  needed  this  skill 


Hannah  was  married  in  1950  to  an  Austrian  man  that  she  met  in  America.  She  has  two  sons  and 
three  grandchildren.  Her  middle  grandson  was  just  accepted  into  the  Israeli  Army.  She  is 
tremendously  proud  of  him. 

“Hitler  made  me  proud  to  be  a Jew.  Hitler  made  me  Jewish.” 

Psalm  96/CharIes  Friedman 
Congregation: 

Sing  to  Adonai  a new  song.  Sing  to  Adonai  all  the  earth. 

Reader 

On  Kristallnacht.  Charlie  remembers  hearing  the  sounds  of  windows  and  glass  breaking  as  well 
as  yelling  and  screaming  coming  from  outside.  His  parents  came  into  his  room  and  told  him  and 
his  brother  not  worry,  that  the  police  would  be  there  shortly  to  stop  what  was  going  on.  The 
police  were  there  and  they  did  not  try  to  stop  any  of  the  destruction  that  was  taking  place.  The 
department  store  and  other  Jewish  businesses  in  town  were  owned  by  Jews  and  after 
Kristallnacht,  the  windows  were  broken  and  the  store  had  been  vandalized.  During  that  night, 
Charlie’s  parents  informed  him  and  his  brother  that  they  have  to  leave  them  behind  for  a little 
while,  but  not  to  worry.  Charlie’s  father’s  secretary  was  due  to  come  in  the  next  morning  and 
she  would  check  on  them.  His  parents  left  them  alone  in  the  house.  Charlie’s  parents  were  taken 
to  the  police  headquarters. 

The  next  day,  the  secretary  came  for  a little  while,  but  that  did  not  comfort  the  boys.  Charlie 
went  to  school.  He  was  called  into  the  principal’s  office.  The  principal  was  part  of  the  same 
veteran’s  organization  as  Charlie’s  father.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  office,  the  principal 
told  him  in  a very  kind  way  that  he  was  no  longer  allowed  in  school  and  that  he  should  go  home 
so  that  his  parents  could  explain  to  him  why  this  was  happening. 

Later  that  afternoon,  Charlie’s  mother  came  back.  They  found  out  that  Charlie’s  father, 
grandfather,  uncles,  and  basically  every  German  Jew  in  town  was  held  for  a few  days  in  jail  and 
then  sent  to  Buchenwald,  a concentration  camp  25  km  outside  of  Jena.  After  the  men  were  taken 
to  Buchenwald.  Charlie,  his  brother,  and  his  mother  moved  into  his  grandparents’  house,  which 
was  a villa  right  outside  the  town.  Charlie’s  father  spent  about  four  weeks  in  Buchenwald.  He 
was  released  a little  bit  earlier  than  everyone  else  because  he  was  a German  officer  in  World 
War  I.  Charlie  vividly  remembers  his  father  coming  back  from  Buchenwald.  He  lost  25  pounds, 
had  no  hair,  and  was  totally  depressed.  His  grandfather  had  come  back  and  was  beaten  so 
severely  that  he  died  shortly  after  his  release  from  Buchenwald.  This  is  when  the  Friedman’s 
began  making  arrangements  to  escape  Germany.... 
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Psalm  99/Fredy  Seidel 
Congregation: 

Exalt  Adonai  our  God,  and  bow  towards  God’s  holy  hill,  for  Adonai  our  God  is  holy. 

Reader: 

Fredy  Seidel’s  older  brother,  Horst,  was  a schoolboy  when  Kristallnacht  took  place  in  Germany. 
He  described  his  experience  as  follows: 

“On  the  morning  of  November  10th,  I went  to  school  as  usual.  But  as  I was  walking  to  school  1 
saw  many  shop  windows  smashed  in  and  the  word  “Jude”  smeared  on  the  shards  of  glass  still  left 
in  the  windows  or  on  the  doors.  Cash  registers  were  strewn  in  the  streets  and  nobody  was 
attending  the  stores.  Much  of  the  merchandise  had  been  lotted  from  the  display  cases.” 

As  1 entered  the  street  where  my  school  was  located  I was  met  by  my  teacher,  Mr.  Marx.  “Horst, 
go  home,  quickly.  Turn  around,  go  home”  he  ordered  me.  1 turned  around  and  started  walking 
back  home.  Something  terrible  must  have  happened.  1 turned  the  comer  and  quickly  looked 
back.  As  1 turned  around  I saw  what  was  happening.  The  dome  of  the  New  Synagogue  in 
Breslau  was  on  fire.  Our  synagogue  was  on  fire.  The  big  dome  was  just  imploding.  Intuitively  I 
sensed  something  horrible  had  just  happened.  Scared  of  what  1 saw  was  happening  1 ran  home  as 
fast  as  I could.  My  body  was  shaking  as  I told  my  parents  what  1 had  just  seen.  “Daddy,  Daddy 
our  synagogue  is  on  fire!”.... 

My  parents  lived  on  one  of  the  main  streets  in  Breslau  and  had  a window  facing  the  street.  Once 
in  a while  they  would  take  a peak  and  look  out  the  window  and  see  what  happening  in  the  street. 
People  were  being  dragged,  beaten,  and  kicked  and  pushed  onto  trucks. 

Para-military  youth  groups  were  marching  and  singing  the  “Horst  Wessel  Lied  ’.  It  was  a 
frightening  scene  to  watch.  This  was  the  day  that  became  known  as  Kristallnacht,  the  Night  of 
Broken  Glass.” 

Fredy  Seidel  comments:  “Despite  the  burning  of  the  synagogues  and  the  burning  of  the  most 
important  possession  we  have  as  a people,  our  Torahs,  many  German  Jews  were  so  stunned  that 
they  refused  to  believe  that  life  for  them  in  Germany  would  become  unbearable.  And  the  Nazis 
knew  this.  The  display  of  Nazi  venom  was  more  frightening  to  many,  than  having  served  as 
soldiers  on  the  Western  Front  during  World  War.  Why  were  we  being  victimized?  After  all, 
Jewish  men  and  women  fought  for  the  German  Fatherland  and  defended  it!  The  answer  is  that 
they  honestly  believed  that  they  would  get  special  treatment  in  appreciation  of  the  service  they 
provided  to  Germany!  So  they  thought.  My  paternal  grandfather,  Paul  Seidel,  was  among  them. 
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in  order  to  obtain  a job.  Lilli’s  mother  worked  as  a maid  cleaning  houses.  Lilli  began  school  at 
George  Washington  High  School.  A few  years  later,  Lilli’s  father  got  a job  as  a bookkeeper  for 
a large  insurance  company.  He  worked  there  until  he  died  at  the  age  of  68. 

In  1943,  Lilli  worked  for  a textile  company  while  attending  night  classes  at  Hunter  College.  She 
went  on  to  work  at  Berkshire  Hathaway.  Lilli  met  Charlie  in  Vermont  on  the  ski  slopes.  They 
have  a son,  a daughter,  and  two  grandsons.  Lilli  is  a member  a volunteer  at  the  Y. 

Psalm  98/Ruth  Wertheimer 

Congregation: 

Sing  unto  Adonai  a new  song,  for  God  has  worked  wonders! 

Reader: 

In  Mannheim,  Germany,  Kristallnacht  began  on  November  10,  1938.  Ruth  recalls  the  events  of 
Kristallnacht,  “We  lived  in  a place  where  I belonged  to  a liberal  synagogue  that  was  beautiful... It 
started  at  6:00  in  the  morning,  you  heard  the  noise  of  the  burning  buildings. ..it  was  terrible. 

There  was  a lot  of  noise  and  I was  scared.”  The  Haupt  synagogue  was  destroyed. 

Once  the  destruction  was  finished,  Ruth  remembers  her  family’s  store  being  completely  ruined. 
“We  had  a beautiful  photograph  of  my  brother  in  color  and  they  took  it  and  put  it  out  in  the 
street... and  wrote  underneath  ‘dirty  Jew.’  Dirty  Jew!  A beautiful  picture,  I remember,  a color 
picture.”  After  seeing  the  destruction,  Ruth’s  family  decided  that  they  should  leave  town.  Her 
grandmother  was  a diabetic  and  she  used  to  receive  her  injections  from  nuns  so  they  decided  that 
it  would  be  best  to  go  to  the  convent.  All  the  way  there,  they  were  followed  by  children  who 
were  calling  them  dirty  Jew.  Ruth  was  able  to  find  protection  with  the  nuns  for  awhile.  From 
there,  she  and  her  family  went  to  go  stay  with  relatives.... 

Ruth,  her  brother,  and  72  other  children  traveled  to  America  together  on  the  children  transport. 
They  landed  in  America  on  September  7,  1946.  The  boat  was  overcrowded  and  many  of  the 
children  were  seasick.  When  they  arrived  in  New  York,  there  was  a strike  at  the  pier  and  they 
could  not  dock.... 

Since  June,  1948,  Ruth  has  lived  in  Washington  Heights.  She  realized  that  she  had  to  learn  a 
trade  in  order  to  survive,  so  she  decided  to  go  to  beautician  school.  She  attended  the  Wilfred 
Academy  and  fell  in  love  with  her  courses.  She  went  on  to  receive  her  beautician’s  license. 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  was  the  first  synagogue  that  she  joined  since  she  came  to  America  and  she 
has  been  a member  ever  since.  She  has  one  son  and  a grandson  who  live  in  Wisconsin. 
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In  subsequent  years,  life  went  from  bad  to  worse  for  Pearl  Rosenzweig.  In  October  to 
December,  1943,  she  went  on  a march  orchestrated  by  the  Hungarian  police  to  Bergen-Belsen. 
When  she  got  to  the  concentration  camp,  her  jewelry  and  clothes  were  confiscated.  She  was 
given  clothing  that  was  full  of  lice.  On  the  days  that  it  would  snow.  Pearl  would  strip  herself 
down  to  nothing  and  wash  herself  with  soap  in  the  snow.  When  she  was  done,  she  had  to  put  her 
dirty  clothes  back  on  and  go  back  to  the  barracks.  When  more  people  would  come  to  the  camp. 
Pearl  would  do  what  she  could  to  make  room  for  people  in  the  barracks.  This  would  leave  her 
without  a place  to  sleep.  She  stayed  in  the  cold  corridor  and  became  very  ill. 

When  the  camp  was  liberated,  Pearl  was  moved  to  a better  facility  in  Germany.  Eventually  she 
moved  to  Sweden  and  a few  years  later,  she  immigrated  to  America. 

On  June  14,  1948,  Pearl  arrived  in  New  York  City.  Her  aunt  was  at  the  harbor  waiting  for  her. 
She  recognized  Pearl  by  the  pictures  she  had  sent.  She  lived  with  her  aunt  and  uncle.  When  she 
first  arrived.  Pearl  worked  as  a seamstress. 

Pearl  never  imagined  that  she  would  marry  an  American  man.  She  recalls  that  she  met  her 
husband  when  she  was  visiting  a friend.  She  married  Max  Rosenzveig  and  they  had  two 
daughters.  Pearl  has  six  grandchildren. 

Rabbi 


As  we  celebrate  the  six  days  of  creation,  we  admire  the  courage  and  endurance  of  six  survivors, 
Hannah  Eisner,  Charlie  and  Lillie  Friedman,  Ruth  Werthheimer,  Fredy  Seidel,  Pearl  Rosenveig. 
While  their  lives  were  embitterd  by  Kristallnacht  and/or  by  anti-Semtism,  they  built  new  lives  in 
this  country  and  they  are  an  inspiration  for  subsequent  generations  of  Jews. 

As  American  Jews  living  in  a free  country,  let  us  now  welcome  the  Shabbat  Bride. 

:לכ ה דוד י לקרא ת כלה . פנ י שב ת נקבלה 

T ;  י י■  : T ״ ; T “ • • T : 

Beloved,  come  to  meet  the  bride;  beloved  come  to  greet  Shabbat. 


שמור וזכנ ר בךבו ר אחד , השמי^;נ ו א ל המיחד . י י אח ד ושמ ו אחד . לש ם 
ולתפארת ןלתהלה : 

“Keep”  and  “remember”:  a single  command  the  Only  God  caused  us  to  hear;  the  Eternal  is  One; 
God’s  name  is  One,  glory  and  praise  are  God’s. 

לקךאת שב ת לכ ו ונלכה . כ י הי א מקו ר הברכה . מרא ש מקד ם נסוכה . סו ף 
מעשה במחשב ה תחלה : 

Come  with  me  to  meet  Shabbat,  forever  a fountain  of  blessing.  Still  it  flows,  as  from  the  start, 
the  last  of  days,  for  which  the  first  was  made. 
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The  next  step  in  making  the  lives  of  Jews  miserable  was  to  force  all  German  Jews  to  take  on 
typical  Jewish  names  and  to  stamp  a big  “J”  for  “Jude”  (Jew)  into  their  passports.  If  people 
didn’t  know  what  names  to  choose  they  were  forced  to  use  the  names  “Sarah”  for  the  females 
and  “Israel”  for  the  males,  which  were  the  biblical  names  of  one  of  our  matriarchs  and  one  of  our 
patriarchs,  respectively.  All  these  events  put  together  made  it  very  clear  to  my  parents  and  to 
many  others  that  they  had  to  leave  Germany  and  leave  it  fast,  before  it  became  too  late!” 

In  1939,  the  Seidels  moved  from  Selisia,  Germany  to  Shanghai,  China.  Fredy’s  parents  received 
a telegram  at  their  synagogue  on  Saturday  morning  during  services  from  the  organization.  The 
telegram  stated  that  they  found  money  for  them  to  leave  Germany  and  that  they  should  come  to 
the  organization  immediately.  Fredy  Seidel  was  bom  on  May  1,  1941  in  Shanghai,  China.  The 
Seidels  stayed  in  Shanghai  for  1 1 years.... 

In  1952,  the  Seidels  returned  to  Germany  where  they  stayed  for  seven  years.  Fredy  was  the  first 
boy  to  celebrate  a Bar  Mitzvah  in  post-war  Germany.  Many  rabbis  came  from  all  over  to  be 
there  for  this  occasion. 

In  1959,  the  Seidels  made  their  way  to  America.  Fredy  initially  enrolled  at  Columbia  University 
at  18  years  of  age.  He  eventually  took  a part-time  job  working  at  the  American  Gathering  of 
Holocaust  Survivors.  Fredy  got  very  involved  with  the  organization  and  business  so  he  left 
school  and  never  graduated.  In  his  last  job,  he  worked  as  a paralegal  at  a law  firm  for  10  years. 

At  present,  Fredy  is  an  active  member  of  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  mentors  B’nai  Mitzvah  students 
and  gives  occasional  lectures  on  Jewish  history  and  Jewish  liturgy  after  Shabbat  morning 
services.  He  is  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  historian. 

Psalm  29/PearI  Rosenzweig 

Congregation: 

May  Adonai  grant  strength  to  God’s  people,  may  Adonai  bestow  peace  upon  God’s  people. 

Reader: 

Although  Kristallnacht  took  place  in  Germany,  the  flames  of  hatred  against  Jews  spread  to  much 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Pearl  Friedman  Rosenzweig  was  born  in  Badacin,  Romania  on 
February  22,  1919.  When  Pearl  was  1 5,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Romania  put  restrictions  on 
Jewish  owned  businesses.  The  Friedmans  lost  their  business  and  were  forced  to  move  to  Simlieu 
Silvaniel.  Pearl  attended  community  college  in  Simlieu  Silvaniel,  but  was  told  that  she  failed  her 
classes  because  she  was  a Jew.  This  did  not  make  any  sense  to  Pearl  because  when  the  gym 
teacher  was  absent.  Pearl  was  called  upon  to  replace  her  because  she  was  such  a talented 
gymnast.  Even  though  Pearl  tried  to  fight  her  way  to  stay  in  school,  she  was  forced  to  withdraw 
at  the  age  of  1 7. 
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צדיק כתמ ר יפר ח 
כארז בלבנו ן יש^ה : 
שתולים בבי ת י י 
בחצרות אלהינ ו יפריחו : 
עוד ינובו ן בשיב ה 
דשנים ורענני ם יהיו : 
להגיד כ י יש ר י י 

: — י • T ; T T 

צורי ול א עולת ה ב ג 

T IT  : - : 


The  righteous  blooms  like  a date-palm; 
they  thrive  like  a cedar  in  Lebanon; 
planted  in  the  house  of  Adonai, 
they  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God 
In  old  age  they  still  produce  fruit; 
they  are  full  of  sap  and  freshness, 
attesting  that  Adonai  is  upright, 
my  rock,  in  whom  there  is  no  wrong. 


Cantor:  Mourner’s  Kaddish  (All you  are  able,  please  rise.) 


יתגךל ויתקד ש שמ ה רבא . בעלמ א ד י בר א כרעותה , וימלי ד מלכות ה בחייכו ן 
וביומיכון ובחי י ךכ ל בי ת ישראל . בעגל א ובזמ ן קרי ב ואמר ו אמן : 
יהא ק\מ ה רב א מבר ך לעל ם ולעלמ י עלמיא : 

יתברך מעזתבח , ויתפא ר ויתרומ ם ויתנש א ויתהד ר ויתעל ה ןיתהל ל שמ ה 
ךקךשא ברי ך הו א לעל א(בעשי״ ת ולעל א מכל ) מ ן כ ל ברכת א ושירתא , 
תשבחתא תחמתא , ד^מיר ו ואמר ו אמן : 


Exalted  and  hallowed  be  God’s  name, 

in  the  world  which  God  created,  according  to  plan. 

May  God’s  majesty  be  revealed  in  the  days  of  our  lifetime 
and  the  life  of  all  Israel-- 
speedily,  imminently. 

To  which  we  say:  Amen. 

Blessed  be  God’s  great  name  to  all  eternity. 

Blessed,  praised,  honored,  exalted, 
extolled,  glorified,  adored,  and  lauded 
be  the  name  of  the  Holy  Blessed  One, 

beyond  all  earthly  words  and  songs  of  blessing,  praise  and  comfort. 
To  which  we  say:  Amen. 


The  Call  to  Worship 


i 


בךכו א ת י ו המבךך : 

Praised  the  Eternal,  to  whom  our  praise  is  due. 

ברוך י י המבר ך לעול ם ועד : 

Praised  is  the  Eternal,  to  whom  our  praise  is  due,  now  and  forever. 
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התעוררי התעוררי . כ י ב א אור ך קומ י אורי . עור י עור י שי ר ךבךי . כבו ר . v עלו ך 
נגלה: 

T : • 

Awake,  awake,  your  light  has  come!  Arise,  shine,  awake  and  sing:  the  Eternal’s  glory  dawns 
upon  you. 


ב1אי בשלו ם 

T : •I 

:כלה , בוא י כלה 

T - • I י T - 

Enter  in  peace,  O crown  of  your  husband,  enter  in  gladness,  enter  in  joy.  Come  to  the  people 
that  keeps  its  faith.  Enter,  O bride!  Enter,  O bride! 


עטרת בעלה . ג ם בשמח ה ובצהלה . תו ך אמונ י ע ם סגלה . בוא י 

,, , , - . . ך - . . . ■ ך . ■ ך .. ך . ך  1.  ..  P ״ : ,. י I T • 


Rabbi: 


Psalm  92  represents  the  Shabbat  that  is  yet  to  come.  It  calls  for  the  triumph  of  the  righteous,  the 
defeat  of  the  wicked,  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  God’s  reign  on  this  earth.  As  we 
commemorate  the  75th  anniversary  of  Kristallnacht,  may  that  day  come  about  bimheira 
uvyameinu—s^ttdiWy  and  in  our  days. 

A Song  for  the  Sabbath.  :מזמ1 ר שי ר ליו ם השבת 


טוב להדו ת לי י 
ולזמר לשמ ך עליון : 
להגיד בבק ר חסך ד 
ואמונתך בלילות : 
עלי עשו ר ועל י נב. ל 
עלי הגיו ן בכנור : 


כי שמחתנ י י י 

• - ; - I ־ : T 

במעשי ידי ד את ף 


It  is  good  to  praise  Adonai; 

to  sing  hymns  to  your  name,  O Most  High, 

to  proclaim  your  steadfast  love  at  daybreak. 

Your  faithfulness  each  night, 
with  a ten-stringed  harp, 
with  voice  and  lyre  together 

You  have  gladdened  me  with  your  deeds,  Adonai; 
I shout  for  joy  at  your  handiwork 


מה גךל ו מעשי ד י ? 
מאד עמק ו מחשבתיך : 
איש בע ר ל א יך ע 
וכסיל ל א יבי ן א ת זאת : 


How  great  are  your  works,  Adonai, 
how  very  subtle  your  designs! 

A brute  cannot  know, 
a fool  cannot  understand  this: 
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ןאהבת א ת ל י אלסיך , בכל־לבבך , ובכל-נפשך , ובכל־מאדך . והיו • הדברי ם 
האלה, א^ ר אנכ י מצו ך היום , ^:ל-לבבך : ןשננת ם לבניך , ןךבר ת ב ם בשבת ך 
בביתך, ובלכת ך בדר ך ובשכבך , ובקומך . וקשךת ם לאו ת ^:ל־ידך , והי ו 
לטיטפתבין עיניך , וכתבת ם ע ל מזזו ת בית ך ובשלריך . 


You  shall  love  Adonai  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your  might. 
Take  to  heart  these  instructions  with  which  I charge  you  this  day.  Impress  them  upon  your 
children.  Recite  them  when  you  stay  at  home  and  when  you  are  away,  when  you  lie  dowTi  and 
when  you  get  up.  Bind  them  as  a sign  on  your  hand  and  let  them  serve  as  a symbol  on  your 
forehead:  inscribe  them  on  the  doorposts  of  your  house  and  on  your  gates. 


למען רנזכר ו ועשית ם את-כל-מצותי , והיית ם קדשי ם 
לאלהיכם: אנ י י י אלהיכם , א^ ר הוצארנ י אתכ ם מאר ץ מצרים , להיו ת לכ ם 
לאלהים,אני ל י אלהיכם : 


Thus  you  shall  remember  to  observe  all  My  commandments  and  to  be  holy  to  your  God.  I am 
Adonai,  your  God,  who  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to  be  your  God:  I am  Adonai  Your 
God. 


Let  us  continue  to  work  for  the  day  when  the  nations  will  be  one  and  at  peace.  Then  shall  we 
sing  with  one  accord,  as  Israel  did  on  the  shores  of  the  sea: 

Who  is  like  You,  Eternal  One,  among  the  gods  that  are  worshipped?  ,מ י כמכ ה באלי ם לי 
Who  is  like  You,  majestic  in  holiness,  ,מ י למכ ה נאד ר בקדש 

awesome  in  splendor,  doing  wonders?  'נור א תהיל ת,לש ה ?1ל-א 

מלכותך ךא ו ^יך,בוק ע י ם לפנ י מ^ה , ז ה אל י ענ ו ואמרו : י י ימל־ ך ■ 

לעולם ועד . 

V T VT  : 

Your  people  acknowledged  Your  sovereign  power:  “This  is  my  God!”  They  sang,  “The  Eternal 
will  reign  forever  and  ever!” 
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ברוך את ה ? י , אלהינ ו מל ך הע1לם , א^ ר בךבר 1 מ^רי ב ^ךבים , 
בחכמה פות ס ובתבונ ה משנ ה D>nv , ומסלי ף א ת הזמנים , 

ומסדר א ת הכוכבים , ?משמרותיה ם ברקי ע כרצ1נו . בוך א י1 ם ולןלה , 
גולל או י מ9נ י חקך , ןחש ך מפנ י אוי • ומעבי ר יו ם ומבי א'ל}לה , 
ומבדיל בי ן יו ם ובי ן ל?לה , י י צבאו ת שמו . א ל ח י ןקים , תמי ד ?מלו ך 
על?נו לעול ם ועד . ברו ך את ה ?? , המערי ב עךבים : 


Blessed  are  You,  Adonai  our  God,  Ruler  of  the  univese, 
who  speaks  the  evening  into  being, 
skillfully  opens  the  gates, 

thoughtfully  alters  the  time  and  changes  the  seasons, 

and  arranges  the  stars  in  their  heavenly  courses  according  to  plan. 

You  are  Creator  of  day  and  night, 

rolling  light  away  from  darkness  and  darkness  from  light, 
transforming  day  into  night  and  distinguishing  one  from  the  other, 
Adonai  Tz’vaot  is  Your  Name. 

Ever-living  God,  may  You  reign  continually  over  us  into  eternity. 
Blessed  are  You,  Adonai,  who  brings  on  evening. 

Congregation: 


Everlasting  Love  You  offered  Your  people  Israel  by  teaching  us  Torah  and  mitzvot,  laws  and 
precepts.  Therefore,  Adonai  our  God,  when  we  lie  down  and  when  we  rise  up,  wc  wdll  meditate 
on  Your  laws  and  commandments.  We  will  rejoice  in  Your  Torah  for  ever . Day  and  night  we 
M’ill  reflect  on  them  for  they  are  our  life  and  doing  them  lengthens  our  days.  Never  remove  Your 
love  from  us.  Praise  to  You,  Adonai,  who  loves  Your  people  Israel. 

ברוך את ה יי , אוה ב עמ ו ישראל : 

T י " TI  TT ^ ״ * “ * 2 Y י י 


Congregation: 


:שמ ע ישראל , י י אלהינו , י י אחד 

1T  V T : י ••  V:  T ; ׳ ••  T : • ־ ; 

Hear,  0 Israel,  the  Eternal  is  our  God,  the  Eternal  is  One! 


ברוך ש ם כבו ד מלכות ו לעול ם ועד . 

Blessed  is  God's  sovereignty,  for  ever  and  ever! 


L. 
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ברוך את ה י י אלהינ ו ואלה י אבותינ ו ואמתנו , אלה י אברהם , 

T י “ V:  T ; T •■ ן • • • • •■ ן ; • • • T ;T  ; — ••  VS  r ז 

^?להי יצחק , ואלה י יעקב , ^!לה י שלה , אלה י רבקה , אלה י 
לאה, ואלה י ךחל , הא ל הגדו ל הגבו ר והנוךא , א ל עליון , גומ ל חסדי ם טו־בים , 
ןקונה הכל , וזוכ ר חקד י אבו ת ןאמהו ת ומבי א גאל ה לבנ י בניה ם למע ן שמ ו 
באקבה: מלן ד עוז ר ומושי ע ומגן : ברון ד את ה ק , מג ן אברה ם ןעזך ת שרה . 


Blessed  are  You,  Adonai  our  God,  God  of  our  fathers  and  mothers, 

God  of  Abraham,  God  of  Isaac,  and  God  of  Jacob, 

God  of  Sarah,  God  of  Rebecca,  God  of  Rachel,  and  God  of  Leah, 
the  great,  mighty,  and  awesome  God,  transcendent  God 
who  bestows  lovingkindness,  creates  everything  out  of  love, 
remembers  the  love  of  our  fathers  and  mothers, 

and  brings  redemption  to  their  children’s  children  for  the  sake  of  the  Divine  Name. 
Blessed  are  You,  Adonai,  Sarah’s  Helper,  Abraham’s  Shield. 


אתה גבו ר לעול ם אדני , מחי ה הכ ל אתה , ר ב להושיע : [משי ב הרו ח ומורי ד 
הגשם:] מכלכ ל חיי ם בחס ה מחי ה הכ ל ברחמי ם ךבים , סומ ך נופלים , ורופ א 
חולים, ומוני ר אסורים , ומקי ם אמונת ו לישנ י עפר , מ י כמו ך בע ל גבורו ת ומ י 
ךומה לך , מל ך ממי ת ומחי ה ומצמי ח לשועה : 
ונאמן את ה לססיו ת הכל . ברו ך את ה לל , מחי ה הכל . 


You  are  forever  mighty,  Adonai;  You  give  life  to  all. 

You  cause  the  wind  to  shift  and  the  rain  to  fall. 

You  sustain  life  through  love  giving  life  to  all  through  great 

compassion,  supporting  the  falling,  healing  the  sick,  freeing  the  captive,  keeping  faith 
with  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is  like  you.  Source  of  Mighty  acts?  Who 
resembles  You,  a Sovereign  who  takes  and  gives  life,  causing  deliverance  to  spring  up 
and  faithfully  giving  life  to  all? 

Blessed  are  You,  Adonai,  who  gives  life  to  all. 


אתה קדו ש ושמ ך קדוש , וקדושי ם בכל־יו ם 
להללוך סלה . ברו ך את ה ל י הא ל הקדוש . 

You  are  Holy.  Your  name  is  holy  and  those  who  are  holy  praise  You  every  day.  Blessed  are 
You,  Adonai,  the  Holy  God. 

(Those  whose  custom  is  to  sit  after  the  Kedusha,  please  be  seated.) 
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Cantor  and  Choir 

הקכיבנו ק אלהינ ו לשלו ם,ןהעמידנ ו מלכנ ו לחיי ם ופרו ש עלינ ו סכ ת שלומך , 
ןתקננו בעצ ה טוב ה מלפניך , והושיענ ו למע ן שמך , והג ן בעדנו , והס ר מעלינ ו 
אויב, דבר , וחךב , ןךע ב הגון , ןהס ר שט ן מלפנינ ו ומאחרנו , ובצ ל כנפי ך 
תקונירנו. כ י א ל שוקרנ ו ומצילנ ו אתה , כ י א ל מל ך חנו ן ורחו ם אתה , ושמו ר 
צאתנו ובואנו , לחיי ם ולשלום , מעת ה וע ד עולם . ופר ש עלינ ו סכ ת שלומך . 
ברוך את ה ?י , קפור ש סכ ת שלו ם עלינ ו וע ל כ ל עמ ו ישרא ל וע ל ירושלים . 

T ״  T  , T ' ” ״ •• • “ T T •• ן גי " T ״ • ; T • • : ־ ■ < י ^ • 


Grant,  0 God,  that  we  lie  down  in  peace,  and  raise  us  up,  our  Guardian,  to  live  renewed.  Spread 
over  us  the  shelter  of  Your  peace.  Guide  us  with  Your  good  counsel;  for  Your  Name’s  sake,  be 
our  help.  Shield  and  shelter  us  beneath  the  shadow  of  Your  wings.  Defend  us  against  enemies, 
illness,  war  famine,  and  sorrow.  Distance  us  from  wrongdoing.  For  You,  God,  watch  over  us 
and  deliver  us.  For  You,  God  are  gracious  and  merciful.  Guard  our  going  and  coming,  to  life 
and  to  peace,  evermore. 


Cantor: 


ושמרו בנ י לשךא ל א ת השבת , לעשו ת א ת השב ת לדירת ם ברי ת עולם : בע י ובי ן 
^י ישרא ל או ת הי א לעולם , כ י שש ת ימי ם עש ה י י א ת השמי ם וא ת הארץ , 

: " ■ : I-  T - VT:  T > • T VI"  • f T l • " T • : •. ־ VrT  T י " 

וביום השביע י שב ת וינפש . 


The  people  of  Israel  shall  keep  Shabbat, 
observing  Shabbat  throughout  the  ages  as  a covenant  for  all  time. 
It  is  a sign  for  all  time  between  Me  and  the  people  of  Israel, 
For  in  six  days  Adonai  made  Heaven  and  earth, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  God  ceased  from  work  and  was  refreshed. 

All  who  are  able,  please  rise. 

תפלה 


:אדנ י שפת י תפת ח ופ י יגי ד תהלתך 

Pvt•;  *”  • t;•  *t;  t־־: 

Eternal  God,  open  my  lips  that  my  mouth  may  declare  your  glory. 
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Rabbi 

God  of  Goodness,  we  give  thanks 

for  the  gift  of  life,  wonder  beyond  words; 

for  the  awareness  of  soul,  our  light  within; 

for  the  world  around  us,  so  filled  with  beauty; 

for  the  richness  of  the  earth,  which  day  by  day  sustains  us; 

for  all  these  and  more,  we  offer  thanks. 

ברוך את ה י י הטו ב שמ ך ו<] ז נא ה זלהוידות . 


Cantor 


שלום ך ב ע ל ישרא ל ע1?( ך תשי ם לעולם , כ י את ה הו א מל ך אדו ן לכ ל השלום . 
וטוב לב.ך ך א ת עמ ך ןשךאל , בכ ל ע ת ובכ ל שע ה בשלומך . 
ברוך את ה הטברז ל א ת עמ ו ישרא ל בשלום . ' ” 


Grant  abundant  peace  to  Israel  Your  people  forever,  for  You  are  the  sovereign  God  of  all  peace. 
May  it  be  pleasing  to  You  to  bless  Your  people  Israel  in  every  season  and  moment  with  Your 
peace.  Blessed  are  You,  Adonai,  who  makes  peace. 

Silent  Meditation  for  Kristallnacht  (The  Holocaust:  A History  of  the  Jews  of  Europe  During 
the  Second  World  War  by  Martin  Gilbert) 

After  a while,  the  Stormtroopers  were  joined  by  people  who  were  not  in  uniform;  and  suddenly, 
with  one  loud  cry  of,  “Down  with  the  Jews”,  the  gathering  outside  produced  axes  and  heavy 
sledgehammers.  They  advanced  towards  the  little  synagogue  which  stood  in  Michael’s  own 
meadow,  opposite  his  house.  They  burst  the  door  open,  and  the  whole  crowd,  by  now  shouting 
and  laughing,  stormed  into  the  little  House  of  God. 

Michael,  standing  behind  the  tightly  drawn  curtains,  saw  how  the  crowd  tore  the  Holy  Ark  wide 
open;  and  three  me  who  had  smashed  the  ark,  threw  the  Scrolls,  which  had  stood  m their  quiet 
dignity  draped  in  blue  or  wine-red  velvet,  with  their  little  crowns  of  silver  covering  the  tops  of 
the  shafts  by  which  the  Scroll  was  held  during  the  service-to  the  screaming  and  shouting  mass 
of  people  which  had  filled  the  little  synagogue. 

The  people  caught  the  Scrolls  as  if  they  were  amusing  themselves  with  a ball-game-tossing 
them  up  into  the  air  again,  while  other  people  flung  them  further  back  until  they  reached  the 
street  outside.  Women  tore  away  the  red  and  blue  velvet  and  eveiy  body  tried  to  snatch  some  ot 

the  silver  adorning  the  Scrolls. 
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Congregation 

Disturb  us,  Adonai,  ruffe  us  from  our  complacency; 

Make  us  dissatis  fied.  Dissatisfied  with  the  peace  of  ignorance, 
the  quietude  w’hich  arises  from  a shunning  of  the  horror,  the  defeat, 
the  bitterness  and  the  poverty,  physical  and  spiritual,  of  humans. 

Shock  us,  Adonai,  deny  to  us  the  false  Shabbat  which  gives  us 
the  delusions  of  satisfaction  amid  a world  of  war  and  hatred. 

Wake  us,  O God,  and  shake  us 
from  the  sweet  and  sad  pregnancies  rendered  by 
half  forgotten  melodies  and  rubric  prayers  of yesteryears; 

Make  us  know  that  the  border  of  the  sanctuary 
is  not  the  border  of  living 
and  the  walls  of  Your  temples  are  not  shelters 
from  the  winds  of  truth,  justice,  and  reality. 

Disturb  us,  O God,  and  vex  us; 

let  not  Your  Shabbat  be  a day  of  torpor  and  slumber; 

let  it  be  a time  to  be  stirred  and  spurred  to  action. 

Praise  to  You,  Adonai,  who  sanctifies  Shabbat.  :JinWH 


Cantor  and  Choir 


ךצה, ן י אלהינו , בעמ ך ?שךאל , ותפלת ם באהב ה תקבל , ותה י לךצו ן תמי ד 
עבודת לשרא ל עפ(ך . 

אל קרו ב לכ ל קךאיו , פנ ה א ל עבדי ך ןחננו , ‘^פי ד ריס ך עלינו . 
ןתחזינה עינינ ו בשוב ך לציו ן ברסמים . 
ברוך את ה ל י המחזי ר שכינת ו לציון . 


Find  favor,  Adonai,  our  God,  with  Your  people  Israel 
and  accept  their  prayer  in  love. 

May  the  worship  of  Your  people  Israel  always  be  acceptable. 
God  is  near  to  all  who  call,  turn  lovingly  to  your  servants. 
Pour  out  your  spirit  upon  us. 

Let  our  eyes  behold  Your  loving  return  to  Zion. 

Blessed  are  You,  Adonai,  whose  presence  returns  to  Zion. 
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מי ^בר ך אמותינ ו 
מקור הברכ ה לאבותינ ו 


Mi  she-bei-rach  i-mo-tei-nu 
M'kor  ha-bra-cha  I'avo-tei-nu 

Bless  those  in  need  of  healing 
With  r'fu-a  sh'lei-ma 
The  renewal  of  body 
The  renewal  of  spirit 
And  let  us  say,  Amen. 

Introduction  of  Guest  Speaker:  Charles  Friedman 
Guest  Speaker:  Dr.  Ruth  Westheimer 

Memorial  Prayers 

Musical  Piece:  Eileh  Ezkerah 

אלה אזכר ה תפש י על י אשפ ן 
כי בלעונ ו זדי ם כעוג ה בל י הפוכה . 

T : T ; • ••  : T ; 

כי בי י הש ר ל א עלת ה ארוכה , לעשר ה הרוג י מלוכה . 

••• ^;T  — ; T׳““ T : ••  — : TT 


Rabbi 

These  things  do  I remember  and  pour  my  heart  out.  How  the  arrogant  devoured  us! 

Rulers  have  risen  through  the  endless  years,  oppressive,  savage  in  their  witless  power, 
filled  with  a futile  thought:  to  make  an  end  of  which  that  which  God  has  cherished. 

Congregation 

When  we  recall  the  pain  of  our  past,  M>e  also  must  recall  its  splendor,  the  foundation  M'ith  which 
our  lives  begin,  and  our  debt  to  the  long  line  of  our  ancestors,  of  blessed  memory,  all  those  who 
have  come  before,  beginning  with  Abraham. 

Their  lives  and  their  teachings  sustain  us.  The  merit  of  their  lives  stands  at  our  side  today  as  we 
recall  an  ugly  chapter  in  our  history. 

Because  of  the  strength  and  the  beauty  and  the  piety  of  their  lives,  because  of  our  hope  for  the 
future  M’hich  they  have  planted  within  us— in  spite  of  everything  which  strangles  hope— we  say 
Yes  to  creation  and  we  say  Yes  to  our  Creator  and  to  God's  eternity  and  holiness. 
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Naked  and  open,  the  Scrolls  lay  in  the  muddy  autumn  lane;  children  stepped  on  them  and  others 
tore  pieces  from  the  fine  parchment  on  which  the  Law  was  written-the  same  Law  which  the 
people  who  tore  it  apart,  had  in  vain  tried  to  absorb  for  over  a thousand  years 

When  the  first  rays  of  a cold  and  pale  November  sun  penetrated  the  heavy  dark  clouds,  the  little 
synagogue  was  but  a heap  of  stone,  broken  glass  and  smashed-up  woodwork. 

When  the  two  well  cared  for  flowerbeds  had  flanked  both  sides  of  the  gravel  path  leading  to  the 
door  of  the  synagogue,  the  children  had  lit  a bonfire  and  the  parchment  of  the  Scrolls  gave 
enough  food  for  the  flames  to  eat  up  the  smashed  up  benches  and  doors,  and  the  wood,  which 
only  the  day  before  had  been  the  Holy  Ark  for  the  Scrolls  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 

Cantor: 


יהיו לךצו ן אמר י פ י ןהגיו ן לב י לפניך , י י צור י וג1אלי . 

May  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditations  of  my  heart  be  acceptable  to  You,  Adonai,  my 
Rock  and  my  Redeemer. 

ע^\ה שלו ם במרומיו , הו א 2ןןש ה שלו ם ^לינו , וין ל כ ל ?שרא ל ואמרו : אמן . 

May  the  One  who  makes  peace  in  the  high  heavens  make  peace  for  us,  for  all  Israel  and  all  who 
inhabit  the  earth.  Amen. 


Rabbi 

At  this  section  of  our  service,  we  think  of  our  loved  ones  who  require  spiritual  or  physical 
healing.  As  my  eyes,  meet  yours,  feel  free  to  call  out  the  appropriate  names. 

Cantor:  Mi  Shebeirach 


מי שבר ך אבותינ ו 
מקור הברכ ה לאמותינ ו 


Mi  she-bei-rach  a-vo-tei-nu 
M'kor  ha-bra-cha  l'imoteinu 

May  the  source  of  strength 
Who  blessed  the  ones  before  us 
Help  us  find  the  courage 
To  make  our  lives  a blessing 
And  let  us  say.  Amen. 


ä 
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Dachau 

תשבחתא ונחמת א 

T T V;  V : T T : : 

Minsk 

דאמיךו ב^<מ א 

Warsaw 

ןאמרו אמן . 

יהא שלמ א רב א מ ן שמי א וחיי ם עלינ ו וע ל כ ל ישראל , 

:•״ : T !••T  T-:*•  T-  TT 

ןאמרו אמן . 


עשה שלו ם במרומי ו הו א יעש ה שלו ם עלינ ו וע ל כ ל ישראל , 

T T V “ T : • T V •י ז ; “ T י ; T י 

ואמרו אמן . 


(Please  be  seated.  We  pause  for  a moment  of  silent  meditation.) 

Hymn:  “Shomer  Israel”  (The  Guardian  of  Israel) 


'שומר ישראל , שמו ר שארי ת ישרא ל 
ואל יאב ד ישרא ל האומרי ם ‘שמ ע ישראל : 

’שומר גו י אחד , שמו ר שארי ת ע ם אח ד 
ואל יאב ד גו י אח ד כ(ייחדי ם ■שכ(ך . 
יהוה אלהינ ו יהו ה אחד : 


‘שומר גו י קדוש , שמו ר שארי ת ע ם קדו ש 
ואל יאב ד גו י קדו ש המשלשי ם 
בשלום קדש ה לקדוש : 


מתרצה ברחמי ם שותפי ם בתסנונים . 
התרצה ןהתפי ס לדו ר ענ י כ י אי ן עוזר : 
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Kristallnaeht  Kaddish:  Cantor  and  Choir 

(We  all  rise  for  the  Kaddish  to  remember  those  who  have  no  one  to  remember  them.) 

?תגדל 

Auschwitz 

ןיתקדש 

Lodz 

שמה רבא . 

Ponar 

בעלמא ד י בר א כרעותה , 

T ; T : י : f ••  ; • T 

Babi  Yar 

ממליך מלכות ה 

Buchenwald 

בחייכון וביופ(יכו ן 

Maidanek 

ובחיי ךכ ל בי ת ישךא ל 

Birkenau 

בעגלא ובזמ ן קרי ב 

Kovno 

ואכ(רו אפ(ן . 

יהא שמ ה ךב א כ(בר ך לעל ם ולעלמ י עלפ(יא . 
יתברך וישתב ח 

Theresienstadt 

ןיתפאר ויתרומ ם 

Buchenwald 

ולהנשא, ויתהד ר 

Treblinka 

ויתעלה ויתהל ל 

Vilna 

שמה דקךש א ברי ך הו א 

Bergen-Belsen 

ל<(ל^ 

Mauthausen 

מן כ ל ברכת א ושירת א 

• י T T • ; T T : • T 
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Let  us  now  praise  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  proclaim  the  greatness  of  the  Creator  who 
has  set  us  apart  from  the  other  families  of  the  earth,  giving  us  a destiny  unique  among  the 
nations.  We  bend  the  knee  and  bow,  acknowledging  the  Supreme  Sovereign,  the  Holy  One  of 
Blessing. 

Congregation 


May  the  time  not  be  distant,  O God,  when  Your  name  shall  be  worshipped  in  all  the  earth,  when 
unbelief  shall  disappear  and  error  be  no  more.  Fervently  we  pray  that  the  day  may  come  when 
all  shall  turn  to  You  in  love,  when  corruption  and  evil  shall  give  way  to  purity  and  goodness, 
when  superstition  shall  no  longer  enslave  the  mind,  nor  idolatry  blind  the  eye,  when  all  who 
dwell  on  earth  shall  know  that  You  alone  are  our  God.  O may  all,  created  in  Your  image, 
become  one  in  spirit  and  one  in  friendship,  forever  united  in  your  service.  Then  shall  your  reign 
be  established  on  earth,  and  the  word  of  your  prophet  fulfilled:  “Adonai  will  reign  forever  and 
ever.” 


ונאמר ו^ ה י י למל ך ע ל כ ל הארץ , בי1 ם ההו א יהי ה י י 
אחד, ושמ 1 אחד ־ 

TV  : fr  V 


Thus  it  has  been  said,  Adonai  will  be  Sovereign  over  all  the  earth. 
On  that  day,  Adonai  will  be  one,  and  God’s  Name  will  be  one. 

Rabbi 


At  this  sacred  moment  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  those  we  love  who  have  gone  from  life.  We 
recall  the  joy  of  their  companionship.  We  feel  a pang,  the  echo  of  that  intense  grief  when  first 
their  death  lay  before  our  stricken  eyes.  Now  we  know  that  they  will  never  vanish,  so  long  as  we 
keep  them  in  our  hearts  and  thoughts.  By  love  they  are  remembered,  and  in  memoiy'  they  live. 

O God,  grant  that  their  memory  may  bring  us  strength  and  blessing.  May  the  nobility  in 
their  lives  and  the  high  ideals  they  cherished  endure  in  our  thoughts  and  live  on  in  our  deeds. 

May  we,  carrying  on  their  work,  help  to  redeem  Your  promise  that  life  shall  prevail. 
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Guardian  of  Israel,  guard  the  remnant  of  Israel. 

Let  Israel  not  perish  who  daily  declare:  “Hear  O Israel!” 

Guardian  of  this  unique  nation,  guard  the  remnant 
of  a people  who  are  one; 

Let  this  nation  that  stands  alone  not  perish, 
who  daily  declare:  “Adonai  is  our  God,  Adonai  is  One!” 

Guardian  of  this  holy  nation,  guard  the  remnant  of  a holy  people. 

Let  this  holy  nation  not  perish,  who  daily  declare: 

“Holy,  holy  is  Adonai!” 

Rabbi 

After  recalling  a dark  period  of  our  history  and  remembering  those  who  senselessly  perished  in 
the  death  camps,  we  turn  to  the  sweetness  of  Shabbat  and  recite  the  Kiddush. 

Cantor 

ברוך את ה י י אלהינ ו מל ך העולם , בור א פר י הגפן . 

Praise  to  You,  Adonai  our  God,  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  Creator  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 

ברוך את ה י י אלהינ ו מל ך העולם , א^ ר קדשנ ו במצותי ו ורצ ה בנו , ושב ת 
קךשו באהב ה וברצו ן הנחילך ו זכרו ן למעש ה בראשית , כ י הו א יו ם תחל ה 
למקראי קידש , זכ ר ליציא ת מצרים , כ י בנ ו בחך ת ואותנ ו קדלו ת מכ ל העמים , 
ושבת קךש ך באהב ה וברצו ן הנחלתנו . ברו ך את ה יי , מקד ש השבת . 

Praise  to  You,  Adonai  our  God,  Sovereign  of  the  universe 
who  finding  favor  with  us,  sanctified  us  with  mitzvot. 

In  love  and  favor,  Y ou  made  the  holy  Shabbat  our  heritage 
as  a reminder  of  the  work  of  Creation. 

As  first  among  our  sacred  days,  it  recalls  the  Exodus  from  Egypt. 

You  chose  us  and  set  us  apart  from  the  peoples. 

In  love  and  favor  You  have  give  us  Your  holy  Shabbat  as  an  inheritance. 

Praise  to  You,  Adonai,  who  sanctifies  the  Shabbat. 

Cantor  and  Choir: 

עלינו לשב ח לאדו ן הכיל , לת ת גדל ה ליוצ ר בראשית , של א עשנ ו כגוי י הארצות , 
ולא שמנ ו כמשפחו ת האךמה , של א ש ם סלקנ ו כקם , וגיךלנ ו ככ ל סמונם . 
ואנחנו כוךעי ם ומשתחןי ם ומודים , לפנ י מלך , מלכ י המלכים , הקדו ש ברו ך 
הוא. 
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Blessed  be  God’s  great  name  to  all  eternity. 

Blessed,  praised,  honored,  exalted, 
extolled,  glorified,  adored,  and  lauded 
be  the  name  of  the  Holy  Blessed  One, 

beyond  all  earthly  words  and  songs  of  blessing,  praise  and  comfort. 

To  which  we  say:  Amen. 

May  there  be  abundant  peace  from  heaven,  and  life,  for  us  and  all  Israel, 
to  which  we  say,  Amen. 

May  the  Holy  One  who  creates  harmony  on  high,  bring  peace  to  us  and  to  all  Israel. 
To  which  we  say  Amen. 


י^דל אלהי ם ח י ןי^\תבח , 
נמצא, ואי ן ע: ת א ל מציאותו : 
אחד ןאי ן יחי ד כיחודו , 
נעלם, וג ם אי ן סו ף לאחדותו : 


Closing  Hymn:  Yigdal 

Yigdal  Elohim  chai  v’yishtabach, 
nimtza  v’ein  el  m’tziuto. 

Echad  v’ein  yachid  k’yichudo, 
nelam  v’gam  ein  solf  Tachduto. 


אין ל ו ךמו ת הגו ף ןאינ ו גוף , 
לא נערו ך אלי ו קדשתו : 
קךמון לכ ל דב ר אש ר נברא , 
ראשון ןאי ן ראשי ת לראשיתו : 


Ein  10  d’mut  haguf  v’eino  guf, 

10  naaroch  eilav  k’dushato. 
Kadmon  Echo  davar  asher  nivra, 
rishon  v’ein  reishit  I’reishito 


הנו אדו ן עולם , לכ ל נוצר . 
יוךה גדלת ו ומלכותו : 
שפע נבואת ו נתנו , א ל 

V ־ ־ : T : T ״ V 

אנשי סגולת ו ותפארתו : 

לא ק ם בי^ךא ל כמש ה עוד , 
נביא ומבי ט א ת תמונתו : 
תוךת אמ ת נת ן לעמו , אל , 
על י ד נביא ו נאמ ן ביתו : 


Hino  adon  olan  l’chol  notzar, 
yoreh  g’dulato  umalchuto. 
Shefa  n’vuato  n’tano  El, 
anshei  s’gulato  v’tifarto. 

Lo  kam  b’Yisrael  k’Moshe  od, 
navi  u’mabit  et  t’munato. 

Torat  emet  natan  l’amo  El, 
al  yad  n’vio  ne-man  beito 
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Rabbi  Gale  and  Congregation:  Kaddish 

,!ךבא • ד י בר א כרעותר  nipy יתגד ל ויתקד ש 

Yit-ga-dal  ve-yit-ka-dash  she-mei  ra-ba  be-al-ma  di-ve-ra  chi-re-u-tea, 

המליד מלכותד ז במיכג ן ובי1מיכ1 ן ובח? י דכ ל בי ת 

ve-yam-lich  mal-chu-tea  be-chad-yei-chon  u-ve-yo-mei-chon  u-ve-chad-yei 
de-chol  beit 

ישראל, בעגל א ובזמ ן קרי ב ואמר ו אמן . 

Yis-ra-eil,  ba-a-ga-la  u-vi-ze-man  ka-riv,  ve-i-me-ru;  A-mein 

.יה א שמ ה רב א מבר ך לעל ם ולעלמ י עלמיא 

T־־:T  ־•:T;  —T;  י “T  ; T . . 

Ye-hei  she-mei  ra-ba  me-va-race  le-a-lam  u-le-al-mei  al-ma-ya 

יתברך ןיעזתבח , ןיתפא ר תתרומ ם ןיתנשא , ויךנהך ר 

Yit-ba-race  ve-yish-ta-bach,  ve-yit-pa-ar  ve-yit-rom-mam  ve-yit-na-sei, 
ve-yit-ha-dar 

ויתעלה ןיתהל ל שמ ה דקךש א ברי ך הו א לעל א מ ן כ ל 

Ve-yit-a-leh  ve-yit-ha-lal  she-mei  de-ku-de-sha,  be-rich  hu,  le-ai-la  min  kol 

ברכתא ושיךתא , רנשבחת א תחמתא , דאמיך ן בעלמ א 

Bi-re-chad-ta  ve-shi-ra-ta,  tush-be-chad-ta  ve-ne-che-ma-ta,  da-a-mid-ran  be-al-ma 

ןאמרו אמן . 


Ve-i-me-ru:  A-mein 

יהא שלמ א רב א מ ן שמי א וחיי ם עלינ ו וע ל כ ל ישראל , 

T TT. ־•:* f T !*•T  ; T 

Ye-hei  she-la-ma  ra-ba  min  she-ma-ya  ve-chad-yim  a-lei-nub  ve-al  kol  Yis-ra-el 

ןאמרו אמן . 

Ve-i-me-ru;  A-mein 

עשה שלו ם במרומי ו הו א יעש ה שלו ם עלינ ו וע ל כ ל 

T “ :  יי ן  T T V  י י ״ ג ■ י 

O-seh  sha-lom  bi-me-ro-mav,  hu  ya-a-seh  sha-lom  a-lei-nub  ve-al  kol 

.מר ו אמן^sישךאל , ן 

Yis-ra-eil,  ve-i-me-ru:  A-mein 


Exalted  and  hallowed  be  God’s  great  name, 
in  the  world  which  God  created,  according  to  plan. 

May  God’s  majesty  be  revealed  in  the  days  of  our  lifetime 
and  the  life  of  all  Israel- 
speedily,  imminently. 
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לא נחלי ף הא ל ול א ימי ר דת1 . 

י T • T • T 

לעולמים, לזףלת1 : 

• T * ׳ : T 

צופה ויוד ע סתרינף , 

: •• ן ־ ; 1 ••  T 

מביט לסו ף דב ר בקךמתו : 

גומל לאי ש חס ד כמפ^לו , 
נותן לךש ע ך ע כרשvתו : 
נשלח לק ץ ימי ן פדו ת עולם , 
כל ח י ונ ש נכי ר נשויןתו : 

סני עול ם נט ע בתוכנו , 
ברון עד י ע ד ש ם תהלתו : 


L0  yacha  life  HaEl  v’lo  yamir  dato, 
rolamim  I’zulato. 

Tzofeh  v’yodei־a  s’tareinu, 
mabit  I’sof  davar  b’kadmato. 

Gomeil  I’ish  chesed  k’mifalo, 
notein  I’rasha  ra  k’rishato. 
Yishlach  I’keitz  yamin  p’dut  01am, 
Kol  cahi  v’yesh  yakir  y’shuato. 

Chayei  01am  nata  b’tocheinu, 
baruch  adei  ad  shem  t’hilato. 


Magnified  and  praised  be  the  living  God:  God’s  existence  is  Eternal.  God’s  unity  is  infinite. 
God  is  unfathomable,  and  God’s  oneness  is  unending. 

God  has  neither  form  nor  body;  God  is  incorporeal;  God’s  holiness  is  beyond  compare.  God 
preceded  all  creation;  God  is  the  first  and  uncreated. 

Behold  the  Eternal,  who  reveals  greatness  and  sovereignty  to  every  creature.  God  inspired  with 
the  gift  o prophecy  those  chosen  to  make  known  God  s glory. 

Never  has  there  been  a prophet  like  Moses,  whose  closeness  to  God  is  unmatched.  A Torah  of 
truth  did  God  give  to  our  people,  through  this  prophet,  this  faithful  servant. 

God  does  not  change;  God’s  teaching  will  not  be  supplanted;  God  will  always  be  the  same.  God 
watches  us  and  knows  our  secret  thoughts;  God  perceives  the  end  of  every  matter  before  it 

begins. 

God  deals  kindly  with  those  who  merit  kindness  and  brings  upon  the  wicked  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  deeds.  At  the  end  of  days,  God  will  send  an  everlasting  redemption;  all 
that  lives  and  breathes  will  witness  God’s  deliverance. 


God  has  implanted  eternal  life  within  us.  Blessed  is  God’s  glorious  Name  to  all  eternity. 


American  Federation  of  Jews  from  Central  Europe,  Inc. 


Cables:  Amfedera,  New  York 


(212)  921-3871 


570  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N-Y.  10018 


January  13,  1993 


TO•  Mark  Hamburgh,  Steven  Wittner,  Naomi  Hirsch,  Michael 
and  Barbara  Lissner,  Jeff  Stein,  Glen  Hockley,  and 
Sharoii  Lehman 

FROM:  Rabbi  Lehman 

This  note  is  to  thank  you  all,  once  again  for  attending 
our  get-together  on  Sunday  evening,  Jan.  10th.  I appreciate 
your  friendship  very  much. 

I am  writing  this  letter  as  a method  of  review,  so  that 
we  can  get  a better  idea  of  what  transpired  at  our  meeting; 
your  comments,  corrections  and  suggestions  would  be  appreciated. 

The  tenor  of  our  discussion  was,  I think,  that  we  do 
have  certain  things  in  common,  coming  from 
ancestry;  also,  that  these  shared  experiences 

of  the  past  should  be  preserved  in  some  meaningful  manner.  We 
felt  that  we  all,  (and  others),  ought  to  meet  again  sometime  in 
the  Spring,  perhaps  that  time  with  an  audio  tape  running. 
generL  idea,  for  the  future,  was  to  make  a video-tape  so  that 
our  reminiscences  and  ideas  could  more  easily  be  transferred 
to  the  next  generation,  as  well  as  the  older  Sf 
be  kept  as  a loving  record  for  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

A most  interesting  phenomenon  came  into  focus:  a 
the  groupWere  collecting,  saving  remnants  of  different  kinds 
in  order  to  pass  this  information  on  to  their  children,  the 
realization  that  others  were  doing  the  same  thing  astounded 
the  group  because  each  one  felt  that  what^jhe  was  doing  was 
unique  to  his/her  own  background. 

It  was  noted.  In  no  particular  order  or  preference,  that, 
^coming  a״are  of  a social  hierarchy, 

^ and  structure 

-that  language  was  a major  issue  in  the  home  of  our 
parents:  accents  to  be  understood  by  real  Americans, 

German  vs.  Yiddish,  etc. 

?-that  there  is  no  ghetto  mentality  amoung  our  people 
*f-that  there  is  a time  mentality,  punctuality  is  basic 
r-that  while,  at  best,  we  are  "organized",  we  are 

mostly  compulsive  ^ . u 

b - that  there  is  virtually  no  German-Jewish  home 

without  a Persian  carpet 
7 -that  at  all  festive  occasions,  there  is  always 
someone  who  makes  a speech  or  poem 
g -that  we  always  dress  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
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that  we  save  documents  becoming,  in  fact,  historians 
(«-that  certain  rituals  are  carried  on:  baking  at  home 
for  special  days 

V'  that  there  is  not  one  social  occasion  where  Holocaust 
is  not  mentioned  ! 

(x  that  through  our  parents  we  all^now  and  are  familiar 
with  certain  books,  games,  nursery  rhymes  from  which 
13׳  we  know  basic  German  words  but  have  no  real  idea  of 
their  meaning 

that  afternoon  coffee  and  cake  were  part  of  life  even 
after  emigration  and  that  from  N.Y.C.,  we  still 
remember  Nash  and  Sterns  Bakeries,  Bloch  and  Falk, 
Pollack  Meats,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  smell  of  the 
products . 

The  above  represents  my  recall  of  what  we  discussed  in  greater  detail; 
unless  I hear  from  you  to  the  contrary,  I would  like  to  communicate 
these  impressions,  with  notification  of  our  meeting,  to  our  entire 
Board,  to  indicate  to  them  that  the  younger  generation  is  alive  and 
well  and,  at  the  very  least,  conscious  of  its  heritage. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  the  beginning  of  February  or  shortly 
thereafter. 

Best  regards 


R.  L . L . 


REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING  VfITH  THE  2ND  AND  3RD  GENERATION 


February,  1993 


By:  Rabbi  Lehman 

To:  Members  of  Federation,  Executive  and  Board 


At  the  beginning  of  January,  a group  of  our  young  people  met  with  me 
to  discuss  their  Interest  and  concern  re  Federation,  Its  work,  and  their  points 
of  reference  to  their  German-Jewish  heritage. 

In  fact,  this  was  the  second  meeting  of  such  a group.  The  first  took 
place  in  early  Fall  in  my  study,  at  which  point  we  decided  that  we  would  meet  on 
a more  formal  basis  sometime  in  the  future,  but  that,  above  all.  there  is  a 
commonality  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  our  background. 

This  time,  eight  young  people  joined  me  for  a light  supper  and  discussion; 
the  meeting  which  had  originally  been  scheduled  for  an  hour  extended  for  close  to 
three  hours  and  evinced,  a very  good  spirit. 

Some  of  the  issues  we  spoke  of  follow: 

1.  we  live  very  consciously  aware  of  a social  hierarchy  and  structure 

2.  that  language  was  a major  issue  in  the  home  of  our  parents;  accents 
to  be  understood  by  "real"  Americans,  German  vs.  Yiddish,  etc. 

. that  there  is  no  ghetto  mentality  among  our  people 

4.  that  there  is  a time  mentality,  punctuality  is  basic 

5.  that  while,  at  best,  we  are  "organized",  we  are  mostly  compulsive 

. that  there  is  virtually  no  German-Jewish  home  without  a Persian 

carpet 

7.  that  at  all  festive  occasions,  there  is  always  someone  who  makes  a 
speech  or  a poem 

8.  that  we  always  dress  appropriate  to  the  occasion 

9.  that  we  save  documents,  becoming,  in  fact,  historians 

11’  certain  rituals  are  carried  on:  baking  at  home  for  special  days 

19’  social  occasion  where  Holocaust  is  not  mentioned 

2.  that  through  our  parents  we  all  know  and  are  familiar  with  certain 
books,  games,  nursery  rhymes  from  which  we  know  basic  German 
words,  but  have  no  real  idea  of  their  meaning. 

13.  that  afternoon  coffee  and  cake  were  part  of  life  even  after 
emigration  and  that  from  N.Y.C.,  we  still  remember  Nash  and 
Sterns  Bakeries,  Bloch  and  Falk,  Pollack  Meats,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  smell  of  the  producus. 

Further,  a most  interesting  phenomenon  came  into  focus:  a few  of  the 
group  were  collecting,  saving  remnants  of  different  kinds  in  order  to  pass  this 
information  on  to  their  children;  the  realization  that  others  were  doing  the  same 

thing  astounded  the  group  because  each  one  felt  that  what  he/she  was  doing  was  unique 
to  his/her  own  background. 

In  sum,  the  tenor  of  our  discussion  was  that  we  do  have  certain  things  in 
common,  coming  from  German-Jewish  ancestry;  also,  that  these  shared  experiences  and 
characteristics  of  the  past  should  be  preserved  in  some  meaningful  manner.  We  felt 
that  we  all.  (and  others),  ought  to  meet  again  sometime  in  the  Spring,  perhaps  that 


2. 


time  with  an  audio-  tape  running.  The  general  idea,  for  the  future,  was  to  make 
a video-tape  so  that  our  reminiscences  and  ideas  could  more  easily  be  transferred 

to  the  next  generation,  as  well  as  the  older  generation,  and  be  kept  as  a loving  record 
for  our  children  and  grandchildren. 


From  a personal  point  of  view,  it  was  a gathering  which  speaks  well  for 
the  future;  young  people  are  interested  in  what  we  represent,  who  we  are  and  they 
do  relate  in  some  tenuous  way  to  the  culture  of  their  parents  and  grandparents. 

They  understand  and  feel  their  background,  although  they  are  not  involved  with  it 
from  day  to  day.  Nevertheless,  we  will  meet  again,  perhaps  this  time  with  additional 
people  in  order  to  carry  on  the  ideas  of  the  projects  mentioned  above.  Your  reaction 
to  this  report  would  interest  me  greatly  and  I look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Thank  you. 


Europe,  Inc. 

Cables:  Amfedera,  New  Yoז^ 


of  Jews  from  Central 
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American  Federation 

570  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10018 


November  16,  1992 


ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN 
President 


Dear  Friends, 


MAX  GRUENEWALD 
Honorary  President 


A few  weeks  ago  7 of  the  younger  generation  met  with  me 
to  discuss  the  relevance  and  future  of  the  American 
Federation.  We  met  for  over  an  hotir  and  felt  that  there 
were  sufficient  positive  and  negative  aspects  to  the 
question  for  us  to  meet  at  least  one  more  time.  Our 
ambivalence  was  felt,  for  exsimple,  in  that  while  the 
30-40  age  group  was  way  past  the  generation  of  those  who 
emigrated  to  the  U.S.  due  to  the  Shoah,  and  therefore 
physically  distant  to  those  events,  there  were  also  many 
items  of  "nostalgic"  value  which  we  wanted  to  talk  about 
and  possibly  figure  out  a way  to  preserve  them. 


CURT  C.  SILBERMAN 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

CAROL  KAHN  STRAUSS 
FRITZ  WEINSCHENK 
FRANZ  WINKLER 
HENRY  J.  ZACHARIAS 
Vice  Presidents 

STEPHEN  S.  WERTHEIMER 
Treasurer 

ALBERT  O.  PHILIPP 
Assistant  Treasurer 

ALFRED  PRAGER 
Honorary  Secretary 


Consequently,  I am  now  writing  to  more  than  15  individuals 
to  ask  them  to  meet  with  me  at  my  study  on 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  10th,  1993,  at  5:30  P.M. 


HOWARD  JOHN  FIELDS 
Secretary 

ALBERT  U.  TIETZ 
Assistant  Secretary 


The  HEBREW  TABERNACLE  is  located  at  551  Ft.  Washington 
Avenue,  at  185th  Street,  in  Manhattan. 


We  will  have  a deli-style  supper  and  to  help  defray  some 
of  the  additional  cost  of  this  subsidized  meal  I would 
ask  you  to  contribute  S5  per  person. 

Please  make  a concerted  effort  to  attend;  this  eeurly  notice 
should  give  you  sufficient  time  so  that  you  can  arrange  to 
join  us.  Bring  your  friend( s)  and/or  spouse. 


I am  happy  to  serve  as  facilitator  but  do  ask  you  to 
PLEASE  inform  me  as  to  your  attendance,  so  we  can  plcin 
adequately.  Leave  your  name  and  your  intention  and  number 


•>  •V  **  1.» 

WX  Ull 


י.- . . י- 4 4 . 


DENNIS  at  (212)  921-3873»  or  with 
SHEILA  at  (212)  568-8304,  or 

Return  the  response  slip  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter. 


Parking  is  a problem  but  you  can  double-park,  put  a sign  in 
the  car  window  that  you  are  in  the  Temple  and  then  have 
faithi  Sorry,  we  can  NOT  be  responsible  for  tickets;  my 
powers  reach  high  but  not  as  high  as  the  NYC  Traffic  Dept. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
HANSI  BARUCH 

FRED  S.  BODENHEIMER  (Los  AiujhIcs) 
FRIEDRICH  S.  BRODNITZ 
JERRY  A.  BRUNElL 
BERNHARD  N.  COHN 
RUDOLPH  DAVID  (Mוlw.רukee) 

CARLOS  DOERNBERG 

LOTTE  ELSAS 

HANS  J.  FRANK 

FRED  GRUBEL 

ERNEST  M.  GRUNEBAUM 

MANS  M.  HAMMELBACHER 

STEPHEN  JACOBY 

FRED  KLESTADT  (Clc'v1־lnnd) 

EDITH  KOSTERLITZ 
FRED  W,  LESSING 
JOSEPH  MAIER 
GERTRUD  MAINZER 
SIG  MAYER  (Newark.  N.J.) 

ALBERT  MEINHARDT 
STEPHEN  ROSSKAMM 
ISMAR  SCHORSCH 
RAYMOND  V.  J.  SCHRÄG 
HENRY  SIEGMAN 
HERMANN  E.  SIMON 
ERIC  S.  SONDHEIMER 
RUDOLPH  F.  STAHL 
WERNER  A.  STEIN 
HANS  STEINITZ 
ERNST  C.  STIEFEL 
HERBERT  A.  STRAUSS 
FREDERICK  C.  TUCHMANN 
NORBERT  WOLLHEIM 


I look  forward  to  meeting  with  you,  Shalom, 
Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 


will  not  attend 


I/We  will  attend 


The  meeting  with  Rabbi  Lehman  on  January  10,  1993,  5:30  P.M.,  Hebrew  Tabernacle 


Number  attending 


Name  (please  print) 
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J4eL  rew  ^aLernacie 
(Congregation 

flea,  york  Cilg 


lion  oj 
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Wa^8,l907  Wa^  2,1982 


Multifaceted  Revival  of  a Manhattan  Community 


Nor  can  we  forget  the  great  contribu- 
tion  made  to  our  area  by  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity. 

Furthermore,  why  no  word  of  the 
many  social  agencies,  the  vitally  ac- 
live  Y and  its  senior  center  on  Nagle 
Avenue,  the  Self-Help  Bridge  Project 
the  concerts,  art  exhibitions,  film  fes^ 
tivals,  etc.,  which  augment  what  is  al- 
ready  scheduled,  infrequently,  at  our 
northern  neighbor,  the  Cloisters? 

In  short,  we  hope  that  the  next  article 
on  this  area  will  emphasize  a more 
well-rounded  picture  of  who  we  are  and 
ät  stake  in  maintaining  this 
area  fit  the  very  best  level  possible. 

Ours  will  never  be  the  South  Bitxix 
We  will  not  permit  it.  We  will  make 
certain  that  the  renaissance  of  which 
you  speak  will  touch  the  lives  of  all 
who  live  within  the  scope  of  our  vision. 
(Rabbi)  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Hebrew  Tabernacle 
of  Washington  Heights 
New  York.  Oct.  15. 1981 


To  the  Editor: 

I would  like  to  applaud  the  motives 
for  focusing  on  the  Washington 
Heights-Inwood  area  (“A  Renaissance 
in  a Forgotten  Neighborhood,’״  Oct. 
^ True  enough,  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  our  neighborhood.  Plan- 
*^8  Board  12,  Rudi  Garcia  and  his 
newspaper,  the  political  figures, 
among  others,  have  contributed 
greaUy  to  the  renaissance  of  which  the 
article  speaks. 

At  the  same  time  permit  me  to  voice 
a small  caveat:  there  is  more  to  our 
area  than  is  reflected  in  your  story.  It 
should  be  of  interest  to  your  readers, 
and  the  officials  of  our  city,  that  in 
addition  to  the  Latins,  there  is  a large 
concentration  of  citizens  of  Greek  an- 
cestry  as  well  as  a large  representa- 
ti<H1  of  those  who  fled  Nazi  Germany. 
In  addition  to  the  churches,  there  are 
many  synagogues  with  large  active 
memberships.  Our  congregation  this 
year  is  observing  its  75th  anniversary. 


ARTHUR  OCHS  SULZBERGER,  Chainnm 
SYDNEY  ORUSON,  Vice  Chdiman 
WALTER  MATTSON.  Presidemt 
DAVID  L GORHAM,  Senior  Vice  President 
benjamin  HANDELMAN.SifAtor  Vice  President 
MICHAEL  E.  RYAN,  Senior  Vice  President 
GUY  T.  GARRETT.  Vice  President 
SOLOMON  B WATSON  IV,  Secretary 
DENISE  K.  FLETCHER,  Treasurer 

JOHN  D.  POMFRET.  Senior  Vice  President 
CHARLES  B.  BRAKEFIELD,  Vice  President 
WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS,  Vice  President 
JOHN  R HARRISON,  Vice  President 
WILLIAM  T KERR  Vice  President 
ROBERTS.  NOVEMBER  Vice  President 


The  New  YorkTimes 
Company 

229  Weal  43d  St.  K Y.  10036 


Operating  Groups 


״ ׳ V' . 


17-16  Two  in  middle  of  S.W.C.  pack  with  lit- 
tie  chance  at  title. 

20-24  Tech,  in  S.W.C.  cellar,  gives  Long- 
horns  hope  to  get  into  lead. 

0-27  Teams  tied  for  S.W.C.  lead  but  only 
Aggies  can  go  to  Cotton  Bowl. 

5-37  Steve  Stamp,  T.C.U.  quarterback, 
puts  on  a show  despite  team  record. 


Arkansas(5-2) 
Texas  Tech(  1-6) 


Houston(4-3) 


FAR  WEST 


Rice(3-4) 

Texas(5-1) 


TexasA&M(5-2)  S.M.U.(6-1) 


T.C.U.(2-4-l) 


The  secOTid  of  the  three  sendee  acad- 
emy  games  of  this  season. 

Suddenly,  mighty  Brigham  Young  is 
not  leading  the  W.  A.C.  race. 

No  run  for  roses  here  but  Bears  and 
Beavers  paddling  about. 

Surprisingly,  Hawaii  is  one  of  two 
leaders  of  the  W.  A.C. 

Oregon  is  one  of  four  teams  battllrtg 
(or  last  place  in  Pac  10. 

Here  is  where  roses  could  really  begin 
to  bloom  for  Cougars. 

Utah  is  other  team  tied  with  Hawaii 
(or  W.A.C.  leadership. 

If  Huskies  want  Rose  Bowl  spot,  Stan- 
(ord  shouldn't  stop  them.־ 

Cowboys  handled  Brigham  Young  so 
Colo.  St.  is  an  easy  roundup. 


Army(3-4) 


Air  Force(2-5) 


Brig.  Young(6-2)  New  Mexico(3-5)  21-25 


Oregon  St.  (1-6)  27-6 

Nev.-L.V.(4-3)  24-19 

fcl®,«•* 

UCLA(4-M)  20-14 

Wash.St.(641-l)  — 

San  Diego  St.(4-2)  20-21 


Call(omia(l-6) 

*Hawaii(54) 

Oregon(l-6) 

So.Cali(.(6-l) 

Utah(6-1) 


Washington(6-l)  Stan(ord(l-6)  27-24 


Colo.  St.  (0-7)  25-28 


Wyoming(5-2) 


Other  Games 


*Akron  at  Austin  Peay,  Alfred  at  Altwny  St.,  Amherst  at  Tufts,  Arkansas  St.  at  Texas-Arling- 
ton,  Boise  St.  at  Nevada-Reno,  Bowdoln  at  Wesleyan,  Brooklyn  at  Brockport  St.,  Buffalo  at  Edin- 
boro.  Catholic  at  Georgetown,  Cent.  Conn,  at  Amer.  Int.,  Cent.  Mich,  at  Ohio  U.,  Colby  at  Bates, 
Cortland  at  Canisius,  Dickinson  at  Muhlenberg,  *Drake  at  Tulsa, 
*E. Illinois  at  N.Iowa,  E.  Kentucky  at  Murray  St.,  E.  Michigan  at  Bail  State,  Fresno  St.  at  Utah  St., 
Fullerton  at  Pacific.  Gettysburg  at  Moravian,  *Grambling  at  Texas  Southera,  Hamilton  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  Hobart  at  Ithaca,  *Idaho  St.  at  Idaho,  Illinois  St.  at  Wichita  St.,  Kean  at  Glassboro,  Kent 
State  at  Bowling  Green,  James  Madison  at  William  A Mary,  Maine  at  Northeastern,  Marshall  at 
Ftjman,  *McNeese  St.  at  Lamar,  Memphis  St.  at  Vanderbilt,  Miami  of  Ohio  at  Toledo,  Miss.  Val- 
ley  at  Prairie  View,  Montana  at  Montana  St.,  Montclair  at  Trenton  St.,  Morehead  at  W. Kentucky, 
*NichoMs  St.  at  N.E.Louisiana,  *N.W. Louisiana  at  S.E. Louisiana,  Norfolk  St.  at  Howard,  Norwich 
at  Springfield.  *Presbyterian  at  The  Citadel,  S.  Illinois  at  Indiana  St.,  S.W. Louisiana  at  Louisiana 
Tech,  Susquehanita  at  Upsala,  *Texas-El  Paso  at  Arizona,  Tenn.  St.  at  Southern  U.,  Trinity  at 
Coast  Guard,  Troy  at  Tenn.  Tech,  Tulane  at  CiiKinrviti,  V.M.I.  at  Virginia,  West  Chester  at  E. 
Stroudsburg,  *W.  Illinois  at  New  Mexico  St.,  W. Michigan  at  N. Illinois,  Widenerat  F.  and  M.,  Wil- 
liam  Paterson  at  Jersey  City,  Williams  at  Union,  Youngstown  St.  at  Middle  Term. 

*Night  game,  f Televised  game. 
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THE  HEBREW  TABERNACLE  CONGREGATION 

551  Fort  Washington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

presents 


Jerome  Hines 


by  arrangement  with  Harold  Shaw 
ALEXANDER  ALEXAY,  Pianist 


Sunday,  May  Ist^,  1983 
3 P.M. 


<> 


■<> 
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Program 


IV 

Hulanka  (A  Drinking  Song) CHOPIN-LISZT 

Jewish  Children's  Song TRADITIONAL 

(transcription  by  Alexander  Alexay) 
Toccata KHATCHATURIAN 


V 


Chanson  de  Sancho I BERT 

Danse  Macabre SAINT-SAENS 

Bon  jour,  Suzon DELIBES 

Mephistopheles'  Serenade,  from  "Faust" GOUNOD 


VI 

Bound  for  the  Promised  Land TRADITIONAL 

(Arr.  by  Alexander  Alexay) 

Jonah  and  the  Whale) 

Down  to  the  Rivah  ) MACGIMSEY 

Go  Down,  Moses TRADITIONAL 


CBS  Masterworks,  Angel,  RCA,  London,  Word  and  Zandervan 

Records 


Concert  Management:  SHAW  CONCERTS,  INC. 

1995  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 10023 


Non  piu  andrai,  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" MOZART 

Invocazione  di  Orfeo PEPI 

What  Land  is  this?,  from  "Hercules" HANDEL 


II 

O wusst  ich  doch  den  Weg  zurück BRAHMS 

Lied  des  gefangenen  Jägers) 

Der  Doppelgänger  ) SCHUBERT 

Der  Erlkönig  ) 


III 


Vittoria,  vittoria  mio  core CARISSIMI 

Visione  Veneziana BROGI 

La  Calunnia,  from  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia" ROSSINI 


intermission 


CONCERT  COMMITTEE 

Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Co-Chairman 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Feist 
Co-Chairperson 

Mrs.  Sheila  Klein 

Ex  Officio 

Mr.  Ernest  Hartog 
President 

Cantor  Frederick  C.  Herman 
Ms.  Vera  Oppenheim 


The  Concert  Committee  thanks  all  the  volunteers, 
members  and  friends  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
who  helped  to  make  this  event  a success. 
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LOCATION 

HEBREW  TABERNACLE  CONGREGATION 

551  Fort  Washington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

544־  CC>Nך 

presents 

JEROME  HINES 

ROW 

in  concert 

fH 

O 

Sunday  afternoon.  May  1st,  1983 

SEAT  NO. 

at  3:00  P.M. 

Reception  to  follow 

IIS 


• The  Temple  Bulletin 


The  Sabbath  sermons  during  January  will 
discuss  the  theology  and  history  of  the  prayerbook 

Saturday,  January  3 - Where  Has  Reform  Led  Us? 

Dr.  Walter  Jacob 


Saturday,  January  10  — Man's  Urge  to  Pray 
Rabbi  Fredric  S.  Pomerantz 

Saturday,  January  17 -The  Bible  and  the  Prayerbook 

Dr.  Walter  Jacob 

Saturday,  January  24  — Historical  Roots  of  Modern  Prayer 
Rabbi  Fredric  S.  Pomerantz 
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PRAYERBOOKS  OF  FOUR  CENTURIES 

A 8pet־ial  exhibition  of  prayerbooks  lias  been  arranged  in  oiir 
Jewish  Museum.  The  selection  imdiides  volumes  from  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  Rare  Book  Library,  as  well  as  books  lent  by  indiviilual  col- 
lectors.  The  Museum  is  open  from  9:30  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  on  weekdays: 
10:00  A.M.  to  12:00  noon  on  weekends. 
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• The  Temple  Bulletin  • 


WORSHIP 

YESTERDAY  TODAY  TOMORROW 

December  28,  1969  ־ January  24,  1970 


THE  SACRED  SERVICE  BY  DARIUS  MILHAUD 


UNDAY,  JANUARY  18 


SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  28-ROCK  SERVICE 


Directed  by  Rabbi  Ponierantz,  tbe  service 
will  use  modern  music  to  reinterpret  tbe 
traditional  prayers. 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  4-THE  PRAYERBOOK  WE  USE  NOW 
DR.  SOLOMON  B.  FREEHOF 


A lecture  wbicli  will  discuss  tbe  Union  prayerbook  by 
our  beloved  Rabbi  Emeritus  wbo  edited  tbis  jirayer- 
book. 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  11- 
THE  DYNAMICS  OF  PRAYERBOOK  REFORM 

PROFESSOR  JAKOB  J.  PETUCHOWSKI 

Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati 

An  address  by  tbis  outstanding  authority  on  tbe  (level- 
opment  of  tbe  Reform  prayerbook. 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  16  - A NEW  SABBATH  SERVICE 
RABBI  ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN 

Hebrew  Tabernacle  of  Washington  Heights.  New  York. 

An  original  service  which  seeks  to  speak  to  us  in  -mod- 
ern  language  and  thought. 


A musical  service  by  one  of  tbe  greatest  modern  compos(זrs. 


■ 


Founders'  Day  Exercises 


HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE- 
JEWISH  INSTITUTE  OF  RELIGION 


40  West  68th  Street 
Tuesday,  March  6,  1979 


HONORARY  DEGREES 


Sponsor 

DR.  NORMAN  J COHEN 

DR  HARRY  M ORLINSKY 

DR  MARTIN  A COHEN 

DR.  STANLEY  NASH 

DR.  DAVID  SPERLING 

DR.  A.  STANLEY  DREYFUS 

DR.  MICHAEL  CHERNICK 


Doctor  of  Divinity 

CHARLES  A.  ANNES 
Rabbi,  Temple  Sharey  Teßlo 
East  Orange,  N.J. 

JOEL  C.  DOBIN 
Rabbi,  Sinai  Reform  Temple 
Bay  Shore,  N.Y. 

WILLIAM  KLONER 

Rabbi,  Temple  Beth  Emeth  of  Fiatbush 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN 

Rabbi,  Hebreu'  Tabernacle  Congregation 

Neu’  York,  N.Y. 

EUGENE  j.  LIPSEY 

Rabbi,  Temple  Judea  of  Manhasset 

Manhasset,  N.Y. 

SELIG  SALKOWITZ 
Rabbi,  Temple  Avoda 
Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 

LEONARD  W.  STERN 
Rabbi,  Temple  Sinai 
Massapequa,  N.Y. 


The  congregation  will  please  be  seated  following  the  benediction  and  will  remain  seated  until  the 

procession  has  left  the  sanctuary. 

A reception  will  be  held  in  the  lounge  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises. 
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FOUNDERS'  DAY  EXERCISES 


INVOCATION 

LAURIE  RUTENBERG 

MORNING  SERVICE:  GATES  OF  PRAYER 

RABBI  LAWRENCE  W.  RAPHAEL  CANTOR  NORMAN  SUMMERS 

WELCOMING  REMARKS 

RABBI  ALFRED  GOTTSCHALK 

President,  Hebreu^  Union  College-Jeunsh  Institute  of  Religion 

ADDRESS 

RABBI  EUGENE  B.  BOROWITZ 

' Professor  of  Education  and  Jewish  Religious  Thought 

CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES 

RABBI  ALFRED  GOTTSCHALK 

The  candidates  will  be  presented  by 
RABBI  PAUL  M STEINBERG 

Dean,  Hebreu^  Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion 

CONFIRMATION  OF  DEGREES 

DR.  JULES  BACKMAN 
Chairman,  Board  of  Governors 
Hebrew  Union  College-Jewish  Institute  0 Religion 

MATTHEW  H.  ROSS 

Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations 

BENEDICTION 

MARK  HOROWITZ 


